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NAVAL  WARS  OF  THE   FUTURE. 


Naval  tactics,  the  science  which  relates  to  the  management  of 
fleets  and  single  vessels  of  war,  embraces  strategy  and  eTolutions 
under  all  circomstances.  Many  forms,  or  orders,  are  necessary 
for  condncting  the  cTolutions  of  a  fleet,  and,  unless  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  thoroughly  versed  in  tactics,  has  a  quick  eye  to  see  the 
defects  in  his  enemy's  line,  and  a  ready  mind  to  execute,  he  will 
fall  short  of  what  is  required,  and  will  probably  gain  few  laurels, 
if  indeed  he  is  not  brought  to  grief  for  want  of  that  knowledge 
which  every  sea  officer  should  possess. 

Two  opposing  fleets  may  be  compared  with  the  figures  on  a 
chessboard,  which  are  moved  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  re- 
quire, to  give  each  opponent  the  chance  for  victory.  The  problem 

see  the  game  of  chess  well  played  by  very  ordinary  persons,  while 
the  men  who  have  proved  themselves  great  naval  tacticians  can 
be  counted  on  one*3  fingers.  Many  battles  have  been  won  at  sea 
by  men  who  could  not  be  considered  tacticians,  but  their  victories 
have  been  gained  by  courage^  which  is  just  as  necessary  in  naval 
tactics  as  in  any  other  case  courage  to  decide  qnickly  in  emer- 
gencies, without  which  no  man  can  have  the  nerve  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  offered  by  his  foe.  Courage,  combined 
with  the  science  of  which  we  are  treating,  will,  other  things  being 
equal,  insure  victory.  i 
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Naval  tactics  is  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  art  of  war^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  many  centuries  in  which  great  fleets 
have  contended  on  the  ocean,  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  acme. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  regards  the 
proper  manner  of  manoeuvring  and  fighting,  and  no  one  would 
like  to  commit  himself  by  proposing  a  system  for  future  wars, 
for  fear  of  proving  a  false  prophet,  since  so  many  new  elements 
are  constantly  entering  into  the  science  of  war  that  only  a  master 
mind  can  grasp  the  whole  subject  and  form  some  idea  of  future 
naval  operations.  Even  in  the  management  of  a  large  fleet 
in  time  of  peace,  there  is  enough  to  occupy  the  mind  of  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Many  things  are  to  be  learned  in  the  organization  of  a  fleet  be- 
fore going  into  battle,  and  he  who  neglects  to  drill  his  ship's 
crews  in  the  manoeuvres  necessary  to  enable  its  atoms  to  preserve 
a  compact  form,  or  to  change  rapidly  from  one  form  to  another, 
would  prove  himself  a  tyro  indeed,  quite  incapable  of  conducting 
great  operations. 

Naval  tactics  present  intricate  formations  which  are  Greek  to  a 
landsman  and  not  much  more  intelligible  to  those  officers  who  put 
off  learning  the  science  of  their  profession  until  they  arrive  at 
command.  Yet  all  the  formations  can  be  stored  in  the  memory, 
ready  to  be  put  in  practice  when  opportunity  occurs. 

I  here  give  an  outline  of  these  fleet  formations  which  will  show 
the  unitiated  what  difficulties  are  encountered  in  manoeuvring  a 
fleet  even  in  peaceful  times,  and  it  may  induce  them  to  further 
study  the  subject. 

An  assemblage  of  vessels,  either  by  simultaneous,  successive  or 
direct  movements,  or  by  a  conversion,  or  by  a  wheel  in  concentric 
circles,  or  by  a  combination  of  movements,  can  attain  any  forma- 
tion necessary  to  a  fleet  or  squadron.  That  is  an  axiom.  Success 
depends  on  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  may  be  readily  able  to 
form  line  ahead,  or  line  abreast,  or  in  echelon,  which  are  called 
'*  simple  formations/'  But,  if  it  happens  to  be  desirable  for  any 
combination  of  vessels  to  divide  and  form  on  more  than  one  line 
of  bearing,  the  formation  becomes  a  complex  one,  and  is  said  to 
be,  ^'in  line  ahead  in  two  columns,''  or  ''in  double  line  ahead,' 
''alternate  line  abreast,"  or  "in  groups  in  line  abreast,"  "in 
naval  square,"  "  in  double  echelon,"  or  "  in  groups  in  double 
echelon,"  or  "in  chase  formation,"  or  "  in  retreat  formation." 

These  are  the  general  formations  which  would  probably  be 
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practioed  when  two  fleets  met  npon  the  ocean  manoBuvring  for 
position  previons  to  attack,  and  it  is  not  diiBcnlt  to  see  that  such 
mancBUYTes  inyolve  intricate  changes,  the  success  of  which  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  on  the  ability  of 
commanding  officers  of  single  ships. 

Naval  tactics,  outlined  as  above,  constitute  the  system  of  attack 
and  defense  in  the  formation  of  fleets  which  we  have  adopted 
without  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  in  practice 
in  default  of  a  squadron  of  evolution,  or  of  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  manoeuvres  of  foreign  fleets,  which  latter  seem  to  depend 
more  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  simplest  formations 
than  the  case  will  warrant.  So  many  new  factors  are  constantly 
coming  into  the  field  of  naval  warfare  that  it  seems  to  me  when  a 
sea  fight  occurs,  with  all  the  latest  implements,  we  will  discover 
that  the  whole  world  has  been  committing  great  mistakes,  and 
that  there  will  be  more  science  practiced  than  has  heretofore  been 
thought  necessary,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  pay 
more  attention  to  science  than  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  simple 
fleet  manoeuvres. 

The  treatise  on  naval  tactics,  which  maybe  called  the  founda- 
tion for  all  subsequent  books  on  the  subject,  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  a  French  Jesuit,  Paul  THoste,  who  was 
a  thorough  seaman  and  had  seen  much  service  in  the  naval  wars 
with  England.  His  work  was  written  after  consultation  with  the 
Ifarshal  Count  de  Tourville  and  other  famous  admirals  of  France. 

In  their  early  career  the  French  were  not  distinguished  as 
seamen,  and  in  contests  with  the  English  in  particular,  generally 
came  off  second  best.  Even  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  English 
navy  gave  proof  of  prowess  possessed  by  no  other  nation,  owing 
to  the  attention  paid  to  her  maritime  forces  by  that  queen  of 
famous  memory.  History  abounds  with  the  record  of  English 
victories  at  sea,  and  those  gained  over  the  French  impressed  Paul 
I'Hoste  with  the  idea  of  preparing  his  treatise,  which  assisted 
greatly  in  enabling  French  fleets  to  hold  their  own  against  their 
rivals,  but  could  not  compensate  for  the  bold,  dashing  manner  in 
which  the  British  made  their  attacks,  and  frequently  set  the 
French  tactics  at  naught. 

This  trait  in  the  English  character  of  defying  all  obstacles  to 
come  in  close  contact  with  an  enemy,  seemed  to  render  the  use  of 
an  intricate  system  of  naval  tactics  unnecessary  for  them.  They 
conquered  by  the  exercise  of  that  stubborn  will  which  is  an  attri- 
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bate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race^  together  with  their  ezpertness  in 
seamanship  which  has  rendered  their  navy  renowned. 

In  future  wars^  where  new  elements  are  brought  into  play  and 
the  fleets  are  propelled  by  steam  instead  of  sails.  Great  Britain 
may  find  herself  at  fault  for  want  of  that  precise  knowledge  in 
tactics,  which  gives  an  army  such  a  decided  advantage  over  a  less 
skilled  opponent ;  yet,  with  their  stubborn  way  of  fighting,  their 
facilities  for  naval  construction  and  armament,  and  their  nautical 
ability.  Englishmen  may  prove  victorious  in  the  coming  time  as 
in  years  gone  by. 

We  can  hardly  predict  the  result  of  future  naval  wars.  France, 
the  most  scientific  of  nations,  has  made  great  improvements  in 
ships  and  all  warlike  appliances,  and,  as  the  manoBuvres  of  future 
fleets  may  correspond  more  nearly  to  those  of  an  army  than  in  the 
days  of  sailing  ships,  and  as  the  French  may  exhibit  more  skill 
than  they  did  in  former  times,  perhaps  the  English  are  destined 
one  day  to  encounter  a  foe  that  may  snatch  from  them 
the  laurels  won  since  1588,  the  year  of  the  *^  Invincible  Armada.'* 
Some  future  French  admiral  may  avenge  the  humiliation  inflicted 
on  his  country  by  Howe,  Hyde  Parker,  Hood,  Rodney,  CoUing- 
wood  and  Nelson,  not  to  mention  others  whose  names  illuminate 
the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain. 

Who  can  tell  what  may  happen  when  science  usurps  the  place 
of  seamanship  pure  and  simple  ?  The  day  may  come  when  some 
other  naval  power  than  Great  Britain  may  show  a  record  of 
brighter  and  more  important  deeds  than  have  ever  yet  been  chron- 
icled. I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  same  impulses 
which  inspired  the  Britons  of  the  past  century  still  ^XeperdUy  and 
only  want  to  be  awakened  by  the  cry,  "  To  Arms!*'  and,  all  things 
being  equal,  we  shall  see  the  Britons  gathering  on  that  element  of 
which  they  seem  a  part  a  harvest  equal  to  what  they  have  reaped 
in  the  past. 

i  believe  that  the  nations  of  Europe  look  upon  the  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain  as  the  one  thing  that  cannot  be  broken, 
and,  while  that  power  endures.  Great  Britain  will  hold  her  own 
against  any  three  continental  nations  combined.  The  same 
reasons  that,  a  century  ago,  made  the  British  navy  superior  to  all 
others  may  exist  in  the  future;  for,  during  the  French  Revolution, 
after  a  long  series  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  France^ 
the  conviction  was  forced  upon  the  latter  that  the  only  way  to 
oompete  with  her  rival  was  to  build  a  navy  of  equal  force.    Wlien 
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this  scheme  was  proposed  in  the  French  Assembly^  Mirabean 
remarked,  '^  The  English  war  marine  has  grown  to  what  it  is^ 
like  the  English  oaks  of  which  the  ships  are  built^  through  the 
slow  progress  of  a  thousand  years.  You  cannot  hare  a  navy 
without  sailors,  and  sailors  are  made  through  the  dangers  of 
the  deep,  from  father  to  son,  until  their  home  is  on  the  wave. 
Tou  cannot  build  up  a  navy  at  once  by  a  simple  act  of  legisla- 
tion.'* 

Since  the  time  of  Mirabeau  the  science  of  naval  war  has  been 
changed,  and  other  nations  of  Europe,  besides  Great  Britain, 
may,  in  the  future,  attain  reputation  as  naval  powers  which 
hitherto  they  have  failed  to  acquire.  Mirabeau  spoke  truly  when 
he  described  the  British  navy,  but  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  recent  times  are  such  as  Mother  Shipton  in  her  wildest 
predictions  never  hinted  at.  Steam  rules  everything,  and  the 
gallant  hearts  who  once  bade  defiance  to  the  tempest,  and,  like 
the  stormy  petrel,  loved  to  disport  on  waves  running  mountain 
hi^,  have  given  place  to  a  class  of  men  who,  although  they  wear 
the  emblems  of  the  old  sea-dogs,  are  of  quite  a  different  character, 
and  the  motive  power  of  war  ships  is  in  the  hands  of  mechanics 
who  have  never  been  subjected  to  that  ordeal  through  which  British 
sailors  had  to  pass  for  many  generations. 

The  advent  of  steam  has  changed  the  whole  character  of  war, 
not  only  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  different  movements  can 
be  carried  on,  but  also  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  perform 
the  manual  labor,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  place  the  sailors  of 
different  nations  on  a  more  equal  footing.  The  wars  of  the 
future,  then,  may  turn  out  to  be  as  different  as  possible  from 
those  of  the  past,  and  although  we  may  educate  oflficers  in  the 
higher  mathematics  to  enable  them  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  when 
the  time  arrives,  the  results  may  be  exactly  opposite  to  what  we 
anticipated. 

There  have  been  no  conflicts  by  which  to  test  thoroughly  the 
new  system  of  naval  warfare,  or  the  implements  by  which  war  is 
henceforth  to  be  carried  on.  In  days  of  yore  squadrons  would 
sometimes  fight  for  hours  with  smooth-bore  guns,  and  do  little 
damage  to  each  other.  Thf  guns  were  comparatively  small,  the 
ship's  sides  very  thick  and  solid,  so  that  only  the  heaviest  shot  would 
pass  through.  The  masts  and  rigging  might  be  badly  cut  up, 
but  the  ships  would  haul  off  to  repair  damages,  and  the  crippled 
^ars  and  sails  would  soon  be  replaced.     In  the  course  of  an  hour. 
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perhaps^  a  ship  that  had  been  badly  cut  up  was  ready  to  go  into 
action  again,  while  carpenters  were  slnng  over  the  side  to  plug  up 
shot  holes.  Had  any  of  the  ships  of  Nelson's  day  been  struck 
between  wind  and  water  by  a  twelve-inch  rifled  shell;  exploding 
on  impact,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  ship  would  have  had  a 
hole  torn  in  her  side  through  which  a  good-sized  whale  might 
enter,  and  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom  in  five  minutes.  Such 
is  the  disparity  between  the  guns  of  the  present  and  those  of  the 
past,  and  the  disparity  between  the  old-fashioned  line-of-battle 
ships  and  the  monster  armor-clads  of  to-day  is  equally  great. 

What  made  England  mistress  of  the  seas  were  her  wooden 
walls,  and  the  gallant  tars  that  manned  the  guns.  The  sea-girt 
isle  produced  a  far  greater  number  of  thorough  seamen  than  any 
nation  of  the  European  Continent,  for  the  latter  placed  their 
chief  reliance  in  huge  armies,  and  it  is  only  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  countries 
have  had  any  navy  at  all.  In  the  seventeenth  century  England, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  France  were  the  naval  powers  par  excellence, 
and  with  the  prestige  gained  by  the  English  against  superior 
forces,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  useless  for  the  smaller  pow- 
ers to  waste  much  money  upon  naval  armaments,  which  would 
simply  fall  a  prey  to  the  enterprising  islanders. 

It  is  only  since  the  introduction  of  steam  that  the  nations  of 
the  world,  great  and  small,  have  concluded  to  incur  the  expense 
of  a  navy,  some  of  those  who  had  previously  no  navy  at  all  be- 
coming suddenly  powerful  in  their  ships,  and  even  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  have  armor-clads  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  Europe.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
the  result  of  future  conflicts.  Had  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  been 
fought  under  steam,  who  can  say  what  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult ? 

After  the  French  adopted  the  tactics  of  L'Hoste  the  English 
plan  of  steering  boldly  down  upon  an  enemy  and  closing  with 
him  as  soon  as  possible  did  not  prove  as  effective  as  before,  for 
the  French  received  the  advancing  enemy  with  their  entire  broad- 
sides, raking  the  English  ships  fore  and  aft,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  latter  got  alongside  a  French  ship  their  sails  and  rigging 
would  be  dreadfully  cut  up.  Every  other  French  ship  would 
then  run  off  hidden  by  the  smoke  and  form  to  leeward.  As  soon 
as  the  English  formed  in  line  and  opened  their  batteries,  the  re- 
mainf^'"'  '-^  *^'*  French  fleet  would  run  off  before  the  wind  and 
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nnite  with  the  first  diyisioii^  while  the  oripped  English  could  bat 
slowly  follow.  This  system  of  the  Frenchmen  running  off  and 
reoeiTing  the  English  with  their  entire  broadside^  while  the  latter^ 
exposed  to  a  raking  fire,  could  only  use  their  bow  guns,  changed 
the  whole  character  of  naval  warfare.  The  French  were  the 
better  tactiqians,  the  English  the  better  seamen.  The  boldest 
and  most  dashing  English  commanders  frequently  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  a  French  fleet  escape  them  through  the  tactics 
of  the  Jesuit. 

These  tactical  successes  were  considered  by  the  French  as  vic- 
tories, and  in  many  cases  their  importance  justified  the  claim. 
The  French  will  probably  retain  their  superiority  as  tacticians  from 
their  peculiarly  systematic  character,  and  this  may  have  a  very 
great  effect  in  future  wars  between  them  and  the  English  in  de- 
ciding to  whom  victory  shall  belong. 

The  French  have  been  in  the  past  more  a  nation  of  soldiers, 
while  the  English  owe  not  only  their  success  in  war  but  their  very 
existence  to  the  fact  that  they  are  par  excellence  a  maritime  peo- 
ple. If  the  English  ever  permit  any  decadence  in  their  navy, 
either  in  material  or  personnel,  it  will  be  a  step  toward  the  down- 
fa^^  -  .  ..  .  .1  ^:  i  :  - .  England  should  not,  in  the  future,  omit 
any  of  those  precautions  in  perfecting  her  naval  power  which 
have  made  her  so  successful  in  the  past.  In  the  famous  naval 
battles  of  the  last  three  centuries  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific warfare  and  note  when  the  character  of  naval  design  has 
changed  so  that  what  may  have  been  considered  a  perfect  organiza- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century  would  to-day  excite  derision. 

The  engagement  of  Mathews  and  La  Const  (1744),  Anson  and 
La  Jonquiere  (1747),  Hawke  and  L'Etendeau  (1747),  Knowles 
and  Beggio  (1748),  Parker's  three  actions  (1758-59),  Boscowen 
and  La  Clue  (1759).  Keppel  (1778),  Lord  Howe  and  D'Estaing 
(1?78),  Hyde  Parker  and  De  La  Motte  (1780),  Rodney  (1780), 
Comwallis  and  La  Motte  Piquet  (1780),  Rodney  (1782),  Howe 
(1782  and  1794),  St.  Vincent  (1797),  The  Nile  (1798),  and  Trafal- 
gar, are  some  of  the  sea  fights  that  have  made  England  famous 
and  given  to  France  the  second  place,  notwithstanding  she  often 
held  her  own  against  odds  and  even  gained  glory  from  defeat. 
The  advantages  in  tactics  were  on  the  side  of  the  French,  but  the 
indomitable  energy  and  superior  seamanship  of  the  British  won 
the  day. 

There  w«  eras  in  the  history  of   naval  warfare  which  are 
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worthy  of  particular  consideration,  from  the  time  when  ships 
armed  with  heavy  artillery  began  to  act  in  concert  and  formed 
into  divisions  under  the  command  of  Admirals,  sailed  on  lines  of 
bearing-in  forms  of  pursuit  and  retreat,  and  executed  such 
manoeuvres  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  a  fleet  from 
falling  into  confusion. 

This  era  may  properly  date  from  the  sailing  of  the  "  Invinci- 
ble Armada,''  in  1588,  and  I  refer  to  it  to  show  what  courage  and 
seamanship  will  effect  against  an  apparently  overwhelming  force. 
What  happened  three  hundred  years  ago  may  happen  again  in  the 
future  with  similar  unfortunate  results  to  the  too  confident  in- 
vader. Had  Philip  of  Spain  succeeded  in  his  project  of  conquer- 
ing the  British  Islands,  the  whole  future  of  that  country  would 
have  been  changed,  and  many  events  which  have  illustrated  the 
might  and  glory  of  England  would  never  have  taken  place.  As 
master  of  England,  Philip  II.  would  have  commanded  the  North 
Sea,  forever  secured  to  Spain  the  possession  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  enabled  her  to  blockade  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  and  coop 
up  the  Bussian  bear  in  his  own  waters. 

The  Armada  was  the  most  powerful  and  perfectly  fitted  fleet 
that  had  ever  been  sent  to  sea.  It  was  conceived  by  the  most 
powerful  monarch  of  Europe,  who  was  animated  by  the  most  in- 
tense hatred  of  England,  her  Queen,  and  her  religion.  The  fleet 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  ships,  armed  with  three 
thousand  one  hundred  aiid  flfty-flve  of  the  heaviest  cannon  ^ 
known  at  the  time,  a  large  number  of  smaller  vessels,  and  a 
vast  assemblage  of  transports.  From  all  parts  of  Spain  young 
men  of  the  best  families  volunteered  their  services  until  the 
ships  could  hold  no  more.  Many  friars  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion under  the  direction  of  a  vicar  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  to  aid 
in  extirpating  heresy  after  the  conquest  of  England  should  have 
been  effected.  The  ships  of  the  Armada  were  of  enormous  size 
and  strength,  and  cased  with  heavy  planks  to  prevent  their  being 
pierced  by  cannon  balls,  a  year's  provisions  were  provided,  and 
nothing  left  undone  to  make  the  expedition  a  success.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  maritime  forces,  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  collected  a 
choice  army  of  forty  thousand  infantry  and  eighteen  hundred 
horse  ready  in  transports,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  land  in 
England. 

Such  were  the  enormous  preparations  made  by  the  Spaniards 
that  all  Eur<* "  *^  alarm,  not  knowing,  for  some  time,  where 
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the  blow  would  fall.  The  situation  of  England,  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Armada,  was  a  very  unhappy  one,  particularly  when 
Elizabeth  was  informed  by  the  King  of  France  of  the  probable 
intentions  of  Philip.  With  her  accustomed  energy  the  Queen 
took  all  necessary  steps  to  repel  the  invasion  and  the  people  of 
England  rushed  to  arms.  A  fleet  of  war  ships  was  prepared,  and, 
although  the  preparations  were  begun  only  on  November  1,  1587, 
four  years  after  Philip  had  commenced  to  fit  out  the  Armada, 
yet  the  English  fleet  was  ready  for  sea  by  December  20th  of  the 
same  year,  a  celerity  that  could  not  be  exceeded  at  the  present 
day. 

In  this  fleet  were  the  most  renowned  seamen  of  the  age.  Lord 
Howard,  of  Effingham,  was  appointed  Admiral;  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Vice-Admiral,  and  Hawkins  and  Frobisher,  Rear  Ad- 
mirals. Lord  Henry  Sejrmour,  with  forty  English  and  Dutch 
ships,  was  sent  to  prevent  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  from 
getting  to  sea.  This  piece  of  English  history  has  a  pointed  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  which  we  are  treating.  England  was  never  be- 
fore, and  never  will  again,  if  she  is  true  to  herself,  be  in  such  a 
perilous  condition  as  she  was  in  1588,  when  the  chances  seemed 
ten  to  one  that  she  could  not  escape  destruction — a  calamity 
which  would  have  retarded  civilization  for  centuries. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was  through  the  navy 
that  the  English  and  their  sovereign  escaped  destruction,  for  so 
incAsed  were  the  Spaniards  against  Elizabeth  for  putting  to 
death  the  Catholic  Queen  of  Scots,  that  they  would  have  visited 
her  with  condign  vengeance,  and  they  had  already  parceled  out 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  her  subjects. 

The  largest  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  tons,  while  none  of  those  in  the  English  fleet  exceeded 
eight  hundred,  and  their  seventy-five  ships  averaged  only  three 
hundred  tons,  while  the  disparity  of  £uns  was  great  enough  to 
have  appalled  any  but  the  stoutest  hearts.  In  the  contemporary 
accounts  of  the  Armada,  we  read  that  eighteen  of  the  largest 
Spanish  ships,  carrying  eight  thousand  men,  were  destroyed  in 
battle,  seventeen  ships  were  lost  on  the  Irish  coast,  forty  on  the 
English  coast — in  short,  disaster  overtook  the  whole  expedition, 
and  only  a  fragment  returned  to  Spain.  Of  the  English  fleet, 
but  one  ship  was  lost  in  battle  and  not  more  than  one  hundred 
men. 
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T^z^arj,  aver  the 

gaiaed  braferskipSy  bat  iber  ^ 
fiiH  of  eccrue  acd  caergy  «Ddgo%€iafld  bf 
Xo  Krzh  co&iiik&i  prevmCcd  cft  board  tbe 
rr.e  Le«i«  wvre  £oc  skiZf^  A.^Tr^rah,  the  na- 
TWfft  v«e  sec  veil  cnll<£d  as  xht  fvst^  aai  noil  of  the  toae 
ca  ifiirc^nftri  vas  ^^^r  xp  so  t  apuf  ■  a£ji  Ebi^cs  eeroDocifli  bj 
iht  r^^^ir:<=s  rr^scs^  ir  crio-  to  iascre  tk^ott  oT«r  the  berecka. 
Wiier  Gecienl  Az.i^:£t  Warae  vai  abcci  w  ceoca  tbe  in- 
ir9:i:l=.<e-2  as  Sccht  P:d^  ^  b*i  w  paai  a  icreaK  u>  nacb  the 
«iHtT-"j  m^rki.  *-  Scviiers.'^  be  saSi.  ^pzt  yosr  trui  ia  Prori- 
isn:*.  rci  faep  jrcr  rcw-i«-  irr,'  aa  czbcr^asSoa  tbtt  »haMe 
f  :r  lb*  ^s:ffr?e=>*T.  li  w^:^i  hxv^  baes  Vbl  for  «w  Spaziairdi  if 
ibfT  Lid  SfTcctfd  aiDrre  ii:=K-  u>  crtH  asd  7*«Y*j»g^-»*f  £ar  tbe 

I  b&Ti?  ^^T^^  liis  zewf  ikecc^  cf  ibe  \~ii  a'i\[iaiin  ibaX  ede- 
icasai  ^ipiciii.i  iaf  az  iitrcrart  ^arizx  at  li*  sanl  vanof 
lie  frnr*.  Tie  r*rDc:il4r  ^^a1:i:i»  vhici  Backed  tie  Efigfiab 
ftjaau^  :l  i2irw  :^:i7:i:r>»  a^?  are  klII  »raaL:<i::i.  1^^  «»  •• 
3Lx-:i  ir  aiT^ki'."*  rcw.  Lr  aLl  li^  ^ncs  w  a^ike  a  aaiy  cficaeKt,  aa 
tii.f T  w»r*  iz  *i<  iiT$  :l  ti*  Ar^.vft  Tb«?  pro^raai  of  «^  a 
iiiira  ji-:cli  LiTie  a  rnns  i^  w  i?^  i2  *>=*f'^""f^  ti*  ccodaci 
zl  fznre  :at^  w^jj^ 

Tie  iiZLrer  is  iIa:  ib*  Frltisi  :aTx  »it  SiZ  ir^?  tie  error  of 
jurrv-t^j^r  iiii  n  .-xii  d:>>»=i»  ^.:i  t:^:i»  a^^fC-eiace  la  Bard 
^afcTi.v's^  f  ,r.  ▼berv  cr:>  a  feir  f ,^rs55  cf  eT-c^^riiccu  are  brcc^t  into 
TliT,  lifT  r:x^  >e  t»x^-:i:i^i  w;ii  pr^istcaL  tc  aT~:Aitie> 


t;:-:^^  ,-i^  rdfci^  rjc:..-^  :>-, vr-.^c^a.T  $:;:.r<?si  re  p««at  r^:LireaMnt8» 
$:^.il  *?  ^vc.i  jcsj^v-y  :>^  ti-.x;^:^^::^:  od!>>*r  ti*s  a  jaeeca^  of 
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entific  stndy,  from  the  constrnction  of  hull  and  engine  and  heavy 
gnnfl  to  the  little  mitrailleuse,  which  deals  such  destruction  when 
an  opportunity  offers  for  its  use^  and  it  cannot  be  supposed^  in  this 
progressive  age^  that  these  magnificent  engines  of  war  that  have 
cost  so  much  time  and  money  are  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  manner  of  using  them  and  who 
trust  to  brute  force  for  success.  You  might  as  well  put  a  man  on 
the  coach  box  who  did  not  know  how  to  handle  the  reins  and  ex- 
pect him  to  drive  a  four-in-hand  successfully. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  British  "  Channel 
Squadron ''  as  a  technical  school,  but  an  English  writer  remarks 
of  this  fine  array  of  vessels  in  1872 :  ''The  great  tactical  revolu- 
tion caused  by  the  introduction  of  steam  has  been  either  quietly 
ignored  or  its  extreme  significance  has  been  left  to  be  pointed  out 
by  a  small  company  of  prophets  who  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
gaining  more  than  a  partial  hearing  for  the  statement  of  their 
views.  .  .  .  It  is  somewhat  humilating  to  reflect  that  as  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  immeiiise  progress  inadt!  iii  every  other  bnuieh  of  the 
naval  art,  the  very  stones  wherewith  to  raise  our  tactical  structure 
are,  as  has  been  well  said,  still  unhewn.  Some  malignant  fairy 
appears  to  have  been  slighted  al  the  birth  time  of  that  mighty 
fleet  which  has  won  the  admiration  and  become  the  model  of  all 
the  navies  of  the  world.  It  possesses  all  the  elements  of  perfec- 
tion, but  lacks  one  gift,  the  power  to  use  them  with  effect.  We 
have  as  yet  found  out  no  proper  system  of  tactics,  not  because  the 
invention  of  one  is  impossible,  but  because  we  have  neglected  to 
follow  the  road  which  leads  to  it." 

This  was  written  some  years  ago,  but  applies  substantially  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  slow  progress  in  naval  tactics  be- 
ing anything  but  creditable.  Hence,  while  great  fleets  of  armor- 
clads  are  found  throughout  Europe,  and  many  of  the  ships  are 
wonders  in  naval  science,  it  would  seem  diflBcult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  predict  what  would  be  their  effect  in  future  wars,  unless 
these  mighty  structures  are  taken  into  battle  under  such  tactical 
arrangements  as  will  prevent  confusion  and  make  each  fleet  a  unit, 
00  &r  as  possible. 

Not  to  possess  a  good  system  of  naval  tactics  would  put  the 
modem  nations  behind  those  of  antiquity.  The  Greeks  in  partic- 
ular, taught  in  public  schools  the  science  of  naval  warfare,  and 
the  victories  they  gained  at  sea  were  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
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fleets  were  directed  by  men  of  great  ability,  according  to  a  system 
that  enabled  the  vessels  to  act  in  concert.  The  fleets  of  antiquity 
were  propelled  by  oars,  those  of  the  fnture  will  be  driven  by  Steam 
or  other  power  that  will  insure  certainty  of  movement.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  that  the  system  of  the  fnture  would  be  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Greeks. 

The  first  period  of  naval  warfare  extends  from  the  time  of 
the  PhoBnicians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians  and  Bomans  to  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  of  England ;  the  second  to  the  year  1697,  when 
the  French,  after  many  defeats,  adopted  the  tactics  of  THoste  ; 
the  third  to  the  time  when  screw  propulsion  was  generally  adopted 
for  naval  purposes,  and  the  fourth  since  the  armor-clad  and  its 
immense  guns  came  into  existence. 

In  all  the  changes  of  modem  times  the  English  have  been 
generally  prompt  to  adopt  what  promised  to  be  improvements,  and 
it  seems  strange  that,  though  so  near  perfection  in  everything  else 
connected  with  her  fleets,  she  has  never  yet  had  a  proper  system 
of  tactics  such  as  would  enable  her  to  move  her  forces  into 
action  with  that  celerity  which  is  demanded  by  the  change  in  the 
system  of  naval  warfare,  and  some  of  us  may  live  to  see  the 
Fnmoh,  Russians  or  (Germans  manoeuvring  their  ships  with  a  pre- 
cision superior  to  the  nation  which  has  most  at  stake  on  the 
ocean  and  to  whom  the  absence  of  this  perfection  in  tactics  may 
mean  future  defeat 

It  is  this  supineness  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
the  art  of  naval  war  which  makes  us  doubtful  as  to  the  results  of 
future  naval  wars  in  which  she  may  have  a  part ;  the  conditions 
will  bii  so  difforont  from  what  they  have  been  hitherto. 

Hinoo  Trafalgar,  there  have  been  no  great  battles  between  fleets 
Aiul  fow  ongagt^mouts  of  consequence  between  single  vessels.  The 
battio  of  i.is8A,  betwi'en  the  Italians  and  Austrians,  where  Ad- 
miral To^»totT  gHimnl  a  decisive  victory,  was  destitute  of  every- 
thing taotioaU  ami  the  day  was  won  by  a  spasmodic  dash,  in 
wbloh  tho  Auvtrian  flagship  sunk  the  beet  vessel  in  the  Italian 
(loot  atut  WHS  honielf  almost  disabled. 

*rh0  lmttl«k  kA  Navarino,  in  which  the  combined  fleets  of  Great 
HrUaiu  and  VVanoi^  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet,  offers  no  informa- 
tion \\\  rtkfartt  io  naval  tactics.  The  war  between  Chili  and  Peru 
i»Ua  us  ttuUUai  UmU  wtmkl  detamune  the  value  of  armor-clada 
tlt«r  VtriBJBHll^  *li^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^"^  where  an  iron-dad 
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sqnidron  was  used  againrt  stone  forts  and  earthworks  the  British 
fleet  did  not  show  itself  impregnable  to  the  Egyptian  guns  while 
redndng  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria  to  rains.  It  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  result  of  an  encounter  between  two  fleets 
of  armor-clads  of  eqnal  size  at  sea,  where  ships-of-the-line,  rams, 
and  torpedo  vessels  are  brought  together.  Without  doubt  there 
will  be  a  different  state  of  affairs  to  what  has  generally  been  ex- 
pected. 

When  the  battle  between  the  *^  Monitor ''  and  the  '*  Merrimac  '* 
occnrred  the  powers  of  £urope  were  struck  with  amazement,  for 
it  was  plain  that  this  action  had  given  the  deathblow  to  all  those 
magniflcent  ships  which  had  hitherto  been  the  pride  of  their 
respective  nations,  since  they  would  be  helpless  to  contend  against 
vessels  of  the  new  American  type.  Here  were  two  vessels  thickly 
armored  with  iron,  with  guns  of  the  heaviest  type,  joined  in 
battle  at  close  quarters  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  without  either 
receiving  serious  damage.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  action 
might  have  continued  until  both  vessels  had  exhausted  their  am- 
munition, while  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  heaviest  three- 
decker  could  not  lie  half  an  hour  alongside  the  improved  iron- 
clads the  United  States  Government  was  constracting.  With 
the  energy  which  characterizes  Great  Britain,  where  her  navy  is 
concerned,  she  lost  no  time  in  making  preparations  to  meet  the 
emergency,  replacing  her  ships-of-the-line  and  three-deckers 
by  a  type  of  armored  vessels  that  could  enable  her  to  defy  the 
world. 

In  1862,  Great  Britain  constructed  the  grandest  fleet  of  steam 
war  vessels  that  had  ever  been  put  afloat.  It  had  always  been  her 
policy  to  build  her  line-of-battle  ships  as  nearly  alike  as  possible, 
so  that  when  drawn  up  in  line  they  would  present  a  uniform 
weight  of  metal  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  no  one  part  be 
weaker  than  the  other.  No  two  powers  in  Europe  combined, 
could  have  presented  such  a  line  of  battle  at  sea  as  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  she  was  a  match  for  France,  Russia  and  Spain. 
Well  do  I  remember  those  grand  old  ships  of  the  '*  Trafalgar ''  and 
the  "Wellington  "  class,  the  latter  built  to  carry  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  and  the  former  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns.  The  very 
sight  of  these  ships  gave  an  exalted  ideal  of  naval  power.  The 
French  and  Russians  had  equally  fine  ships,  but  the  guns  at 
Hampton  Boads  sounded  the  death  knell  of  these  grand  vessels. 
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and  in  m  fowjean  they  were  all  bdd  up  in  ordinary  as  mementoes 
of  the  past 

It  was  mdanchidy  to  see  the  mighty  stractnres  which  had  up- 
hdd  the  glory  and  power  of  the  nations  consigned  to  the  scrap 
he^>,  bat  there  was  no  altematiTe  when  their  seryices  were  no 
longn'  Tahiable.  Bat,  right  here,  European  powers  lost  sight  of 
one  most  important  consideration.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican BeToIuti<A  it  had  been  the  aim  of  all  naval  powers  to  main- 
tain fleets  compoeed  of  ships-of-the-line,  which  should  be  their 
main  power  of  attack  and  defense,  while  frigates  were  not  admit- 
ted to  the  line  of  battle  but  served  as  outposts  or  to  take  a  crippled 
Tessel  oat  of  action,  or  act  as  dispatch  vessels,  in  fact,  be  'Hhe 
eyes  of  the  fleet,"  for  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  the 
power  of  a  navy  lay  in  its  ability  to  unite  in  a  compact  line  as 
many  of  the  largest  class  of  ships  as  possible.  In  computing  the 
power  of  a  navy,  the  number  of  line-of-battle  ships  it  could  send 
to  sea  was  the  test  of  its  strength ;  for,  no  matter  how  many  frig- 
ales  and  sloope-of >war  a  nation  might  possess,  they  could  not  con- 
tend against  the  ships-of-the-line. 

In  building  a  new  navy  Great  Britain,  and  those  who  followed 
her.  committed  grave  mi^akes.  They  did  not  apparently  con- 
sider that  there  wouM  be  stiU  the  same  necessity  for  heavy  ships 
to  form  in  line  of  battle,  while  frigates  and  sloops,  or  conunerce 
destroyers,  should  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  new 
order  of  things  for  use  in  time  of  war.  There  was  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  in  Europe  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  types 
of  vcesels  that  had  battled  in  Hampton  Beads.  Secretary  Welles, 
in  his  pride  at  the  success  of  the  monitors  at  the  conclusion  of 
<Hir  ciril  war.  sent  the  "  Miantonomoh"to  Europe.  She  was  a 
dow  reissel.  but  of  formidable  dimensions  and  strength,  with 
he«TT  giins  that  would  have  destroyed  any  ship  in  the  British 
navT.  Combined  in  line  with  others  of  like  destructive  power, 
she  misrht  have  been  called  invincible,  but  her  merits  were  gen- 
erally ignored,  and  her  defects  sharply  commented  upon. 

The  ^rr^^at  subject  of  discossion  in  England  at  tbat  time  was, 
*•  What  should  constitute  a  modem  war-ship  ?*'     ilany  proposals 
wer>?  made  by  different  naval  architc^:t3  and  ship  bnild' 
much  discttsaioii  ensiuxl  in  the  Board  of 
w^  ^ttkd  byboiMing  the ' 
bolk  of  ti^ee  vessels 
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the  "  MiMitonomoh  "  class,  supplied  with  proper  engines,  heavy 
ordnance  and  armor,  and  such  other  appliances  as  English 
mechanical  skill  could  devise. 

An  English  writer  observes  :  '^  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  this  country  that  throughout  all  the  excitement  and  conten- 
tion of  the  last  fifteen  years,  those  who  guide  our  naval  policy 
have  preserved,  on  the  whole,  a  wise  course,  and  have  added  to 
the  navy  year  by  year  a  succession  of  the  most  powerful  ships 
that  the  resources  at  their  command  enabled  them  to  produce. 
They  have  not  waited  till  it  could  be  proved  beyond  dispute  by 
a  priori  reasoning  what  the  characteristics  of  a  modern  war-ship 
shoold  be;  but  have  gone  on  building  ships  of  increased  and 
varied  power,  so  that  should  an  emergency  arise,  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared, if  not  with  a  fleet  of  perfect  ships,  at  least  with  a  more 
formidable  fleet  than  can  be  possibly  brought  against  us.  This 
is  most  unmistakably  our  present  position  :  After  a  short  period 
of  reconstruction,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  most  magnificent 
fleet  that  has  ever  been  seen,  and  are  able  to  send  to  any  part  of 
the  world  an  amount  of  fighting  power  that  appears  positively^ 
overwhelming/' 

This  is  substantially  true,  for  the  English  have  kept  ahead  of 
all  other  nations  in  the  number  of  their  armor-clad  ships  ;  but 
whether  she  has  developed  the  best  line-of -battle  ship,  one  that 
can  maintain  position,  and  not  be  driven  from  the  line  owing  to 
some  inherent  weakness,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  "Warrior"  and  "  Black  Prince  "  were  certainly  not  good 
types  of  line-of -battle  ships,  and  in  no  way  equaled  some  foreign 
Totaels  built  shortly  after  them.     They  were  good  frigates,  but 
not  Bhipg-of-the-line.      The  *^ Hercules,"  "Monarch,"  "Mino- 
taur," "  Northumberland,"  "  Inconstant,"  "  Bellerophon,"  "De- 
fense." "Narcissus,"  "Agincourt,"  "Volage,"  "Iron  Duke," 
"  Hotgpur,"  "  Glatton  "  and  "Devastation"  were  excellent  de- 
«gn«  for  their  time,  but  they  are  not  all  alike  or  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  take  their  place  in  line  of  battle  against  the  guns  of  to- 
day, which  shows  a  want  of  forethought  such  as  we  should  hardly 
have  expected  in  thf»  Board  of  Admiralty.     Steady  improvement 
^  marV     •  British  Navy,  and  at  the 

P'^*''"  ^^  probably  prevent  any 

I  ID   D.    POBTEB. 
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SoMB  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  rapidly  growing  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  world  for  the  art  and  artists  of  the  stage.  Not 
so  many  years  ago,  social  laws  proscribed  the  followers  of  the  the- 
atrical calling  in  most  ofFensire  and  oontemptaous  terms.  In  these 
present  days  there  is  no  social  eminence  to  which  the  serious  and 
earnest  artist  of  the  stage  may  not  moont,  no  circle  so  ezclnsiye 
that  its  gates  may  not  be  passed  by  the  player  who  shall  prove  per- 
sonally  worthy. 

Described  in  the  old  English  statutes  as  Tagabonds,  ''  ftich  as 
wake  on  the  night  and  sleep  on  the  day,  and  hunt  customaVilB  tav- 
erns and  ale-houses,  and  routs  about,  and  no  man  wot  from  whence 
they  came,  nor  whither  they  go,''  the  dramatic  artist  of  to-day 
finds  every  door  open  and  every  hand  stretched  out  in  welcome. 

What  are  the  moving  causes  of  this  lifting  up  of  the  theatre 
and  its  followers  ?  Are  they  to  be  discovered  in  the  devotion  of 
players  to  the  development  and  dignification  of  their  art,  or  in  the 
supposititious  exaltaticm  of  the  stage  by  society  personages  who 
have  persuaded  themselves  that,  in  becoming  associated  with  the 
drama«  they  are  assisting  in  its  ''  elevation  **  ? 

I  think  that  any  serious  consideration  of  this  advancement  of 
the  profession  of  acting  must  bring  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been 
occasioned  purely  by  the  care  and  thought  and  increasing  jwwer  of 
the  actors  themselves.     No  barrier  can  stand  forever  before  the 

{•.\i,iv\^-'    vt  .uva*^.'i.        il     i>    uUiV      L'V     Ixlt?    COtlteUlUL    toil 

wlvioh  proiluc  >{unent  that  any  of  the  arts  has  gone  for- 

wjinU  nml  this  tippiies  with  particular  force  to  the  dramatic  art, 
wluclu  biHUg  ajM||iM||n  of  all  the  others,  is  the  most  difficult 

It  w^M^^^BT^^^^^^^^  blow  to  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  dmntl^^^^H^  '•  a^lor.  equipped  with  a  pleasing  per- 

*^iiw^'  ^rrace  and  ten  lessons  in  eloQU- 
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tion^  were  to  gain^  as  an  actress^  the  approval  of  thoughtful 
obeeryers.  I  do  not  say  that  a  society  leader  may  not  become  a 
dramatic  artist.  But  her  progress  must  be  accomplished  by  the 
same  methods  and  labors  and  experiences  as  those  which  mark  the 
adyancement  of  the  humblest  beginner  in  the  ranks. 

To  most  of  those  who  move  from  the  private  mansion  to  the 
stage,  acting  seems  an  easy  accomplishment,  and  theatrical  tri- 
umphs appear  the  simple  rewards  of  trivial  labors.  Thus,  your 
society  amateur,  with  her  few  lessons  and  her  parlor  graces — 
which  are  by  no  means  stage  graces — starts  serenely  in  at  the  top, 
expecting  to  see  herself  instantly  recognized  as  a  dramatic  artist. 
Sometimes  she  finds  in  notoriety  a  balm  for  the  abrasion  of  her 
expectations.  But,  more  generally,  she  feels  that  the  actors,  the 
newspapers  and  the  general  community,  have  entered  into  a  dark 
conspiracy  to  thwart  her  ambitions  and  rob  the  drama  of  one  of 
its  most  shining  lights.  There  should  be  no  room  on  the  stage 
for  any  man  or  woman  who  is  not  willing  to  study  and  work  un- 
ceasingly not  only  for  individual  triumph,  but  also  for  the  growth 
and  huuor  of  the  art  of  acting.  Such  persons  do  not  ornament 
the  stage  any  more  than  they  comprehend  its  mission  or  measure 
its  worth.  Far  from  elevating  the  dramatic  art,  they  retard  its 
progress  and  bring  upon  it  the  reproach  of  purposeless  frivolity. 

The  task  of  the  dramatic  artist  is  not  of  a  trifling  nature.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  player  to  not  merely  impersonate  the  crea- 
tions of  poetic  genius,  but  to  illuminate  them — to  make  a  picture 
of  the  dramatist's  &ncy.  Sculpture,  painting,  music  and  poetry 
are...  ;:.i,.i,     ,.r  i  ,jr  .[-.uuatic  artist  who  has  the  highest 

aapirations.  The  temperament  must  be  more  or  less  charged 
with  melody,  and  there  must  be  not  only  some  knowledge  of  the 
arts  but  a  direct  sympathetic  feeling  for  all  of  them.  The  true 
dramatic  artist  must  be  upon  a  mental  and  sympathetic  level  with 
the  maker  of  the  character  he  or  she  is  to  perform,  or  the  char- 
acterization ceases  to  possess  importance  as  a  contribution  to  the 
art  products  of  the  time. 

A  difficulty  of  the  players'  position  is  that  when  we  have  once 
made  our  picture  it  must  remain  as  it  is.  We  cannot  draw  a  pen 
t\irough  a  phrase  that  proves,  upon  examination,  to  have  been  badly 
chosen,  and  we  cannot  paint  out  a  blemish  upon  our  canvas,  re- 
touching the  spot  at  our  leisure.  When  our  portraiture  once 
takee  !orm,  it  is  instantly  judged  for  what  it  is,  not  what  it  may 
vou  cxLvni.— KG.  386.  2 
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become  by  reyision.  The  dramatic  artist  is  tbacr  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  the  workers  in  other  lines  of  art. 

It  is  a  great  ^  part  of  our  mission  to  seek  oat  the  utmost  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  compositions  that  have  been  framed  for  the 
stage  and  bring  them  to  the  light.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  accom- 
plish this  task  with  success  until  we  have,  by  long  study  and  ex- 
perience^ trained  our  natural  qualities  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
dramatic  effects  really  are,  and  a  power  to  bring  them  out. 

Let  me  choose,  for  an  example,  the  "Winter's  Tale.*'  When  I 
was  preparing  for  its  presentation  in  London  many  close  readers 
of  Shakespeare  were  considerably  more  than  doubtful  of  the  result. 
Professor  Max  Muller  said  to  me  one  day:  "  I  do  not  see  what  can 
be  made  of  this  work.  Viewed  from  the  dramatic  stapdpoint  I 
regard  it  as  not  only  the  least  valuable  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  but 
as  being  almost  wholly  worthless." 

"You  must  go  and  see  it,*'  I  replied. 

"  I  shall  do  so,"  he  continued,  "  and  if  you  can  convince  me 
that  the  *  Winter's  Tale '  is  worth  the  labor  and  expense  you  are 
bestowing  upon  it,  I  shall  admit  that  I  was  completely  in  error." 

He  did  see  the  production,  and  he  very  heartily  admitted  that 
he  had  been  completely  deceived  as  to  its  value  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses. Thus,  I  hold,  that  the  dramatic  artist,  by  the  sustained 
and  tireless  exercise  of  his  or  her  art,  may  prove  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  student,  who,  without  knowledge  of  the  stage,  must 
frequently  lose  sight  of  the  best  qualities  of  dramatic  poetry. 

The  "Winter's  Tale,"  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all  read- 
ers, has  proved  to  be,  not  only  interesting  in  a  literary  sense,  but 
highly  dramatic  in  its  action,  and  much  more  than  usually  rich 
in  episode.  It  was  in  this  last  quality  that  the  play  was  most 
generally  thought  to  be  utterly  deficient,  and  the  insight  of  stage 
experience,  training  and  study  was  required  to  make  it  apparent. 
The  discovery  of  all  the  purely  dramatic  effects  in  any  given  work 
is  not  possible  to  the  student  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  art  of 
acting  in  its  best  sense.  Indeed,  the  author  himself  is  frequent- 
ly ignorant  of  the  complete  possibilities  of  his  play.  It  is  only 
the  dramatic  artist  who  can  fully  enlighten  him,  and  by  this  en- 
lightenment assist  him  to  the  creation  of  still  greater  effects. 

An  instance  illustrating  the  power  of  the  dramatic  artist  to 
suggest  and  bring  out  the  meanings  of  the  author  where  they  have 
not  been  apparent  to  the  reader  or  student,  was  made  known  in 
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the  Hounet-Sully  production  of  ''  Hamlet  '^  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
{aise.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  production  of  Shakespeare  ever 
known,  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  splendor  and  outlay, 
bnt  as  viewed  from  the  point  of  realistic  suggestiyeness.  All 
Paris  went  to  see  it,  and  a  great  many  people  made  the  journey 
from  London  for  the  express  purpose  of  witnessing  the  revival.  I 
confess  to  having  followed  it,  with  eager  interest,  no  less  than  eight 
times. 

Reference  to  a  single  event  in  the  representation  will  confer 
an  idea  of  the  remarkable  skill  shown  in  conveying  the  illusion 
intended  by  the  author.    In  the  first  place,  the  curtain  went  up 
on  a  scene  in  which  there  was  an  atmospheric  effect  so  skillfully 
devised  as  to  suggest  most  vividly  the  blue-cold  of  a  winter  night  in 
Denmark.  For  some  moments  there  was  silence  on  the  stage,  which 
was  deserted.    Then  there  was  heard  in  the  distance  the  clanking 
sound  of  a  man  in  armor.     The  sound  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  then  a  guard  appeared  upon  the  scene,  beating  his 
hands  and  blowing  his  warm  breath  upon  his  fingers,  in  an  ap- 
parent endeavor  to  restore  his  circulation.    He  crossed  the  stage 
without  a  word  and  disappeared.    He  could  be  heard  receding  in' 
the  distance,  and  finally  came  in  sight  again  at  the  back  of  the 
stage. 

All  this  was  done  before  a  word  was  spoken,  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  show  just  what  kind  of  night  it  was.  In  this  the  action 
waa  extremely  successful.  It  brought  out,  pictorially,  the  poet's 
briefly-described  conditions  surrounding  the  opening  of  his  play. 
There  might  be  recalled  a  number  of  similar  effects  which  were 
brought  out  in  this  same  representation,  but  this  single  incident 
win  serve  to  show  the  value  of  the  dramatic  artist's  ^insight  as  a 

uri^^    ^^    iiiaivin^    uicui  LJib    iiUUiui'  »    aeoi|^ll^   Uu  iiiullcr  iiuW   lightly 

it  may  have  been  touched  by  the  writer. 

The  knowledge  that  makes  possible  this  detection  of  mean- 
ings, sometimes  written  between  the  lines,  comes  through  the 
training  of  ^the  dramatic  instinct  that  is  the  substructure  upon 
which  the  actor  builds  his  art.     But,  in  the  building,  there  is  un- 
told endeavor,  and  often  bitter  disappointment.     There  is  noth- 
ing aboat  the  progress  of  a  dramatic  artist  that  is  at  all  in  the 
line  of  carelessness  and  ease.     Every  step  carries  one  into  more 
difficult  paths,  and  an  accidental  triumph  is  robbed  of  half  its 
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These,  at  first  sight  trivial  elaborations,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, go  to  show  that  the  merest  trifles  in  dramatic  art  are  worth 
the  labor  involyed  in  their  acquirement.  And  it  is  only  through 
long  and  earnest  effort,  careful  training,  lofty  thought  and  deter* 
mined  purpose,  that  the  player  of  to-day  has  been  raised  from 
the  shadow  of  the  past,  and  finds  himself  no  longer  a  vagabond, 
but  a  recognized  artist,  to  whom  the  world  is  Open. 

The  possibilities  of  the  art  are  boundless  to  those  who  ap- 
proach it  with  the  proper  motives,  spurred  by  a  fitting  instinct. 
Such  votaries  may  be  of  high  or  low  degree.  That  matters 
nothing.  But  the  person  who  steps  upon  the  stage,  from  palace 
or  hovel,  in  pursuit  of  notoriety  or  unearned  gain,  has  no  right 
to  be  admitted  to  the  dramatic  profession. 

Mabt  Aif  debson. 
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F^KXWSLL     WOBDS    TO    THE     SeOBETABT    OF    StATE. 


My  Deab  Secbetart  :  It  is  precisely  three  years  since  I  en- 
deaTored,  by  means  of  an  open  letter  in  The  Beview,  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  you  placed  your  country- 
men when  you  consented  to  become  the  bulwark  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. You  must^  I  think,  haye  recognized  my  sincerity, 
though  a  constitutional  bias  in  fayor  of  plain  speaking  has  some- 
times in  similar  cases  defeated  a  kind  intention.  In  offering  your- 
self as  sponsor  for  an  unknown  President,  you  exemplified  the 
spirit  in  which  a  great  nation  loyes  to  be  seryed.  You  rejected 
the  selfish  persuasion  that  there  was  only  one  official  station  which 
could  add  to  your  fame,  and  accepted  the  uncongenial  function  of 
allaying  popular  anxiety.  You  doubtless  anticipated  many  of  the 
tribulations  which  commonjjr  adhere  to  a  yicarious  sacrifice,  and 
in  cheerfully  confronting  them  in  behalf  of  the  people  you  gaye 
a  most  chiyalrous  construction  to  the  motto  of  ''  noblesse  oblige.'' 

Bot  the  result  has  been  yery  different  from  what  you  expect- 
ed. The  historian  of  current  eyents  who  should  assert  that  he 
failed  to  recall  another  instance  where  a  great  reputation  was  so 
quickly  wasted  as  yours  has  been  could  not  safely  be  accused  of 
having  a  short  memory.  If  such  a  declaration  should  be  so  altered 
as  to  read  ''  recklessly  wasted/'  it  would  at  once  become  inaccu- 
fmte  and  misleading.  You  have  not  been  reckless  in  the  dissipa- 
tion of  your  fame,  but  cautious,  rather,  and  circumspect.  You 
■eem  to  the  dispassionate  observer  to  have  arranged  your  own 
eclipse  with  a  careful  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  obscuration; 
to  have  foreseen,  and,  indeed,  to  have  brought  about  with  elabo- 
iBte  pains,  the  circumstances  of  your  own  extinction.  I  know 
that  this  appearance  of  things  is  deceitful.  You  are  not  a  delib- 
erate suicide.     You  have  ardently  longed  that  your  sun  might 
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neyer  set^  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  you  will  retire  from  pub- 
lic life  with  a  bitter  consciousness  of  haying  been  unequal  to  the 
task  that  you  assumed.  You  will  not  understand  it,  for  you  do 
not  understand  yourself.  It  is  so  many  years  since  you  imbibed 
the  idea  that  you  were  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank,  and  your 
countrymen  so  long  insisted  upon  that  estimate,  that  you  will  neyer 
quite  realize  the  truth  which  is  now  apparent  to  eyery  one  else. 

The  country  and  not  alone  your  own  party  was  under  the  spell 
of  the  Bayard  tradition.  There  may  haye  been  individuals  in 
the  halcyon  past  who  had  conceived  the  startling  suspicion  that 
the  sedate  and  frigid  Senator  from  Delaware  was  not  much  larger 
than  his  State,  but  if  so  they  never  divulged  it.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  without  political  distinctioi^  you  were  a  noble  and 
notable  figure.  The  whisper  of  your  name  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency  was  heard  for  many  successive  years  with  an  incredu- 
lous smile,  but  the  incredulity  testified  to  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  blind  guides  of  the  party  which  your  membership  illustrated 
and  was  not  in  the  least  degree  a  reflection  upon  yourself.  Indeed, 
so  partial  was  the  judgment  of  your  fellow  men,  that  the  most  ar- 
dent of  your  political  adversaries  were  always  reminded  by  your 
affiliation  with  Democracy  of  Shakespeare's  jeweled  toad.  If 
your  party  could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  nominate  you,  and 
if  so  remarkable  a  selection  should  have  been  ratified  at  the  polls,  it 
would  have  been  universally  acknowledged  that  for  the  second 
time  good  had  come  out  of  Nazareth,  and  your  compatriots  would 
have  felt  a  pleasurable  thrill  of  pride  and  satisfaction  at  the 
apotheosis  of  hereditary  virtue. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  your 
countrymen  have  ever  regarded  you  with  affection,  or  with  rever- 
ence, which  implies  affection.  That  is  an  emotion  which  you 
never  evoked.  Nor,  in  truth,  was  awe  precisely  the  sentiment 
that  you  inspired.  It  has  been  said  that  Daniel  Webster  occa- 
sionally appeared  to  his  contemporaries  as  Moses  appeared  to  the 
Israelites,  '^  as  he  emerged  from  the  dark  clouds  and  thick  smoke 
of  Sinai,  his  face  all  radiant  with  the  breath  of  divinity.''  You, 
sir,  never  so  shone  upon  mankind.  Your  admirers,  among  whom 
I  used  to  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  considering  myself  enrolled, 
were,  fortunately,  never  called  upon  to  stand  and  deliver  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  You  are  not  yet  old,  and  it  is 
only  a  b^^aiH:  time  since  you  were  young,  but  for  all  practical  pur* 
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poses  you  had  been  Landed  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  there 
WM  not  a  human  being  so  profane  as  to  invalidate  your  nimbus. 

Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  you  condescended  to  be 
monopolized  by  a  portfolio,  for  it  was  not  later  than  January, 
1885,  when  you  became  aware  that  Orover  Cleveland  had  deter- 
mined to  make  you  the  instrument  of  his  own  immortality.  Three 
months  later  you  were  seated  in  the  chair  of  Seward,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  American  people,  and  from  that  coign  of  vantage 
you  forthwith  began  to  survey  the  world,  and  prepare  to  open 
your  oyster.  The  nations  of  the  earth  had  schooled  themselves 
against  surprise  at  the  irruption  of  representative  functionaries 
from  the  United  States,  and  had  generally  avoided  all  manifesta- 
tions of  alarm;  but  you  succeeded  in  startling  more  than  one  of 
them  out  of  the  composure  which  befits  great  kings  and  common- 
wealths. I  shall  not  arouse  painful  memories,  some  of  which  have 
been  so  long  asleep  that  it  is  better  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  assume  that  they  are  dead,  by  anything  more  pre- 
cise than  an  allusion  to  the  wonderful  diplomatic  discoveries  that 
you  made  when  you  turned  your  double  convex  lens  upon  the 
Democratic  cohorts  in  search  of  patriots  who  were  willing  to 
leave  their  native  land  for  a  term  of  years.  The  collection  which 
you  made  and  subsequently  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
bore  such  witness  to  the  possibi^ties  of  our  soil  and  climate  as 
not  even  the  Paris  Exposition  had  been  able  to  furnish.  That 
famous  orchid,  Keiley  Virginiensis,  was  perhaps  your  most  con- 
spicuous ''  find,''  but  others  were  not  less  skilfully  unearthed  and 
were  more  successfully  transplanted. 

But  the  discovering  of  ministers  and  consuls  and  the  shipping 
of  them  to  foreign  parts  was  scarcely  more  than  a  diversion  of 
your  leisure  moments^  and  so  soon  as  a  convenient  opportunity 
offered  you  took  up  the  serious  business  of  instructing  mankind 
in  the  science  of  statesmanship.  The  climate  of  Beverly,  Mass., 
could  not  have  agreed  with  the  English  diplomat  who  put  his 
head  through  a  noose  last  summer  and  has  lately  gone  home  with 
its  impress.  So  long  as  he  remained  in  Washington  he  was 
entirely  equal,  not  only  to  his  obligations,  but  also  to  his  oppor- 
tunities. Before  you  had  been  three  months  in  oflSce  he  had  taken 
a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  Secretary  of  State  than  your  country- 
men had  ever  been  able  to  obtain.  In  the  game  that  you  cheerfully 
•at  down  to  play  for  the  rights  and  dignities  of  American  fiaher- 
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men  roa  held  all  tlie  best  cards;  bat  the  Bridsh  Minister,  greatly 
to  his  credit  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  waa  expected  of 
him  bj  Her  Majesty b  goT^nment,  played  hia  hand  ''to  the 
qneen'a  taste,'*  and  before  3roa  knew  it,  yon  had  become  diaaa- 
tnxLslT  inrolred.  Let  me  do  myeelf  the  pieasnre  and  yon  the 
justice  to  aay  that  yoa  aftowards  aeemed  to  reahae  for  a  brief 
period  the  magnitude  of  the  stakes,  and  made  what  appeared  to 
be  a  manly  and  rigoroos  effort  to  extricate  yoma^  In  the 
spring  and  snmmer  of  1SS6  yoa  oaed  such  expreadons  aa  these  in 
referring  to  the  wanion  insolence  of  Canada :  **  Sach  proceed- 
ings I  conceire  to  be  flagrantly  Tioiadxe  of  the  reciprocal  commer- 
cial prirCeg^es  to  which  ciuiens  of  the  United  Stacea  are  lawfully 
entiiled."  *"  I  earnestly  protest  ag^iinst  this  unwarranted  with- 
holding of  lawful  commercial  privilege  from  an  Amoican  ulsbcI 
and  h^-  owners,  and  f c^  the  l<»s  and  damage  consequent  thereon 
the  government  of  Great  Brl:ain  will  be  held  liable,"  *'  Against 
this  treannens  I  mjike  instant'and  formal  protest.*  **  These  are 
fagrant  Tiolidons  of  trearr  rights  of  their  ciiiiesa;,  for  which  the 
United  Slates  exwct  prompt  remedial  action  by  Her  Majesty's 
goTemmen:,*  But  th^K^?  soismodio  thrx>es  wete  soon  otw,  and 
you  rvlar^jed  into  thit  plaoid  indnlgenoe  of  the  British  Minister^ 
propensities  with  which  you  hid  beg::n  a  year  before  the  sdll  nn- 
£ni<hed  g:iaie  fx^r  the  nsherles^ 

The  chief  trv^cMe  with  yoa.  my  d;?ar  secretary,  h^  bewi,  from 
£r55  to  last — exvvrting  on>  the  short  Inoii  interv:!!  to  which  al- 
hisi.^n  has  K^n  msvie — that  yvx:  haxe  con-oeiT^  the  who je  dispute 
in  the  wTon^  li^ht.  ani  jvr^ted  in  regarding  it  fr\>m  the  wrong 
p?in:  of  Tiew.  You  hixe  rersexxfred  in  the  conxictixn  that  the 
Amerlv^An  ixvi  >  w^ouM  n^dik^  rwm  fv*r  one  norv  la;irel  on  your 
crow^icxi  brv  w,  if  only  you  suvveeoxxi  in  cvxixing  Canada  into  the 
ar^tnitous  ov^nvN:>^ion  of  a  few  trining  rr>i.-*^:^rs:  wbereas,  what 
the  An^t-riodin  iyvv*o  hiixe  Kvn  vlerr^niing  all  alrng  wh  the  re- 
s:imrti.^n  v^f  ar.oier.t  r ^rht;?.  Yv-^rt  hire  vvnst^^tly  adhered  to  the 
rct^:::.^n.  if  not  to  the  K>,of.  th.>i:  our  o^-iiinal  title  w»  to  noth- 
ing at  aU^  mmI  UmI  ai^ytluaf  ^ywri  Uib  wms  an  a^x::Iisition.  It 
ift  imm*i^9%y|  |^  t||^  ^^t..*.^  *%>meii  Mil  l»  j\ cr^If .  whetbo"  yoor 
be««  mrr^e^  r^Ma»  m^  eUi^:::ty  oi  Tisiocu  bat  I 

^ai  fpitlty  to  a  defect  bt- 

„  .liifsaiuogL  ie»  ^?^J  ^^  ^^^^t 

writaal  iobc^  %  -i  ImmI  im  Iwofid  with 
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noiL  Let  118  then  suppose  that  you  were  unable  to  see 
stnight  when  the  British  Minister  came  to  you  in  the  early 
summer  of  1885,  with  his  bland  assurance  of  a  tender  solici- 
tade  for  the  poor  American  fisherman,  taken  unawares  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  and  remitted  to  the  untender  mercies 
of  the  Treaty  of  1818  by  the  cruel  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  This  disinterested  act  of  friendship  produced  such 
a  profound  impression  upon  your  mind  and  made  itself  so  entirely 
at  home  among  the  fibres  of  your  heart  that  you  forthwith  shook 
off  the  trammels  of  a  bigoted  American  Congress,  kept  the  fish- 
ery clauses  in  operation  during  the  summer,  pledged  yourself  to 
an  arbitration,  declared  yourself  unfettered  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  advised  the  President  against  employing  the  retaliatory 
powers  bestowed  upon  him,  retained  your  serenity  while  more  than 
four  hundred  American  ressels  were  outraged  and  plundered,  ap- 
pointed yourself  a  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty, 
placed  yourself  at  the  disposal  of  the  astute  and  obliging  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  put  your  hand  and  seal  to  a  document  which  sur- 
rendered a  whole  loaf  in  exchange  for  a  few  crumbs,  applauded 
the  President's  phenomenal  somersault  after  your  work  had  been 
lejeeted,  and  expressed  regret  that  you  had  not  furnished  him 
with  a  longer  spring-board.  The  fact  that  you  were  never  able  to 
grasp  the  underlying  principle  of  the  American  contention, 
namely,  that  of  a  tenancy  in  common,  is  the  more  remarkable 
since  yon  had  for  so  many  years  stood  with  Senator  Saulsbury  in 
precisely  that  relation  to  the  State  of  Delaware.  It  is  strange 
that  the  analogy  never  occurred  to  you.  A  few  of  the  molecules 
whom  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  into  account  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  the  census  have  ranged  themselves  ou 
your  side,  but  yon  are  almost  the  only  great  man  who  has  failed 
to  see  the  point. 

As  a  rule,  treaties  of  peace  are  valuable  chiefly  because  the 
timely  violation  of  them  furnishes  a  convenient  pretext  for  going 
to  war.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  rule  does  not 
hold  good  as  regards  England  and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  an 
infinite  pity  that  you  chose  to  embark  your  fame  in  a  fiasco  when 
a  becoming  manifestation  of  firmness  and  sagacity  might  have 
been  followed  by  a  perpetual  treaty  of  commerce  and  transporta- 
tion, which  would  have  made  your  record  even  more  illustrious 
than  your  descent.  Would  it  not  have  been  worth  an  effort  of  the 
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6Ter  the  time  seemed  ripe,  through  the  secret  channels  of 
intrigae  and  the  public  pretence  of  vested  rights.  In  1884 
Prince  Bismarck  conceived  that  the  moment  had  arrived 
for  the  application  of  a  firm,  but  gentle  pressure,  and 
the  Samoan  King  put  his  name  to  a  treaty  which  he  almost 
immediately  repudiated  as  having  been  signed  under 
duress,  and  which  England  and  the  United  States  refused  to 
consider  binding.  Two  years  later  the  South  Pacific  delimita- 
tion treaty  between  England  and  Germany  declared  Samoa  neu- 
tral territory,  but  in  the  interval  Prince  Bismarek  had  prompted 
his  consular  and  mercantile  agents  to  a  line  of  conduct  which 
aroused  thi^  fears  and  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Samoans,  and 
grossly  outraged  the  dignity  of  their  king ;  so  that  when  in  the 
spring  of  1886  a  G^erman  squadron  steamed  into  the  harbor  of 
Apia,  no  one,  except  perhaps  yourself,  was  surprised,  and  least  of 
all  the  creature  Tamasese,  who  had  been  incited  to  rebellion  by 
Dr.  Stuebel,  the  (xerman  consul,  and  Mr.  Weber,  the  (German 
tradesman.  This  parade  of  power  was  not  the  first  overt  act,  but  it 
was  the  most  imposing  demonstration  in  the  long  series  of  wanton 
outnges  which  have  resulted  in  the  capture  and  deportation  of 
King  Malietoa  by  Germany,  in  a  devastating  civil  war,  and  in 
an  exhibition  of  exasperating  and  perfidious  imbecility  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  which  I  am  proud  to  say  there  are 
few  parallels  in  our  history.  In  abandoning  King  Malietoa 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  German  Government,  and  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Samoa  to  the  well-defended  cupidity  of  German 
tradesmen,  you  have  laid  yourself  open  to  the  charge  of  every 

L weakness  save  only  that  of  vacillation.  Your  worst  enemy  can- 
not pretend  that  your  descent  to  Avemus  has  not  been  swift,  easy 
and  uninterrupted.  You  have  now  and  then  exercised  your 
powers  of  fluent  composition  by  dictating  dispatches  to  the 
American  minister  at  Berlin,  and  further  cultivated  the  amenities 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  by  suave  and  dulcet  deprecations  and 
assurances  addressed  to  a  conference  of  the  three  powers  assem- 
bled in  Washington  at  your  instance.  But  so  far  from  tying  the 
hands  of  Prince  Bismarck  yon  did  not  even  perplex  him,  nor  suc- 
ceed in  delaying  for  an  hour  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 
The  country  may  never  know  just  how  far  he  permitted  you  to 
understand  the  situation,  and  it  is  certainly  impossible  at  this 
moment  to  say  whether  he  was  relying  upon  your  ignorance  or 
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yonr  good  nature.  He  had  much  to  Bay  about  the  **  status  quo/' 
but  the  status  quo  to  which  he  referred  existed  in  his  own  mind, 
and  not  in  Samoa.  Nor  is  it  now  material  to  him  or  to  us 
whether  or  not  he  showed  you  his  own  hand  after  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  yours.  The  world  is  aware  that  he  won  the  game  without 
losing  a  single  trick. 

Samoa  is  far  away,  and  it  is  even  remoter  in  the  mind  than  on 
the  map,  but  the  story  of  Malietoa's  martyrdom  is  pathetic  enough 
to  find  its  way  into  every  uncorrupted  heart  the  world  over.  The 
melancholy  record  of  monarchs  sold  and  snared  into  captivity 
during  all  the  ages  presents  no  more  affecting  picture.  We  have 
no  need  to  rely  upon  second-hand  descriptions,  nor  even  upon  the 
vivid  narrative  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Rees,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Samoan 
government,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Nineteenth  Century,  for 
the  king  has  told  the  tale  himself.  On  the  day  before  he  went 
aboard  the  German  man-of-war  he  addressed  one  proclama- 
tion '*To  all  Samoa''  and  another  to  the  American  consul. 
In  the  first  he  bade  his  kindred  and  his  people  farewell. 
**0n  account  of  my  great  love  to  my  country  and  my 
great  affection  to  all  Samoa,"  he  said,  '^  this  is  the 
reason  that  I  deliver  up  my  body  to  the  German  Government," 
and  '^  because  I  do  not  desire  that  again  the  blood  of  Samoa  shall 
be  spilt  for  me,"  though  he  knew  not  what  his  offence  was.  To 
Mr.  Sewall,  the  consul  who  executed  your  wishes  in  Samoa,  the 
king  repeated,  in  language  so  simple  that  not  even  an  American 
diplomatist  could  misunderstand  it,  some  very  bitter  truths.  He 
told  how,  when  it  would  have  been  easy  to  crush  the  rebels,  he 
refrained  because  the  English  and  American  consuls  so  advised 
him.  He  reminded  him  of  promises  solemnly  made  and  lightly 
broken ;  nor  in  his  extremity  did  he  forget  to  pray  that  they 
might  yet  be  kept  for  the  sake  of  his  people.  A  brave  man  sur- 
rendering to  force  to  save  others  from  a  death  which  would  have 
been  welcome  to  himself,  is  a  spectacle  which  is  not  often.seen  in 
these  degenerate  days.  Malietoa  was  a  heroic  figure,  and  possibly 
it  is  not  too  late  for  a  Christian  gentleman  to  learn  a  lesson  of 
fortitude  and  devotion  from  a  savage  monarch. 

Thus  far  I  have  presumed  to  remind  you  of  the  guise  in  which 
you  have  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  action  when  the  rest  of  the 
dramatis  personsd  were  the  representatives  of  one  or  both  of  two 
great  powers,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  already  completed  the  cate* 
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gory  of  yonr  performances  under  those  conditions.  It  is  soaroely 
worth  while  to  allade  to  the  extradition  treaty  which  Mr.  Phelps 
akillfolly  negotiated  with  Her  Majesty's  Ooyemment  in  London^ 
for  the  American  Minister  was  considerate  enough  to  close  that 
transaction  without  making  an  inconvenient  draft  upon  your 
resources.  Moreover^  the  country  has  lately  been  in  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  precise  attitude  of  the  Admiiystration  towards 
that  instrument,  and  it  might  perhaps  annoy  you  needlessly  if  I 
were  to  assume  that  you  had  ever  staked  yonr  reputation  upon  it. 
Nor  would  it  be  important  to  do  more  than  allude,  in  passing,  to 
several  minor  examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  possible  for  an 
American  Secretary  of  State  to  discharge  the  functions  of  his 
oflSce,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  help  to  verify  an  interest- 
ing theory  to  which  I  may  presently  invite  your  attention. 

Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  your  countrymen,  you  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Gutting,  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  your  attempts  to  befriend  that  contuma- 
cious journalist  you  suffered  numerous  mishaps,  which  if  they 
had  befallen  any  one  who  was  employed  in  some  department 
of  human  activity  less  venerable  and  majestic  that  that  of  state- 
craft would  certainly  have  produced  Homeric  laughter.  As  it  was 
certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  found  it  hard  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  decorum,  and  would  have  found 
it  still  harder  had  not  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  your 
representatives  succumbed  to  the  climate  of  Mexico  suggested  the 
possibility  that  in  the  swift  process  of  rotation  your  choice  might 
at  any  moment  fall  upon  them.  Your  singular  passion  for  Mr. 
Gutting  seems  to  have  been  inflamed  by  the  ingenuity  with  which 
he  manipulated  the  border.  To  print  a  libel  on  our  side  of  the 
line  and  peddle  it  on  their's  appeared  to  you  nothing  less  than 
genius.  You  have  always  pinned  your  faith  to  the  doctrine 
of  heredity,  but  in  this  case  you  magnanimously  acknowledged 
that  those  unfortunates  who  have  nothing  more  than  intellect  to 
fall  back  on  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  diplomatic  interven- 
tion. 

Under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  you  embraced  the 
slender  chance  of  delivering  a  couple  of  gallant  Mohammedans  of 
ancient  lineage  from  the  clutches  of  that  misguided  potentate,  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  by  sending  a  couple  of  slow  but  ambitious 
cruisers — one  apiece  for  the  Mohammedans — to  the  coast   of 
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Africa.  A  cold  and  calculating  world  has  forgotten  what  became 
of  this  enterprise^  but  I  entertain  such  a  cheering  hope  that  it 
may  not  have  faded  from  your  own  recollection  that  I  cannot  pre- 
vail upon  myself  to  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  chivalrous  spirit 
in  which  you  conceived  your  duty  on  that  occasion.  Earthly 
distinction  is  a  poor  things  but  when^  once  perhaps  in  a  lifetime^ 
•*that  happy  day  on  which  the  gods  have  smiled  *'  has  fairly 
dawned,  it  must  be  glorious  to  feel  that  a  beautiful  emotion  need 
not  expend  itself  in  heart-beats,  but  may  instantly  enjoy  the 
blessed  privilege  of  wreaking  itself  in  immortal  deeds. 

And  now  we  come  to  Hayti,  whither  a  large  part  of  our  navy 
has  preceded  us.  Perchance  your  anxiety  for  the  Black  Republic 
was  warmed  into  a  glow  by  the  presence  of  its  aged  ruler,  the 
incomparable  Salomon,  within  our  borders  en  route  for  Paris, 
with  the  traces  of  long  care  upon  his  visage,  and  the  rewards  of 
toil  about  his  person.  It  was  a  sight  well  fitted  to  arouse  your 
benignant  sympathy  with  the  unhappy  people  whom  his  depar- 
ture had  bereft,  and  when  in  due  course  a  pair  of  Haytian  patri- 
ots began  their  disinterested  struggle  for  the  archives  and  whatso- 
ever else  remained  in  sight,  you  prepared  to  concentrate  upon 
their  varying  fortunes  that  restless  gaze  which  you  had  hitherto 
suffered  to  wander  up  and  down  the  earth.  It  so  happened  that 
at  this  very  moment  a  campaign  which  was  to  set  the  seal  of  im- 
mortality upon  your  achievements  was  in  progress  here  at  home. 
An  unbridled  and  ungodly  press  had  stooped  to  insinuate  that 
there  was  a  subtle  relation  between  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Island  of  Hayti  and  the  hum  of  activity  which  pervaded  the 
navy  yards  of  the  United  States  during  the  weeks  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  election.  The  visible  relation  was 
merely  such  as  might  be  expected  to  exist  between  a  great, 
strong,  enlightened  and  prosperous  nation,  whose  hone  '  and  dig- 
nity had  been  committed  to  your  care  and  keeping,  and  a  small, 
weak,  ignorant  and  bankrupt  spot  of  earth,  for  whose  assets  two 
rabbles  were  conducting  one  of  their  periodical  contentions.  A 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  capable  of  construing  his  duty  less 
rigidly  than  yourself,  might  have  been  satisfied  to  exalt  his  ofl^ce 
and  his  country  by  a  display  of  that  ^ 'proud  repose  which  is  the 
well-knit  vestment  of  authority,"  and  so  indeed  might  you,  is 
the  asseveration  of  your  enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  coin- 
cidence that  the  election  was  close  at  hand,  and  that  thousands  of 
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yonr  fellow-citizens  were  out  of  a  job.  Experience  had  taught 
jou  that,  however  the  case  may  be  with  a  Scotchman  and  his 
joke,  it  does  not  require  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  political 
reyelaiion  into  the  head  of  an  impartial  American 
dtisen,  nor  the  right  sort  of  a  ballot  into  his  hand. 
A  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  will  accomplish  the  desired  result  every 
time,  if  only  good  judgment  be  shtwn  in  the  selection  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries. The  necessity  was  pressing,  and  you  could  not  wait  for 
that  reasonable  solution  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  seizure 
of  an  American  steamer,  which  was  freely  offered  when  the  ag- 
gressors submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  aggrieved.  With  a 
rare  and  beautiful  enthusiasm  which  will  long  embellish  the 
records  of  his  office  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  responded  to  your 
imperial  aspiration,  and  it  was  neither  your  fault  nor  his  that  the 
country  was  not  saved  in  the  way  you  had  appointed. 

And  this,  my  dear  secretary,  comes  sufficiently  near  to  ez- 
haasting  the  list  of  your  diplomatic  masterpieces.  If ,  as  I  dare 
to  hope,  you  should  confer  upon  me  the  distinction  of  beguiling 
a  fragment  of  the  prolonged  leisure  which  is  about  to  overtake 
you,  by  a  casual  glance  at  these  pages,  the  thought  may  possibly 
occur  to  your  mind  which  has  occurred  to  others,  and  to  which  I 
have  already  made  allusion.  When  you  have  laid  off  the  cares  of 
state  and  retired  to  the  commonwealth  which  is  soon  to  make  the 
rash  experiment  of  attempting  to  exist  without  your  assistance, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  gradually  come  to  survey 
the  events  of  the  last  four  years  with  the  clear  and  im- 
partial vision  of  posterity.  You  will  then  discover,  per- 
haps to  your  amazement,  I  trust  to  your  mortifica- 
tion, that  your  thunderbolts  have  been  hurled  against  only  weak 
and  helpless  members  of  the  family  of  nations,  and  that  your 
comity  has  been  reserved  exclusively  for  the  great  and  powerful. 
This  reflection,  whether  it  disturb  your  tranquillity  or  not,  will 
humiliate  your  countrymen.  They  will  remember  with  shame 
that  you  helped  England  to  all  she  wanted  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  Germany  to  more  than  she  had  asked  for  in  the  South  Pacific; 
and  that  these  acts  of  pure  benevolence  were  diversified  by  ignoble 
demonstrations  of  national  pride  and  prowess  so  often  as  your 
contemplation  turned  upon  the  the  struggling  sovereignties  of 
Mexico  and  Samoa,  of  Hayti  and  Morocco. 

The  country  beheld  your  rise  to  greatness  with  approbation. 
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but  not  with  sympathy,  and  it  will  follow  your  retreat  into  obliv- 
ion with  glad  but  not  vindictiye  eyes.  You  were  neyer  blessed 
with  friendships,  and  you  are  doomed  to  make  the  rest  of  your 
pilgrimage  without  admirers.  You  haye  been  tried  by  many  pub- 
lic reyerses,  and,  as  I  seek  for  some  expression  fitly  to  discrimi- 
nate the  emotion  with  which  you  are  remembered,  my  thoughts 
recur  to  one  of  the  final  touches  which  the  great  painter  of  men 
and  manners  put  upon  the  most  pathetic  picture  in  modem  lit- 
erature. Comparing  George  the  Third  to  King  Lear,  Thackeray 
borrowed  these  lines  from  Shakespeare  : 

"  Vex  not  his  c^ost,  oh  let  him  iwas,  he  h&tee  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tongh  world 
Stretoh  him  oat  longer.** 

Abthub  BiOBxoism. 
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Mak  has  been  termed  the  '^laughing  animal ^^  to  distingnish 
him  from  the  qaadmped  creation.  No  other  animal  has  the 
facial  and  other  muscles  which  are  essential  to  the  expression  of 
laoghter,  and  the  fact  that  the  only  being  folly  sensible  of  the 
miseries  of  life  shonld  also  be  the  only  one  capable  of  laughing  at 
them,  has  been  adduced  by  an  eminent  divine  as  convincing  proof 
of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator.  Placed  here,  "  between  two 
eternities,"  we  are  apt,  if  we  take  too  sombre  a  view  of  things,  to 
become,  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  unpleasantly  conscious  that  we  have  a 
stomach,  or,  if  we  are  sheared  a  little  closely  by  misfortune, 
to  grow  over-sensitive  to  the  *' chill  airs  of  adversity."  The 
"  2hom  lamb  **  needs  to  have  the  wintry  wind  tempered  by  gentle 
bfeexes  of  laughter.  Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  laugh,  and  Joe  Miller 
isri^t  when  he  says  that  the  grayest  beast  is  an  ass,  and  the 
grsvest  man  a  fool. 

This  opinion  of  the  famous  jester  is  in  accord  with  Plato,  who 
is  reported  to  have  remarked  to  his  friends,  when  their  social  enjoy- 
ment was  occasionally  intruded  upon  by  the  approach  of  some  sedate 
wiseacre,  **  Silence,  my  friends,  let  us  be  wise  now,  for  a  fool  is 
coming."  Other  notable  characters,  if  not  themselves  witty,  have 
•ought  relief  from  the  strain  of  serious  employment  by  a  laugh, 
md  innocent  merriment.  Philip  of  Macedon,  Sylla,  the 
Boman  Dictator,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  our  own  Abraham  Lincoln, 
keenly  enjoyed  a  good  joke,  while  Julius  Caesar,  Tacitus,  Eras- 
ans  and  Lord  Bacon  compiled  jest  books.  Even  St.  Paul  could 
bvent  and  enjoy  a  humorous  pun  ;  in  proof  of  which  see  Galatians 
▼.  12,  in  the  original.  So,  there  is  high  authority  for  jesting, 
iod  a  jest  is  merely  petrified  laughter — a  laugh  congealed  into 
wofda,  so  as  to  be  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  handed  down 
to  future  generations. 

VOL.    CXLVIIT.— KG.   386.  3 
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When  man  began  to  jest  is  nncertain,  bat  he  probably  began 
to  langh  soon  after  he  was  created.  His  first  ntterance,  now,  is  a 
cry,  then,  he  tries  his  nntrained  risibilities  with  a  smile,  and 
then,  when  he  has  gotten  the  muscles  of  his  glottis  well  under 
control,  he  breaks  into  a  laugh ;  and  he  keeps  on  alternately 
laughing  and  crying  from  his  cradle  to  his  grare,  and  for  this 
reason  Byron  has  styled  him  ''  a  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  a 
tear."  This  must  have  been  the  order  from  the  b^:inning — firstthe 
smile,  then  the  laugh,  and  then  the  jest,  though  Charles  Lamb 
maintains  that ''  jokes  came  in  with  candles.''  ''  What  savage, 
miflorial  nights,"  he  exclaims,  ''  most  our  ancestors  hare  passed, 
wintering  in  caTes  and  nni11nminf>d  fKtnesses  !  They  must  have 
lain  abontand  grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  daric!  What  rep- 
artees could  hare  passed  when  you  must  baTe  £elt  about  for  a 
smile,  and  handled  a  neighbcNr's  cheek  to  be  sure  he  undentood 
you: 

This  ought  to  settle  the  great  antiquity  of  jokes,  fiir  Lamb  is 
good  authority  on  the  subject,  haring  been  hiMtfrif  an  iuTeterate 
joker.  But  all  history  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  ar«  as 
old  as  Diogenes*  whose  life  was  one  long  jest,  barbed  with  a 
sneer  and  a  snari.  Many  jokes  are  alrre  among  m  to-day  that 
must  haTo  come  into  being  before  the  De  Leris  fsmily,  one 
of  whose  ancestors  is  represented,  in  a  funoua  pictare, 
as  going  into  Xoah's  ark  with  the  archiTes  of  that  fuM>us 
bouse  under  his  arm.  WendeU  Phillips  declared  that  there  were 
neTsr  more  than  twenty-five  original  ^*  good  stories,"  and  that  all 
now  in  existence  could  be  traced  back  to  them.  This,  if  tma  of 
stoma.  18  probably  not  equally  true  of  jokes^tfaoogh  many  of  tfaem 
that  are  arrayed  in  modem  garb*  and  ^Making  a  modem  language, 
do  display*  when  looked  at  closely*  the  featnres  of  the  ancmit 
joker  who  flourished  long  befiore  tipe  was  iuToited. 

To  Hierocks^  who  lired  in  the  sixth  century*  is  attribated  a 
book  call^  '*  Asteia*"  which  contains  twenty-one  jests,  the  meet  of 
which  are  now  alire*  and  passing  themeelTes  off  as  *' real,  original 
Jacobs^*  Among  them  is  the  man  who  would  not  Tesitare  into  the 
water  until  he  had  learned  to  swim :  the  one  whose  horae  died 
just  as  he  had  taaght  it  how  to  lire  without  eating;  the  other  who 
stood  b^MO  amirrorwith  his  etv«shut.to  see  how  he  looked  when 
r  who  i^Mkicivad  tor  a  Mctigettoe  by  say^ 
1  the  letter  you  wrote  me  T  the  other  who  kept  a  crow  ex- 
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ptenly  to  satisfy  himself  if  the  creature  did  liye  to  the  s^  of 
two  hundred  years ;  and  the  old  philosopher  who  carried  a  brick 
about  as  a  specimen  of  the  house  he  desired  to  sell.  But,  older 
than  Hierodes — old  as  Horace — ^is  the  stupid  fellow,  who,  want- 
ing to  cross  a  stream,  sat  down  upon  the  bank  to  wait  for  all  the 
water  to  ran  by.     Says  Horace : 

"  The  olown  awaitountQ  the  flood  be  gone : 
It  gUdes  and  whirls  for  ages  ey«r  on." 

Diogenes,  when  questioned  as  to  what  kind  of  wine  he  pre- 
ferred, replied,  ''The  wine  of  other  people ;''  and  a  modem  Eng- 
lishman, when  asked  the  same  question,  answered,  ''  The  0.  P. 
brand.^  The  French  king  who  said  "  After  me,  the  deluge,^'  was 
thought  to  be  original,  but  the  phrase  is  found  in  the  Greek  of 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  as  is  also  the  proverb,  ''  There  is  many 
a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,''  which  was  the  appropriate  in- 
scription upon  the  drinking  cup  of  a  rich  Oreek.  Every  one  knows 
the  lady  who  insists  that  her  age  is  but  thirty,  and  whose  friend 
asserts  that  he  believes  her,  because  he  has  heard  her  say  so  ''  any 
time  these  ten  years.''  Bacon,  in  his  ''  Apophthegms,"  asserts  that 
the  sune  anecdote  is  told  of  Cicero.  One  of  the  best  things  re- 
lated of  Sheridan  is  that,  being  at  a  public  dinner,  where  no  clergy- 
man was  present,  he  was  asked  to  say  grace,  and  that,  rising,  he 
exclaimed,  *'  What  I  no  clergyman  present  ?  Thank  God  for  all 
things."  This  was  thought  to  be  impromptu,  but  it  is  as  old  as 
the  hills,  and  not  half  so  good  as  a  grace  said  a  few  years  ago  by 
a  small  boy  who  was  confined  in  the  New  York  Tombs.  To  train 
the  little  prisoners  in  godly  ways,  the  matron  required  some  one 
of  them  to  ask  a  blessing  upon  each  of  their  meals,  which  were 
served  up  in  deep  wooden  bowls.  It  coming  this  little  fellow^s 
turn,  he  bowed  his  head  and  demurely  said  : 

"  Lord,  bless  thU  grub. 
Served  up  in  a  tub." 

Demosthenes,  being  accused  of  cowardice  because  he  had  fled 
from  an  Athenian  mob,  answered,  '^He  that  runs  may  fight 
again,''  and  Goldsmith  merely  paraphrased  this  remark  in  the 
oofuplet: 

**  He  who  flghta  and  nms  away, 
Hay  Uye  to  fight  another  day." 

The  nme  had  been  previously  reproduced  by  Erasmus,  in  his 
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''Latin  Apophthefifms/'  and  Iqt  Butler  in  ''Hudibras/'  In  like 
manner,  many  of  Coleridge's  finest  epigrams  are  merely  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek.  The  germ  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  witty  re- 
mark, "  It  is  better  to  be  witty  and  wise  than  witty  and  otherwise/' 
is  to  be  found  in  a  jest  book  entitled  ''  Conceits,''  published  in 
1639.  In  the  same  book,  is  the  oft-repeated  joke  of  a  man  named 
Gun,  who^  being  brought  before  a  magistrate  for  slanderous  speak- 
ing, was  admonished  by  him  to  give  a  good  report  in  the  future. 
It  is  said  that  Edmund  Kean,  having  played  at  a  Scotch  theatse, 
was  offered  by  the  manager  a  dram  of  whisky  in  a  very  small 
goblet.  Said  the  manager,  ''It's  the  real  mountain  dew — 
it  will  neyer  hurt  you."  "  111  be  sworn  it  wouldn't,"  replied  Kean, 
"  if  it  were  vitriol."  Athensus,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century, 
had  the  same  idea :  "  Small  glasses  have  always  been  obnoxious  to 
large  drinkers."  Person  was  once  told  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
left  a  large  fortune  to  a  certain  clergyman,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  but  once.  "  It  would  not  have  happened  if  he  had  seen  him 
twice,"  remarked  Person.  The  idea  was  borrowed  from  a  very 
old  epigram. 

A  circus  clown,  only  the  other  day,  advertised  to  take  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  in  a  flying  leap.  Soaliger  tells  of  a  courtier  who, 
being  ordered  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre  to  quit  her  dominions, 
replied,  "  Madam,  I  will  be  out  of  them  within  the  hour."  Peter 
Pindar  only  gave  a  new  point  to  a  very  old  joke  when  he  said  of 
(}eorge  III.,  whom  he  had  mercilessly  satirized,  "  If  I  have  not 
been  a  good  subject  to  the  King,  his  Majesty  has  been  a  good 
subject  to  me."    Lord  Stowell,  being  once  asked  if  he  had  attended 

church,  replied:  "No,  for  the  bishop  tells  me  there  is  no  room 

the  old  house  is  full."  It  is  reported  of  Judge  Austin,  of  Ohio, 
a  leading  member  in  a  Methodist  society,  that,  on  a  wretched 
wreck  of  a  man  applying  to  him  for  admission  to  his  church, 
he  replied:  •'  We  can't  possibly  take  you  in— we  are  full,  but  I  guess 
youTl  find  room  over  there  with  the  Baptists."  Horace  Walpole 
remarks  that  the  best  bull  he  ever  heard  was  that  of  a  man  who, 
speaking  of  a  certain  nurse,  said :  "I  hate  that  woman,  for  she 
changed  me  when  I  was  a  child."  Walpole  had  probably  read 
«  Don  Quixote,"  whose  Sancho  Panza  makes  the  same  remark 
It  is  related  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hawks  that,  hinting  on  a  certain  ocl 
casion  to  his  vestry  that  his  salary  was  inadequate  to  the  support 
^..-  s^^zx^  V.  ^^  reminded  that  the  Lord  promises  to  fe^  the 
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young  ravens.  '*  True,  answered  the  reverend  Doctor ;  *'  but  he 
sajs  nothing  about  the  young  hawks.''  If  the  eloquent  Doctor 
erer  said  this,  he  had  probably  read  of  the  pious  Samuel  Heam, 
who,  when  dying,  comforted  his  wife  by  saying :  *'  Peace,  sweet- 
heart ;  that  Ood  who  f  eedeth  the  ravens  will  not  starve  the  young 
herons.'' 

Besemblance  does  not  always  indicate  direct  paternity,  though, 
when  a  time-honored  joke  reappears  in  the  pages  of  a  scholar,  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  he  has  borrowed  it  from  its  old  author. 
But  the  case  is  different  when  the  joke  is  reproduced  by  some 
illiterate  person  who  is  unacquainted  with  classical  and  black- 
letter  literature.  Then  comes  in  the  universal  principle  that 
**  like  causes  produce  like  results."  The  8en8e^of  the  ludicrous, 
existing  in  all  men,  is  excited,  and  finds  similar  expression  when 
acted  on  by  similar  circumstances.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with 
the  truth  of  this  on  seeing,  recently,  for  the  first  time,  an  old 
anecdote  in  the  pages  of  an  American  magazine.  The  anecdote 
relates  that  a  country  fellow  (that  had  not  walked  much  in 
streets  that  were  paved,)  came  to  London,  where  a  dog  came  sud- 
denly out  of  a  house  and  furiously  ran  at  him.  The  fellow 
stooped  to  take  up  a  stone  to  cast  at  the  dog,  and  finding  them  all 
fast  rammed,  or  paved  in  the  ground,  quoth  he:  **  What  strange 
country  am  I  in  ?  where  the  people  tie  up  the  stones  and  let  the 
dogs  loose." 

This  story  is  probably  more  than  two  hundred  years  old  ;  but 
what  it  relates  occurred,  almost  literally,  to  a  Confederate  prisoner 
whom  I  met  at  Camp  Douglas,  in  1864.  He  was  the  poorest  sort 
of  a  **poor  white  man,"  and  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but 
had  a  reputation  among  his  comrades  of  being  a  "humorous  fel- 
low." On  one  occasion  he  escaped  from  the  prison,  and  after 
wandering  about  the  streets  of  Chicago  till  he  was  nearly  famished, 
he  came  upon  a  baker's  wagon,  standing  in  front  of  a  provision 
store.  There  being  no  one  in  sight,  and  deeming  it  better  to  steal 
than  to  starve,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  wagon  to  confiscate  a 
loaf  of  bread ;  but,  before  he  had  secured  one,  a  dog  sprang  out 
from  the  wagon  and  seized  him  by  the  slack  of  his  trousers.  In 
the  struggle  that  followed  both  he  and  the  dog  rolled  over  in  the 
gutter  together,  and  then  he  tried  to  pull  up  a  paving  stone  to 
brain  the  animal.  The  stone  refused  to  come  up,  but  he  man- 
aged, finally,  to  get  away  with  badly  damaged  trousers.     He  took 
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then  «  bee-line  beck  to  Gemp  Douglas,  and  applied  to  the  com- 
mandant for  leadmisaion  to  his  former  qnarters,  saying  to  him 
that  itwas  not  safe  to  go  at  large  ''  in  a  kentry  whar  they  let  loose 
the  dogs  and  tie  up  the  paring  stones.'' 

Bat  original  wit  and  humor  can  generally  be  easQy  distinguished 
frcHu  the  borrowed  article.  The  **  original  Jacobs  ''has  a  fresh, 
free,  spontaneous  air  about  it,  while  the  counterfeit  fellow,  and 
indeed  nearly  all  of  what  may  be  termed ''  literary  wit,"  is  labored 
and  smells  of  the  ''  midnight  oiL"  Sheridan,  who  was  considered 
the  finest  wit  of  his  century,  is  said  to  hare  wori^ed  oyer  his 
witticisms  as  if  they  had  been  pariiamentaiy  speeches  or  state 
papers.  It  is  known  that  his  Aunous  description  of  Dundas,  as 
one  who  ''generally  resorts  to  hismenM»y  ton  his  jokes,  and  to  his 
imagination  for  his  facts,"  was  cast  into  half  a  doaendiftoent  forms 
before  it  assumed  the  one  in  which  it  is  now  stereotyped.  The 
saying  may  hare  been  true  of  Dundas ;  it  was  unquestionably  true 
of  Sheridan. 

Crenuine,  qKmtaneous,  unstudied  wit  and  humor  probably  do 
not  anywhere  exist  to  so  great  an  extent,  <»-  in  such  abounding 
TarietT.  as  in  this  country.  As  OTidence  of  this,  I  need  only  refer 
to  the  humorous  columns  of  our  country  newqi^pers.  The  fact 
is  accounted  for  by  the  intense  aetirity  of  the  American  mind, 
and  by  our  population  being  composed  of  pec^de  of  eray  race  and 
nationality.  They  retain,  here,  their  race  characteristics,  and  so 
we  hare  among  us  the  wit  and  humor  of  neariy  exur  other  nation. 
The  Irish-American  is  UDdoubtedly  the  most  witty;  the  natiye 
Yankee  and  backwoodsman,  the  most  humorous:  but  these  two 
qualities  perrade  the  whole  of  our  lit^ature,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  our  novelists,  who  hare  created  none  but  characto'- 
kas  men,  and  siUr,  insipid  wv^nen,  hare  had  their  produt^ons 
aaTed  fn>m  dying  at  birth,  by  the  mere  poosession  of  m  tliiw  Tcin 
of  humor.  Humor  flarors  a  book  as  Woroeoter  sauce  flmTors  a 
dinner :  and>  thocigh  the  dinner  be  poor,  it  is  sometiaea  roidend 
palatable  by  the  condiments. 

The  mosi  noted  wiu  of  i%>^nt  times  hate  be«ft  Irkkmea,  and 
I  baUsTs  it  to  betme  that  the  Irish  aii»  the  most  witty  of  all  peo- 
pleu  This  exoeat  of  wit  UM^  be  giTMthMuoa  the  SUM  principle 
tkattiMakiK^lo)a«ghkbei»tow»d  m  Tnankind  in  gimiasl  as 
the  mkHOYWMMit  and  mksrr  their  eoutxr 
-^--^  its  hHftorr,    We  seUorn'meat  aa  Irisk- 
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man  who  ib  not  witty  ;  eyen  the  unlettered  and  ignorant  hare  a 
quieknesB  at  repartee,  and  a  sharpness  of  intellect,  which  are  a^t 
tiieir  command  on  the  most  sudden  emergencies.  A  field  officer 
once  ordered  an  Irish  private  to  go  to  his  captain  and  tell  him 
that  he — the  priTat^--was  the  laziest  rascal  in  the  regiment. 
"Plase,  yer  Honor,''  responded  Pat,  "  wud  ye  hev  me  go  to  the 
captain  wid  a  lie  in  my  mouth  ?'' 

When  the  late  James  Harper  was  Mayor  of  New  York,  the 
police  force  was  under  the  direct  control  of  that  official,  and  it 
was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Harper  to  consider  i>ersonal]y  all  applica- 
cations  for  service  in  that  department.  In  addition  to  other  req- 
uisite qualifications,  he  required  that  the  applicant  should  be  able 
to  read  and  write;  and,  to  test  his  ability  to  do  this,  he  kept  a  book 
in  which  he  required  the  candidate  to  write  his  name  when  apply- 
ing for  the  position.  An  Irishman — which,  his  name  it  was  Patrick 
Murphy — ^who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  aspired  to  a  position 
on  the  "perlisse,''  and  hearing  of  this  requirement  he  set 
himself  hard  to  work  to  learn  how  to  write  his  own 
name.  By  dint  of  constant  labor  he  was  soon  able 
to  scrawl  it  in  the  style  of  chirography  known  as 
'' coarse-hand,''  and  then  he  presented  himself  before  the 
Mayor.  Some  of  Pat's  friends  were  present  on  the  occasion,  who 
coiuddered  his  pretentions  ridiculous.  He  quietly  made  his  ap- 
plication, and  then,  the  book  being  placed  before  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded very  deliberately,  and  much  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
friends,  to  indite  his  cognomen.  '*  Howly  Paul,"  exclaimed  one 
ol  tiiem,  **  ^like,  d'ye  mind  that — Pat's  a-writing  !  He's  got  a 
pen  in  his  fist."  '*  So  he  has,  be  Jabers,"  responded  Mike,  '^but 
much  good  will  it  do  him  ;  he  can't  write  wid  it,  man."  But  Pat 
did  write — recorded  his  name  in  characters  almost  as  tall  as  him- 
self. "  That  will  do,"  said  the  Mayor,  in  his  blandest  manner. 
"  111  make  inquiry  about  you.  Come  again  in  a  fortnight,  and 
m  see  what  can  be  done  for  you."  Pat*s  foiled  friends  looked  at  one 
another  in  unmingled  amazement,  but  then  a  happy  thought  struck 
one  of  them.  "Plase,  yer  Honor,"  he  said  to  the  Mayor,  "ask 
him  to  write  somebody  else^s  name."  "That  is  well  thought  of," 
icsponded  Mr,  Harper;  "Patrick,  write  my  name."  Misther 
Murphy  was  now  in  a  box,  but  his  quick  wit  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  *-  Me  write  yer  Honor's  name  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
sort  of  holy  horror;  "me  commit  forgery,  audi  a-goin' on  the 
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perliase  I  I  can't  do  it,  yer  Honor."  And  he  couldn't  and  he 
wouldn't,  but  his  ready  wit  serred  him  instead  of  literary  accom- 
plishment. Of  course  the  Mayor  saw  through  the  ruse,  but  he 
dearly  loyed  a  joke,  and  he  eventually  made  Mr.  Murphy  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Up  to  the  last  of  his  life,  Mr.  Harper 
greatly  enjoyed  the  telling  of  this  story. 

A  dilapidated  son  of  Erin  was  recently  brought  before  a  mag- 
istrate, charged  with  being  a  common  yagrant,  having  no  visible 
means  of  support.  He  listened  to  the  charge  placidly,  and  when  the 
justice  asked  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  coolly  drew  from  the 
pockets  of  his  tattered  coat  a  loaf  of  bread,  the  half  of  a  dried 
cod-fish,  and  several  cold  potatoes.  Spreading  them  upon  the 
stand  before  him,  he  said  to  the  justice,  with  an  air  of  great  com- 
placency, "  What  do  you  think  of  thim,  yer  honor^-shoor,  an' 
isn't  thim  visible  means  of  support?" 

The  spontaneity  of  Irish  wit  was  illustrated  by  the  pauper 
woman,  who,  having  lost  all  her  teeth,  and  being  commiserated 
with  on  the  affliction,  replied,  '^  Shoor,  an'  isn't  it  time  to  lose 
thim,  when  I've  nothing  for  thim  to  do?"  Another  aged  Irish- 
woman made  a  remark  worth  noting.  On  the  occurrence  of  a 
death  in  a  family  it  is  a  custom  of  the  Irish  to  invite  all  the 
neighbors  to  a  wake  over  the  corpse,  but  on  a  certain  occasion 
this  old  lady  was  slighted.  As  the  people  went  by  to  the  cere- 
mony she  stood  in  her  doorway  for  a  while  in  silence, 
but  then,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her  indignation, 
she  cried  out,  "  Well !  Well !  Ill  have  a  corpse  of  my  own, 
in  my  own  house,  some  day!  and  thin  youll  see  wholl  be 
invited."  Something  like  this,  was  a  joke  attributed  to  the 
eminent  Dr.  Gkurth,  who  attended  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
in  his  last  illness.  He  was  not  an  Irishman,  but  his  ready  wit 
entitled  him  to  that  distinction.  He  had  prescribed  for  the  Duke 
a  very  unpalatable  potion,  and  the  termagant  Duchess^  who 
sincerely  loved  her  husband,  joined  her  entreaties  to  his  that  the 
Duke  should  take  it.  '*  Take  it,"  she  exclaimed,  with  much  vehe- 
mence, "  111  be  hanged  if  it  doesn't  cure  you."  "  You'd  better  take 
it,  my  Lord,"  added  the  Doctor,  "  for  you  see  you'll  be  the  gainer, 
whether  it  kills  or  cures  you." 

The  most  characteristio  expression  of  Irish  wit  is  the  bull, 
which  may  be  defined  as  a  laughable  blunder,  deriving  its  ludi- 
crous eflfeot  frnm  the  sense  working  its  way  through  a  confused 
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phnaeology.  Sydney  Smith  calls  it  the  oonnterpart  of  a  witti- 
eion ;  for,  '^  while  wit  discoYers  real  relations  that  are  not  appar- 
ent, the  boU  admits  apparent  relations  that  are  not  real/'  tAsxiy 
bolls  conceal  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  words  whose  literal  render- 
ing is  the  yeriest  nonsense.  Thus,  ''  Where  will  jon  find  any 
modem  building  that  has  lasted  so  long  as  the  ancient  ones,''  is 
only  a  blundering  way  of  saying  that  old  things  are  often  better 
thsa  new,  because  the  principle  of  *^  natural  selection  "  has  de- 
stroyed the  bad  and  left  only  the  good. 

Sir  Boyle  Boche,  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
when  Ireland  had  a  Parliament,  was  a  personification  of  this  kind 
of  Irish  wit.  He  never  opened  his  mouth  without  making  a 
laughable  blunder,  and,  consequently,  he  was  listened  to  with 
attention,  when  often  the  eloquence  of  Gurran  and  Grattan  fell 
on  the  ears  of  the  House  unheeded.    In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 

once  said;  ''  At  this  very  moment,  my  dear y  I  am  writing 

with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other."  Denounc- 
ing his  opponents  in  Parliament  on  one  occasion,  he  told  them: 
**  Ton  are  trying  to  raise  a  tempest,  but  I  will  nip  it  in  the  bud," 
and  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  give  the  half  of  the  constitution — 
nay,  the  whole  of  it — ^to  preserve  the  remainder."  He  once  spoke 
in  severe  terms  of  ''  a  certain  anonymous  writer,  named  Junius," 
and  again  he  said:  '' Single  misfortunes  never  come  alone,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  is  usually  followed  by  a  greater." 

The  Western  judge  was  an  Irishman,  who,  when  about  to  sen- 
tence a  criminal,  said  to  him,  '^  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  God  has 
given  you  health  and  a  good  constitution,  instead  of  which  you 
go  about  stealing  horses."  And  the  Irish  coroner  was  perhaps  a 
rriative  of  his,  who,  while  holding  an  inquest  over  a  dead  body, 
remarked  to  the  jury,  **  A  ^eat  many  people  are  dying  this  year 
who  never  died  before."  Of  the  same  kindred  was  the  man  who, 
while  playing  at  cards,  observed  that  a  dollar  was  short  in  the 
pile.  "  Here  is  a  dollar  short,"  he  said.  '*  Who  put  it  in?  "  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  the  Irish  friend  of  Addison,  once  inviting  a  friend 
to  visit  him  in  the  country,  said :  ^*  Sir,  if  you  ever  come  within  a 
mUe  of  my  house,  I  hope  you  will  stop  there."  A  peasant  coun- 
tryman of  his,  being  indicted  for  stealing  a  goose,  brought  up  a 
friend  who  testified  that  he  had  known  that  identical  goose  to  be 
in  the  prisoner's  possession  ever  since  it  was  a  gosling;  and  an- 
other Irishman,  charged  with  confi.scatiug  a  gun,  got  a  friend  to 
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r  that  he  itmuttbged  his  haYiBg  that  g«B  erer  ainoe  it ' 
pist<d;  and  another,  deociibing  a  xerr  leanaMn,  laaarked:  **  He's 
so  thin  I'd  hardi j  know  him.  Yoo  are  thin,  and  Fai  thin,  b«t 
he's  thinno*  than  both  (rf  ns  pat  together." 

Bvt  the  most  striking  boils  are  those  of  a  piactieal  kind — 
vhen  the  onriilT  animal  leape  the  garden  fcnosy  and  wakrs  haioc 
among  actnal  things.  I  haTe  spaee  for  only  one  or  two  fTsmplns 
One  is  related  bj  Walter  Scott  in  his  ''  Tour  in  Irdand."  Some 
vorkmen  voe  htaffing  rock,  near  a  road  on  vhich  he  vas  paas- 
ing.  and  he  halted  his  carnage  at  a  safe  distance,  hot  vas  warned 
to  go  on,  just  in  time  to  catch  the  fall  force  of  the  eiqiloaon. 
His  pany  escaped  injorr,  bat  onhr  as  bj  a  mirarle,  ]f<M«  disaa- 
troos  conseqaences  resolted  from  the  practical  boll  of  an  Ameri- 
caniied  Irishman,  for  it  cost  the  City  of  Xev  York  some  milli^ms 
of  doUan.  When  the  S^pn^me  Coort  of  Xev  York  vas  held 
in  the  boiMing  vhich  some  years  ago  oecapied  the  site  of 
the  present  *•  Xew  Cooit  Hoose,**  in  the  Buk,  the 
JT:d^«s  often  soifered  from  the  insiif^cient  healing  of 
the  edifce.  The  fomaoe  did  sot  wx>rk  properly,  or 
»«  not  folly  supplied  with  faeL  At  the  clo*s  of  a  serov 
Tii:ter*s  day,  when  the  jcdgw  had  feh  the  coid  more  than  nsoal, 
the  presiding  justice.  Hon.  John  W,  Edmonds^  said  to  the 
iaiii;or :  **  Mike,  be  sare  to  have  the  b:iili:i^r  vmrmer  to-morrow.'' 
la  the  momi^,  the  Jiidge  foand  it  b;£med  to  the  groond, 
and  n:any  of  the  T^ahisble  papers  it  ccnisised  destroyed.  •'How 
did  this  happen,  Mike  ?""  he  asked  the  janitor.  ••  Shoor,  an'  I 
cmt  teli  yer  Honor.*  w»s  the  answer.  ••  for  erwything  wss  riiot 
cp  ts=g  and  ticbu  I  w«  K>;:nd  t\xi  shosudnt  be  wantini?  heat 
K>-day,  (o  I  b;ii:t  arpasing  fir^.  and  clewed  exefx  register,  that  not 
a  b:t  of  v^ftrmth  wxxi.d  p^t  sway  in  the  nlcht.  ifet,  when  I  came 
cowTi  airly  this  mousing,  faith,  and  wasi^  it  all  ahuiae  !  How 
cvxili  it  haTi»  been,  yer  Hvvnor.  whin  1  ieft  nexer  a  hole  for  the 
hrtt  to  g^t  away  ?* 

The  btM  pnknicai  bul)  I  hare  bean!  of  occ^Lired  at  »  ttAr 
:c=saKe  ho^  imt  whi^h  1  |mss  my  wmmet^     Dnrinr  the  hut 
thepoitsr.  having  beeA  toidox^r  night  to  awak«  a  coople 
•*  at  «Mir  ^Vhick  th«  iw^xt  mocxisg,  did  that  aerrioe 

^n^*^«^    AUbt  laathimatictig  him  waher  v^ie> 
b^^fMlMMtwMdoTwriw  their  Mb.  aad  fell  into  a 
^  ahesit  half  an  hMT.  tii^  w««  i«mn  mwak- 
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ened  by  the  .same  porter,  who  had  come  to  apologize  for  haying 
"  woke  up  the  wrong  passengers/' 

A  good  trait  in  the  Irish  is  that  they  are  good-natured,  and 
neither  deny,  nor  are  ashamed  of  the  blunders  they  conunit.  The 
qoarter-master  of  a  British  regiment  of  Light  Horse,  of  heavy  frame 
and  giant  proportions,  was  once  jeering  an  Irishman  upon  the 
boll-making  propensity  of  his  countrymen,  when  he  received 
for  answer:  ''Ton  gigantic  fool  I  My  country  never  made  so 
moch  of  a  bull  as  England  did  when  she  made  you  a  light  horse- 


Bat,  if  the  Irish  are  the  most  witty,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
Amerii^ans  are  the  most  humorous  of  people.  The  freedom  of 
our  institutions  gives  full  play  to  every  man's  faculties,  and  the 
magnitude  of  our  country— bounded,  as  it  is,  ''on  the  north  by 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the  east  by  the  rising  sun,  on  the  west 
by  the  horizon,  and  on  the  south  by  as  far  as  you  have  a  mind  to 
go''— seems  to  expand  the  native  intellect,  and  awake  in  it  that 
spirit  of  exaggeration  which  is  so  essential  an  element  in  broad 
humor.  The  highest  wit  is  said  to  be  ''wisdom  at  play,''  and  it 
is  gentle  and  genial,  exciting  only  pleasure  by  its  curioas  conceits 
and  ludicrous  surprises.  That  is  a  lower  kind  which  Alphonse 
Karr  defines  as  "  reason  armed,"  raising  a  laugh,  but  leaving  a 
sting  behind.  It  is  different  with  humor.  It  never  wounds.  It 
is  ever  kind  and  loving,  as  well  as  laughable.  Oarlyle  says  of 
itf  "  The  essence  of  humor  is  sensibility — warm,  tender  fellow- 
feeling  with  all  forms  of  existence."  Wit  requires  a  strong,  clear 
head,  and  results  often  from  laborious  effort,  while  humor  flows 
^  .  .  -  ',  -  .  leart,  and  •  •;  m  -^  only  by  nature.  Hence,  I 
suppose,  it  is  that  we  soou  tire  of  "  Hudibras,"  while  we  read  over 
and  over  again  Hosea  Bigelow,  and  Knickerbocker's  '^  History  of 
Xew  York." 

Nearly  all  good  American  literature  is  flavored  with  humor, 
but  it  does  not  appear,  like  wit,  in  terse  sentences  and  de- 
tached paragraphs,  that  may  be  readily  quoted  ;  it  generally  pcr- 
ies  the  whole  of  a  composition,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
rsihown,  like  the  specimen  brick  of  the  old  philosopher.  And  it  is 
not  confined  to  literature ;  it  mingles  with  the  daily  life  of  the 

pk,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  cabin  of  the  laborer  as  well  as  in 
►  palace  of  the  man  who  counts  his  wealth  by  millions.  How- 
ever, it  is,  I  think,  more  generally  racy  and  unborrowed  when 
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fonnd  in  the  cabin  than  in  the  palace^  for  the  uneducated 
man  is  of  necessity  more  original  than  the  man  who  has  had  all  his 
idiosyncrasies  toned  down  by  intercourse  with  cultivated  society. 
I  once  met  a  "small  planter**  in  Western  Tennessee,  who  I 
thought  was  as  largely  endowed  with  genuine  humor  as  any  of 
our  professional  humorists.  He  could  not  write,  nor  read  manu- 
script ;  but  he  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humorous  anecdote 
with  which  he  regaled  me  till  after  midnight.  Much  of  it,  I  was 
satisfied,  was  manufactured  on  the  spot,  for  his  wife  and  children 
enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  did,  and  that  they  would  not  have  done 
if  they  had  heard  it  before. 

I  had  asked  shelter  of  him  from  a  severe  storm,  and,  after  sup- 
per, when  we  had  gathered  about  a  huge  wood  fire  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  something  about  himself  and  his  way  of  living,  addressing 
him,  as  I  had  heard  his  family  do,  by  the  name  of  '^  Bible.'*  It  was 
many  years  ago,  but  I  can  repeat  his  remarks  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, having  taken  notes  of  them  soon  after  the  interview. 
^'Well,  stranger,**  he  said;  "that  haint  my  name,  though  its 
what  I  goes  by.  Ye  see,  my  name  are  Smith,  and  dad  chrisund  me 
Jehosophat,  ter  'stinguish  me  from  the  tother  Smiths,  but  some- 
how it  got  shortened  to  Bible,  an*  it*s  been  unter  this  day.  Well, 
I  wucked  *long  uv  of  dad  till  I  was  twenty-one,  for  the  old  *un 
he  said  he*d  fetched  me  up  when  I  wad  a  young  *un,  and  he  war 
.to  git  his  pay  out  of  me  agin  I  war  growed  an* — ^he  done  it. 

"  Well,  the  day  I  war  uv  age,  dad  axed  me  out  ter  the  bam, 
and  toteing  out  a  mule-brute  as  had  been  in  the  fambly  ever  sense 
Adam  wam*t  no  higher*n  little  Sally,  he  sez  ter  me,  sez  he : 
'  Thar,  Bible,  thar*s  my  last  will  and  testament--rtuck  it,  and  go 
and  seek  yer  fortun*.*  I  hadn't  nary  chise,  so  I  tuck  the  mule- 
brute  and  moseyed  out  to  seek  my  fortun*.  I  squatted  down 
right  squar  outer  this  dead  ran,  hired  my  nig  Jake,  and  me  an* 
Jake  an*  the  mule  brute  went  to  wuck  like  blazes — ^all  but  the 
mule-brute — he  war  too  tamal  lazy  ter  wuck  ;  he  war  so  lazy  I 
had  to  git  another  mule  ter  help  him  draw  his  last  breath. 

"Well,  Jake  and  me  added  acre  to  acre,  and  mule-brute  to 
mule-brute,  as  the  Scriptur  says,  till  finarly  I  got  to  be  right  well 
forehanded.  Then,  one  day,  I  says  ter  Jake :  'Jake,* says  I,  'ye*s 
got  a  wife,  an*  ye  knows  whot  durmestic  furlicity  is — ter  be  sure, 
ye  has  ter  keep  it  seven  mile  away,  an*  it  blongs  tur  a  dumed 
*ristocrat,  but  whot*8  that  when  I  guvs  ye  Saturday  artemoons  an* 
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Sundays  all  ter  yerself — now,  I  haint  nary  farlicity  at  all :  whot 
ahillldo?' 

''  *  Git  a  wife,  massa/  sez  Jake ;  'git  a  wife,  massa.  But  dars 
mighty  fine  fifih  in  de  sea,  massa ;  so  doan't  ye  kotch  no  dolphins 
what  ehows  dar  colors  in  de  sun,  but  neber  comes  ter  de  sufface 
when  it  rains.  Saddle  de  mar',  massa,  and  gwo  out  on  a  'splorin' 
expedition ;  JakeHl  luck  after  de  fixings  while  you'm  away/  Now 
that  nig  ar'  allers  right — he's  got  a  head  longer  'n  the  moral  law — 
so  I  saddled  the  mar'  an'  sallied  out  arter  Sally.  I  had  to  scour 
nigh  T)out  all  o'  creation,  but — I  found  her.  Soon  as  I  sot  eyes 
on  her  I  know'd  it  was  she,  and  I  telled  her  so ;  but  she  say,  *  Ye 
must  ax  Par.'  (Sally  has  book-breedin',  ye  see,  an'  she  says  Par 
instead  of  Dad,  which  ar'  the  natural  way.  Well,  I  axed  *par.' 
He's  one  on  yer  quality  folks — ^been  ter  Congress,  an'  only  missed 
bein'  Gnv'ner  by  not  gettin'  the  nomumation,  I  axed  him,  an' 
he  schack  his  head,  but  I  guv  him  just  a  week  ter  think  on  it,  an' 
moseyed  out  ter  git  ready  fur  the  weddin'.  I  know'd  he'd  come 
round,  an'  he  done  it.  So  I  sez  ter  Sally :  '  Sally,'  sez  I,  '  well 
be  marrid  ter-morrer.' 

•'  Sally  consented,  and  I  piked  out  for  a  parson.  Now,  thar 
wam't  none  nigher'n  over  a  branch,  an  it  so  happened  it  rained 
loike  blazes  that  night  and  toted  ofF  all  the  bridges ;  so,  when  the 
parson  and  me  got  down  ter  the  run,  jist  arter  noon  the  next  day — 
we  was  ter  be  married  at  eleven — thar  wam't  no  way  uy  crossin'; 
but,  thar  wus  Sally  on  tether  side  uv  the  run  in  her  eun-bunnet 
and  a  big  umbrell',  onpatiently  waitin'  fur  us.  There  wam't  no 
other  way,  so  I  sez  to  the  parson,  'Parson/  says  I,  'say  over  the 
prayer  book — Sally's  got  the  hull  uv  it  by  heart  agin'  this  time — 
well  be  married  ter  onct  right  yeare.'  So  the  parson  he  said  over 
the  prayer  book,  Sally  she  made  the  'spouses — all  about  the 
T)eyin*  and  so  on — an'  we's  been  man  and  wife  uver  sense." 

"And  do  you  believe  that  story,  stranger  ?  "  asked  Sally,  when 
her  husband  had  ended  his  story. 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  I  replied.  ''  Its  a  trifle  too  romantic  to 
be  entirely  true." 

"  I  am  glad  on  it,"  she  said,  "  for  we  was  married  in  a  house 
Gke  Christian  people — we  was." 

This  story  illustrates  the  building  of  most  Western  humor. 
Some  natural  event,  or  thing,  is  exaggerated  to  the  verge  of  the 
impossible,  and  made  ludicrous  by  the  very  exaggeration.     But  I 
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have  arriyed  at  the  end  of  my  space,  with  only  ''room  and  verge 
enough^'  to  say  that  laughter  is  a  healthy  exercise,  and  wit  and 
hnmor  universal  blessings,  given  ns  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  life. 
He  is  a  wise  Inan  who  cultivates  them  ''within  the  limit  of  becom- 
ing mirth/' 

EDmiKD  El&KE. 
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IS  YELLOW  FEVER  CONTAGIOUS  t 


You  ask,  "  Is  yellow  fever  contagious  ?" 

Let  us  first  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term  contagious  ; 
and  this  preliminary  proceeding  involves  an  examination  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Some  years  ago  a  broad  distinction 
was  made  between  the  words  contagious  and  infectious,  as  applied 
to  diseases.     Thus  Dr.  Ackerly,  in  1832,  wrote  : 

**  The  rery  evident  distinction  between  contagious  and  Infectious  diseasm  hms 
kmg  since  been  made  and  employed  in  this  country.  Contagion  is  applied  to  those 
AimtkmMMt  which  afe  propagated  from  one  to  another  by  contact  or  close  approach,  and 
which  produce  a  like  disease,  as  small-pox.  measles,  etc.  Diseases  produced  by  Infec- 
tion are  those  contracted  from  a  ritiated  atmosphere,  as  intermittent,  remittent, 
biUoua,  and  yellow  fever.  In  1819  and  1822  we  had  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York,  and 
the  Board  of  Health  ehut  up  that  part  of  the  city  where  the  disease  prevailed  by  nm- 
nlng  fences  across  the  streets  leading  to  it  This  was  called  the  infected  district, 
from  the  local  causes  contaminating  the  atmosphere  and  producing  the  infection. 
Beyond  this  district  the  city  was  not  imhealthy,  and  thoee  who  were  taken  sick  in 
the  infected  district,  when  removed  to  other  parts  not  infected,  recovered,  and  did 
not  communicate  the  disease  to  others."  (Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary,  Fourth  Am. 
Edition;  edited  by  Samuel  Ackerly.  New  York:  1832.) 

La  Eoche  wrote: 

*•  I  shall  apply  the  word  contagion  to  signify  a  poison,  effluvium,  or  emanation, 
ganerated  by  morbid  aecretion  in  the  course  of  a  distemper,  and  possessing  the»powor 
of  izidaclng  a  Uke  morbid  action  in  healthy  bodies  whereby  it  ie  reproduced  and 
Indeflnitely  multiplied,  whether  by  contact,  near  approach,  or  the  medium  of  external 
bodiee  impregnated  with  it.  AU  diseases  that  are  so  communicated  are  contagious.  By 
tafeetlmi,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reader  will  understand  that  power  or  poison  which 
results  from  the  decomposition  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  or  other 
imtreacent  materials,  if  such  exist,  and  through  means  of  which  a  morbid  state  is 
tndooed  in  the  system  of  individuals  exposed  to  its  action.  In  conformity  with  this 
rettrtctlon  in  the  signification  of  the  word  Infection,  individuals  laboring  under  the 
I  ai  exposure  to  the  raorbiflc  cause  In  question  are  said  to  be  infected;  while  th« 
I  fwolting  from  that  cause  are  denominated  diseases  by  infection,  or  infections, 
t  of  infection  usually  exists  in  the  state  of  gas  or  miasm,  and  as  such  occurs 
in  ffithy  localities,  houses,  ships,  jails,  hospitals  and  cities  as  well  as  in  marshes  and 
f«imy  and  low  districts  of  country." 

There  ia  much  confusion  in  the  definitions.     Dunglison  says  : 

-  Cnntaglop  and  infection  are  generally  esteemed  synonomous.    Frequently,  how- 
f  tho  former  is  applied  to  diseases  not  produced  by  contact,  while  infection 
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The  woid  cvti/tf^iMU  he  defines  as  meaniiig  "amiable  of  being 
tnnsmitted  by  Immediate  or  mediate  contact,  communicable  * 
*  ^  *  Commonly  the  epith^  infection  ia  af^died  to  those  that 
are  communicated  by  immediate  contact." 

Webster  quotes  the  definition  of  Dungliaon  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  contagion^  but,  in  speaking  of  comtmfions  and  infec- 


tiomSy  says: 


Beale,  on  disease  germs^  saji 
■ii  III  iiiiitiiiiir  iiiii 
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«iltan»  from  tnftoetkm,  which  deelgiiates  the  oommnnioatlon  of  diaeaae  bj  afflnTla 
tkmghtba  air.  The  oontagloiis  matter  Ib  the  sabUe,  poiaononB  partioles  whioh  dif« 
ilres  throoffh  the  atmosphere,  or  attach  themselres  to  Tarloiie  sabetanoes, 
and  fumitiire.  Ooooentrated  In  wool  or  fur,  thaj  retain  their  power  of 
» after  being  carried  to  a  great  dJBtanoe.  Among  dieaaiiOB  propa- 
gitad  fey  tmmtrrtlafrff  contagion,  or  direct  application  of  the  contagiooB  matter,  are 
nrpMM^ cow-pox, purulent ophthalma, and  eeyeral  others;  among  those oommnni- 
eslsd  }gf  remote  contagion,  or  infection,  are  small-poz,  measles,  scarlet  ftorer,  mnmps, 
ssd  whooping  ooogh." 

Liebermeiflter  groups  together  under  the  name  infectious  dis- 


"Itess  aiftotians  which  we  know,  or  at  least  beUere,  must  originate  throogh  the 
I  of  tbesrstem  with  certain  peculiar  poisonous  matters,  and  which  are  mainly 
iMb^dAbA  from  the  ordlnarj  poisons  by  the  fact  that  thej  can  reproduce  them- 
mkwm  UBdor  fsTortng  conditions  to  an  endless  degree.  The  dassiflcation  of  this 
pospof  dlnases  wfD,  of  course,  be  modiHed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  what- 
tvwthMay  of  tbeir  etiology  is  maintained;  and  yet  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  when 
kiTtittBatlQns  hare  been  prosecuted  further  In  this  direction,  inf^tious  diseases  will 
to  fouad  to  occupy  a  fir  wider  Held  than  now  is  conmionly  girtiD.  them. 

*  If  thepoisotts  which  produce  infectious  diseases  can  reproduce  themselyes  and 
■iltlply.weGaBimderslattd  why  these  diseases  do  not  occur  in  a  sporadic  fonn, 
Bnitgd  to  rfngio  cases,  but  that  they  are,  f^--  the  most  part,  diaeasesqfeAe  eotcii<ry— 
fwrfffr  diseases  or  epidenUe^-for  ▼  thoy  appear  in  a  place,  thoy  usually 
sttMk  ■umflrooa  indlTiduals  slmultaneo.  T  or.  successiTely.  They  are  endtmie 
vhn,  ssis  the  ease  with  malarious  diseases,  they  are  limited  to  a  certain  territorial 
tiirtiiet,  sad  are  domiciled  there  continuously,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  an  indefinitely  long 
thse.  They  are  Q>ldemie  when  they  i^ltpear  at  interrals,  and  then  again  disappear, 
•B  ii  the  esse  with  the  plague  and  the  ehdenL" 

Liebermeister  again  divides  infectious  diseases  into  miasmatic 
md  contagions,  speaking  of  contagion  as  a  specific  excitant  of 
disease  which  originates  in  the  organism  suffering  from  the  specific 
disease;  while  miasm,  on  the  other  hand^  is  used  of  a  specific  ez- 

c,  r  .  .^hich  propagates  itself  outside  of ,  and  discon- 

nected from  a  previously  diseased  organism.  Contagion  can  be 
conreyed,  by  contact,  from  a  diseased  person  to  a  sound  one, 
produce  the  disease  in  him,  and  then  again  reproduce  itself. 
Hiasm  originates  from  without;  taken  up  into  the  body,  it  can 
call  a  specific  disease  into  action,  but  it  cannot  spread  the  disease 
any  further  by  conveying  it  from  a  diseased  to  a  sound  person. 

Dajardia-Beaumetz  *  makes  this  distinction  between  infection 
proper  and  poisoning.  He  reserves  the  name  poison  to  every 
chemical  substance  of  mineral,  vegetal  or  animal  origin,  which 
being  introduced  into  the  body,  produces  there  disturbances  more 
SM  grave,  more  or  less  persistent,  to  the  aggregate  of  which  we 

*  Tkerapeuiic  Cfazette,  December  IB,  ISSa 
TOU  CXLVUI.— NO.   d%%,  4 
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9ff^  the  term  jmsomimg.  Tbt&  name  imfBcti^m  is  nwerrod  to 
designate  the  penetrmtion  of  the  body  bj  m  firing  principle,  cmpa- 
Ue  of  moItiplTing  itself  in  the  organim,  i. «.,  of  miciobiotic 
origin. 

Dr.  J.  &  Billings  says : 


ConcNuing  the  almost  inextricable  rwftMsnm  into  which  this 
sabj>ect  has  been  brought,  riufessoi  Wddi,  d  Johns  H<^ddns 
UttiTersiiT,  sars : 


For  a  Ivvrjr  t:r=<  :>>e  vVcnaK^c  iv-^i  was  c£»das  an  instanre  of 
<vNrt^^%>*x^  i;^^rt*5^.  AT^i :;  w*?  r^.>«  xr;il  :bt  wraRie  wss  disoofered 
*?ii  >!:\\;;j:>j  ir.t.^  x^«  :>**:  ;lv  xrt^  TatrLrv  c^  tie  duease  was  nn- 
^rt^j^^vsi.  arsi  xt  »  ^x.:^  rwSs>C*e  ;^a5.  »  lie  knowledge  pro- 
jrry^Mik  ^S*'  V.fo  V,.>:s\"T  ci  :i^  iwni  v-^  »»t  cf  the  infectiTe 
4w«M«  ^  ul  W  *^.w?xVNi.  a=>i  :;  if^  c:«r  frvca  the  citationa 
iAi«^  fi^^Nfc  tiial  ^1^  afc*$«  Vsvi  iSf  ,r5nreTe  eiwsaes  to  indade 
iIM!*^  w^  sm^  uma  at^  a  «V<:^:Rjfr.ou.  uomjIt*  the  oontagioos 
IM  tm  tWfM^r^m  V*  «i«:^5.-  kMwMge  that  tmn 
►  «aiiaMWMis$7«c#^L    latkeaeMatkatinfeottre 
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oommunicable,  so  far,  yellow  fever — itself  an  infec- 
tiooB  diaeaae — ^is  contagious,  for  if  we  study  its  mode  of  progress, 
we  shall  see  that  yellow  fever  is  transportable  from  place  to  place. 
Our  eyery  day  experience  teaches  us  this,  when  we  see  cases  of  the 
fever  in  the  naval  steamship  ''  Boston,'^  in  New  York,  or  in  other 
northern  ports  where  the  disease  is  never  known,  except  it  is 
brought  there  by  a  patient. 

We  MB  the  disease  breaking  out  afresh  after  a  long  period  of 
hibernation,  as  at  Jackson,  Mississippi.  We  have  seen  at  Deca- 
tur, Alabama,  during  the  past  season  an  instance  where  the  bag- 
gage of  a  person  from  an  infected  city  left  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  must  have  been  the  means  of  starting  the  yellow  fever  in 
his  case,  because  he  had  not  been  out  of  Decatur.  There  was  no 
yellow  fever  prevailing  in  Decatur.  There  had  been  none  for 
many  years.  We  see,  too,  that  persons  subjected  to  its  influence 
fall  victims  to  the  disease  ;  as  there  are  innumerable  instances  of 
healthy  individuals  going  into  the  place  where  yellow  fever  pre- 
vails becoming  stricken  with  the  disease.  Thus  Doctor  Posey,  a 
previously  healthy  man,  visited  Maclenny,  Florida,  spent  the 
night  in  going  from  house  to  house  where  the  yellow  fever  is 
prevalent  in  a  highly  malignant  form.  He  left  the  place,  went 
to  Camp  Perry,  and  on  the  fifth  day  from  the  date  of  his  ex- 
posore  at  Maclenny  was  attacked  with  a  fever  which  proved  to  be 
yellow  fever.  The  disease,  therefore,  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
ported, and  it  is  communicable  to  the  healthy  person. 

The  exact  methods  of  its  transmission  are  not  at  the  present 
time  definitely  known,  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  plain 
&cts.  Consider  the  mode  in  which  cholera  is  propagated.  We 
find  that  all  observers  at  present  agree  that  cholera  owes  its 
•fleets  to  the  operations  of  a  germ  known  as  the  cholera  or  coma- 
ImcUIus;  that  this  germ  is  abundantly  found  in  the  alimentary 

;  canal  during  the  progress  of  the  disease;  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  dejecta  from  the  body;  and  whether  we  follow  the 

k  lead  of  Pettenkofer  in  rejecting  in  toto  the  drinking  water  theory, 
L  «.,  the  theory  that  the  germs  are  transmitted  by  the  means  of 
the  drinking  water,  or  whether  by  means  of  air,  or  by  soil,  or  by 
X,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  transmitted  in  some  way,  for  a  per- 
previously  healthy  can  acquire  it.     In  this  sense  then  cholera 

'k  contagious.     Now,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  sub-division  of 
infectioofl  diseases  (those  called  contagious)  are  contagious  in 
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an  equal  d^;rBe,  for  the  d^;rBe  simply  depends  npon  the 
sibility  of  the  channel  by  which  they  gain  access  to  the  body^  and 
in  certain  conditions  of  Uie  system,  as  yet  imperfectly  understood, 
many  of  these  germs  become  destroyed  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  living  body,  and  thus  arises  what  is  termed  the  in- 
dividual susceptibility,  or  insusceptibility,  to  the  operations 
of  the  infected  germ.  Now,  although  the  germ  of  yellow 
fever  has  not  been  found  in  the  blood  by  many  observers,  Freir6 
and  a  few  others  claim  to  have  found  it,  but  the  weight  of  the 
testimony  of  competent  observers  at  the  present  time  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  germ  is  in  the  alimentary  canal,  having  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  stomach  as  its  principal  habitat  and  seat  of  opera- 
tions ;  that  the  fever  attending  it  is  symptomatic  ;  that  in  the 
hemoTTfaagic  fonns  of  yellow  fever  death  takes  place  in  almost  the 
same  manner  as  in  acute  poisoning.  The  doctrine  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  that  these  germs  (then  hypothetical)  when  thrown 
off  from  the  body  must  outside  of  it  undergo  a  secondary  change 
before  becoming  infectious  seems  absolutely  without  support  in 
the  light  of  the  recently  ascertained  &cts.  I  was  once  informed 
by  a  very  intelligent  shipmaster  that  having  the  yellow  fever 
break  out  among  the  crew  of  his  ship  he  was  unable  to  arrest  its 
progress  from  man  to  man  until  he  caused  all  the  cooking  utensils 
on  the  ship  to  be  thoroughly  boiled^  required  the  drinking  water 
al$o  to  be  boiled — in  a  word«  adopted  the  precise  precautions  that 
would  have  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  infection  by  cholera. 
This  was  pmcticed  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  disinfection  of  the 
clothing  and  disinfection  of  the  ship  by  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur, 

liet  us  summariie.  then,  the  existing  fw^ts :  Yellow  fever  is 
portable  from  )^ace  to  place,  is  communicable  to  healthy  persons, 
pn\haWy  not  by  diw^'t  contact  from  the  sick,  but  by  the  imbibi- 
tion of  sjxvifio  pMtns, 

\Vt>  mijrht  constmct  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  it  is  possible 


that  t^^  -:t;u>^.  >v."":^:-t  -.-^:t   .  -    Vr  ^. . -.-*:t  into  the  nasal 
•ir  yaswys  of  a  pemnu  thence  to  the  faueeg^,  thence  washed  into 
^  i4(^iiiaeK  by  Ike  ftwtt  drink  of  water,  or  swallowed  with  the 
•aliv«b-4h0   aidiva  iteulf   furnishing  a  cnltuit^mediam  for  the 

^_^  ^^^                    ^^k^^-       '"^  U^t^iv  liaviig  MMsdentkm  solely  to  the 
^^^               ^^HBIv                  hly  iallrtisM  disMse  of  the  mildly 
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contagious  variet j,  and  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  will  destroy  the  germ  and  thus  prevent  its  propaga- 
gation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rendering  sterile  the  soil  or  place 
whereon  the  germ  shall  fall. 

John  B.  Hamilton. 
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It  is  not  m  littfe  i^wgnl^y  that,  in  ^'"^'^  coantrT,  and  in  this 
period  of  the  «»r  aeqaireoBient  of  genenl  informanon.  so  little  is 
knovQ  of  the  greater  half  of  ih^  cc^tiaHit  of  Xoith  America,  in- 
eluded  vithin  the  Brliiih  poissessioiia.  It  ahova,  far  instance, 
tK>v  litde  is  knova  eTen  of  the  broadett  gneralities,  vhen  the 
stettMMal  k  wc^iTvd  wish  sarprae,  if  not  ineradnlitT,  that,  ex- 
elndios  Ak^ka^  Canada  is  m  larger  cooatzj  than  the  United 
$lat««.  Y<>t  scch  » the  CMe ;  for  the  Zzdwi  Stttoa,  prior  to  the 
panrhaaa  at  Ajisks^  w»  iscl^led  vithia  3.0il«.00O  aqnare  nules, 
v!u:«  Ouuiia  itr«tch<s  oat  to  £2  ZAT^.^n  aqaarn  miles.  It 
avoid  pe?hapa  help  to  ciNiTeT  toow  eoocepdoa  of  the  Magnitude 
«<  Ouu^ab^athestasecaeatkafiadft  tbtf.  ia  an%  it  comprises 
wrr  aearlr  fonj  p^racat.  of  t^  i^siz*  Briiuh  Empire,  the  ex- 
l^at  rf  wiich  »  {«vaLI^  Vt  :b*  Sxatt  taas  she  aaa  shines  always 
oa  Brubh  F^'^sMKc&k  A  $cill  f:mbHr  nfthertfartling  st;itement 
ia  wUsk^a  tv*  Caca*iai  »*  titt.  iawlacirar  Ae  graat  lakes  which  en- 
ein^>  it  as^i  wb.:ch  f^faecra^e  it.  aal  tw  mwa  of  eaomona  sixe 
assi  Vs^^^  wlix^  p^nsfeea:*  :t.  is  i^ojsd  arcca  thaa  one-half  of  the 
ttv<«h  w;ih:v^  of  tb^  ea:ir«  $lvr^  ^^Oseh  bnwi  genenJitieB  as  these 
at^Y  avC  ewn:^  tl^  as^^at^.^  of  ^  fwdtf  of  the  Uaited  States, 
wa^v  ia  ttsfw  H^  tiift^  9U^:i^vet  pcvpoc^^oft  of  their  owa  country, 
^Yv  Vt^  u^.(svn;^*xHti${>r  ««i  ^^  Wjuvi}  thas  h  comprinB  aU  that  is 
w\s%bt  ik^vn^^  v»a  tLv  svatr^r^a;. 

tbbi^  i)ttXNrviit»K>a  v^f  ^aa^airj^^,.  so  Ssr  as  Canada  U  concerned, 
W  Wa^x^^  a^>«^x^  avxvttt^<aa;.iM.  ^y  a  <vntTMsi««  hoca  of  igno- 
WH>^  thai  iW  IVaititk^^  ;a  a  7«ip:a  tlmt  it  is 

a  ;iNc\W  Mt  ialiW|»t»>&rf»  aatfi»  ^jm^tj  a  aKCamal  the  Xorth 
V^  Tlin«^  b  a  (tothtfr  vva^Miia  taac  is  as  of  listia  or  no  use 
^  r^i«Mcctk  a^iami  in  eSante.  and  so 
^  te  oaj^&^  world.     The  yast 
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number  who  thus  look  upon  the  northern  half  of  the  continent, 
M  to  remember  that,  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  its  subse- 
quent derelopment,  testimony  was  afforded  as  to  the  exceeding 
value  of  regions  very  many  degrees  farther  north  than  the  aver- 
age of  Canada,  and  that  to-day,  so  full  of  promise  is  the  prospect 
for  this  latest  acquirement  of  the  United  States,  that  no  money 
payment,  however  large,  would  have  the  faintest  hope  of  accept- 
ance for  its  cession  to  another  power.  It  is  doubtful  if,  in 
anj  part  of  the  United  States,  a  greater  return  has  been  real- 
ized in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  or  the  effort  put  forth, 
than  that  which  has  rewarded  the  enterprises  in  this  most  north- 
em  aection  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  the  climate  of  Canada  is  concerned,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that,  within  the  parallels  of  latitude  which  include  the 
greater  portions  of  the  Dominion,  the  development  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  most  marked.  Indeed,  no  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world  is  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  to-day  act  as  a  barrier, 
dividing  the  two  countries,  but  which,  under  happier  conditions, 
ihonld  be  the  bond  that  united  them.  Reference  to  the  extent  of 
this  lake  commerce  brings  out  another  startling  comparison,  which, 
crating  surprise,  shows  after  all  how  little  the  average  man  knows 
even  of  his  own  country,  much  less  of  the  regions  alongside  of  his 
own  land-  This  statement  is,  that  the  tonnage  and  value  of  pro- 
ducts which  passed  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  com- 
prewed  within  seven  months  of  the  season  of  navigation  of  1888, 
equaled  that  which  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  entire 
jfAT.  Here,  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America,  between  two 
inland  lakes,  with  only  one  shore  of  these  developed,  a  commerce 
has  been  created  which  equals  that  between  two  oceans,  whose 
taflBc  is  almost  as  old  as  the  universe,  and  contributions  to  which 
made  from  every  clime  and  country  of  the  globe.  Recall,  alsQ, 
fact  that  the  water  communication  of  the  lakes  is  competed 
»ith  by  the  most  perfectly  equipped  railway  systems  of  the  age, 
^hik  the  commerce  of  Suez  is  practically  without  a  competitor. 
This  development  of  the  States  and  cities  bordering  upon  the  great 
Wees,  and  the  growth  and  productive  forces  which  have  been  set 
in  motion,  not  only  on  the  shores  of  these  inland  seas,  but  on  the 
^ide  atretchea  of  country  tributary  to  them,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
advmntagea  of  a  northern  climate  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore. 
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So  magnificent  is  this  growth,  so  significant  is  the  lesson  that  it 
teaches,  that,  so  far  as  Canada  and  its  climate  is  concerned,  a  true 
appreciation  of  her  vast  value  is,  from  the  advantage  of  her  loca- 
tion, at  length  beginning  to  dawn  upou  the  minds  of  observant 
men.  The  place  that  she  should  occupy,  as  the  greater  and 
northern  half  of  the  continent,  can  be  no  longer  denied  to  her. 
A  proper  estimate  will  show  Canada  to  he  a  country  having  few 
equals  in  extent,  none  in  riches  of  resource,  in  accessibility,  ease 
of  interior  communication,  and,  notwithstanding  the  smile  that 
lightens  up  the  face  of  the  reader,  none  superior  to  her  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  climate. 

Perhaps  the  best  test  of  climatic  advantage  is  found  in  the 
ability  to  produce,   in  the  largest  quantities,  and  of  the  best 
quality,  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  universally  used  article 
of  commerce.     Certainly,  in  this  respect,  there  is  nothing  sur- 
passing the  article  of  wheat,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of 
civilized   existence.     The  steady  movement  toward  the  north  of 
the  wheat-producing  regions  of  this  continent  is  remarkable. 
Wheat  is  a  plant  so  delicate,  «nd  so  easily  affected  by  frost  and  ad- 
verse conditions,  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  cultured  safely 
only  in  the  most  temperate  zones.     Yet  the  movement  of  the 
wheat-producing  areas  toward  the  North  Pole  has  been  as  steady 
as  the  movement  of  the  needle  in  the  compass  in  that  direction. 
Within  the  memory  of  many  readers  of  this  publication,  the  Gen- 
nessee  Valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  the  great  wheat- 
producing  region.     So  much  so  w  is  this  the  case  that  Rochester 
was  named  the  ^*  Flour  City,"  from  the  number  of  it«  flouring 
mills,  and  the  activity  of  its  commerce  in  this  direction.     Since 
then  it  has  changed  the  manner  of  spelling  the  word  which  desig- 
nates it,  and  though  it  is  still  called  the  "  Flower  City,"  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  development  of  the  nursery  and  seed  interests,  which 
so  adorn  and  benefit  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  country.     No  longer  is 
Rochester  the  centre  of  the  wheat-producing  areas.     Westward 
these  took  their  way,  first  to  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  then  to  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  until  now,  in  the  most  northern  tier 
of  States  and  territories,  is  found  the  great  sources  of  national 
wealth  in  the  production    of   this    great    cereal.      The   milt 
ing   activities    of    Minnesota,    the    marvelous    railroad    de?«l» 
opmc  west,  both  *  v    -d  the  west  and  north,  and 

niore  ^  ^lu^cial  accommodation  of 
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this  flour  and  wheat  trade,  tell  the  story,  that  so  far  as  climatic 
adyantage  is  concerned,  wheat  has  found  its  greatest  success 
in  States  to  the  extreme  north.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  there 
is  something  magical  in  the  49th  parallel  that  boands  Minnesota 
on  the  north,  that  will  check  the  progress  of  wheat  production 
toward  the  north  f  Its  steady  trend  in  this  direction  for  so  many 
hundreds  of  miles  makes  it  highly  probable  that,  beyond  it,  wheat 
diould  be  produced,  largely  and  profitably.  Indeed,  this  is  cer- 
tainly so;  for  it  so  happens  that,  north  of  the  Minnesota  line,  and 
within  the  Canadian  territories,  are  wheat  areas  possessing  all  the 
adyantages  of  the  regions  to  the  south,  but,  in  richness,  fertility 
and  extent  infinitely  greater.  It  would  be  a  startling  statement 
to  make,  as  showing  the  adyantages  of  the  mach  derided  Cana- 
dian climate,  that  eyen  in  its  extreme  northern  latitudes,  the 
Dominion  possesses  a  greater  wheat  producing  area  than  does  the 
entire  United  States;  that  the  soil  of  this  wheat  area  is  richer,  will 
last  longer,  and  will  produce  a  higher  ayerage  of  better  wheat 
than  can  be  produced  anywhere  else  on  the  continent,  if  not  in 
the  world.  Wheat  is  known  to  haye  been  grown  in  the  yicinity  of 
numerous  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  stations  for  twenty  consecu- 
tiye  years,  without  rotation,  without  fertilization,  and  annaally 
producing  crops  ayeraging  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  I 

If,  therefore,  the  production  of  this  most  valuable  of  cereals 

is  the  truest  test  of  climatic  advantage;  if  the  tenderness  of  the 

wheat  plant  in  its  cultivation  is  a  delicate  standard  of  conditions, 

as  it  really  is,  it  is  submitted  that  the  prejudice  as  against  the 

Canadian  climate  should,  in  the  first  place,  prevail  no  longer 

than  it  prevails  against  the  climate  in  similar  latitudes  in  the 

United  States,  where  the  greatest  success  has  been  achieved  ;  and, 

second,  that  the  advantages  which  the  northernmost  portions  of 

Canada  possess  over  even   parallels  far  to  the  South,  should  be 

recognized.     These  advantages  are  found  in  the  often  forgotten 

circumstance  that  climate  is  much  more  the  result  of  altitude 

than  it  is  of  latitude.     According  to  Humboldt,  Europe  has  a 

m^n  elevation  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  feet,  and  North 

America  a  mean  elevation  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet. 

It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  the  Canadian  portion  of 

North  America  has  an  altitude  of  only  three  hundred  feet.     In 

the  extreme  northwest  of  Canada,  the  falling  off  from  the  height  of 

land  toward  the  vast  body  of  water  known  as  Hudson's  Bay  is  shown 
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in  the  trntst,  that  from  eren  within  the  Minneeots  line  the  liTeiB  all 
b^in  to  ran  towards  the  north.  This  low  altitude,  in  its  influence 
upon  the  climate^  is  second  only  to  the  effect  of  the  marine  cur- 
rents, which  are  singularly  fsTorable  to  Canada.  These  influences 
are  shown  in  the  startling  ^t  that  the  mean  temperatureof  Hudson's 
Bay  is  three  d^rees  warmer  during  the  winter  than  that  of  Lake 
Superior  ;  and  that  it  is  on  the  southern  and  western  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  where  the  most  important  derelopment  of  American 
enterprises  has  taken  place,— dcTelopments  that  hare  yielded  in 
lumber,  in  iron  and  copper,  riches  of  greater  magnitude  than  pro- 
duced elsewhere  in  the  country  ;  and  within  parallels  of  latitude 
included  in  this  lake,  an  agricultural  dcTelopment  more  remark- 
able than  that  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  moderating  influences 
of  Tast  bodies  of  fresh  water  that  nerer  freen  OTer  are  well  known. 
In  the  great  chain  of  lakes  that  surround  Canada,  and  the  Tast 
number  of  Ukes  and  riTers  that  direiafy  her  sur^M^,  th«e  is  a 
fres^  water  area  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  square  miles, 
and  as  abore  stated,  comprising  nearly  one-half  the  fresh  water 
of  the  globe.  The  effect  upon  the  climate  of  this  Tast  aggr^ation 
is  most  beneficial,  so  that  in  altitude,  and  in  other  influences  that 
mitigate  the  extreme  northern  location  of  the  land,  there  are 
found  considerations  of  the  greatest  weight*  These  influences  are 
shown  in  the  warmer  climate  of  the  great  territory  of  Alberta, 
which  lies  directly  north  of  Wyoming,  from  the  latter  of  which 
and  into  the  former,  stock  is  being  r^rularly  driTen  at  the  b^^- 
nin.i?  of  each  winter,  because  of  the  pneisence  within  the  Canadian 
border,  the  tout  round,  of  an  abundance  of  grass.  The  experience 
of  last  winter  show^i  conolusiTely  that  while  throughout  Mani- 
toba and  the  Canaiiian  northwest  territories  the  winto*  of  1888 
w^  not  exce«ssixvlT  wren?,  as  far  south  as  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
the  »vei>etst  cold  was  felt,  and  as  far  east  as  erwi  New  York 
in  the  famous  bUiiard,  whioh  ncT^r  found  its  equal 
eT>?n  in  Winni^vg,  the  mv>5t  northern  of  Canadian  cities.  It  is 
tjnae  th^  in  the  northwiei^m  portions  of  Canada  tb^  winters  are 

:  -i  equally 
inrigorating. 
^i  »^fwi:T  ^  ^      ^        :--  inthe 
5^  .^*  **^  "^^  sismmer 

^4a  which  must 
ade- 
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Tice  that  should  proTide,  underneath  the  whole  sarface  of  a  vast 
and  fertile  wheat-producing  area,  of  a  well-spring  of  moisture, 
that  should  oontinuonsly  exude  and  feed  the  delicate  tendrils  of 
roots  that  the  wheat  plant  sends  down  into  the  earth  for  sus- 
tenance ?    Yet  this  is  precisely  what  nature  has  provided  in  the 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  wheat  areas  of  the  Canadian  north- 
west.   Ages  of  long  winters,  continuous  and  often  severe  cold, 
have  produced  a  frost  line  in  the  earth  far  down  below  the  sur- 
face, which  being  thawed  out  during  the  summer  months  is  full 
of  force.     What  seems,  at  first  glance,  a  barrier  to  the  produc- 
tive power  of  nature,  is,  in  this  case,  found  to  be  contributory  in 
the  highest  degree  to  man's  advantage.    For  this  vast  area  of  ice, 
fst  enough  below  the  surface  to  permit  the  growth  of  plants, 
holds  in  suspense  and  readiness  for  the  land  above,  the  needed 
element  of    moisture,   constant    and  assured,  which  in   other 
regions  comes  only  in  the  rains  and  dews  that  fall  from  the  sky 
—a  sapply  uncertain  and  uncontrollable.     But  there  is  still 
another  advantage  in   these   northern  wheat-fields  of  Canada, 
incident   to  the  climate;  and  that   is,  that  while  these  lati- 
tudes imply  long  winter  days,  they  equally  imply  the  longest  days 
in  sommer.     Thus,  there  is  an  average  of  two  hours  per  day  more 
of  sunshine  during  the  period  of  the  growth  of  wheat  in  the  Gana- 
disn  n<nihwest,  than  is  vouchsafed  in  any  other  locality  where 
wheal  can  be  produced.     Not  only  is  two  hours  of  sunshine  in 
each  day  an  inestimable  advantage,  but  the  sun  is  stronger  and 
more  forceful  at  this  period,  and  in  this  region,  not  only  helping 
npidly  forward  the  ripening  process,  but  the  heat  is  continuously 
svdBcient  to  cause  an  exudation  of  the  moisture  from  the  ice  in 
tht  „:__„,^  ^^:.c^iii.     ::;u  u.uL,  ill  Uiic  lar  iiurLii  hiiid,  despised  in 
the  minds  of  many  for  its  cold  and  sterility,  conditions  unite  to 
niake  it  the  most  productive,  and  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  wheat 
landa  upon  the  continent.     It  would  seem  as  if  a  conjunction  had 
been  formed  by  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  beneath  to 
ffluatrate,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  productive  forces  of  nature, 
in  regions  where  man  least  expected  this  development.     It  so 
happens,  also,  that  the  soil  which  enjoys  these  advantages  of 
«K)i8tnre  beneath,  and  long,  forceful  rays  from  above,  is  partic- 
nhrly  rich  and   inexhaustible.      Lord    Dufferin,  an  observant 
^d  reliable  authority,  said  that  throughout  his  whole  journey 
through  the   Canadian    Northwest,    he    was    con- 
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szizr^  rK^ind^  of  iLe  F-r*^  kiicb^  i^mrdais  in  the 
Tiiinirr  of  London.  CA=^i5cw«rs  grt)^  larg^  aiocfh  to  wen% 
tj€  iLr^ee  tSi^sLs  foe  *n  crinAzr  fasHj.  wr.iJt  poCAtoet  four  or  fit© 
c«;arfii  in  w^irtii  ar^  i>Mlizir  crtr^rri^zajr.  Tbe  arexsge  crop  of 
wbiai  ra  !>>?,  in  MAzi:*:t«i*  wns  ihirtr  bcshels  to  the 
*cre.  wr.r,e  Cs-zTber^  dse  ca  ib*  ^:riiz*nx  did  it  exceed  twenty 
bLsCs^  to  ibe  *rre^  mz.-!  hi  Minr^^ca  and  Dakota  did  not 
aTiK-i^e  Eiore  x'r^r.  fficea  tcsiels.  A  mefe  bandfnl  of 
seciIiKS  is  MA=i:.:c«*  pr:«i-^rC  is  ihss  T^*^*  *  wupliis  of 
r^*Ti?  c ''':•:!$  of  l:i^l-^Ls  oi  ▼beai.  iexen  bl£1:oq3  of  bariey, 
a^  two  e::r.':z^  of  tcLslr^Is  of  p:CA:c<3 — use  laner  crop  be- 
izx  a  5fcil:ire  jc  rr^*;  'jn  i2i«  Sc^es  as  lo  cc^nsacd  ihrocghout  the 
^rafccer  prrdrcis  of  ibe  T«*r  a  r*re  a$  rizi  as  f  1  per  bushel,  while 
ai  p:iz3  0^  pr^i^iJii'.'c.  wi:h:^  lfa;:ii:.:c*  ihej  could  be  had  for 
coe-eiztiii  of  ir-tf  pri^eL  I*  ij  tm*  ii.a*  earlr  frosts  in  Aognat  of 
il*  pr«se-;  T«r  LiTe  r^fcriiiZr  iz;:ir^  i3i<e  cr:p  of  ISSS,  and  that 
ibff^  2*  :r  -.T  x'ct:^p?:i'*t  ilw^r?  rc««i:  ir  li-f  zionh^m  regions;  but 
early  fr,>s:3  an?  ^::LillT  ikz^rrwj  izi  Miii^^soLa  azid  Dakota, 
wiL>  i*.Lj  T^ear,  a$  tir  tt^sz  ^  iLisskrl^seCis,  there  was  aerions 
iAZiki»  i:zie,  "r:Ler>»  »  :^>  Ivaliij  b:ii  L»s  is  disadrantages  with 
rs  aiTxi:*^:^*:  be;  ;;fciiz£  all  i2»  c£r\::i3^^a:i.>»  in  riew,  it  may 
b*  T-TT  w^ll  cliisL-ec  foe  *i^«e  2.cr±^«^  wbeat  producing  regions 
ti^iS  li-rT  ar>»  fill  of  ;^^  ^T>»:«?s?s  psv^iise*  as  baring  in  the  line  of 
t2i^  55«dT  =1  ^T>fr^>=:;  i^.r:!i  of  ilij  aios  Tkl^iab^e  product,  and 
tija  :*:eT  v■ar::^:5  fakil  ;o  L^t^  a  2^.>^s  isrrvnazit  inf  uence  in  the 
w.-^cji'^  f:i::ir^  *-rr*J  ^-^^  *^^  ^^^  —  -^^- 

F^;  i;  a£:L>5  rLo«  S»  ir:e^T^^i  :2u^  li*  clizLi:e  of  Canada  is  rep- 
rw*?n:<?c  br  :he  r^..^:i$  tv^  ;iL^  errrvsi^  roni  which  hare  jnst 
beez  referred  Ivv  T::e  I\cr.iir:x\;.  fr*.ci  i^  t»s  extent,  as  has  been 
iTilT  jyLi.  ^*  p*.>!5s^!rj5j^  *::  :h:^  v-I,2ti:a?  of  E:irvw,  from  the  Medi- 
ixrrT^irjTfTei  ^>  :h^  A:\ : v  vVvat:.  a?  at^i  S»  ^xpect^d.  seeing  that 
i^  e\:er,a$  f^>ca  ;:v  U::::^.^  of  K.i=-f.  i-  I^t,  to  that  of  the 
Xoriii  iV.w  i^  Nvv-%^T,  3L:tvi  ^j  of  il^rt^^js  e^-rLil  ar^."*  The  gulf 
^:r>M».  xu  5S^  A::^\uo  vWdk?;.  *::^i  lii^  Jiraz^-sit  eminent  in  the 
lV:<v\  a:v  K :h  :^..^iu^ir:Y  f*to.->uv^  50  tV-^H  In  the  Piot- 
i^x>^  vNf  ^r. ;..<>.  v\  :ut^,>^;i  lis*  :K-r-x^c:t^vVr  121  ti^  shimmer  months 
r^,;Cv^  ft\>^  ^<N\ t  vK^^rxN^  K-  -::x >:t  i«^rv^e^  widle  in  winter  the 
csv4  r^V^\  |^^^*  K  V%  i>iv.  tv  :>*v  i^>^rvy^  Oa  the  Atlantic  the 
<fryM»  ^^  >^^^>*  i^vi^k  *^  X*w  F^i  >^  .k  k  in  no  lespect  lees 
*"**'""    ^^i^twlkw  iKiJ  .^  iUs8»c>^.^^  aad  Kaiae.     St. 
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John,  the  chief  city  of  New  Brunswick,  is  in  the  latitude  of 
ICihui,  Lyons,  and  Venice,  and  the  whole  province  is  within  par- 
allels which  include  Belgium,  Holland  and  the  German  Empire, 
where  populations  are  most  dense.  Indeed,  for  more  than  hidf  of 
the  sammer  the  maritime  proTinces  are  most  delightful  resorts, 
as  shown  in  the  steady  stream  of  summer  tourists  that  are  setting 
in  even  north  of  Mount  Desert  in  Maine.  In  Ontario  the  cli- 
matic conditions  created  by  the  practical  encirclement  of  the 
great  lakes  are  especially  favorable,  and  such  stretches  as  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  and  those  bordering  upon  Lake 
Erie,  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  student  of  North 
America  as  among  the  most  favored  spots  on  the  whole  continent. 
Sofar  as  climate,  then,  is  concerned,  there  is  no  one  thing  in  all  the 
catal<^e  of  advantages  which  Canada  possesses  that  is  of  greater 
value ;  for,  in  its  variety,  it  favors  the  production  of  numerous 
cereals  and  crops,  and,  in  its  forcef ulness  and  vigor,  it  stimulates 
the  best  efforts  of  its  population.  Malte  Brum  said  of  these 
regions  :  ''  Everything  is  in  proper  keeping  for  the  development 
of  the  combined  physical  and  mental  energies  of  man.  There  are 
to  be  found  at  once  the  hardihood  of  character  which  conquers 
difficulties,  the  climate  which  stimulates  exertion,  and  the  nat- 
ual  advantages  which  reward  enterprise.  Nature  has  marked 
out  this  country  for  exalted  destinies  V* 

The  immeasurable  content  with  which  the  average  citizen  of 
the  United  States  contemplates  the  fact  that,  as  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  there  are  no  stretches  of  territory  that  do  not 
contribute  to  his  greatness,  can  equally  be  shared  by  the  Cana- 
dian. But  the  American  has  limitations  on  the  north  by  a  line 
drawn  at  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  and  along  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  against  which  his  commerce  beats  as  a^^ainst  an 
impenetrable  wall,  and  like  a  wave  rolls  back  upon  itself.  A 
night's  journey  from  Boston  or  New  York,  and  the  limit  of  his 
boasted  areas  towards  the  north  are  reached;  two  nights  and  a  day, 
^  even  from  Chicago,  in  the  centre  of  his  territory,  and  the  ground  to 
the  north  covered  by  the  trade  of  that  great  city  is  exhausted. 
Xot  so  with  the  Canadian.  Not  only  does  his  temtory  stretch 
two  hundred  miles  further  out  into  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Nova 
^  Scotia  coast,  than  the  average  of  the  United  States — not  only 
does  it  then  stretch  across  a  vast  continent  of  untold  wealth  to 
the  Pacific,  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  but  it  extends  as 
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Ht  north  as  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Take  in  the  stupendonB  figures 
included  in  these  measurements.  Adopting  the  eighty-fifth  de-  • 
gree  of  longitude  as  a  centre,  Canada  stretches  west  to  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth  degree,  and  east  to  the  fortj-eecond  d^ree— 
forty-fire  degrees  oh  one  side  and  forty-three  d^rees  on  the  other. 
North  and  south  the  dominion  stretches  from  the  fifty-first  d^^ree 
of  latitude,  south  to  the  forty-second  d^n^ee,  and  north  to  the 
froien  sea.  George  Johnson,  the  accomplished  head  of  the  sta- 
tistical department  of  the  Dominion  goremment  at  Ottawa,  whose 
disposition  and  ability  to  furnish  the  fuUest  information  regard- 
ing Canada  are  unequaled,  makes  some  comparisons  regarding 
the  siie  of  the  Dominion  that  are  Tery  instmctiTe.    He  says : 


«IllidiflcQltto«fbrd  aa  adegmH 
fi^lukL  Wales  Mid  dcoUaad  Item  toiTKber  ttB 
«K  fovtr  otkA  arMM  ovt  of  OuDftdA.    Kew  Sovtk  Wales 
MHiwlMC«r¥2rlCI»q«a«mlksUMi  rr«M%  ccattMitel  Itely 
wwftM  make  deTMi  ocMAtrici*  the  siae  ef  New  8o«tk  Wain 
tkrw  Rrit»h  iBdias  ta  CaMdiL  a^  aciU  «M«cli  Ml  orar  to 
AVktvcm.    TW  Oenaaa  EiDBpire  coaU  be  earrad  o«i  of 
coMOries  J<  the  wp  staCk' 

In  the  li^ht  of  such  comparisons^  the  itatement  made  in  a 
pr^Tiv^us  jxAp»,  th:ii  Canada  comprises  forty  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
ih^  entiT>^  Rri;i^  £nrv>irv,  is  not  sc  incnedible  as  at  first  sight  qp- 
fxxir^  Juvi^xi  bv  s;;u:v;dkr\is  of  American  areas,  the  comparison  is 
quite  as  ir.:erw:::xj:«  Thus*  the  prv^Tince  of  Ontario,  the  fairest 
Icui  of  al,  ihe  Xv^r^h  AR:er:o;in  ev^n:inenu  is  larg\tf  than  the  six 
New  Kr.j:^.Ar.vi  S:;ii:os^  Bi:h  Xew  York,  Xew  Jersey,  P^nnsylTania 
ar.vi  MAr>'.A::i.  by  iwx^r*!y-dT\?  ihvx:?;ini  square  miles,  Ontario, 
e-\;«rr,xl,:\j{:  oTx^r  ten  de^rr^^et^  of  li::::iie,  and  t^n^nty  degrees  of 
iv^rsj:;:,;,:e,  the  s:r.;:>  prv^ri-vN?,  core^j  ^21  area  lan:er  by  ten 
;s^uAr>»  itr.^oji  th^n  Oh:v\  Ir:.l:Arjk  UMn^is  aad  Michigan  oom- 
Va^'^vv,  Ur^r  th^n  K^m^ik  \t :r.T^f^vN:ak  ar>i  W~:5COissin  by  eleTen 
?hvN;5:SA;-4  $v;;;An?  ri:f,cxi;.  The  hisi:::  of  th*  H-dson'«  Bmj  00m- 
\Nr::J».^  t>iv  )!tv/.luN5\  34s^::*re  ruuosk  in  ▼hl.-h  a:*  tbe  fertile  plains  of 
the  ^<i*:ohe>i;ju\  Vj^\^T,  K>^tjb^:::?tr:x  -''^  hrT>inpd  thousand 
«|«IM  «uil«^  as^i  m^vh.  *.xNv^iu^  tQ>  U-rl  Selkirk^  an  capaUe 
!>»»  ft  jffiWti^  itorty  wnwat>  rf  fgtffig^  Thatkavaari^i 
^^dliNi^UiNi  U  }v\n^  1^  tilt  iaiieMlittti  «f  Am  cwirmous 
NX  .  s.;xv  t  %  i^jtai  alMa  4i««hf«i;  mi  Oat  a 
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Und,  the  northeast  comer  of  France,  the  whole  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  yalley  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Taflt  expanse  of  Canada  may  be  judged  by  the  extent  of 
her  riyers  and  bays.  The  St.  John,  in  New  Brunswick, 
the  largest  rirer  on  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, is  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The  St.  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
Doblest  of  the  great  riyers  in  the  world,  has  a  length  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  entirely  navigable.  The  Ottawa,  which 
is  a  mere  affluent  of  the  St.  lAwrence,  joining  it  six  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  in  itself  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long.  The  chain  of  great  lakes  is  familiar  to  all  who  look  at  the 
map,  but  not  so,  to  the  north,  in  an  almost  unknown  land,  are 
the  lakes  Shebandowam,  and  Kainy  lake  and  river,  a  magnifi- 
cent body  of  water,  three  hundred  miles  broad  and  two  hundred 
miles  long.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  too,  is  almost  unknown  out- 
jnde  of  Canada,  yet  is  a  vast  stretch  of  water  of  marvelous  beauty, 
especially  its  westernmost  portion,  of  80  miles,  consisting  of 
land-locked  channels, — a  lacustrine  paradise.  Then  comes  the 
Winnipeg  Biver,  of  which  Lord  Dufferin  said  :  '^  Whose  exist- 
ence in  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  continent  is  itself  one  of 
nature's  most  delightful  miracles,  so  beautiful  and  varied  are  its 
rocky  banks,  its  tufted  islands ;  so  broad,  so  deep,  so  fervid  is 
the  volume  of  its  waters,  the  extent  of  their  lake-like  expansion, 
and  the  tremendous  power  of  its  rapids.''  Here  empties  the 
great  Bed  Biver  of  the  North,  starting  from  the  northern 
portions  of  Minnesota,  and  the  equally  great  Assiniboine,  one 
five  hundred  miles  and  the  other  four  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  length.  Far  beyond  these  is  the  Lake  Winnipeg, 
a  fresh  water  sea  300  miles  long,  from  the  northwest  angle  of 
which  starts  the  Saskatchewan.  The  entrance  to  this  noble  river 
has  been  called  **  the  Gateway  of  the  Northwest,"  for  here  is  a 
navigable  stream  1,500  miles  in  length,  flowing  nearly  due  west 
and  east,  between  alluvial  banks  of  the  richest  soil.  Reaching 
the  Bocky  Mountains  by  this  stream,  beyond  this  range  are  the 
Athabasca  and  the  Mackenzie  rivers,  the  navigation  of  the  latter 
alone  exceeding  2,500  miles,  while  the  Frazer  River  and  the 
Thompson  River  to  Vancouver  are  streams  of  great  magnitude. 
This  enumeration  of  principal  streams  will  give  some  faint  idea  of 
the  vast  areas  of  land  through  which  they  flow.     But  no  better 
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idea  of  magnitude  can  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  Canada  than  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay.  This  bay  would  seem  like 
a  projection  of  Providence  for  the  good  of  mankind,  by  which  is 
introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  an  ocean  in  itself,  mid- 
way between  the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Fancy  a  bay 
80  long  as  to  extend  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  so  wide  as  to 
extend  from  Washington  to  the  lakes,  projected  like  a  huge  tongue 
of  sea  into  the  land.  What  would  remain  of  the  fairest  part  of 
the  United  States  ?  Yet  this  is  the  proportion  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay,  say  1,000  miles  long  and  600  miles  wide,  running  from  the 
north  into  the  heart  of  Canada,  carrying  with  it  enormous  riches 
in  sea  wealth  for  the  supply  of  fish  food  so  greatly  benefiting,  if 
permitted,  the  prairie  States  to  the  south. 

Having  almost  exhausted  the  space  allotted,  by  a  description  of 
the  climate  and  of  extent  of  Canada,  the  reader  must  be  carried 
rapidly  forward  to  a  consideration  of  the  marvelous  resources 
which  this  northern  half  of  the  continent  contains.  Incident- 
ally, in  describing  the  climate  of  the  northwestern  portions  of 
Canada,  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
that  region.  There  are  comparatively  few  portions  of  Canada, 
however,  but  possess  great  possibilities  in  this  direction.  The 
Province  of  Ontario,  which  will  be  recalled  as  covering  so  vast  an 
arNi,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  this  respect.  The  excellent  statistician 
of  the  Ontario  Qoviemment,  Mr.  Archibald  Blue,  at  Toronto,  says 
of  hit  native  province  :     • 


**lhil  OhHmIci  Imi»  twiifHil^  ■««  to  boMt  of 

nl  mtuMtU  irMliK  miA  mow  po^iiw  of 

wKKxh  it^>w  1^  WitM'  •M«|4*  Midi  a  lMC«r  yiekl  of  tke 

|I«W«I«W   tJt  llMk  <<<Mtli(Mll;  Midi  H  ImI»  SMTt  ttXl 

«^MU(Yi^UKyi  wlik4  HMT  W 

In  a  ri^>v\rt  on  iho  tmd<^  b^tw^Mi  th^  United  States  and  the 
t^rUifkh  l\v^<^^UMi$  in  Xortli  An^rica^  Made  by  J.  B,  Lamed,  of 
lh<k  \'uii<H)  Suii««  TrMkMfT  DqpMttt^nu  in  isfl,  it  was  observed 
thai 
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Another  American,  whose  worthy  eminence  none  will  dispute, 
has  also  described  Ontario.  The  Hon.  Dayid  A.  Wells,  in  the 
stately  pages  of  the  North  Amebicax  Review  of  many  years 
ago,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"North  of  Lftkes  EHe  and  Ontario  and  the  Biyer  St  Lawrence,  east  of  Lake 
Hmo,  Krath  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  and  included  mainly  within  the  Dominion 
Prarineeof  Ontario,  there  ia  aa  fair  a  country  aa  exists  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinant,  nearly  as  large  in  area  as  New  .York.  Pennsylyania  and  Ohio  combined,  and 
rial  if  not  superior  to  those  States  as  a  whole  in  its  agricnltnral  caimcity.  It  is 
the  Dsteral  habUai  on  this  continent  of  the  comMngr-wool  sheep,  without  a  full, 
ebeap^  and  reliable  supply  of  the  wool  of  which  species  the  great  worsted  manufactur- 
lagiBdustriflsoftheeountrycannotprosper,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  exist.  Itisthe 
ind  wfaae  grows  the  finest  bariey,  which  the  brewing  interests  of  the  United  States 
Mint  have  if  « '  erer  expects  to  riral  Great  Britain  in  its  present  annual  export  of 
ov«r  Qleren  nuiion  doOars  worth  of  malt  products.  It  raises  and  grazes  the  finest  of 
eittk^  with  qoaUties  especially  desirable  to  make  good  the  deterioration  of  stock  in 
othsr  leettopa;  and  its  dimatlo  conditions,  created  by  an  almost  encirclement  of  the 
wntX  lakes,  especially  fit  it  to  grow  men.  Such  a  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
flf  I¥oTldenoe  to  the  human  race,  better  than  bonanzas  of  silyer,  or  riy  ers  whose 


It  is  nnnecessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  advantages  which 
the  proTinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  claim,  because  space  will  not  permit, 
except  to  say  that  no  country  in  the  world  possesses  a  more  fa- 
vorable variety  of  climate,  better  soil,  a  more  thrifty  or  a  more 
indnstrions  people  than  these  provinces,  many  of  them  posses- 
sing great  geographical  advantages.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  Nova  Scotia.  This  province  projects  out  from  the  mainland 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  like  an  immense  wharf,  being  almost  sur- 
rounded by  tidal  waters,  no  portion  of  the  interior  being  at  a 
greater  distance  than  thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  All  of  her 
coasts  are  indented  and  provided  with  fine  harbors,  accessible  at 
iQ  Kaaons  of  the  year.  Its  extreme  southerly  extension  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  further  south  than  any  other  part  of  British 
America.  Its  position  in  this  respect  causes  a  variation  of  the 
climate  of  the  country  of  great  advantage,  and  as  a  source  of 
supply  in  fruit,  oats,  potatoes,  and  numerous  other  agricultural 
products,  should  he  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  densely  populated 
manufacturing  centres  of  New  England. 

But,  great  as  may  be  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  the  wealth  in  her  vast  wheat-producing 
areM  that  these  may  produce  at  the  bidding  of  man,  it  is  in  the 
natQral  resources  of  the  country  that  a  still  greater  promise  is 
fonnd.  In  the  matter  of  the  fisheries  alone,  Canada  stands  uu- 
TOU  CXi-Vm,— NO.  386,  5 
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riraled.      Very  few  realize  the  vast  stretches  of  coast  line  along 
which  Canada  controls  the  greatest  fisheries  in  the  world.   Bound- 
ed as  the  Dominion  is  by  three  oceans,  it  has  beside  its  numer- 
008  inland  seas  over  five  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  seacoast^ 
washed  by  waters  abounding  in  the  most  valuable  fishes  of  all 
kinds.     The  older  provinces  of  the  confederation  have  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles  of  seacoast  and  inland  seas^  while  the  sea- 
coast  of  British  Columbia  alone  is  over  three  thousand  miles  in 
extent !    It  is  impossible  to  take  these  figures  in  and  all  that  they 
imply  without  realizing  at  once  the  enormous  magnitude  of  this 
interest.      But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  extent  of  seacoast 
line  that  Canada  has  a  surplus  in  fish  wealth  ;  but,  in  the  extreme 
northern  location  which  she  occupies  she  possesses  an  advantage 
which  is  of  immense  value,  and  this  is  that  the  fish  are  not  only 
better  and  firmer  in  northern  climates  than  in  southern  climates, 
but  that  the  supply  of  fish  food,  owing  to  the  extreme  north- 
em  location,  is  inexhaustible.     As  has  been  truly  said  by  Mr. 
Harvey,  ^^  the  Arctic  currents  which  wash    the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador,   Newfoundland,   and    Canada,  chilling  the    atmosphere 
and   bearing   on  its   bosom   huge  ice    argosies,  is   the   source 
of  the  vast  fish  wealth  which  has  been  drawn  on  for  ages,  and 
which  promises  to  continue  for  ages  to  come."    Wanting  this 
cold  river  of  the  ocean,  the  fish  which  now  crowd  the  northern 
seas  would  be  entirely  absent.    Professor  Hind  says:  **  The  Arctic 
seaq  and  the  great  rivers  which  they   send  forth  swarm  with 
minute  forms  of  life,  constituting  in  many  places  a  living  naass^ 
a  vast  ocean  of  living  slime.     The  all-pervading  life  which  exists 
here  affords  the  true  solution  of  the  problem,  which  has  so  often 
presented  itself  to  those  investigating  deep-sea  fisheries,  the  source 
of  food  which  gives  sustenance  to  the  countless  millions  of  fish/' 
The  harvest  of  the  sea  has  not  yet  been  gleaned  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  harvest  of  the  land ;  but  this  fact  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  and  of  all  the 
riches  of  these  countries,  nothing  can  be  made  more  useful  in  a. 
higher  form  toward  sustaining  life,  or  to  a  greater  extent,  thaii 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  fisheries  of  Canada.     They  are  practically 
inexhaustible,  because  the  cold  current  of  the  north  brings  with 
it  the  food  on  which  these  fiah  thrive,  and  the  supply  is  one  that 
oaa  niVil^fail.     The  seacoasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  St.  Law- 
ronce  on  iho  east,  the  long  stretches  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  coast  ii 
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the  centre,  and  the  three  thousand  miles  of  coast  line  of  British 
Ck>lnmbia  on  the  west,  are  in  themselves  a  great  possession,  while 
the  fresh  water  fish  of  the  great  lakes  of  the  northwest,  especially 
in  the  supply  of  the  prairie  States,  should  be  relatively  as  great 
a  contribution  to  the  sustentation  of  human  life  as  are  the  supplies 
of  cattle  upon  the  plains. 

In  timber,  Canada  possesses  a  wealth  of  very  great  importance 
to  the  United  States.   When  t}ie  wide  stretches  of  treeless  prairies 
which  this  country  contains  are  recalled,  and  the  rapidly  disap- 
pearing forests  within  the  United  States,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  sat- 
JnhMttion  tfast  one  turns  to  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  con- 
taining as  it  does  the  finest  forests  and  the  greatest  supply  of  this 
most    cBsential    element  of    human   protection   and    comfort. 
Within    the   catalogue   of    the    woods    of    Canada,  there   are 
Binety-five    species   of    forest    trees,    including    nineteen    of 
the    pine   family,   while   the   space   covered   by  timber  with- 
in  the    Dominion   is    something    enormous.      Excepting    the 
great  triangular  prairie  east   of  the  Socky   Mountains,    lying 
between  the  United  States  boundary  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Bed  Biver  to  the  upper  Peace  River,  the  whole  of  Canada,  up  to 
the  northern  limit  of  the  growth  of  trees,  presents  one  vast  forest 
area,  except  where  it  has  been  cleared  by  the  hand  of  man.     It  is 
needless  to  further  dilate  upon  the  enormous  value  which  this 
area  is  to  the  county  to  the  south.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
^source  of  supply  for  the  next  hundred  years  for  the  progress  of  the 
'United  States  lies  largely  within  the  Dominion  ;  and  that  no  esti- 
mate of  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  advantage  and  possible 
convenience  on  the  other,  is  possible,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
concerned.     Fully  one-half  of  the  lumber  consumed  in  the 
Test  is  now  derived  from  the  Canadian  forests,  climbing  as  it  does 
over  a  wall  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent.     The  pro- 
ion  thus  afforded  practically  operates  as  a  stimulant  for  the 
iction  of  American  forests.     The  white  woods  in  Ontario, 
almost  within  eight  of  the  border,  are  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
infactnre  of  furniture;  and  there  are  enormous  supplies  of 
!'»-eye  maple,  black  birch,  oak,  basswood,  black  ash,  and  other 
Tiighlv  ornamental  woods,  which,  in  this  country,  are  of  great  value 
for  the  highest  grade  of  furniture  and  interior  decoration. 

1.^  ^1  the  surprises  which  the  average  American  en- 
wealth  of  Canada,  nothing  will  startle 
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him  to  a  greater  degree  than  this  statement: — That  no  country 
in  the  world  possesses  so  much  iron  as  Canada,  in  no  land  is  it  so 
easily  mined,  and  nowhere  is  it  quite  so  accessible  to  manufactur- 
ing centres.  This  is  a  statement  which  no  doubt  will  challenge 
contradiction,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  space  is  too  small 
to  describe  at  length  the  location  and  precise  advantage  which 
the  iron  supply  of  this  Greater  Half  of  the  Continent  would 
afford  to  the  United  States.  Take  the  instance  at  New  Glasgow, 
in  Nova  Scotia ;  where,  within  a  radius  of  six  miles,  there  are 
found  deposits  of  iron  ore  of  the  highest  quality,  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  limestone, 
ohomically  pure,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  coke  in  abundant 
q\ianitio«,  from  seams  thirty  feet  thick,  lying  directly  on  a  rail- 
way within  six  miles  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  !  Could  there  by  any 
]>oiiAibiIity  be  a  combination  more  fortuitous  than  this  ? 
Throughout  Nova  Scotia  there  are  deposits  of  ore  of  the  greatest 
)HVMiiblo  value ;  but,  in  Quebec,  and  especiaUy  in  Ontario,  the 
valuo  of  the  iron  dojxvdts  is  something  enormous.  Near  the  city 
of  Ottawa  thore  is  a  hill  of  iron  called  the  Haycock  mine,  which 
>n^>uld  yiold  an  output  of  one  hundred  tons  per  day  of  ore  for  one 
hundiXHl  and  fifty  v^iars  without  being  exhausted.  On  the 
lino  of  tho  Ott4iwm  on  the  St,  Lawrence,  in  the  Eastern 
fownj^hiiv^  on  the  Kinifston  &  Pembroke  Bailway,  on  the 
iVnti^l  i^nt^irio  Railway,  through  Lake  Nipissing,  in  Lake 
Winnijv^  tvn  Bij  Island,  and  on  Vancouver's  Island, 
fhow  aTV  ^^nvNrWiM^s  dep^>5iit5  of  orr,  all  possessing  this  sin- 
^\iUr  A»h^^*\;A3^  v>f  almc^t  a  fw^oc^m  from  phosphorus.  It  has 
tvvn  tn^'v  iftti^i  th;^t  "^wiwa  the  devil  is  to  religion,  that  phosphorus 
U  f^N  irvMi/^  Tho  jyv^v/.iar  ^dTantiure  of  the  Cuiadian  ore  in  this 
!>v<)NVt  >3t  :ifcv.^.  5^rj  ,T  ,^f-7?j.vn>JirfttAi  by  ihe  fact  that,  in  the  face  of  a 
^Jut)  ^n(  ?P^NYriiy-ixY  v>^T,t$  pw-  TWV31,  tiis  ircm  is  being  steadily  paid 
^M  u*  iv.try\^^oJ>An,  fo!-  t>ji  T^T7V*»  v%f  ttixing  with  other  ores,  at 
.^N^tt^s  \'.'.x*5  >>tt$iSi:T^>is  IV.aJsiaJ  Mbwpwnts*  Amarirotsnch 
i»  iW  \">w?l*v\  >      -  V.  .    v:-    -v.  :^:.:  ::.f  intro- 

^^l^4Jk^  v4  ^  -^  ^ia»£  %-«|€;w  ^MUd  cwte  far  these  deposits 

Ul^illii^kWtfiirtMiKilli^ww'cmiw  d«l  ka^  followed  the 

Cagtiic  regions.  These 

i  mf^  «f  Ckaoil^  and  are  but  the 

Vdt  of  WBetals.  which, 

i3m  iHB  cnaof  Canada^ 
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ptnlleling  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes,  till  they  find  an 
endmg  in  the  Algoma  district — a  locality  that  has  been  aptly 
described  as  a  great  treasure  house  of  minerals,  waiting  only  the 
touch  of  American  enterprise,  and  stimulated  by  an  American,  to 
yield  results  far  exceeding  those  of  any  mineral  development  on 
the  continent. 

Coincident  with  the  presence  of  these  great  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  are  discoveries  of  even  greater  importance  in  copper  and 
nickel,  and  in  other  metals  hitherto  absolutely  nameless  but  of 
sorpassing  value.  The  copper  development  at  Bruce  mines, 
and  especially  and  recently  at  Sudbury  Junction,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is  likely  to  be  even  more  profitable  than 
that  of  the  famous  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  same  lake,  whose  payment  of  thirty  millions  of  dividends 
on  a  capitalization  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  is  a  reali- 
zation beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Already  Ohio  capitalists 
have  invested  over  a  million  of  dollars  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Bailway  in  these  deposits.  The  development  of  nickel,  of 
which  there  are  only  two  or  three  known  deposits  in  the  world,  is 
of  great  significance ;  while  in  gold  and  in  silver,  especially  the 
latter,  very  excellent  success  has  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  pros- 
pectors. Perhaps  the  most  maivelous  yield  of  silver  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen  was  at  Silver  Islet,  within  the  Canadian  bor- 
der, on  the  Lake  Superior  shore,  where,  for  a  space  of  two  or  three 
years,  an  output,  was  realized  that  enriched  the  owners  with  a 
rapidity  equaled  only  by  dreams  in  the  '' Arabian  Nights."  In 
British  Columbia  immense  quantities  of  gold  are  known  to  exist, 
and  the  fact  that  over  fifty  million  dollars  worth  has  been  mined 
from  only  a  dozen  localities,  hardly  yet  developed,  is  full  of  the 
deepest  significance,  as  indicating  what  yet  remains  in  that  dis- 
tant r^on  to  reward  the  adventurous  effort  of  the  denizens  of 
this  continent. 

But  it  IB  not  alone  in  these  prominent  metals  that  Canada  is 
rich  in  natural  resources.  In  phosphates,  she  possesses  enor- 
moDS  quantitea  of  the  purest  character.  No  country  in  the  world 
seeds  fertilizers  more  than  large  portions  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  country  is  better  able  to  supply  them  than  Canada. 
Analysis  shows  that  Canadian  phosphates  contain  phosphoric  acid 
up  to  forty-seven  and  forty-nine  per  cent.,  equivalent  to  eighty  to 
e^ty-eight  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.     No  contribution  to 
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theirnhhof  tlieocmtuienlkofgrntarTafaM  than  the  derolop- 
ment  of  the  Canadijui  phoephatn.      In  Mbeaios,  in  mem,  mnU- 
monj.  anoik,  iHnles,  oiidet  of  iron,  nnride,  gn^diiteB,  {d 
grpsoB,  white  quarts  for  pottei^s  we,  aUoeons  nnd-fltiniea  for 
glaflB,  fmcTj  and  nnmerovs  other  prodneta,  Cbnada  poaseane 
enormoos  quantities  availing  the  tooch  of  man.    In  the  matterof 
kdMi,  it  is  foaiMl  in  ahnoet  ererr  proTinoe,  mpodaUj  in  Britjah 
Columbia*  the  lead  ore  tha«  containing  aa  mnch  aa  fifteen  and 
halfonncfsofsilTertotheton.    ThedepoaitBof  aaltarethelargeat 
and  the  purest  on  the  continent.  Inthematter  of  ooal  it  is  another 
startling  £ict  that  Cuiada  pusBMBta  the  only  aovroea  of  aapply  <^ 
the  Atlutic  and  ca  the  PKi^,  and  that  between  tfaeae  two  there 
are  soetobes  of  coal  d^podts  amounting  to  ninetr-aeren  tbonaand 
sq;are  miles.     The  magnitnde  of  the  interate  innilred  in  thia 
q:2«stion  of  the  supply  of  coal,  its  contigiiitT  and  economy  of 
ba::d!ing«  are  d  imst  importance  to  the  United  Statea.      It  ia  aig- 
ni^cant  tet^EK\nT  to  the  important  poatkm  whidi  Oanada  holds 
osi  the  ques^ticvn  cf  coal  sapplr,  when  it  is  recalled  that  away  down 
on  the  Atlantic  the  manufiicinrlrf  coal  of  XoTa  Seotim  ahoold 
wi: hoat  doubt  supp!T  the  manutac^tciicg  centici  of  New  £ng- 
IjLri.  at  a  minimum  of  cv*^:  wi:i>  midway  aeroB  the  contuient,  in 
wide  <5T>Kv  ht>>^^  ternrorr  of  the  k^inest  temperarure*  smpplieadionld 
b?  diawr:  f^^m  the  ^xiTt^K  whkh  PA>riieiace  has  placed  within  the 
C^jidiAzi  Kvu^.  a:id.  s^U  funher«  thau  cm  the  distant  ahorea  of 
1^  IV;tv\  S^a  Pnir.oijoc^  assi  cvxri^rsova  cities  should  at  this 
tirsie  W  dr^ftwir,^  th^^ir  «:r'rCT  of  anifv-ial  hoat  from  the  mines  of 
Rriii^ii  i\v,::sihyk  a:>c  P*5-^^  a  tax  to  the  o^^effhurdmmd  treasury 


A-a  TK^w.  V.A^ir^c  w^>?5  irjic^xiiiftjT  sec  forth  aune  of  the 
r  ;i^:r,N  t?vArk^  f^r^Tv^:  v^f  tib^  4r:ws«r  fca^  <^  the  North  Ameri- 
cti3t  OvNTur^vt,  it  TV'^ft^ri*  Tv^  V  a$i:^%i— Wlkst  destiny  awaits  it 
*::  ?  h  » t-.^^  t\At  vv*  :jtu:^«)^,x5  Miifci^  keraB  ai«  neaily  all  in 
tV  ^5*:^^  ^Nf  $«iiT^A-v^*<^  bjfct  tij^T  tsil^  ^'lir  tios  £«m  mostly  because 
.\f  tb^  V.,;b^rt.x  ^pvv^-AMa^Ma  \:^^,f««yQ»c>e  of  the  pec^le  of  the 
l>,i^  :i^M<i«  x>fc  a::  Um  fviM^  iv^  OtsiaibL  But  a  dmnge  in 
^^il^!!^  ^        "  .      .  ^  ;>     -  ::.!>««  itself  upon 

^J*^      ^T!!^ *^*  ifcf  5  tmi^mii^  fram  ■■imn  compli- 

eanm^    "^rm^,  l  ;|^  ^d|^  ^  Etrvoe*n  wiwex,  whose 

-      ^^  ^^v  ^^  «^wlM|f  msif  ^«»r,  uie  ctrcumstanoea 
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of  thfi  hour  make  it  imperatiye  that  at  last  a  policy  xntiflt  be 
decided  npon^  continental  in  its  character,  and  continental  in  its 
oonseqaences.  The  strange  sense  of  limitation  that  thus  early 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  f dt,  when  there  is  no  more 
nev  tenritory  to  occupy;  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  widest 
field  for  sapply  of  wants  that  brook  no  refusal,  as  in  lumber, 
non-phoflphoms  iron  ores,  coal,  fresh  water  fish  in  the  North- 
west, phosphates,  barley,  and  other  products,  either 
pecoliar  to  Ganada  or  geographically  essential  to  local  progress 
iod  kcal  conTcnience;  the  serious  unsettled  railway  transporta- 
tion problem,  iuTolying  the  possible  discontinuance  of  the  Inter- 
stite  Commerce  laws,  or  the  destruction  of  profit  to  American 
railway  systems  running  east  and  west;  the  future  destination  of 
immignUion,  so  as  not  to  completely  politically  extinguish  the 
American;  thewomout  fishery  dispute;  the  canal  discrimination; 
a  free  St.  Lawrence  to  supplement  a  free  Mississippi, — ^all  these 
are  questions  too  important  to  remain  in  chaos.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  these,  is  the  necessity  that  arises  out  of  the  recent 
trinmph  of  the  Bepublican  party,  that  a  policy  should  actuate  its 
kaders,  commensurate  with  its  greatness;  that  its  return  to  power 
ihoold  be  signalized  by  achieyements  that  will  make  its  claim  to 
oontmued  confidence  less  insecure  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
The  bitter  lesson  of  defeat  four  years  ago,  and  of  narrowed 
majorities  in  significant  localities  since,  will  not  be  unheeded, 
especially  if,  in  manufacturing  centres,  it  can  be  made 
to  appear  that  by  opening  up  a  market,  continental  in  extent,  an 
ootki  is  afforded  for  the  oyer-production  which  the  stimulant  of 
protection  has  created.  If  this  market  can  be  secured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  hated  rival,  the  British  manufacturer,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  purpose  in  view  ;  for  the  frantic  bid  for  the  anti- 
British  Tote  will  unfortunately  still  be  necessary  to  political  party 
existence.  Still  another  motive  may  be  found  for  vast  expendi- 
tnxBf,  justified  by  the  acquirement  of  territory,  in  order  to  beget 
a  reduction  of  the  surplus  without  the  disturbance  of  the  equilib- 
rium of  taxation.  All  this  catalogue  of  essentials  in  the  present 
political  situation  revolve  around  a  policy  which  may  have  a 
Continental  Unity  for  its  aim,  and  which,  narrowed  down 
to  pncdcal  politics,  involves  an  attempt  to  shape  the  future 
Aeitijij  of  Canada.  The  considerations  that  surround  this 
liufe    question    are    of    a     character    most    comprehensive. 
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and  thej  viU^  doubdees,  be  di^assed  in  this  covmtry 
vith  ^ankne^  and  liberalitr.  It  is  submined,  howeTer, 
that  the  almost  luureisal  conclasion  reached  in  the  pnblic 
mind,  that  Canada  should  form  a  part  of  the  Union,  ihoold  be 
r^eiised.  ITsnallj  there  are  tvo  paraes  to  a  bargain  ;  in  this  case 
the  parties  nnmber  three, — the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain.  Whether  the  latter  is  quite  readj  for  an  extension  oyer 
the  caitire  continent,  oH&prising  40  p^  cent,  of  her  empire, 
of  the  principles  at  the  Declantian  of  Indepoidenee  which  in 
former  Tears  she  straggled  so  Tainlr  to  detail,  may  well  be 
dccbted.  WhedM^  the  people  of  Carmda  themsdres,  treated  by 
:he  mother  oo^^^trr  wiih  all  the  affeeiioBase  coiuadermtioii  bom 
of  expKMoe  with  her  elier  wmnwd  daaiehter,  are  ready 
to  sevirr  the  sSercer  ties  that  head  th(«  to  British  connection, 
eT)f s  for  ma;;«nal  adTanta^es.  is  br  &o  mes nir  certain.  Indeed,  to 
rraKj  it  wvc^  ^P^^kt  thas  &o  zerolsdoci  ia  senament  could  pos- 
;£.:>>  l#  ^:n»:)fr  ilas  u»  chas^  whk*h  wocld  be  neeessaiy  to 
bnrj:  aS^ct  a  viHrrirniieai  or  tha»  pirs  of  the  Casadians  to  forfeit 
:>^^  ^'J^* J  >^  ^^  macT  aiTasta^es  wtich  is  their  form  of 
^,''T^Kr.ri^r;S  tier  Ms$ie!!^  A  fvl::xnil  k^xe.  to  those  best  in- 
-J.^fSN^  ji^fCft  m-.>>t  dif!k^^I;  a=d  ciaca^i.  T^  thcae,  howerer,  a 
.vcrr:!<t£v'3l  x^u^a  wh:^h.  ac  far  as  t:u$  azd  cccmerce  is  oon- 
.>rr7<^«  w^^^U  Sf  ;:^s3  ;»  *iv:ft;:rsa^:«i.H£s^  at  taucnf  ibt  early  attain- 
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DuRiifG  the  many  voyages  that  I  have  made  aoroas  the  Atlantic, 
between  Idverpool  and  New  York,  I  have  met  a  number  of  people 
who  appear  to  hare  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities that  rest  upon  the  Captain  of  a  transatlantic  steamer  of 
the  present  day.  When  in  conversation  with  them,  I  have  often 
beard  the  remark  made  that  the  x>osition  of  Captain  was  a  very 
ea^  and  enjoyable  one. 

A  lady,  the  wife  of  a  prominent  New  York  merchant,  once 
said  to  me  that  she  thought  it  a  grand  thing  to  be  the  com- 
mander of  a  large  passenger  steamer.  '^  Why,  Captain,''  she  con- 
tinaed,  "  you  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  yourself;  you 
have  officers  to  look  after  the  ship;  you  have  servants  to  attend  to 
your  every  want;  you  come  in  contact  with  the  best  of  society,  and 
you  Uve  like  a  prince.  'You  are  monarch  of  all  you  survey,' 
and  what  better  or  grai^der  position  could  you  desire  ?" 

I  attempted  to  enlighten  her  a  little  regarding  the  responsi- 
bility and  care  resting  upon  me  ;  but>  as  she  could  only  see  one 
aide  of  the  picture,  I  gave  up  the  task  as  hopeless.  Upon  our 
^irrivai  m  Sew  York,  she  left  the  ship  in  the  full  conviction  that 
my  position  was  one  ardently  to  be  desired.  Even  among  old 
triTelere  this  same  idea  seems  to  prevail,  as  I  have  frequently  been 
told  by  them,  after  the  pilot  had  been  taken  on  board,  that  my 
care  and  responsibility  here  now  ended. 

I  have  often  felt  inclined  to  enlighten  the  traveling  public  on 
thia  Bubject,  but  my  time  has  been  too  fully  occupied  to  do  so. 
Now  that  the  opportunity  offers,  I  avail  myself  of  it. 

From  the  moment  that  the  captain  puts  his  foot  on  board  his 
*bip  at  Liverpool,  until  he  returns  and  reports  her  safe  arrival 
*t  the  office  of  the  company  to  which  she  belongs,  he,  and  he 
•lone,  is  held  responsible  for  anything  and  everything  that  may 
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occur  daring  the  round  voyage.  No  matter  how  slight  an  acci- 
dent may  happen^  he  must  give  written  details  regarding  it. 

I  will  briefly  describe  one  of  my  winter  voyages  on  board  the 
White  Star  steamer  ''  Germanic/'  and  the  public  can  then  decide 
if  the  life  of  a  commander  is  as  princely  and  Inznrioas  as  many 
seem  to  imagine. 

The  hour  of  sailing  was  at  four  p.  k.  At  1:30  I  took  the 
tender  and  went  out  to  my  ship,  anchored  in  the  river,  where  I 
had  left  her,  after  taking  her  out  of  dock.  It  was  a  part  of  my 
duty  to  be  there  and  receive  the  Board  of  Trade  officials,  who  go  on 
bofud  every  steamer,  and  see  that  all  is  right  before  she  is  allowed 
to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  Shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  passen- 
gers came  out  with  the  tender,  and,  after  the  mails  and  baggage 
were  taken  on,  we  were  ready  to  start.  The  weather  looked 
threatening,  and  it  bid  fair  to  be,  in  sailor  language,  a  "  dirty  '* 
night. 

We  were  hardly  out  of  the  river,  when  a  dense  fog  settled  down 
on  us.  I  decided^  not  to  anchor,  but  kept  on  at  a  reduced  speed, 
with  the  lead  going,  and  extra  lookouts  placed  on  the  forecastle. 
In  this  way  we  reached  the  bar,  and  I  then  remained  solely  in 
charge,  as  the  pilot  had  finished  his  work,  and  left  the  bridge. 
As  all  vessels  bound  to  Liverpool  from  the  diflferent  ports  of  Ire- 
land and  Wales  make  for  the  bar  lightship,  we  were  continually 
meeting  them;  and  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  care 
to  avoid  collisions.  I  passed  so  closely  to  one,  that  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  voices  of  the  men  on  deck,  but  could  see  nothing. 
The  sounds  died  away  as  they  proceeded  on  their  course  up  chan- 
nel. 

The  fog  increased  in  density,  and  I  was  compelled  to  go  dead 
slow.  In  the  event  of  a  collision  becoming  inevitable  I  could 
bring  my  ship  to  a  stand-still  by  reversing  the  engines.  After 
passing  Holyhead  in  safety,  I  shaped  my  course  for  Tuskar,  on  the 
Irish  coast.  At  this  point  the  fog  cleared,  and  leaving  the  officer 
of  the  watch  in  charge  with  orders  to  call  me  if  it  camb  on  again, 
I  went  to  my  chart-room  and  lay  down  on  my  sofa. 

I  had  rested  about  two  hours  when  I  heard  the  electric  bell 
abo?e  my  head.  I  had  not  removed  any  of  my  clothing,  and  in  a 
moment  was  on  the  bridge.  It  had  come  on  as  thick  as  before, 
and  nothing  could  be  seen.  The  compass  and  the  lead  were  my 
only  guides  to  our  position,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  and 
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depth  of  water  told  me  whether  I  was  on  the  Welsh  or  Irish 
coast 

Sailing  resseb  and  steamers  were  constantly  passing,  but  we 
did  not  see  them,  and  could  only  hear  the  sound  of  their  horns 
and  steam  whistles,  which  indicated  to  me  their  position,  but 
gaye  me  no  information  as  to  the  course  they  were  steering. 
Tuskar  is  another  turning  point  in  the  Irish  channel,  and  one  is 
liable  to  meet  ressels  steering  in  all  directions.  As  each  attempts 
to  get  within  sound  <rf  the  fog  signal  placed  on  the  rock  on  which 
the  lighthouse  stands,  the  danger  of  collision  at  such  a  time  is 
very  great,  and  the  ship  requires  the  strictest  care,  judgment,  and 
watchfulness  of  the  captain. 

After  passing  Tuskar,  I  shaped  my  course  for  the  Saltee's 
lightship — another  danger  on  the  Irish  coast — using  the  lead  con- 
tinually to  bring  us  within  hearing  of  the  syrene  trumpet  placed 
on  the  lightship.  We  passed  this  in  safety ;  the  course  then  is 
straight  to  the  entrance  of  Queenstown.  As  we  approached  the 
land  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  I  kept  the  lead  constantly 
going ;  for,  if  the  distance  is  orerrun,  there  is  danger  of  getting 
on  shore  on  a  rough  rocky  coast,  which  would  entail  certain  de- 
struction to  the  ship,  with  a  terrible  loss  of  life.  To  find  the 
anchorage  near  Queenstown  lighthouse  the  lead  was  kept  going,  as 
fast  as  possible,  until  we  got  twelve  fathoms  of  water,  when  I  let 
go  my  anchor,  and  my  ship  was  riding  with  forty-five  fathoms  of 
cable  out. 

As  the  steamer  was  expected,  the  pilot  stationed  at  the  light- 
house was  on  the  watch  ;  upon  hearing  the  signal  made  by  the 
steam-whistle,  he  came  off  in  his  boat  and  was  heartily  received 
by  all  on  board  ;  especially,  when  he  pronounced  the  ship  anchored 
in  a  safe  place. 

Making  such  a  passage  as  this,  which  takes  much  longer  time 
than  in  fair  weather,  there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  the  cap- 
iain  to  have  any  rest  or  sleep.  The  ofScers  are  relieved  every  four 
hours,  which  gives  them  ample  time  to  recover  from  their  fatigue. 
The  captain  must  continue  at  his  post,  as  no  officer  can  relieve 
him  of  one  iota  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  him  ;  no  mat- 
ter bow  long  the  fog  may  continue,  he  must  remain  on  the  bridge 
nntfl  it  dean,  or  his  ship  is  in  safety. 

I  made  one  passage,  from  Liverpool  to  Queenstown,  which 
lasted  thirty-two  hours ;  and  during  that  time  the  fog  never  lifted 
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nor  cleared  away.  I  remained  on  the  bridge  the  entire  thirty- 
two  hours^  having  my  food  brought  to  me  by  my  servant.  When 
I  went  to  my  room^  aiter  the  ship  was  anphored^  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  take  the  rest  I  so  much  needed. 

We  arrived  at  Queenstown  at  2  p.  k.  After  taking  on  mails 
and  passengers,  the  anchor  was  hove  up,  and  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  to  New  York.  As  the  fog  had  not  cleared,  and  as  nothing 
could  be  seeu  of  the  land,  I  again  took  my  station  on  the  bridge. 
When  approaching  Fastnet,  the  wind,  that  had  been  from  the 
southeast,  veered  to  the  southwest,  and  the  fog  showed  signs  of 
clearing.  After  passing  that  point,  it  steadily  increased,  and  we 
had  fine  weather.  When  well  clear  of  the  land,  I  left  the  bridge, 
with  the  usual  instructions  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  retired 
to  my  room. 

I  was  very  soon  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  until  near  midnight, 
when  I  was  aroused  by  hearing  a  vessel  reported.  Going  on  the 
bridge  I  saw  a  steamer  passing  south  of  us  and  bound  for  this  Irish 
channel.  All  signs  of  fog  had  disappeared ;  the  stars  were  out 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  fine  night. 

For  the  first  time  since  leaving  Liverpool,  I  felt  that  I  could 
go  to  bed.  I  had  good  and  efficient  officers  to  leave  in  charge  of 
the  watches,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  rely  upon  their  vigilance. 
I  slept  until  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  when  I 
awoke  Ifound  myself  refreshed ;  but,  upon  getting  up  to  dress,  my 
limbs  and  body  ached  terribly,  and  it  was  several  days  before  I 
had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  that  I  had  undergone. 

During  the  night  the  wind  had  freshened,  and  it  was  then 
blowing  hard  from  the  westward.  At  noon  it  had  increased  to  a 
strong  gale  from  the  northwest,  with  a  heavy  sea  covering  the 
deck  fore  and  aft  with  spray,  so  that  few  of  the  passengers  were 
able  to  appear. 

The  gale  continued  without  intermission  until  we  reached  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  when  it  moderated,  and  the  wind  went 
back  to  the  south.  By  the  time  we  struck  soundings  on  the  east 
edge  of  the  banks,  'we  were  enveloped  in  another  dense  fog,  which 
compelled  us  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  ship. 

The  fog  lasted  all  the^way  across  the  Banks,  which  kept  me 
constantly  on  the  bridge,  and  did  not  clear  away  until  after  we 
had  passed  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  wind 
then  shifted  to  the  northwest  and  increased  to  a  heavy  gale,  which 
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lasted  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  passing  Sable  Island,  it 
backed  from  northwest  to  northeast,  and,  when  night  came  on,  the 
barometer  fell  and  it  began  to  snow  heavily. 

Snow  at  sea  is  quite  as  bad  as  fo^c ;  and,  as  I  was  in  the  track 
of  vessels  bound  to  the  eastward,  I  had  to  remain  on  the  bridge  . 
as  long  as  the  snow  lasted.  As  day  broke  the  next  morning  it 
cleared  away,  and  left  us  with  fine  weather  and  a  strong  breeze 
from  the  northeast.  All  sail  was  soon  set,  and  the  ship  went 
flying  along  toward  New  York.  In  such  weather  as  this,  I  had 
to  take  a  nap  with  all  my  clothes  on  when  I  could  get  it,  and  my 
meals  in  the  chart-room,  or  on  the  bridge,  as  the  case  might  be. 

As  we  neared  Nantucket  the  wind  died  away  and  got  round  to 
the  southeast,  which  brought  us  another  fog.  This  lasted  until 
we  got  off  Block  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
In  a  shower  of  heavy  rain  the  wind  shifted  to  northwest,  which 
brought  clear  weather,  although  it  blew  a  heavy  gale.  This  con- 
tinued until  we  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  where  we  took  on  board 
a  pilot.  As  the  tide  was  favorable,  we  crossed  the  bar  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Staten  Island.  After  a  short  delay  at  quarantine  we 
reached  our  dock,  and  landed  passengers  and  mails,  thus  ending 
a  stormy  passage  of  ten  days  and  a  half  from  Liverpool. 

During  that  time  I  had  taken  off  my  clothes  three  nights,  and 
when  I  got  to  New  York  I  was  completely  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  anxiety. 

The  duties  of  a  captain  in  port  are  light  compared  with  those  at 
sea.  As  soon  as  possible  after  arriving  he  must  go  to  the  Custom 
House  and  enter  his  ship.  He  is  then  at  liberty  to  rest,  and  is 
very  glad  to  do  so.  During  some  portion  of  each  day  he  is  ex- 
pected to  report  at  the  office  of  the  agent,  and  also  to  be  on 
board  the  steamer,  so  that  he  has  but  little  time  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. 

As  the  ship  is  advertised  to  sail  on  a  certain  day  and  hour,  her 
stay  in  port  depends  mainly  upon  the  length  of  the  passage  out 
from  Liverpool.  In  winter  the  time  is  usually  much  shorter  than 
in  summer,  owing  to  the  bad  weather  encountered  on  the  Atlantic 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  On  the  voyage  that  I  am  now  describ- 
ing we  were  but  four  days  in  New  York.  During  that  period  the 
cargo  was  discharged,  the  ship  was  again  loaded,  and  we  were 
ready  to  sail  at  the  hour  appointed. 

The  captain's  last  duty  before  leaving  port  is  to  clear  his  ship. 
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and  he  is  then  ready  for  his  return  passage.  A  few  honrs  later 
he  is  again  on  his  way  to  sea. 

Although  a  pilot  is  on  the  bridge  with  the  captain^  the  com- 
pany hold  the  latter  responsible  for  any  accident  that  may  hap- 
pen. In  thick  weather — ^which  is  often  the  case  when  leaving 
New  York — ^the  sail  down  the  harbor  to  Sandy  Hook  is  anything 
but  pleasant.  After  passing  the  forts,  the  channel  is  narrow  and 
crooked.  As  there  are  so  many  coasting  schooners  moving  about, 
some  going  to  sea,  others  bound  up  to  the  city,  the  navigation 
is,  in  thick  weather,  very  intricate,  and  requires  great  care  and 
caution  on  the  part  of  both  captain  and  pilot. 

On  the  return  passage  to  which  I  refer,  I  left  New  York  in  a 
fog,  with  the  wind  blowing  a  strong  gale  from  the  southeast,  but 
I  could  see  a  sufficient  distance  to  find  my  way  down  the  harbor 
to  Sandy  Hook.  After  passing  the  Hook  it  came  on  ^imj  thick. 
As  the  channel  was  too  narrow  in  which  to  torn  my  ship  round 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  anchorage  inside  the  Hook,  I 
was  compelled  to  continue  on  my  coarse. 

During  the  winter,  the  channel  is  nuffked  with  spar  buoys, 
which  cannot  be  seen  until  one  is  very  near  them,  so  that  I 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  bar.  Fortunately 
I  had  a  good  pilot,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  lead  I  found  the  station 
boat  and  pat  him  on  board.  I  was  soon  in  deep  water.  The  sea 
was  very  heavy,  and  had  the  ship  got  out  of  the  channel  and 
taken  tl»s  ground,  the  consequences  would  have  been  very  serious. 

With  brief  intervals  of  clear  weather,  the  fog  continued  to  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  when,  after  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain,  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  westward,  and  I  was  thankful  indeed  for  the 
change.  From  the  time  I  left  New  York  until  we  reached  the  Banks, 
I  had  not  been  in  my  bed;  and  the  only  sleep  that  I  had  was  lying 
on  the  chart-room  sofa  during  the  short  time  that  the  fog  lifted. 
I  have  felt  so  exhausted,  while  standing,  that  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  send  for  a  camp  stool,  and,  seated  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
bridge,  with  the  screen  lowered  on  a  level  with  my  eyes,  I  have 
kept  my  lookout. 

When  the  wind,  shifts  from  southeast  to  the  westward  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  blow  from  that  quarter ;  and  it  was  so  in  the 
case  I  refer  to.  We  soon  had  all  sail  set  and  were  running  before 
a  heavy  westerly  gale,  which  lasted  until  we  approached  the  Irish 
coast ;  the  wind  then  moderated  and  got  round  to  the  southward 
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and  brought  thick  weather  again.  A  southeast  wind  is  a  source 
of  dread  to  all  commanders  when  nearing  this  pointy  as  it  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  dense  fog^  which  makes  the  sighting  of 
land  and  getting  into  the  channel,  a  very  dangerous  and  difScult 
undertaking ;  this  is  proved  by  the  number  of  wrecks  that  occur 
every  year. 

To  perform  this  duty  successfully,  one  must  be  well  up  in  the 
science  of  navigation,  and  well  informed  regarding  the  sets  of  the 
currents  along  the  coast,  besides  having  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  soundings.  In  fact,  the  lead,  with  dead  reckoning,  which 
I  consider  the  true  science  of  navigation,  is  what  a  captain  has 
mainly  to  depend  upon  at  such  a  time. 

On  this  passage,  I  encountered  the  fog  one  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  Fastnet.  Fortunately,  I  had  obtained  good  observations  in 
in  the  morning  for  longitude,  and  at  noon  for  latitude,  which  gave 
me  my  correct  position.  Knowing  that  my  compasses  were  accu- 
rate and  could  be  relied  upon,  I  ran  with  confidence  for  the  channel. 
Nothing  was  seen  of  the  land,  and  I  was  obliged  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  soundings,  the  compasses,  and  the  patent  log.  The  wind 
was  light,  so  that  there  was  no  sea  to  interfere  with  the  steering. 

At  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  I  was  near  Queenstown. 
As  I  wanted  to  relieve  the  owners  of  all  anxiety  about  the  ship, 
and  knowing  that  I  could  find  my  way  there  with  the  lead,  I 
determined  to  do  so.  I  altered  my  course  for  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  and,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  had  anchored  my  ship  in  twelve 
fathoms  of  water  in  the  same  spot  that  I  had  anchored  her  on  my 
outward  passage. 

The  anxiety  of  the  passengers  was  great,  and  many  an  inquir- 
ing look  was  directed  to  me  as  I  stood  on  the  bridge,  or  went 
into  my  chart-room  to  consult  my  chart.  When  the  anchor  was 
let  go,  and,  in  response  to  my  signal,  the  pilot  came  on  board, 
the  expressions  of  doubt  and  dismay,  plainly  visible  on  their  faces, 
were  changed  to  those  of  relief  and  joy.  As  I  came  from  the  bridge 
after  anchoring,  I  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  and  many  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  success  in  bringing  my  diip  safely  into 
port  in  such  a  dense  fog. 

After  the  tender  had  left  witii  mail  and  a  few  passengers,  the 
anchor  was  hove  up  and  I  started  for  Liverpool,  with  the  fog  as 
thick  as  ever,  and  bo  sign  of  clearing,  so  that  I  had  to  take  my 
departure  faotfi  Oaant's  Bock  lightship^    I  made  every  fog  signal 
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riong  the  ooast  without  haying  to  alter  my  course,  and  when  I 
reached  TuBkar  I  was  surrounded  with  Tessels  of  all  descriptions. 
I  could  hear  the  horns  of  sailing  vessels  and  the  whistles  of  steamers 
in  eyery  direction.  Several  times,  I  was  compelled  to  stop  in  ord^ 
to  avoid  a  collision ;  but  fortunately  I  escaped,  and,  hearing  the 
fog  signal  on  Tuskar  Bock,  I  turned  that  point  and  set  my  course 
for  Holyhead.  The  fog  signal  (a  gun  every  fifteen  minutes)  was 
distinctly  heard,  and  also  the  steam  trumpet  on  the  Skerries. 

Just  as  I  was  shaping  the  course  from  that  point  to  Liverpool 
bar  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  I  made  the  Skerries  on  our  star- 
board beam.  Giving  the  ship  full  speed  and  leaving  orders  with 
the  officer  of  the  watch  to  call  me  if  I  should  be  wanted,  I  went 
to  my  room  to  rest.  I  was  ill  with  fatigue,  and  could  not  endure 
the  sight  of  food.  My  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  appeared  like 
coals  of  fire  in  my  head.  I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep,  although 
I  had  not  lain  down  since  the  previous  Saturday  morning  at  seven 
o'clock. 

I  arrived  safely  in  Liverpool,  landed  the  passengers,  baggage, 
and  mails,  docked  my  ship,  went  to  the  office  and  reported  her 
safe  arrival.  I  then  entered  her  at  the  Custom  House,  and  my 
duty  was  done  for  that  voyage. 

I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  to  the  public  that  all 
voyages  are  like  this  one  that  I  have  described.  Were  such  the 
case,  more  ships  than  do  at  the  present  time,  would  enter  port  with 
the  dead  body  of  the  Captain  on  board.  But  such  voyages  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  during  eight  months  of  the  year ;  and  the 
duty  of  a  commander  of  an  ocean  steamer  requires  him  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  and  keenly  alive  to  every  sound.  None  but 
those  who  are  experienced  know  the  terrible  strain  to  which  the 
mind  and  nerves  of  the  captain  is  subjected  when  passing  through 
an  impenetrable  fog.  He  cannot  tell  what  blunder  may  be  com- 
mitted by  men  in  command  of  ships  that  he  may  meet ;  and  he 
must  be  prepared  for  any  and  all  emergencies  that  may  arise  from 
such  blunders. 

Passengers  traveling  to  and  from  Europe  see  only  the  bright 
side'of  the  captain's  life;  they  are  not  on  deck  during  a  heavy 
gale  ;  and  at  night,  when  he  is  keeping  watch  on  the  bridge,  they 
are  sleeping  in  their  berths  unconscious  of  the  perils  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  should  form 
the  opinion  that  they  do. 
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What,  then,  isa  captain's  work  ?  In  a  few  words  the  question 
can  be  answered.  To  stand  by  his  ship,  taking  care  of  her,  and 
of  the  many  precious  lives  onboard ;  and,  with  the  help  of  God, 
bringing  her  through  every  danger,  in  whatsoever  form  it  may 
present  itself,  in  safety  into  port. 

Ohas.  Wm.  Ebkkedy, 
Late  Oommander  of  White  Star  Steamer  ^^  Germanic/' 


VOL.  cxLVin.— NO.  386. 
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As  sooK  and  as  often  as  a  result  of  a  closely  contested  election 
is  announced  the  cry  of  bribery  and  corruption  is  raised  through- 
out the  country  by  the  defeated  party  or  candidates.  Less  often, 
either  in  defiance  or  despair,  is  heard  the  question  made  famous  by 
a  **  practical  politician  "  of  New  York  in  answer  to  fierce  denun- 
ciations of  his  own  knayery,  **  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  **     Tet  this  should  be  the  paramount  issue  of  the  hour. 

Men  of  both  parties  and  all  parties  without  doubt  haye  per- 
yerted  the  spirit  of  the  law  eyen  when  they  haye  not  offended 
against  its  letter,  and  the  honest  historian  will  be  obliged  to 
record  that  the  machinery  of  the  purest  parties,  at  certain  times 
and  places,  has  been  alienated  to  unlawful  and  unworthy  purposes, 
at  yariance  with  the  ^'  true  intent  and  meaning^  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tion.  How  shall  political  corruption  be  preyented  ?  I  repeat 
there  is  but  one  efficient  remedy  for  the  eyil — a  radical  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  machinery  of  election — a  reconstruction  haying  as  its 
chief  purpose  to  render  fraud  impossible.  For  without  a  strong 
and  non-partisan  moyement  that  shall  initiate  a  system  of  honest 
yoting,  making  bribery  unprofitable  and  knayery  impotent,  pop- 
ular elections  in  America  will  become  a  farce,  and  Democratic  in- 
stitutions a  prey  to  the  same  disintegrating  forces  that  encom- 
passed the  ruin  of  earlier  free  goyemments. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  whether  this  or  that  party  is 
the  greater  offender  in  any  giyen  election.  What  we  need  is  not  a 
yictim  or  a  yerdiot  or  a  pdiatiye,  but  a  preyentiye.  No  temporary 
remedies  will  suffice.  It  should  be  an  uncompromising  crusade 
against  political  knayery— a  war  to  the  death — as  it  was  a  war  to 
the  death  against  American  slayery. 

No  legislatiye  remedy  for  the  preyention  of  fraud  at  elections 
will  proye  efbctiye  unless  it  proyides  for  two  essential  features  : 
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an  abeolntely  secret  ballot  and  the  assumption  by  the  national, 
state,  or  municipal  goyemments  of  the  essential  lawful  expenses 
of  candidates.  But  an  act  that  secured  these  factors  would  deal 
an  immediate  death-blow  to  political  corruption  at  the  polls. 

In  first  taking  up  this  vital  question,  in  lonely*  earnestness, 
some  few  years  ago,  and  in  drafting  the  first  bill  for  the  new 
Electoral  Reform  in  New  York,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  remedy  so 
radical  would  demand  years  of  agitation.  Yet  to-day  it  is  the 
battle  cry  of  the  Empire  State.  To-morrow  it  bids  fair  to  become 
a  practical  issue  of  reform  throughout  the  Union.  Honest  men, 
without  distinction  of  class,  creed,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude to  political  bosses,  unite  in  demanding  this  reform,  and  I 
cannot  refrain  from  again  presenting  the  more  salient  features  of 
the  great  issue. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  balloting  in  New  York  State, 
which  is  a  sad  and  striking  example  of  some  of  the  worst  methods 
prevailing  in  the  United  States,  there  is  and  there  can  be  no  ade- 
quate protection  against  the  most  shameless  perversion  of  the 
popular  will.  No  official  verdict  can  be  trustfully  accepted  as 
the  true  popular  verdict.  Any  one  who  doubts  this  fact  can 
assure  himself  of  it  on  any  election  day  in  New  York  City,  by  an 
early  visit  to  the  polls  in  the  populous  districts,  especially  in  the 
lodging-house  centres.  There  will  present  itself  to  the  astonished 
gaze  of  the  uninitiated  the  strange  sight  of  voters  marched  to  the 
polls  in  squads  of  two,  three  and  four  under  the  direction  of  a 
trained  p»ty  "worker."  In  order  to  secure  the  proper  casting  of 
their  ballots,  those  "independent'*  voters  are  there  required  to 
hold  up  their  right  hand  exposing  the  ballot  in  that  position 
until  cast.  The  "consideration'*  is  generally  five  dollars, 
sometimes  lower,  but  often  as  high  as  ten  dollars.  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Gumbleton,  who  has  given  considerable  attention 
to  this  matter,  estimated  the  lodging-house  population  of  New 
Yoix.  L.vj,  ou  Ooiv>bur  1,  1886,  at  eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
city  electorate.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  really  secret  ballot 
would  provide  for  and  enforce  the  secret  marking  of  ballots 
furnished  by  the  State.  No  one  but  the  voter  would  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  compartmont  provided  for  marking  his  ballots,  and 
the  arrangement  would  preclude  supervision  by  the  present  class 
of  vote  buyers  or  their  representatives.  In  these  circumstances 
no  candidate  could  be  induced  to  pay  for  votes  the  casting  of 
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which  must  be  accepted  on  faith ;  for,  being  unable  to  see  the 
"goods  delirered/'  the  machinations  of  unscrupulous  candidates 
would  be  relegated  to  the  past.  Our  political  Othello's  occupa- 
tion would  be  gone. 

Having  disposed  of  the  question  of  secrecy,  which  inyolves 
mainly  the  questions  of  bribery  and  of  the  undue  influence  of  the 
employer  oyer  the  employed,  the  next  best  safeguard  lies  in 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  ballots  at  public  expense. 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  proyision  will  at  once  dispose  of 
many  expenses  that  cannot  be  claimed  as  really  neces- 
sary. The  present  system  furnishes  the  excuse  for  innum- 
erable "  assessments '*  under  coyer  of  "necessary  expenses''  de- 
manded for  "  workers  "  and  ticket  peddlers.  Under  this  method 
the  actually  necessary  expenses  are  so  excessiye  in  metropolitan 
districts  that  poor  men  are  practically  debarred  from  election  to 
any  high  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  without  mortgaging 
their  official  acts  in  advance  to  the  persons  or  organizations  that 
defray  their  campaign  disbursements. 

Nothing  but  a  new  law,  honest  in  its  provisions,  and  honestly 
enforced,  can  guard  the  people  against  the  inroad  on  popular 
government  which  unscrupulous  organization  menaces  to-day. 

It  is  not  too  much,  I  think,  to  hope  that  the  popular  feeling 
in  favor  of  ballot  reform  in  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
promise  of  its  early  enactment  is  seconded  throughout  the  TTnion 
by  a  marked  tendency  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  ballot.  North 
and  South,  East  and  West. 

The  Southern  question  can  find  no  better  solution  than  in  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  at  the  ballot-box,  and  while  such 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  the  election  of  all  public  officers 
may  call  for  time  and  be  beset  with  serious  difficulties  at  the  out- 
set, there  can  be  no  question  of  the  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  laws  for  the  fair  election  of  Congressmen  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  It  will  be  for  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  assume  this  grave  responsi- 
bility. 

No  one  could  entertain  kindlier  feelings  toward  the  South  than 
the  present  writer,  but  it  seems  time  to  cast  aside  the  fear  of  en- 
oountering  the  hackneyed  reproach  of  "  waving  the  bloody  shirt " 
that  is  made  whenever  the  question  of  Southern  election  methods 
is  raised.    The  issue  to  face  is  not  a  sectional  one.    It  is  the  issue 
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aqnarely  and  honestly  made  in  debate  bj  Senator  Eastis,  of 
Ijouisiaiia,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  Practically,  his 
words  amounted  to  this  declaration :  Gentlemen  of  the  North,  we 
admit  what  yon  say  about  Southern  elections,  and  we  think 
well  enough  of  you  to  believe  that  you  would  act  as  we  act  under 
siinilar  circumstances. 

Would  we  act  likewise  under  similar  circumstances  ?  If  we 
cannot  accept  this  imputation  we  cannot  oentinue  to  tacitly  en- 
dorse it  by  failing  to  protect  the  rights  of  erery  lawful  Yoter. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  South  will 
lay  aside  its  prejudices  and  cease  to  pervert  the  powers  restored  to 
it  by  a  generous  nation.  There  is  no  more  auspicious  omen  in 
American  politics  to-day  than  the  growing  resistance  in  all 
parties.  North  and  South,  to  the  theories  and  practices  of  Bour- 
bon domination. 

Allsn  Thobi^dike  Bice. 
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The  question  is  here  submitted^  rather  than  discosaed,  whether 
the  respectire  interests  of  New  York  City,  New  York  State,  and 
the  country  at  large  do  not  imperatiyely  demand  that  the  State 
of  New  York  be  dirided  into  two  States  ? 

If  the  proposition  be  first  considered  in  its  political  aspects,  few 
of  those  who  take  an  actiye  part  in  pabUc  afhirs  will  dismiss  it 
hastily.  Certain  facts,  that  seem,  to  hare  been  the  more  widely 
ignored  as  their  meaning  was  plainer,  must,  in  the  light  of  this 
special  inquiry,  become  sufficiently  glaring  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion. It  will  then  be  found  that  they  are  peculiarly  suggestire, 
and  that  further  indifference  to  their  teachings  may  be  pregnant 
with  consequences  that  the  City,  the  State  and  the  Nation  would 
have  good  cause  to  deplore. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  regular  oscillation  of  the  Empire 
State,  every  four  years,  from  one  political  pole  to  the  other.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  six  Presidential  elections  hare  been  held, 
and  not  once  did  New  York  cast  its  rote  in  favor  of  the  candidate 
of  the  party  which  it  had  sustained  in  the  previous  contest. 
Bepublican  in  1864  and  Democratic  in  1868,  Bepublican  in  1872 
and  Democratic  in  1876,  Bepublican  in  1880  and  Democratic  in 
1884,  this  State,  with  the  mechanical  precision  of  a  pendulum, 
swung  back  to  the  Bepublican  side  in  1888. 

In  all  instances  but  two  the  majority,  or  plurality,  was  an  in- 
significant fraction  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  the  State.  It  was 
less  than  one  per  cent,  in  1864,  a  trifle  over  one  per  cent,  in  1868, 
1.90  per  cent,  in  1880,  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
in  1884,  and  about  one  per  cent,  in  1888.  The  first  excep- 
tion was  in  1872,  when  the  State  of  New  York,  that  had  given 
Seymour  a  majority  of  ten  thousand  over  Orant  in  1868, 
gave  Grant,  then  far  lees  popular  than  at  the  time  of 
his  first  election,  a  majority  of  fifty-two  thousand  over  Greeley. 

But  this  result,  as  everybody  knows,  was  chiefiy  brought 
abstention  of  many  democrats ;  for  the  total  vote 
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cast  in  the  State  was  twenty  thousand  less  than  in  1868,  although 
the  population  had  increased  at  its  usual  rate ;  and,  whOe  the  Be- 
publican  yote  showed  a  gain  of  only  twenty-one  thousand,  the 
Democratic  rote  showed  a  loss  of  forty-three  thousand.  The 
second  exception,  and  the  only  one  of  any  importance.  Was  in 
1876,  when  Tilden's  plurality  in  this  State  amounted  to  thirty-two 
thousand  seven  hundred,  or  3.21  per  cent,  of  the  rote  cast  within 
its  borders. 

In  1876,  New  York  became  the  pirotal  State  par  excellence, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  Its  small  pluralities  hare  set- 
tled three  Presidential  contests  in  succession,  and  we  might  say 
four,  were  it  not  for  the  work  of  the  Electoral  Oommission. 
A  few  thousand,  and,  in  one  instance,  a  few  hundred 
political  ''  converts ''  have  actually  decided  who  should 
govern  this  mighty  republic  At  any  time  during  that 
period  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  a  small  but  compact 
organization  of  political  ^'strikers''  to  change  the  result.  For 
aught  we  know  there  may  be  such  an  organization  in  existence  ; 
and  if  there  is  none  as  yet  we  need  not  despair  of  its  advent,  for 
in  these  days  of  trusts  and  syndicates  the  principle  that  there  is 
strength  in  union  cannot  fail  to  impress  itself  some  day  upon  the 
mindi  of  impecunious  politicians. 

Nor  is  the  political  uncertainty  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  result  of  a  healthy  equipoise  of  opinion  in 
all  its  parts.  That  portion  of  it  which,  small  in  area  but  densely 
populated,  lies  to  the  south*  of  the  Westchester  County  boundary 
line  is  persistently  and  overwhelmingly  Democratic.  The  other 
portion  is  not  less  persistently  and  not  less  overwhelmingly  Re- 
publican. The  Democratic  pluralities  of  the  former  section  were 
78,000  in  1876,  54,000  in  1880,  64,476  in  1884,  and  about  73,000 
in  1888 ;  the  Bepublican  pluralities  of  the  latter  were  46,000  in 
1876 ;  75,000  in  1880  ;  63,429  in  1884 ;  and  about  86,000  in  1888.  . 
No  other  State  is  so  completely  divided  in  political  sentiment  by 
a  geogn^yhical  line,  and  no  two  States,  however  distant  geograph- 
ically, are  wider  apart  politically  than  the  two  sections  which  we 
are  now  considering. 

Theee  two  sections  do  not  progress  at  the  same  rate.  The 
smallest  in  area  is  still  the  smallest  in  population,  but  it  is  gain- 
ing fnai  upon  the  other.  And  here,  for  convenience  of  language 
and  brevity  of  expression,  let  the  section  south  of  the  Westchester 
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line,  embracing  the  six  counties  of  New  York,  King's,  Qneen% 
Soffolk,  Bichmond,  and  Westchester,  be  known  as  the  *'  Metro- 
pditan  counties,"  while  the  term  "  Northern  counties "  will  be 
understood  to  mean  all  the  other  portion  of  the  State.  In  the 
thirty  years — 1850-1880 — ^the  population  of  the  Metrop(ditan 
counties  increased  from  801,000  to  2,098,000,  or  161  per  cent; 
whereas  that  of  the  Northern  counties  increased  from  2,295,000  to 
2,984,000,  or  30  per  cent.  only.  From  what  is  known  of  tlmr 
respective  growth  in  late  years  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  1892,  irtien 
the  next  Presidential  election  is  to  take  place,  the  population  of 
the  State  will  be  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  sections;, 
and  that  in  1900,  if  not  before,  the  Metropolitan  counties  will  have 
a  preponderance  of  numbers. 

In  ordinary  times,  there  is  at  work  a  law  of  political  gravita- 
tion, according  to  which  the  party  prevailing  within  a  certain 
area  preserves  and  even  increases  its  percentage  of  majority  as  the 
population  in  that  area  increases.  The  task  of  tracing  this  law  to 
its  origin  might  best  devolve  upon  the  psychologist,  while  any 
consideration  of  its  effects  on  the  body  politic  would  properly  bo- 
long  to  the  social  philosopher.  The  first  of  those  intellectual 
speculators  might  find  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  natural  impulse  of 
the  mautons  ds  Panurge  to  jump  where  one  of  them  was  seen 
jumping;  while  the  second  might  lose  his  temper  in  viewing 
the  corporate  evils  that  necessarily  fiow  from  the  readi- 
ness of  each  stupid  individual  to  think  like  his  nearest 
and,  perchance,  more  stupid  neighbor.  But  no  attempt 
can  be  made  here  to  philosophize  so  deeply  and,  perhaps,  so  need- 
lessly. It  is  enough,  for  the  practical  purpose  in  view,  to  state 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  public  intelligence,  social  ethics 
and  political  relations,  there  is  such  a  law;  and  that,  while  it  may 
not  be  eternal— or  even  so  absolute  as  to  effectively  resist  that 
high^r  law  of  progress  through  which,  from  time  to  time,  the 
political  sentiment  of  great  masses  of  people  undergoes  a  sponta- 
neous and  radical  modification — ^yet  its  operation  is  sufficiently 
constant,  under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  to  afford  a  correct  basis 
of  calculation  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  political  parties  for 
a  period  of  years  more  or  less  limited. 

If  this  be  admitted,  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  the  twenty 
years'  deadlock  in  the  Empire  State  cannot  last  much  longer;  and 
that,  baling  out  the  possibility  of  a  great  independent  politioal 
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moToment  of  the  working  classes,  productiye  of  much  confusion, 
the  tinie  must  soon  come  when  the  crushing  Democratic  majori- 
ties cast  by  the  Metropolitan  counties  will  carry  the  State  at  every 
election.     Observe,  that  it  would  long  have  been  in  their  power  to 
do  it  but  for  the  tariff  question.     They  have,  in  fact,  done  it  un- 
interruptedly for  numy  years  in  State  contests.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  Cornell,  whose  election,  in  1879,  was  the  direct  result  of 
Tammany's  rebellion,  under  the  lead  of  John  £elly,  against  the 
Tilden  wing  of  the  Democracy,  every  governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  past  thirteen  years  was  a  Democrat.    The 
outcome   of  the   last   campaign   is   more  suggestive,  perhaps, 
than  any  jNrevious  one.     Cleveland  was  defeated,  but  Hill  was 
elected.     The  tariff  issue  cannot  live  forever.    It  may  not  survive 
the  torible  blow  which  it  has  received  in  the  person  of  Cleveland  ; 
or,  by  one  of  those  sudden  reversals  of  public  judgment  in  eco- 
nomic matters  which  a  crisis  or  a  change  of  economic  conditions 
frequently  produces,  what  has  thus  far  proved  to  be  the  popular 
side  of  the  question  may  become  the  unpopular.    At  any  rate,  let 
it  be  withdrawn  from  politics,  or  for  some  reason  lose  its  terrors, 
and  from  that  moment  a  Bepublican  constituency  of  more  than 
500,000  voters  and  3,000,000  people  will  have  lost  all  chances  of 
ever  being  represented  in  the  Electoral  College,  and  probably  also, 
a  little  later,  in  the  United  States  Senate.     Outside  of  the  Metro- 
politan counties  it  will  be  a  perfunctory  duty  to  vote  for  a  Presi- 
dent.    Concerning  the  settlement  of  those  important  issues  which 
a  national  contest  usually  involves,  the  vast  community  in  ques- 
tion, greater  in  population  than  any  of  the  States  but  three,  will 
have  practically  nothing  to  say  and  might  as  well  be  disfran- 
chised. 

In  the  matter  of  State  legislation  and  State  government, 
that  great  community  would  soon  fare  hardly  better.  The  field 
of  its  political  influence  and  action  would  be  mostly  confined  to 
the  administration  of  its  cities  and  towns,  and  this  even  might  be 
curtailed  by  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  To  all  appeals 
for  justice  and  home  rule,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  answered  that 
the  metropolis  had  likewise  suffered,  long  and  grievously,  at 
the  hands  of  corrupt  partisans  when  the  Bepublican  counties  had 
it  in  their  power  to  make  the  laws. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  tyranny  of  majorities,  and  nothing 
is  tmer  than  that  they  may  prove  the  worst  of  despots.    To  guard 
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against  sach  a  possible  eyil  was  the  constant  pre-occnpation  of  oar 
people  &  century  ago^  and  the  Constitntion  itself  was  not  adopted 
without  a  stmggle  between  the  advocates  of  a  strong  goyemment 
and  those  who  esteemed  individnal  freedom  of  eren  more  valne 
than  national  independence.  In  the  coarse  of  time,  how- 
eyer,  the  most  ardent  champions  of  liberty  came  to  belieye 
that  the  political  institations  of  this  Bepnblic,  rooted  in  the 
principle  of  equal  rights,  penraded  throughout  with  the  spirit  of 
self-goyemment,  and  resting  on  the  fundamental  independence 
of  the  smallest  unit,  although  &r  from  perfect,  but  readily 
perfectible,  afforded  ample  security  for  the  spontaneous  and 
constant  eyolution  of  freedom.  Surely  they  had  not  contem- 
plated  the  possibility,  under  those  institutions,  of  a  stupendous 
despotism,  a  tyranny  of  the  majority,  such  as  we  see  growing  in 
the  State  of  INTew  York.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not  owing  to  any 
defect  in  oui  political  institutions  that  this  condition  of  affidrs 
has  deyeloped.  While  they  cannot,  of  themselyes,  preyent  it  if 
we  choose  to  submit  to  it,  they  afford  an  easy  remedy  if  we  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  By  a  simple  division  of  the  Empire  State 
into  two  States,  each  section  would  immediately  secure  its  auton- 
omy and  take  its  proper  place  in  national  politics,  enjoying 
neither  more  nor  less  influence  than  its  relative  importance  justly 
entitles  it  to. 

But  what  is  simple  and  just  is  not  what  necessarily  commends 
itself  to  the  '^  practical  politicians.^'  And  insomuch  as  this  cIbbs 
of  people  have  it  largely  in  their  power  to  promote  or  defeat  any 
public  measure,  the  question,  **  How  will  it  work  ? ''  must  be 
be  considered  from  their  own  partisan  standpoint. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  States  *  that  now  compose  the  Union,  six- 
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teen  (including  New  Jersey)  may  be  set  down  as  Demooratic  be- 
joni  question,  and  an  equal  number  as  indisputably  Bepublican. 
Under  the  present  apportionment,  the  first  group  of  States  casts 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  and  the  second  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  Yotes  in  the  Electoral  Oollege.  Of  late,  the  States  some- 
what uncertain  on  account  of  their  small  pluralties  were :  On  the 
Democratic  side,  Connecticut  with  six  YOtee  and  West  Virginia 
with  six  ;  on  the  Bepublican  side,  Calif  omia  with  eight  votes,  and 
Michigan  with  thirteen.  The  absolutely  unreliable  States  were 
Kew  York  with  thirty-six  rotes  and  Indiana  with  fifteen. 

But,  in  view  of  recent  erents,  it  is  now  sufficiently  obyious  to 
the  impartial  observer  that  if  the  Bepublicans  found  it  impossible 
to  carry  the  manufacturing  State  of  Oonnecticutintwo  successive 
presidential  campaigns  conducted  upon  the  tariff  issue  exclusively, 
tiiey  cannot,  under  circumstances  either  similar  or  even  less  fa- 
vorable to  them,  carry  it  in  the  future.  Oonnecticut,  like  New 
Jersey, — and  for  the  same  reasons — ^must  be  written  down  a  Demo- 
cratic State,  subject,  of  course,  to  such  changes  as  may  there  and 
dsewhere  be  produced  by  national  issues  entirely  new  and  pro- 
foundly stirring.  On  the  other  hand.  West  Virginia  is  showing 
plainly,  by  the  steady  decrease  of  her  Democratic  pluralities,  by 
the  tsulminating  closeness  of  the  last  presidential  contest  within 
her  borders,  and  by  the  rapid  increase  of  Bepublican  majorities  in 
thoee  of  her  counties  which,  owing  to  the  development  of  her  in- 
dustries, are  growing  fast  in  population,  that  the  same  economic 
forces  that  bind  Pennsylvania  to  the  Bepublican  party 
have  actually  detached  her  from  the  galaxy  of  Democratic 
States.  Of  California  little  can  be  said,  notwithtanding 
her  almost  unbroken  record  of  microscopic  Bepublican 
pluralities.  But  of  Michigan  it  may  be  observed  that  the  disinte- 
grating infiuences  of  Greenback,  Labor  and  Prohibition  politics 
are  evidently  tending  to  make  that  State  the  most  uncertain  of 
all.  By  fusion  and  confusion  the  Democrats  have  repeatedly  car- 
ried it  upon  State  issues,  securing  a  large  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  even  in  the  Congressional  delegation.  Indiana,  under 
the  same  infiuences  as  those  which  can  be  seen  at  work  in  Michi- 
gan, became  a  doubtful  State  in  1876.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
it  has  in  each  Presidential  contest  since  that  time  given  a  small 
plurality  to  the  same  party  that  New  York  happened  to  sustain. 
That  local  pride  and  expectations  had  something  to  do  with  the 
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hard-won  success  of  the  President-elect  in  his  own  State  is  a 
reasonable  supposition;  but  that  Indiana,  in  ordinaiy  circum- 
stancesy  belongs  to  the  Democrats,  appears  to  the  disinterested 
observer  of  political  currents  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  taking  the  States  as  rep- 
resented in  the  Electoral  College  at  this  time,  if  Connecticut,  for 
the  reasons  given,  be  granted  to  the  Democrats,  the  parf^  that 
does  not  carry  New  York  can  succeed  only  by  carrying  all  the 
other  doubtful  States,  viz.,  California,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
West  Virginia,  This  possibility,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  evident  tendency  of  West  Virginia  to  be- 
come irrevocably  Bepublican,  and  of  Indiana  to  become  stead- 
fastly Democratic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  party  that  carries 
New  York  needs  only  one  of  those  four  States  to  elect  its  candi- 
date. 

True,  the  positive  and  relative  standing  of  the  States  in  the 
Electoral  College  will  be  somewhat  altered  by  the  next  decennial 
reapportionment  of  votes  in  accordance  with  the  population  re- 
turns of  the  census  of  1890.  But  from  what  is  known  of  the 
growth  of  the  country  in  its  various  sections,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  change  from  this  source  may  be  such  as  to  substantially 
alter  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties.  The  Republicans, 
however,  may  and  doubtless  will  improve  the  opportunity  they 
have  of  strengthening  themselves  by  the  admission  of  one  State  at 
least,  and  probably  two  States,  cut  out  of  the  Territories,  thereby 
gaining  from  six  to  ten  votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  But  even 
then,  with  Indiana  on  the  Democratic  side,  the  vote  of  New  York 
will  settle  the  contest  In  any  way  that  we  may  figure,  if  the 
least  regard  is  paid  to  actual  conditions  and  known  data,  the  con- 
clusion is  ineyitable  that,  unless  New  York  be  divided  into  two 
States,  the  comparatively  small  preponderance  of  one  of  its  sec- 
tions over  the  other  will  absolutely  determine  our  national  policy, 
in  so  far  as  that  policy  is  involved  in  the  election  of  a  President. 
And,  as  this  preponderance  is  increasingly  Democratic,  the  obvious 
prospect  is  a  period  of  Democratic  administration,  beginning  in 
189d,  and  the  end  of  which  can  only  come  through  the  operation 
of  forces  now  unknown  and  unforeseen. 

It  is,  therefore,  superfluous  to  observe  that  any  proposition  to 
divide  tlw  State  of  New  York  into  two  States  must,  d  priori,  be 

by  the  partisan  Democrat  and  viewed 
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with  extreme  favor  by  the  partisan  Bepablioan.  Upon  farther 
inTestigation,  it  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  division  would 
by  no  means  have  the  effect  of  transferring  from  one  party  to 
the  other  an  indefinite  and  indisputable  lease  of  power.  It 
would  simply  keep  the  Presidency  in  doubt,  and  the  two  parties 
on  their  best  behavior.  Let  us  take,  as  a  basis  of  calculation, 
the  present  number  of  electoral  votes  cast  by  each  State,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  four  hundred  and  one.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
ten  votes  of  the  two  new  States  cut  out  of  the  territories,  and  the 
two  additional  votes  to  Which  New  York  would  be  entitled  by  its 
division  into  two  States,  equal  in  population  and  having  each 
nineteen  votes.  The  total  number  of  electoral  votes  would  thus 
be  increased  to  four  hundred  and  thirteen,  of  which  two  hundred 
and  seven  would  be  required  to  elect  a  president.  Upon  this  basis, 
and  granting — ^for  the  reasons  above  given — Connecticut  and  In- 
diana to  the  Democrats,  and  West  Virginia  to  the  Republicans, 
the  two  parties  would  be  exactly  equal  in  known  stre;^gth,  each 
being  sure  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  votes,  as  follows : 

DSMOCRATIO  8TATB. 

The  10  States  imqiiecrtloiiablxDemooratio  (see  foot-note,  page  90) IM  votes. 

OooneotioatmandlDdlMiaafi) 21     " 

Oiie-half<rf  New  York .!/. 19     " 

Total 196     " 

BSPUBUGAK  WTATEB, 

The  16  states  unquestionaUy  BepabUcan  (see  foot-note  page  90) 161  rote  s 

West  Vlrgtala... :...... .\S. 6     " 

The  two  new  States  out  ont  of  the  territories 10     " 

One-half  of  New  York 19     ** 

TWal m    " 

DOUHTFUL  BfTATMB, 

OuBfonia 8  votes 

MioUpui 2?.    " 

TMal a*    - 

California  and  Michigan  would  cast  the  deciding  votes.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  that,  although  their  respective  record 
in  national  politics  is  Bepublican,  both  are  now  uncertain,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  Both  are  also  far  better  qualified  than  New 
York  to  act  the  part  of  arbiters  in  a  close  presidential  contest, 
because  in  both  the  political  sentiment  is  fairly  divided  through* 
out,  whereas  in  the  Empire  State  it  is  intensely  sectional.  More- 
over— ^and  this  is  of  radical  import — any  change,  great  or  small. 
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that  might  oocor  in  other  partB  of  the  coimtry  would  readfly, 
according  to  its  direction,  either  dwarf  the  influence  of  those 
two  States,  by  rendering  it  more  or  lees  saperfluoos,  or  abeolately 
destroy  it  by  taming  the  scales  a^i^ainst  them  ;  whereas  we  have 
seen  that  so  long  as  New  York  can  cast  thirty-six  rotes  on  one  side, 
great  changes  might  occur  elsewhere  without  affecting  the  general 
result. 

This  proposition  cannot  be  made  too  plain.  Michigan  and 
Calif  omia  wo^ld  vote  either  on  the  same  side  or  on  opposite  sides. 
In  the  first  case,  they  would  cast  twenty-one  yotes  for  the  same 
candidate.  ObTiously,  then,  any  change  by  which  twenty-two 
votes  were  added  to  theirs  would  show  that  the  successful  candi- 
date could  have  been  elected  without  their  support ;  whereas  any 
change  by  which  twenty-two  rotes  were  cast  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion would  defeat  the  party  farored  by  those  two  States.  In  the 
second  case,  Michigan  would  cast  thirteen  rotes  on  one  side,  and 
California  eight  rotes  on  the  other.  Obriously,  any  qhange  of 
six  rotes  would  then  produce  the  same  results  as  a  change  of 
twenty-two  in  the  first  case. 

It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  enter  at  some  length  into  con- 
siderations of  this  character,  tedious  as  they  are,  and  of  more  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  politics  than  to  the  average  citiien,  be- 
cause, if  the  issue  presented  by  the  title  of  this  paper  is  to 
become  a  public  topic,  none  of  the  data  essential  to  an  honest  and 
intelligent  discussion  of  it  should  be  purposely  or  ignorantly  n^ 
lected.  But  there  are  other  considerations,  not  less  funda- 
mental and  of  a  higher  order,  some  of  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves, while  a  few  may  properly  be  suggested  here  in  conclu- 
sion. 

First,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  metropolis  with  the  country  at 
large.  Should  it  be  olMmed  by  some  that  political  separation 
might  prove  injurious  to  the  city  of  New  York  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  another  State  the  control  of  canals  and  raihtMids  which 
have  played  an  important  part  in  her  development,  the  reply  is 
obvious  that  no  serious  inconvenience  has  ever  been  felt  from  the 
control  held  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  over  many  avenues  of 
equal  importance.  Likewise,  the  city  of  Providence  has  never 
been  injuriously  affected  by  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  State  of 
Bhode  Island.  The  poww  of  regulating  inter-State  commerce, 
vluok  iiJHl|Myfe*MpMll  fownment,  will  undoubtedly  assert 
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itself  with  inoreasiiig  energy.     To  eztensiye  and  far-reaching  in*  , 
tereets  it  affords  a  yastly  better  and  broader  security  than  does 
State  dominion  oyer  a  large  area.     In  fact,  we  haye  already  seen 
that  redress  could  be  obtained  through  it,  which  would  haye  been 
denied  if  State  legislatures  had  been  soyereign  in  such  matters. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  the  proposition  if  it  were 
submitted  to  the  people  of  New  York.  For  obyious  reasons,  the 
Bepublicans  might  be  expected  to  support  it  in  a  body.  Many 
sensible  Democrats,  who  rightly  belieye  that  the  public  interests 
are  not  best  promoted  when  the  party  in  power  feels  impreg- 
nable, might  agree  to  it.  A  number  of  extreme  partisans  on  the 
Democratic  side,  chiefly  in  the  Northern  section,  would  un- 
doubtedly oppose  it ;  but  in  the  Metropolitan  counties  many  of 
the  same  class,  allured  by  the  yistas  of  emolument  and  position 
which  a  new  State,  apparently  to  be  placed  under  their  im- 
mediate and  exclusiye  control,  would  open  to  them,-  might 
reconcile  themselyes  to  the  idea  of  sacrificing  their  rural  fellows 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  And  here  let  it  be  obsenred  that 
these  selfish  expectations  might  not  be'  realized,  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  preying  more  detrimental  to  the  metropolis  than  its 
goyemment  has  been  under  State  interference  and  manipulation; 
for  home  rule  would  unquestionably  awaken  a  sense  of  power 
among  the  citizens,  and  of  responsibility  among  the  officials, 
which  is  now  profoundly  dormant. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  new  forces  that  the  proposed  change  might 
set  in  motion.  Among  those  who  might  be  expected  to  warmly 
sustain  the  proposition,  should  be  mentioned  those  shifting  bodies 
of  yoters,  unknown  political  quantities,  which,  now  united  and 
formidable,  then  pulyerized  into  factions,  haye  for  the  last  few 
years  puzzled  the  .ountry.  That  their  erratic  motions  are  the  mani- 
festations of  a  new  and  as  yet  wild  force,  seeking  in  an  awkward 
way  a  legitimate  channel  through  the  body  politic,  will 
not  be  denied  by  any  man  of  sense.  If  we  must  haye 
a  Labor  party — ^and  it  were  folly  to  belieye  that  the  men 
who  but  lately  cast  68,000  yotes  for  Henry  George 
will  not  again  come  together  some  day,  followed  by  many 
others  and  with  a  clearer  notion  of  their  actual  purpose — if  we 
must  haye  a  Labor  party,  let  the  political  conditions  be  such  as 
to  correspond  with  the  necessities  that  call  it  into  existence.  In 
great  cities  like  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  where  immense  num- 
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bers  of  artisans,  operatiyes,  laborers,  clerks,  and  wage-earners 
generally  are  not  only  congregated,  but  to  a  great  extent  organ- 
ized, for  mutual  protection,  certain  problems  must  sooner  or 
later  be  solyed  that  a  legislature  largely  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  small  towns  and  rural  districts  is  unfit  to  deal  with. 
And  they  cannot  be  solyed  too  early  if  they  are  to  be  solyed  peace 
fuUy. 

LuciEN  Saioal. 
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Thb  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  read  '^Bobert 
Elsmere ''  in  England  and  America^  approach  the  book  from  two 
wholly  different  points  of  view. 

By  far  the  larger  set  of  them  has  been  taught  from  the  pulpit, 
and  has  believed,  that  some  particular  church,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal,  Baptist,  or  Catholic  has  distinct  title  deeds  running 
back  to  the  moment  when  Jesus  Christ  parted  from  his  apostles. 

The  other  set  has  known  that  there  are  no  such  tiile  deeds 
for  any  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  organizations.  The  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  which  Bunsen  called  **  The  First  of  Schis- 
matics,'' has  none.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  none.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  has  none.  Cardinal  Newman  put  the  truth 
forcibly,  but  not  too  forcibly,  when  he  said  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  Trinity,  "The  creeds  of  that  early  day  make  no  mention 
in  their  letter  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  at  all.  They  make  mention, 
indeed,  of  a  three.  But  that  there  is  any  mystery  in  the  doctrine— 
that  the  three  are  one;  that  they  are  co-equal,  co-eternal,  all  increate, 
all  omnipotent,  all  incomprehensible,  is  not  stated,  and  never 
could  be  gathered  from  them.  Of  course,  we  believe  that  they 
imply  it,  or  rather  intend  it;  God  forbid  we  should  do  otherwise. 
But  nothing  in  the  mere  letter  of  those  documents  leads  to  that 
belief.  To  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  their  letter  we  must  interpret 
them  by  the  times  which  come  after;''  that  is,  by  the  fourth  and 
later  centuries. 

He  goes  on  to  say  the  same  of  the  o;ie  great  Christian  Council 
of  the  third  century,  of  the  six  great  bishops  and  saints  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  of  the  three  great  doctrinal  writers ; — and 
he  quotes  Bull,  an  English  bishop,  as  saying  that  nearly  all  the 
Catholic  authors  who  preceded  Arius  **have  the  appearance 
VOL.  CXLVUI.— NO.  386.  7 
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of  being  ignorant  of  the  invisible  and  incomprehensible  nature  of 
the  Son.  ** 

In  the  same  way^  he  says  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
^'  There  are  two  doctrines  which  are  generally  associated  with  the 
name  of  a  Father  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  which 
can  allege  ^little  definite  testimony  in  their  behalf  before  his  time, 
purgatory  and  original  sin.'* 

All  well-read  clergymen,  interests  in  history,  hare  always 
known  that  these  statements  of  Cardinal  Kewman  are  true,  that 
is,  that  there  is  an  historical  gap  between  modem  scientific  theol- 
ogy and  the  New  Testament.  Since  the  publication,  a  few  years 
ago,  of  an  English  translation  of  all  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers,  all 
intelligent  English  students  of  history,  whether  clergymen  or 
Greek  scholars  or  not,  have  had  a  chance  to  see  this  with  their 
own  eyes. 

To  all  these  people,  therefore,  the  feeling  about  ''Hobert  Els- 
mere*'  has  been  that,  which  it  is  said  the  reader  of  a  great  publish- 
ing  house  had,  when  he  determined  that  that  house  should  not  re- 
print it  for  circulation  in  America :  **  It  is  straw  which  has  been 
thrashed  over  for  fifteen  years,*'  he  said.  It  had  been  thrashed 
over  for  him  and  people  like  him.  But  the  great  run  of  Christian 
people  had  been  permitted  or  led  to  believe,  in  what  I  think  an 
nncandid  way,*  each  that  his  own  church  was  sustained  in  its 
organization  and  its  dogma  by  the  consent  and  custom  of  the 
earliest  centuries  of  Christianity.  People  always  alluded  fondly 
to  the  "  Early  Christians,*'  and  every  one  liked  to  think  that  the 
"  Early  Christians"  and  he  were  exactly  in  accord. 

Now  *'  Robert  Elsmere  "  steps  in.  With  artistic  skill,  Mrs. 
Ward  refuses  to  tell  one  word  of  what  he  read  in  these  mysterious 
''studies'*  which  were  so  fatal  to  his  peace  and  to  Katharine's.  All 
the  reader  knows  is  that  he  came  out  from  his  reading  sure  that 
there  was  no  apostolic  succession;  sure,  as  Cardinal  Newman  says, 
in  the  passage  I  have  cited,  that  there  was  no  scientific  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity;  sure  that  there  was  no  doctrine  of  the  vicarious 
atonement  in  these  early  books,  and  shocked  to  find,  for  instance, 
that  an  author  like  Clement,  a  friend  of  Paul,  speaks  of  the  reeur- 

*IaBldBotiiTHBNoBiniA]ixiuoAirBxTiMW8QnMy«ftn«8a  TmRxvnBwaiid 
I  wera  rnnoh  abused  In  oonaequonoe.  The  "ReUgtouB"  iiress  aziswered,  almoet 
tmttDimooalj,  ^11  Mr.  Hale  is  unoandld^let  btm  refWrn,  Iml;  do  not  let  hnn  attack 
othflffa."  But  the  eeoular  ptee^  wtth  nearty  equal  nnanlmlty,  laid  that  Mr.  Hale  had 
tomobed  a  eoce  point. 
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leotion  of  the  Phoenix  once  in  five  hundred  years^  apparently 
with  the  same  confidence  with  which  he  qpeaks  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ. 

Also^  Bobert  Elsmere  was  one  of  these  people  who  really  believe 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  minister  only  because  he  has  been 
ordained  by  a  bishop^  who  has  been  ordained  by  another,  who  is  the 
last  in  a  long  series  which  began  with  St.  Peter.  When  he  came 
to  read  the  history  of  the  first  three  centuries,  he  found  that  there 
was  no  such  succession^  He  found  that  those  whom  modem 
language  chooses  to  call  '^  bishops/'  were  the  business  ofScers  of 
the  little  Christian  commtrnities,  who  did  the  work  entrusted  to 
them  as  well  as  they  could,  and  were  quite  indifferent  about  the 
manner  of  their'  appointment.  This  for  a  single  instance.  He 
found,  also,  that  in  the  very  queer  and  fragmentary  scraps  of 
Christian  literature  which  testify  to  the  existence  of  the  church 
between  the  time  of  St.  Paul  and  the  time  of  Constantine,  there 
is  not  the  least  uniformity  of  doctrine.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
critical  habit  of  investigation.  There  is  often  preposterous  wild- 
ness  of  fancy,  amounting  to  tedious  rigmarole.  There  are 
confident  assertions  of  many  things  much  harder  to  believe  than 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  gospels.  And  no  pretence  is  made 
anywhere  to  critical  investigation  of  authority  or  authentic- 
ity. 

If  the  plan  of  the  Nobth  Ahebioan  Review  permitted,  the 
whole  of  this  number  could  be  filled  with  very  entertaining  ex- 
tracts from  these  books  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  which  Bobert 
Elsmere  read.  Most  of  them  are  not  very  long  books.  It  is  fair, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  none  of  them  were  written  by  men  of  genius; 
almost  all  of  them  are  written  by  very  ignorant  men,  and  some  by 
very  foolish  men,  so  that  this  word  *' rigmarole  *'  applies  very 
fairly  to  much  more  than  half  of  their  contents.  For  all  this, 
they  are  vastly  entertaining,  sometimes  amusing,  though  often 
ridiculous.  Almost  the  whole  of  these  collections  is  contained  in 
a  series  known  as  the  '^  Ante-Nicene  Fathers, ''  which  has  been 
published,  quite  conveniently,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
fact  that  these  things  exist  in  English  now,  while  formerly  they 
were  buried  in  Oreek  and  Latin,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
young  theologians  of  the  *'  established  '^  church  now  read  them  a 
great  deal  more  easily  than  they  did.  Indeed,  if  anybody  asks 
why  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  now  shows  itself  in  the  Eng- 
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lish  Oharch  Congress^  neyer  showed  itself  fifty  years  ago,  it  is 
probable  that  a  good  working  answer  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Englishmen  now  read  the  literature  of  the  first  three  centuries 
a  great  deal  more  easily  than  they  could  read  it  before.  Frankly, 
1^  it  be  said,  the  ayerage  clergyman  in  a  country  cure  in 
England  did  not  read  Greek  at  sight  very  easily,  and  would 
rather  read  '^  The  Guardian ''  in  English  than  such  a  book  as 
Tatian's  ^'Orator,''  or  ''The  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles,'' 
in  rather  crabbed  Greek.  Now  he  has  the  whole  thing  at 
hand,  as  any  of  our  readers  haye,  who  choose  to  send  to  the 
next  good  public  library  to  ask  for  any  of  this  literature,  so 
lately  forbidden.* 

It  also  ought  to  be  said,  howeyer,  that  the  grand  church  writers 
of  eyery  school,  excepting  the  liberal  schools,  haye  turned  up 
their  noses  at  the  literature  before  the  time  of  Constantino. 
As  Dr.  Newman  says,  theology  was  not  at  all  ''deyeloped^'at  that 
time,  and  it  is  only  a  ''deyeloped  theology''  that  the  church  at 
large  has  cared  to  present  to  Christians  at  large,  whether  of  the 
Protestant  or  of  the  Boman  schisms.  Original  Christianity, 
simple  Christianity,  is  quite  a  different  affair  from  the  ''de- 
yeloped"  or  manufactured  article.  And  the  reading  of  these 
Fathers  before  Constantino,  was  by  no  means  encouraging  for 
neophytes,  or  for  anybody  else  who  undertook  it,  unless  he  came 
to  it,  as  Cardinal  Newman  came  to  it,  with  a  determination  in 
adyance  to  belieye  the  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to 
make  the  religion  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries  match 
that,  by  reading  between  the  lines.  It  has  been  the  fashion, 
therefore,  in  most  theological  schools,  in  most  books  of  criticism, 
and,  one  might  say  fairly  enough,  iu  most  well-bred  theological 
circles,  to  set  out  of  sight  the  ''ignorant  and  unlearned  men," 
who  are,  as  it  happens,  the  only  persons  through  whom  we  know 
what  Christianity  was,  or  was  doing  in  the  first  three  hundred 
years  of  its  existence.  I  do  not  myself  remember  any  such  curious 
instance  of  the  suppression  by  indirection  of  a  sort  of  literature 
which  came  inconyeniently  in  the  way  of  a  regnant  school.  But, 
if  one  may  be  pardoned  an  allusion  to  the  customs  of  our  own  time, 
it  was  a  little  as  a  modem  Democratic  president  of  the  United 
States,  holding  and  using  the  enormous  oentraliied  power  of  the 

*  Ask  for  anj  rohime  jou  ohooee  of  '*TIm  Anto-Ntoene  feathers. "  or  Mk  fbr  **T1id 
Oiiteohiam  o<  the  Twelra  AposOM,"  which  Is  not  In  that  Mrim. 
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federal  administration,  always  speaks  very  respectfully  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  but  still  takes  very  good  care  that  none  of  his  earlier 
maxims,  about  the  danger  of  a  central  government,  shall  ever  be 
alluded  to.  Cardinal  Newman  would  say  that  this  was  a  perfectly 
fair  illustration.  He  would  say  that  the  United  States  has  found 
out  that  it  cannot  get  along  without  a  yery  strong  central  govern- 
ment, that  the  doctrine  of  a  central  government  has  been  ^'  de- 
veloped **  in  the  last  hundred  yearo  ;  and  he  would  say  that,  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  the  church  has  found  out  that  it  cannot 
get  along  without  an  infallible  chief,  and  without  a  great  many 
other  things  which  cannot  be  fcmnd  in  the  letter  of  the  eariy 
records.  But,  just  as  a  strong  central  government  has  been  '^  de- 
veloped '*  in  the  United  States,  he  would  say  that  these  conven- 
ient enlargements  have  been  ^^  developed '^  in  the  history  of  the 
church. 

So  much  for  the  reason  why  Bobert  Elsmere  and  all  other 
intelligent  people  who  care  to  preserve  a  historical  foundation  for 
Christianity,  find  that  the  study  of  the  first  three  centuries  makes 
Christianity  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  called  in 
the  creeds  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  people  who  have  always  taken 
their  Christianity  simply  from  the  four  gospels,  have  always  known 
that  the  Saviour  of  muikind  said  that  love  of  God  and  love  of 
mim  is  the  whole  of  it.  People  who  have  read  PauFs  epistles  with 
care  know  that  he  said  that  faith,  hope  and  love  are  eternal.  And 
they  are  not  surprised  if  they  find  that  nothing  else  is  eternal. 
Here,  as  such  people  have  found  long  ago,  is  the  working  relig- 
ion, which  is  the  absolute  religion  which  Jesus  Christ  proclaimed 
for  the  world :  Faith,  or  a  steady  belief  in  God  and  in  His  ab- 
solute presence ;  Hope,  a  steady  sense  of  immortality,  working 
in  a  life  which  immortals  lead ;  Love,  which  is  now  called  '^  al- 
truism,'' or  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  every  man  that  he  does  not 
live  for  himself,  but  that  he  lives  for  the  whole  race.  These 
three  constitute  the  Way  of  Life  as  Jesus  Christ  understood  it 
and  as  He  tried  to  make  the  world  understand  it. 

Now,  when  people  who  have  been  trained  to  this  simple  religion 
read  the  literature  which  upset  poor  Bobert  Elsmere,  they  are 
not  upset  at  alL  On  the  other  hand,  they  find  that  these  simple, 
foolish,  ignorant  writers,  who  have  left  us  the  fragments  of  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  first  centuries,  are  all  alive  with  Faith 
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and  Hope  and  Loye.  They  went  and  came  with  an  absolute  belief 
in  the  presence  of  Ood.  Every  man,  woman  or  child  of  them 
was  sure  of  immortality ;  they  went  to  martyrdom  with  perfect 
delight,  because  they  were  sure  that  they  were  entering  on  the 
larger  Ufe.  And  so  mdch  loye  they  had  about  them,  they  bore 
each  other's  burdens  so  completely,  that  the  world  is  not  quite 
sure  but  that  they  were  socialists  and  had  common  property.  I 
do  not  think  they  had ;  but  this  impression  has  gone  abroad 
quite  widely. 

A  fair  review,  then,  of  the  very  authorities  which  upset  Bobeit 
Elsmere's  mediaBval  Christianity  only  confirms  the  religion  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  willing  to  take  the  four  gospels  as  the  text- 
book, and  have  rejected  all  the  subsequent  creeds  and  confessions. 
For  one,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  attention  of  religious  people 
brought  back  to  the  interesting  and  curious  early  literature  which, 
while  it  destroys  the  man-made  theology  of  the  last  fifteen  centu- 
ries, sets  in  new  light  the  simple,  absolute  religion  which  was  pro- 
claimed by  Jesus  Christ :  "  with  God,  for  man,  in  heaven." 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  review  of  the 
book,  virtually  repeats  Cardinal  Newman's  statement.  Thus  he 
says  that  the  baptismal  formula  ^*  was  speedily  developed  into  the 
substance  of  the  Apostle's  Creed.''  None  the  less  does  he  claim 
that  that  creed  must  be  received,  if  we  are  to  have  a  good  work- 
ing religion.  And  beseems  to  rely  for  the  authority  of  the  or- 
ganized  Christianity  of  to-day  on  '*  the  concord  of  Christians, 
ever  since  the  adjudication  of  the  fifth  century."  And  he  says 
that  "  an  established  church,  priesthood  or  ministry,  sacraments 
and  the  whole  established  machinery  which  trains  the  Christian — 
are  the  wings  of  the  soul." 

Still,  he  knows  that  many  people  do  not  find  this  machinery 
to  fiy  very  well,  and  that  for  many  people  it  does  not  help  them 
to  fiy.  Many  people  believe  that  a  church  can  exist  without  so 
much  machinery — and  that,  if  the  Saviour  of  men  had  thought 
the  machinery  absolutely  necessary.  He  would  not  have  left  it  to 
the  chances  of  development. 

Edward  Evsbsit  Halb. 

n. 

Mb.  Gladstonb  thus  epitomizes  the  moHf  of  ''Eobert  Els- 
••  • 


mere" 


It  certainly  offers  us  a  substitute  for  revealed  religion ;  and 
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possibly  the  thought  of  the  book  might  be  indicated  in  these 
words  :  '  The  Christianity  accepted  in  England  is  a  good  thing ; 
but  come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you  a  better/  '* 

To  a  thoughtful^  devout  woman  the  most  significant  page  of 
the  remarkable  novel  is  that  which  describes  the  ''  white-letter 
days''  in  the  Murewell  Rectory,  while  husband  and  wife  were  still 
one  in  religious  belief.  It  is  a  pure,  passionate  idyl  of  domestic 
loves  and  heavonly  aspiration  which  we  find  in  the  story  of  the 
evenings  when  the  wedded  lovers  arose,  by  solemn  stages,  from 
Dante  and  Milton  to  the  study  of  the  well-worn  Greek  Testament : 

**  Which  ha  would  make  her  read  .  •  ,  .  moetly  that  he  might  get  from  her 
some  at  that  garnered  wealth  of  spiritoal  experience  which  he  adored  in  her.  They 
would  go  from  verse  to  Terse,  from  thought  to  thought,  tiU  suddenly,  perhapo,  the 
tide  of  fteUng  wonld  rise,  and  while  the  wind  swept  around  the  house,  and  the  owls 
hooted  in  the  elms,  they  would  sit,  hand  in  hand,  lost  in  love  and  f^dth,— Christ  near 
them,— Eternity,  warm  with  QoD,  enwrapping  them." 

This  is  not  monastic  mysticism.  We  are  told  that  Elsmere 
enjoyed,  meanwhile,  "  with  all  his  heart,''  his  work  among  the 
suffering  poor,  and  his  influence  in  a  long-neglected  parish  tbat 
called  forth  every  energy  of  a  robust  body  and  eager  mind.  At 
no  other  period  of  his  life  do  we  find  more  abundant  evidence  of 
physical,  mental,  and  spirital  sanity  than  during  the  divine  calm 
preceding  a  dawnless  night  of  tempest. 

Let  the  ''white-letter  day"  stand  as  a  type  of  the  result 
wrought  by  the  Christianity  accepted  in  England  and  in  all 
places  where  the  Christ  is  worshiped  as  very  God,  and  beloved  as 
very  Man. 

What  "  better  thing  "  is  offered  us  in  the  almost  four  hun- 
dred pages  that  follow  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone,  and  abler  masters  in  polemics  than  the  Christ- 
ian premier,  have  demonstrated  the  singular  weakness  of  a  work 
which,  professing  to  weigh  testimony,  ignores  the  cumulative  evi- 
dence representing  the  wisdom  and  research  of  centuries.  Rob- 
ert Elsmere's  faith  is  founded  upon  emotion  ;  his  unfaith  has  root 
in  reason.  If  any  one  thing  is  clearly  proven  in  the  story,  it  is 
this.  The  candid  reader  smiles  at  the  authorly  partisanship 
which  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  magnificent  intellect  of  the 
Squire  is  as  manifestly  warped  in  this  regard  as  the  facile  mind  of 
the  neophyte.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  injunction  to  "read 
Christian  documents  in  the  light  of  a  trained  scientific  criticism'' 
would  have  a  converse  recommendation. 
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♦ 

The  writer  of  this  paper  does  not  presame  to  deal  with  this 
and  weightier  sections  of  the  subject  in  hand,  but  woold  confine 
herself  to  the  consideration  of  the  simple  *^  thought  of  the  book.'' 
The  quest  for  the  '^  better  thing''  becomes  agony  as  we  follow  the 
yiotim — ^whom  we  cease  to  call  the  hero— through  by-way  and 
slough. 

"  Doubt,"  '*  agony,"  "  remorse,"  "  depression,"  '*  irrita- 
bility," "sheer  worry,"  ''sleeplessness,"  ''religious  dread;" 
we  catch  the  words  in  turning  the  leaves  until  tiie  crisis  of  anguish 
is  reached  in  recantation. 

"  All  these  years  of  happy  spiritual  certainty,  of  rejoicing  one- 
ness with  Christ,  to  end  in  this  wreck  and  loss  I  Was  not  this, 
indeed,  '  U  gran  rifuto  V  the  greatest  of  whiph  human  daring  is 
capable  ?"  ' 

Henceforward,  until  death  ends  the  tragedy,  he  is  out  of  his 
depth  and  swimming  for  his  life.  '2o  his  wife's  adjuration, 
"  Perhaps  even  you  think  it  ends  here — our  life,  our  love  ?"  he 
replies,  "his  eyes  hidden  in  his  hands''  (m unconscious  symbol- 
ism), •'  I  know  nothing,  I  know  nothing  1 " 

His  labors  among  the  New  Brotherhood  crD  more  like  the  toss- 
ings  of  one  burning  with  fever  than  the  sastmned  purposeful 
work  of  a  rational  philanthropist.  His  fierco  aispleasure  at  the 
coarse  blasphemies  flaunting  in  the  windows  of  tho  Free  Thinkers' 
CHub  during  Passion  Week  ;  "  the  two-ioU  dm— tho  rousing  of 
moral  sympathy  and  the  awakening  of  tho  iinnginativo  power" — 
"the  first  steps,"  which,  we  are  told,  "had  nothing  to  do  with 
religion"  of  his  mission  in  the  room  vhorc  "he  reads  and 
expounds  some  passage  from  the  life  of  Christ  tz  a  lecturer  might 
expound  a  passage  of  Tacitus ;"  the  fight  with  visions  of  the  River 
of  Death  ;  of  his  early  home,  love  o.ud  faith  ;  tho  bitter  cry, 

''My  Ood!  my  God!    No  time,  no  future  T 
the  wail  that,  as  he  sinks  on  his  kr.ecc  in  tho  certainty  of  nearing 
death,  "rings  through  him,  deafening  every  other  cry"— 

"  QuUtexr-^uittet—ie  tang  espoir  et  les  vastee  pensies !" 
the  weeks  of  depression  and  misery  subsiding  in  blind  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  Him  "who  cannot  lead  us  to  the  end  and  dis- 
appoint the  craving  He  Himself  set  in  us,"— the  slow  death-scene, 
in  which  critical  problems  of  the  Greek  Testament  take  their  turn 
with  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson— most  frequently  with  Virgil,— 
the  murmured  mention,  wiUi  his  failing  voice,  at  the  dead  man 
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who  had  led  him  into  "the  new  world  which  is  the  oW  of  Doubt 
and  Unfuth, — ''where — ^what  is  he  notof  Ah  I  if  somewhere^ 
somehow^  one  coold, — "  are  we  to  accept  these  as  the  tokens^  tests 
and  trimnphs  of  the  Better  Thing? 

Do  we  not  rather  recognize  in  all  the  echo^  in  more  piteous 
strain,  of  the  Magdalen's  lament — 

"They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
hare  laid  Him  T 

Is  the  whole  sad  volume  there  are  no  more  mournful,  yet  ar- 
rogant, lines  than  the  declaration :  "  The  ashes  of  Jesus  ot  Naz- 
areth mingled  with  the  earth  of  Palestine/' 

Where  did  Bobert  Elsmere  get  his  "historical  Ghrisf  ? 

Oonoeming  the  "  GkdilaBan  peasant  who  was  bom,  and  grew 
to  manhood,  and  preached,  and  loved,  and  died,''  the  "  tremen- 
dous fact  which  cannot.be  scoffed  away,"  the  pagan  oracles,  whose 
testimony  Wendover  and  his  pupil  admit  without  cavil,  are  dumb. 
If  He  be  not  the  Immanuel,  the  God  with-us  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Who  was  dead,  and  is  alive  and  liveth  forevermore,  the 
Christ  is  not,  and  never  was.  "  The  magic,  the  permanence,  the 
expansiveness  of  the  young  Nazarene's  central  conception — the 
spiritualized,  universalized  Kingdom  of  Odd,"  is  the  fairest  and 
most  chimerical  of  the  "  beautiful  fairy  tales  "  which  Langham, 
Gray,  Elsmere,  Wendover,  and  the  "genuine  British  artisan" 
unite  in  refusing  to  believe. 

'•  We  must  re-conceive  the  Christ  I "  Elsmere  preaches  to  his 
motley  audience,  with  italicized  vehemence. 

Outside  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  sandwiches  between  the 
Idyk  of  the  King  and  the  Eneid,  the  centuries  he  invites  his  fol- 
lowers to  explore  return  not  a  whisper  of  "  the  Christ  of  Galilee 
and  the  Christ  of  Jerusalem."  The  lecturer  must  create  for  him- 
self "  the  tremendous  fact." 

"  The  Master  "  who  "  moves  toward  him  in  the  guise  of  com- 
mon manhood,  laden  like  His  fellows  with  the  pathetic  weight  of 
human  weakness  and  human  ignorance,"  is  less  an  historic  entity 
than  Prometheus,  as  truly  a  myth  as  Sintram,  if  the  History  of 
Testimony  exclude  that  of  the  Gospels,  and  human  reason  assumes 
to  winnow  the  probable  from  the  impossible  in  the  utterances  re- 
corded as  His,  and  to  make  selection  of  the  fittest  from  the  inci- 
dents of  His  biography. 

The  Besurreotion  is  no  more  a  miracle  than  the  Birth  in 
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Bethlehem.  Tried  by  the  line  of  Common  Sense  and  proved  by 
the  plummet  of  Precedent,  the  sublime  life  of  the  unlettered  peas- 
ant. His  system  of  morals.  His  spiritual  intuitions  and  His  influ- 
ence upon  the  world  and  the  ages,  are  the  wildest  improbability 
of  all,  unless  we  include  in  the  category  the  ^'Present  Christ 
beside  him,''  on  the  heath  which  was  the  wretched  man's  Gteth- 
semane. 

"  Take  it  to  your  heart  again," — thus  the  "  saored  presence," 
— ^'  that  life,  that  pain  of  mine  I  Use  it  to  new  ends^  apprehend 
in  it  new  ways." 

To  no  dead  mortal  are  given  omniscience  and  omnipresence. 
"  Miracles  do  not  happen." 

Declining,  then,  to  accept  this  Elsmere — ^poor,  driven  bit  of 
stubble ! — as  exponent  and  monument  of  the  Better  Thing,  we 
find  them  instead,  in  Wendover.  Here  the  disciple  is  not  greater 
than  or  equal  to  his  lord.  The  Squire's  sarcastic  dictum,  ''  Every- 
thing can  be  got  out  of  in  this  world,"  has  one  exception, — ^the 
power,  fatal  or  glorious,  of  opinion  and  belief  to  stamp  themselves 
upon  the  life,  and  the  sure  correspondence  of  tree  and  fruit. 

Mabiok  Hablakd. 


m. 

'•  BoBEBT  Elsmebe  "  is  the  echo  of  an  echo.  In  its  central 
anti-supematuralistic  contentions,  it  is  largely  a  rehash  of  the 
anonymous  work,  "Supernatural  Beligion,"  which  some  years 
ago  made  considerable  noise  in  England.  That  work  was  sub- 
stantially an  echo  of  a  now  decadent  continental  school  of  ration- 
alistic criticism,  led  chiefly  by  Strauss  and  Benan.  Matthew 
Arnold's  own  positions  in  relation  to  historic  Christianity  were 
largely  such  an  echo.  It  is  or  ought  to  be  well  known  that, 
after  full  and  prolonged  hearing,  they  have  produced  small  effect 
upon  real  experts  in  the  field  of  discussion  to  which  they  refer. 
Mrs.  Ward's  book  echoes  on  this  subject  her  uncle's  now  really 
belated  and  outgrown  opinions.  Boger  Wendover  is  a  disciple  of 
a  school  of  anti-supematuralism  that  has  been  discredited  in  the 
highest  circles  of  scholarship  in  Germany  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  He  is  the  echo  of  ui  echo  after  the  original  voice  has 
ceased  to  be  authoritative. 

Strauss  himself  abandoned  the  famous  Mythical  Hyjwthesis 
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before  lie  died.  It  was  bnried  before  its  author,  as  ever;  scholar 
knoirs.  Professor  Ghristlieb  and  Professor  Luthardt,  foremost 
among  thoroughly  eyangelical  experts  of  Oermany  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ohristian  evidences,  assure  the  world  that  Stranss' 
theory  no  longer  needs  to  be  answered  in  the  theological  depart- 
ments of  the  German  universities.  ''  It  has  been  swept  out  at  the 
back-doors  of  German  intellectual  workshops/'  said  Professor 
Ghristlieb  once  to  the  present  writer,  **  and  it  ill  becomes  English- 
men or  Americans  to  feed  on  food  that  Germans  have  thrown  out 
of  doors  as  intellectual  refuse. '' 

In  the  chief  anti-sujpematuralistic  positions  of  '^  Bobert  Els- 
mere '^  there  is  nothing  new  to  theological  scholars.  The  gospels 
themselves  are  proof  that,  in  the  age  in  which  they  originated, 
miracles  were  by  no  means  attributed  to  every  prominent  religious 
teacher.  "  John  did  no  miracle, '*  is  the  cool  record,  "  and  yei 
all  things  that  he  spoke  of  Christ  were  true.''  No  miracle  is  at- 
tributed to  Christ  himself,  before  his  baptism. 

The  character  of  Christ  is  an  historical  and  unassailable  reality. 
It  is  itself  the  supreme  miracle.  His  sinlessness  forbids  his  pos- 
sible classification  with  men.  In  connection  with  this  supreme 
miracle  other  miracles  are  to  be  expected.  On  his  death-bed. 
Professor  de  Wette,  the  Coryphaeus  of  German  rationalism  in  his 
time,  made  this  concession,  over  which  Neander,  the  church  his- 
torian, shed  tears  when  he  read  it :  ^'  Although  a  mystery  which 
cannot  be  dissipated  rests  on  the  way  and  manner  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  can  no  more  be  brought 
into  doubt  by  honest  historic  evidence  than  can  the  assassination 
of  Caesar." 

In  Germany  itself,  the  school  of  thought  which  Roger  Wend- 
over  represents  has  met  with  most  disastrous  defeats  in  the  high- 
est places  of  learning.  Although  the  opposite  was  the  case  fifty 
years  ago,  the  young  men  in  the  German  universities,  who  are 
an  free  to  choose  for  themselves,  are  now  patroniring  evangelical 
in  preference  to  rationalistic  theological  professors  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  one.  "  The  unforced  opinions  of  young  men," 
Lord  Bacon  said,  "  are  the  best  materials  for  prophecy." 

There  should  have  been  introduced  into  *'Eobert  Elsmere" 
some  character  like  Professor  Luthardt,  or  Professor  Ghristlieb, 
to  balance  the  Squire  and  Professor  Gray.  The  defense  of  sound 
views  is  left  to  Catherine  chiefiy,  and  her  intellectual  equipment 
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is  insufficient  for  the  exigency.  Her  character  trinmphs,  how- 
ever, and  cannot  bat  command  reyerence,  although  she  is  by  no 
means  such  an  antagonist  as  a  Mrs.  Browning  or  a  Mrs.  Stowe 
would  have  been.  One  of  her  central  positions  has  often  been 
taken  in  the  course  of  centuries  of  debate  as  to  the  Christian  evi- 
dences, and  has  never  been  successfully  controverted:  Either 
Jesus  was  what  he  claimed  to  be,  or  he  was  not  a  good  man,  nor 
even  sane. 

That  Christ  was  either  an  impostor  or  self -deceived,  or  else 
that  he  bore  intelligent  and  trustworthy  testimony  concerning 
himself,  is  not  often  seriously  denied.  But  to  assume,  as  Robert 
Elsmere  does,  that  miracles  do  not  occur,  and  to  admit  that 
Christ,  therefore,  was  self-deceived,  or  an  impostor,  and  yet  to 
establish  something  like  a  worship  of  him,  is  a  self-contradiction 
that  has  never  shown  itself  capable  of  producing  important  move- 
ments in  church  history.  The  self-contradiction  is  too  glaring  to 
be  kept  hidden  long  from  the  eyes  of  its  votaries.  The  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from  Christianity  and  yet  retain  its 
spiritual  power  is  like  an  effort  to  cut  down  a  tree  and  yet  retaia 
its  fruit  season  after  season  and  its  daily  grateful  shade. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Green,  of  Oxford,  whose  character  and  philosophy 
are  supposed  to  be  represented  by  Tutor  Gray  in  "  Bobert  Els- 
mere,*'  endeavors  in  a  lay  sermon  on  Faith  to  show  how  disbe- 
lievers in  historic  Christianity  may  yet  retain  its  spiritual  passion 
for  holiness.  His  positions  contain  nothing  novel  to  theological 
scholars.  But  he  is  more  logical  than  Elsmere,  for  he  sees  that 
the  work  of  such  disbelievers  must  be  more  or  less  crippled  by 
their  negations  and  doubts.  '^  It  will  he"  he  says,  *^  rather  on 
the  fringe  of  the  Church  that  such  work  will  lie.  For  some  of  the 
deeper  charities  of  the  Christian  Society,  such  as  ministering  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  sick,  speculative  differences  may  for  the 
present  necessarily  disqualify  us."  (Works  of  T.  H.  Green,  Vol. 
III.,  p.  278.)  Professor  Green  himself  would  have  expected  only 
a  dubious  future  for  Robert  Elsmere's  new  religious  organization. 
When  the  Oxford  teacher,  whose  work  in  philosophy  and  ethics 
is  to  be  spoken  of  with  far  more  reverence  than  his  work  in  the- 
ology, lay  dying,  March  25th,  1882,  his  belief  in  God  and  immor- 
tality was  clear,  and  one  of  his  last  requests  was  to  have  read  to 
him  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Bobert  Elsmere  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  the  con- 
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tinosnce  of  the  eccentric  ethical  society  which  he  founds.  Many 
Bach  organizations  have  been  tried  at  yarions  periods  of  church 
history  and  have  failed.  The  author  of  '^Bobert  Elsmere 
ahould  have  described  the  history  of  Elsmere^s  new  brotherhood 
through  three  or  four  generations.  New  religions  are  to  be 
judged  not  so  much  by  the  men  who  make  them^  as  by  the  men 
they  make. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  brilliant  and  noble  as  much  that 
"  Robert  Elsmere '' contains  must  be  admitted  to  be,  the  book 
cannot  be  defended  as  a  really  fair  or  strong  argument,  nor  even 
as  a  new  one,  against  scholarly  evangelical  views.  The  prob- 
ability is,  therefore,  that  while  it  may  produce  a  considerable 
temporary  effect  in  misleading  balf -equipped  minds,  its  influence 
will  not  be  permanent  in  circles  at  once  alert,  candid  and  well- 
informed,  and  spiritually  devout,  practical  and  aggressive. 

Not  to  quote  Luthardt,  Domer,  Ghristlieb,  or  other  German 
writers  on  the  Christian  evidences,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion a  single  American  authority  quite  abreast  of  the  freshest  dis- 
cussions. The  well-known  works  of  Prof.  G,  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale 
College,  on  "  The  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity, '*  and  on 
"  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,*'  contain,  with  thier 
references,  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  whole  list  of  recent  anti-super- 
naturalistic  critics,  and  should  be  read  by  any  one  whose  convic- 
tions are  disturbed  by  Mrs.  Ward's  novel. 

Robert  Elsmere's  best  and  noblest  work  was  done  in  Surrey, 
when  he  and  his  wife  labored  hand-in-hand  for  the  poor,  and  when 
he  had  not  yet  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  Squire.  No  one 
in  his  senses  can  seriously  wish  to  live  the  life  and  die  the  death 
of  Bogeir  Wendover. 

Some  one  should  write  a  work  of  fiction  entitled  *'  Bobert 
Elsmere's    Succ^^ssor,''  showing  the  history  of  Elsmere's  new 
brotherhood  for  several  generations,  and  the  general  result  of  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  so  justly  calls  an  attempt  to  fly  without  wings. 
J08BPH  Cook. 

IV. 

The  educative  power  of  fiction  is  shown  in  nothing  more 

than  in  the  great  interest  which  a  novel  of  high  class  arouses  in 

the  community.     In  the  light  of  its  imaginative  presentation,  not 

only  the  SBsthetic  proprieties  of  life,  but  also  its  deep  moral  prob- 
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lexns,  are  brought  freshly  into  the  mind  of  the  community,  and  the 
greatest  are  not  too  great  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  lesson  which 
the  book  is  held  to  teach.  Surely,  it  is  an  instructive  spectacle 
to  see  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  foremost  man  in  the  political  movement 
of  the  time,  taking,  from  his  arduous  duties  and  absorbing  pur- 
suits, the  hours  required  for  a  careful  perusal  of  '*  Bobert  Elsmere,'' 
and  an  equally  careful  consideration  of  its  merits  and  demerits. 
A  novel,  and  a  woman's  novel  at  that,  has  called  the  great  states- 
man and  scholar  from  his  manifold  work  to  deliver  to  the  world 
his  opinion  of  the  outcome  of  the  book.  This  is  a  fact  significant 
in  itself.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  novel  of  equal  value  treating 
of  another  class  of  subjects  would  not  have  been  likely  to  inter- 
rupt so  seriously  Mr.  Gladstone's  labors  and  studies.  This  one 
deals  with  religious  opinions  in  whose  advocacy  the  great  Premier 
is  deeply  interested,  and  disposes  of  them  in  a  sense  adverse  to 
his  own.  Right  or  wrong,  he  considers  religious  doctrine  a  mat- 
ter of  sufScient  importance  to  take  precedence  of  the  cares  of 
state,  of  the  delights  of  scholarship.  In  this  concern,  we  shall 
surely  justify  him,  even  if  our  own  conclusions  differ  widely  from 
those  which  he  has  been  at  some  pains  to  make  public. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  by  no  means  alone  in  his  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  a  work  like  ^'Robert  Elsmere.''  Sermons  have  been 
preached  about  it  in  various  places.  Religionists  of  various 
opinions  have  spoken  for  and  against  it.  I  know  of  no  story,  since 
'*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  whose  appearance  had  excited  so  much 
comment,  intellectual  interest  of  so  high  a  character.  Mrs. 
Ward  has  drawn  for  us  the  portrait  of  two  white  souls,  white  not 
only  from  native  purity,  but  from  the  white  heart  fervor  of  re- 
ligious conscience.  The  terrible  ''categorical  imperative"  does 
not  lead  these  two  worthies  into  the  same  paths  of  thought.  It 
prompts  one  of  them  to  depart  widely  from  received  traditions 
and  precepts,  and  impels  the  other  to  cling  to  them  with  an  ever 
increasing  tenacity.  To  the  one,  intellectual  question  becomes 
the  first  of  duties,  to  the  other  it  remains  the  most  fatal  of  errors, 
but  to  each  the  inward  monitor  says:  ''  Do  what  you  must  think 
your  best,  and  abide  the  consequences."  And  each,  in  obedience 
to  this  command,  sacrifices  to  the  approval  of  conscience  the  joys 
and  comforts  which,  after  it,  are  dearest  to  each.  The  state  of 
moral  tension  in  which  Robert  Elsmere  and  his  wife  live  and 
move,  will  seem  almost  inconoeivable  to  those  of  the  present  day 
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who  are  unacqnainted  with  the  religions  discipline  of  the  olden 
time.  To  this  belonged  strained  and  exaggerated  views  of  the 
moral  tnrpitnde  and  impotence  of  hnman  nature,  and  such  a  theory 
of  the  criminality  of  man's  natnral  life  as  made  the  damnation 
of  infants  a  proper  prelude  to  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
hnman  race.  Insensibly,  these  views,  though  still  held  to  by  some 
religious  bodies,  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
But,  while  many  of  us  have  rejoiced  even  in  the  partial  deliver- 
ance of  Ghristendom  from  these  undivine  conceptions  of  Ood, 
these  inhuman  notions  of  man,  Mr.  Gladstone's  criticism  of  Bob- 
ert  Elsmere  seems  to  ignore  this  deliverance,  and  to  insist  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  of  divine  wrath  and  miraculous 
redemption  as  conditions  of  true  religious  belief. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those  who  undertake,  in  this 
symposium,  to  say  their  word  about  Eobert  Elsmere,  will  con- 
sider themselves  bound  to  enter  here  a  personal  confession  of 
faith,  or  to  supply  a  formula  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  settle  the 
religious  differences  of  the  world  at  the  present  time.  To  some, 
no  doubt,  his  religious  change  of  base  will  appear  uncalled  for, 
and  even  profane.  To  others,  it  will  seem  justifiable,  and  his 
conduct  in  connection  with  it  praiseworthy.  The  novel  suggests 
much  which  may  have  been  new  to  its  author,  but  which  has 
long  been  familiar  to  the  religious  world  in  both  hemispheres. 
The  controversy  between  the  miraculous  and  the  ethical  bases  of 
religious  belief  resulted,  many  years  ago,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  whose  influence  has  made  itself  strongly 
felt  in  Ghristendom.  Priestly  and  Ohanning  were  its  early 
apostles.  Theodore  Parker,  in  his  day,  gave  great  extension  to  its 
practical  application.  Emerson  came  out  of  it,  and  a  host  of  men, 
remarkable  in  literature  and  philosophy,  together  with  a  ministry 
which  has  shown  itself  Catholic,  sincere,  and  effective.  Those 
who  may  feel  moved  by  the  present  discussion  to  inquire  more 
closely  into  its  work  and  character  will  find  these  set  forth  in 
volumes  and  periodicals  which  have  now  attained  a  considerable 
circulation.  For  the  explanation  and  elucidation  of  Elsmere's 
difficulties,  such  readers,  then,  may  be  referred  to  the  Unitarian 
body  of  doctrine.  It  is  Mrs.  Ward's  handling  of  these  difficulties, 
her  portrayal  of  a  mind  in  which  they  become  first  the  occasion 
of  despairing  doubt,  then  that  of  an  almost  bleeding  sacrifice, 
leading  to  redoubled  effort  and  renewed  comfort — this  it  is  which 
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appeals  to  the  critical  sense  of  the  commnnity^  and  asks  a  yer- 
diet,  in  her  favor  or  against  her. 

For  a  novel,  Mrs.  Ward's  picture  of  Robert  Elsmere's  suffer- 
ings is  too  long  drawn  out.  ]!fot  a  shiver,  not  a  cold  or  hot  fit  of 
his,  does  she  spare  us.  It  is  true  that  he  takes  our  sympathy  along 
with  him  in  all  that  he  undergoes,  but  the  demand  upon  this  is  too 
prolonged,  and  the  strain  too  painful.  Mrs.  Ward's  graphic 
power,  which  is  considerable,  is  weighted  and  weakened  with  too 
much  detail.  She  seems  to  have  but  little  confidence  in  the 
imagination  or  memory  of  her  readers,  and  reminds  us  of  Bose's 
red  gold  hair  and  Catharine's  beautiful  mouth  until  we  tire  of 
hearing  of  them.  Her  conversations,  too,  want  point,  and,  though 
she  enumerates  to  us  the  books  which  change  Robert  Elsmere  from 
a  simple  believer  into  a  rationalist,  her  writing  throws  little  light 
upon  the  process  of  thought  by  which  the  change  is  wrought. 
Here  is  a  genuine,  pious  Anglican  pastor — ^here  is  a  skeptical 
neighbor  with  a  library  full  of  controversial  writings.  Presto, 
change — ^the  pastor  is  no  longer  a  simple  Anglican.  The  Squire 
and  the  library  have  entered  into  him,  and  he  is  now  another 
than  the  man  he  was.  The  author  is  here  a  little  open  to  the 
charge  of  light-footedness.  She  does  skip  easily  over  the  trans- 
formation which  she  makes  awful  to  the  affections,  but  light  to 
the  understanding. 

Catherine,  in  her  anguish  and  distress,  asks  one  pertinent 
question:  ''Was  it  right  for  a  clergyman  to  discuss  sacred  things 
with  such  a  man  ?  "  the  Squire  being  understood. 

Now,  the  anitntis  in  which  investigations  are  followed  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  their  results.  An  analytical  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  aided  by  the  light  which  learned  Orientalists  have 
been  able  to  throw  upon  their  character  and  origin  must,  of 
necessity,  effect  a  change  in  the  views  of  one  hitherto  familiar 
only  with  the  older  exegesis.  But  the  results  of  such  a  study 
may  be  arrived  at  in  a  religious  or  iu  an  irreligious  spirit.  The 
Squire  in  the  story  seems  to  have  pursued  his  researches  with 
great  intellectual  honesty,  but  with  no  touch  of  religious  affec- 
tion. Hence,  his  influence  was  one  which  Elsmere  should  not 
have  invited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
latter  is  led,  were  the  natural  outcome  of  his  studies,  and  the 
catastrophe  to  which  they  led  was  not  to  be  averted. 

Catherine  Elsmere's  question  reminds  me  of  a  fragment  of 

I 
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oonTersation,  reported  to  me  years  ago^  in  which  a  Oerman  skeptic 
said  to  a  devoat  person  of  his  own  nation : 

*^  My  dear  sir,  I  can  bring  hqre  a  friend  of  mine  who  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  will  be  able  to  convince  you  of  the  futility  of 
all  notions  of  a  life  after  death/' 

"My  dear  sir/'  replied  the  other,  ''I  am  obliged  for  your 
offer,  but  I  had  much  rather  not  see  your  friend.'' 

Mr.  Gladstone,  with  practiced  hand,  makes  a  very  complete 
showing  of  the  side  of  religious  opinion  which  he  has  adopted, 
the  domain  in  which  belief  founds  itself  upon  miracle,  and  sup- 
ports itself  by  appealing  to  the  authority  by  which  the  miracle  is 
asserted.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  to  deduce  from  the  miracle 
the  obligation  to  worship  the  miracle-worker  is  to  insist  upon  a 
fum-$equiiur.  Deeds  that  transcend  the  working  of  natural 
laws  might  be  achieyed  by  an  evil  demon  as  well  as  by  a  good 
one.  It  is  the  ethic  in  Christ  which  makes  us  regard  His  power 
as  a  holy  and  beneficent  one,  and  this  ethic,  this  moral  miracle  of 
the  divinely  touched  soul,  is  so  glorious,  so  transcendent,  that 
those  who  can  truly  receive  it  will  consider  the  historic  or  legend- 
ary miracles  of  the  New  Testament  as  of  very  minor  importance. 
Religion  does  not  properly  consist  either  in  accepting  the  evidence 
of  miracle  or  in  rejecting  it,  but  in  adopting  and  following  the 
spirit  which  made  the  miracles  divine,  if  they  were  wrought, 
but  which  made  the  beautiful  life,  with  or  without  miracle,  the 
greatest  of  blessings  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  appear  to  have  much  understand- 
ing of  the  comparative  value  of  different  religious  ideas.  We 
might  somewhat  illustrate  this  by  the  figure  of  a  series  of  shelves 
upon  which  might  be  bestowed  the  various  items  which  compose 
the  religious  heritage  of  mankind.  Among  these  Fetichism, 
Polytheism,  Monotheism  correspond  to  Fear,  Favor,  and  Aspira- 
tion. Mr.  Gladstone  will  hardly  deny  that  this  is  a  rising  series, 
and  that,  while  all  of  those  degrees  have  their  period  and  condi- 
tions  of  use,  it  would  be  irreligious  to  detain  upon  the  lower  level 
those  whose  minds  are  capable  of  attaining  the  higher  one. 

When  he  has  built  up  before  us  his  church  of  miracle,  evi- 
dence, and  authoriiy,  we  see  a  church  infinitely  transcending  this 
one  in  beauty  and  in  charity.  The  inner  interpretation  of  Christ's 
words  and  of  His  character  lights  it  up  from  within  with  a  heaven- 
descended  flame.  Once  and  forever  were  these  golden  words 
TOL.  OXLVIU.— KO.  386.  8 
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said^  this  divine  example  given  and  glorified.  We  can  all  say 
that  we  believe,  for  we  do  believe  in  this  intrinsic  divineness. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  bat  His  word  shall  not  pass 
away — the  word  of  deep  and  everlasting  truth. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  or  implies,  that  mat- 
ters so  momentous  as  those  of  which  we  now  speak,  can  not  be 
settled  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  or  the  dash  of  a  character  fancy. 
The  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  doubt  is  not  easy;  but  I,  for  one, 
am  sure  that  it  should  not  lead  us  back  into  the  chaos  and  con- 
fusion of  semi-civilized  modes  of  thought.  If  we  recognize  a 
great  Providential  order  in  the  material  development  and  progress 
of  the  world,  we  must  recognize  it  also  in  the  intellectual  progress, 
from  which,  whether  we  will  or  no,  Society  as  a  whole  can  not  go 
back.  Religion,  as  interpreted  and  followed  by  the  best  minds  of 
to-day,  is  an  energizing  and  uplifting  agent,  whose  ministrations 
are  essential  to  the  peace,  dignity,  and  welfare  alike  of  individuals 
and  of  states.  Its  source,  like  the  source  of  our  own  life,  is 
hidden  and  mysterious.  Its  laws  and  conditions,  like  those  which 
rule  our  physical  existence,  are  partly  supported  by  natural  in- 
stinct, but  much  more  ascertained  and  established  by  the  immense 
labors  of  human  study  and  experience.  We  pity  those  whose 
bodily  health  is  committed  to  the  care  of  physicians  who  abide  by 
the  medical  formulas  of  even  fifty  years  ago,  and  who  either  can 
not  or  will  not  inform  themselves  of  the  great  changes  which 
modern  science  has  wrought  in  the  theory  and  treatment  of 
disease.  Not  less  should  we  pity  those  whose  spiritual  health  is 
cared  for  by  men  to  whom  the  intellectual  advance  of  the  ages 
counts  for  little  or  nothing,  men  who  render  nugdtory  the  wisdom 
of  the  past  by  a  trivial  and  literal  interpretation  of  its  great  tenta- 
tive and  symbolical  lessons. 

It  was  grievous  for  Robert  Elsmere  to  go  out  from  the  sweet 
charities  of  his  parish  church.  How  hard  to  leave  those  few  sheep 
in  the  wilderness  whom  he  had  lifted  out  of  the  mire  of  degrada- 
tion and  set  in  the  way  of  a  clean  and  Christian  life  I  How  un- 
necessary, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  .sacrifice  this 
near  and  positive  duty  to  a  new  set  of  opinions  and  theories  ! 
Yes,  but  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  did  so.  The  church  in 
which  he  labored  allowed  him  to  serve  only  on  condition  that  he 
should  hold  to  the  old  theories  and  opinions,  some  of  which  are 
clearly  seen  to-day  to  have  been  superseded  by  better  ones.      As 
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Christ  was  forced  to  go  outside  the  Jewish  church,  in  order  to 
bring  a  true  spiritual  interpretation  to  the  Judaic  laws  and 
prophecies,  so  is  many  a  mind  obliged  to  break  from  cherished 
traditions  and  belongings  in  order  to  take  its  stand  upon  what  it 
can  honestly  belieye  in  the  light  of  what  is  known.  The  further 
progress  of  our  story  is  instructive.  Robert  Elsmere,  fresh  from 
the  trammels  of  a  creed  to  which  he  can  no  longer  conform,  finds 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  set  forward,  under  other  conditions, 
his  ministry  of  religion  to  the  poor  and  ignorant.  His  method  of 
doing  this  may  or  may  not  be  better  than  those  from  which  he 
has  departed,  but  they  are  such  as  his  best  thought  and  conscience 
approve,  and  so  his  service  to  God  and  man  is  a  living,  not  a 
dead  and  formal  one,  and  would  naturally  have  for  the  serving 
and  the  served  the  value  of  the  costly  sacrifice  involved  in  it. 

Some  excellent  people,  no  doubt,  to  whom  these  points  of  con« 
tradiction  are  very  sensible,  are  yet  so  held  by  the  sympathy  of 
numbers,  by  the  ties  of  usage  and  affection,  and  by  what  we 
may  call  a  sense  of  religious  necessity,  that  they  adhere  to  their 
first  confession  of  faith,  while  all  of  its  articles  are  changed  in 
their  private  interpretation  of  it. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that,  while  exegetical  study  takes 
such  men  as  Elsmere  out  of  the  Ohurch  of  England,  it  carries 
such  men  as  Newman  and  Manning  into  the  Church  of  Bome. 
What  shall  we  say,  then?  This,  simply,  that  the  doors  of  Christ's 
temple  should  be  left  so  widely  open  that  those  who  enter  it 
should  be  able  to  pass  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  finally 
abide  where  doctrine  and  worship  best  accord  with  their  indi- 
vidual convictions. 

Let  our  last  word,  then,  be  love  and  honor  to  the  church  uni- 
versal, with  its^many  altars  and  manifold  worshipers.  Honor  to 
its  ministers,  even  where  their  lessons  do  not  avail  alike  for  all 
of  us.  On  our  way  to  our  own  place  of  worship,  we  can 
thank  Ck>d  for  all  who  are  going  elsewhere  to  seek  Him  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  truth  as  it  has  been  delivered  to  them.  But 
while  we  do  this,  let  us  thank  Him  most  for  the  prophetic  spirits 
which  have  led  the  moral  advance  of  the  race,  for  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs  who  have  broken  a  way  for  mankind  through  the 
stony  walls  of  superstition  and  prejudice.  Their  bitter  task  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  light  of  a  wide-embracing  charity,  in 
the  fiuth  that  the  spiritual  things  of  Ood  deserve,  not  only  the 
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pBaare  acquiescence  of  belief,  but  the  energetic  assent  of  reason. 
In  this  light  in  which  they  hate  walked  and  woriced,  let  ns  not 
fear  to  follow  them. 

Julia  Wabd  Hows. 


Hi'lUHiiAtai«,w]iaii«ggii9T«d,l0aptMdqiikdkiiidaTl«lagoomp^^  !%• 

torwiHingBertoognc— aodrtratoof  oar  pnseat  lite  nuiy  hare  hftdtiMefliMt  of  bffng^ 
ingabont  the  largo  pwfarBHoe,  which  I  nudetBtond  to  be  oyhlbltod  Inlooal  pnbMo  Hbt»- 
flee,  for  works  olfiotloD.  This  Is  the  first  ezpedioBt  of  roTonga  Butitlsoiilrattiilc 
la  a  chain.  The  next  step  ls»  that  the  writers  of  what  might  be  gra^e  books»  in  tarn 
or  in  poeae,  have  eodeaTored  with  some  smooess  to  drotmiTent  the  multitvdei 
Those  who  have  sjrstems  or  hypotheses  to  reoomend  In  philosophy,  ooodnet  or 
rsUglon  indnot  them  Into  the  oostiime  of  romanee.  Snob  was  the  second 
expedient  of  natore,  the  ooonterstroke  of  her  reyenge,  When  this  was  done 
n"T61toiaqiie.''  "Rasselas,"  or  "CoBlebs,"  U  was  not  wlthent  literary  eflbot. 
Even  the  last  of  theee  three  appears  to  have  been  suooessfnl  with  its  own  genera- 
tioo.  It  would  now  be  deemed  Intolerably  dull.  But  a  doll  book  is  easily  renonnoed. 
The  more  dldacUo  fictions  of  theprssent  day,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  are  not  duIL 
We  take  them  up,  howcTer,  and  we  find  that,  when  we  meant  to  go  to  play 
we  have  gone  to  sohooL  The  romance  Is  a  gospel  d  aom»  philosophy,  or  of  some 
religion;  and  requires  sustained  thought  on  many  or  some  of  the  deepest  subjects  as 
the  calx  rational  altematlTe  to  placing  oursdvesat  the  mercy  of  our  author.  We 
find  that  he  has  put  upon  us  what  Is  not  indeed  a  treatise,  but  more  formidable  than 
If  it  were.  For  a  treatise  must  nowhere  beg  the  question  it  seeks  todedde,  but  must 
carry  Its  reader  onward  by  reasoning  patiently  from  st^  to  step.  But  the  writer  of 
the  romance^  under  the  convenient  necessity  which  his  form  imposes,  skips  in 
thought,  over  undefined  dlstanoen  from  stsge  to  stagey  as  a  bee  from  flower  to 
flower.  A  creed  may  (as  here)  be  accepted  in  a  sentence,  and  then  abandoned  In  a 
page.  But  we,  the  common  herd  of  readerSk  if  we  are  to  deal  with  the  oonsequsDoes, 
to  accept  or  r^^  the  influence  of  the  book,  must,  as  in  a  problem  of  mathematics^ 
supfdy.the  missing  steps.  Thus,  in  perusing  as  we  ought  a  propogandist  romance! 
we  must  terribly  increase  the  pace;  and  it  Is  the  pace  that  UUs. 

Among  the  works  to  which  the  preceding  remarks  might  apply,  the  most  remark- 
able within  my  knowledge  Is  "Robert  Slsmere^"  It  Is  Indeed  reoiarkable  In  many  in- 
spects. Itlsanorelof  nearly  twice  the  length,  and  much  more  than  twice  the  mat- 
ter, of  ordinary  novels.  It  dispenses  almost  entirely,  in  the  construction  <»?  what  must 
stiU  be  called  its  plot,  with  the  aid  of  incident  In  the  ordinary  sense.  Wehavelndeed 
near  the  dose  a  solitary  Individual  crushed  by  a  wagon,  but  this  catastrophe  has  no 
relation  to  the  plot,  and  its  only  purpose  Is  to  exhibit  a  good  death  bed  in  Illustration 
of  the  great  missionary  idea  of  the  piece.  The  nexus  of  the  structure  Is  to  be  f6und 
wholly  in  the  workings  of  character.  The  assumpticn  and  the  surrender  of  a 
rectory  are  the  most  salient  events,  and  they  are  simile  resnlte  of  what 
the  actor  has  thought  right.  And  yet  the  greats  nay,  paramount  foun* 
tlon  of  characterdrawing^  the  projection  upon  the  canvas  of  human  beings 
endowed  with  the  true  forces  of  nature  and  vitality,  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any 
means  the  master-gift  of  the  authoress.  In  the  mass  of  matter  v^oh  she  has  prod- 
igally expended  there  might  obviously  be  retrenchment ;  for  there  are  certain  laws 
of  i"™^«<^w»  which  apply  to  a  novel,  and  which  separate  it  from  an  epic   In  the 

•  As  MTinI  of  the  oontrlbatort  to  tlili  •ympodmn  hftre  relwred  to  Mr.  Olidstoiie*t  aiMterly 
MTtow  of  «*  Bobart  EIeaiere,**r60«ktly  pobUahed  In  Eaffliiid,  I  hftre  bien  tompted  to  oopipleto 
(Ui  ooneotfoii  of  Tlewi  by  the  addlUoa  to  U  of  Hr.  eM«toQo*e  eiev*— Sprob. 
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roCperMBacMtoooi^tiipQBilieBteffBin  one  portloii  or  other 
oC  tlM  book.  tlMre  az«  aonie  which  ar«  elftlMrated  with  greater  p«lii8  a^ 
than  their  xeUttretmportaiioeeeeiiia  to  wamnt  «« Robert  Slniiere'*ii  hard  reading, 
•Bdrequireetollaikdeflbrt.  Tet»  If  it  be  difflovlt  to  peratit^  it  I0  iQpoeBthle  to  stop. 
Thevrieooer  on  the  treadmill  rnoft  work  leYerely  to  perform  hie  task ;  but  If  he 
topeheatoooereoeiyeeablowwhiohbrliigshlmtohlsseiisee.  Here,  ae  there.  It  Is 
hvman  Inflrmltr  which  shrinks ;  but  liere»  as  not  there,  the  propelling  motlTO  Is 
within.  DeUberateJndgment  and  deep  iBtflrest  alike  rebnke  a  fainting  reader.  The 
strength  of  the  book;  oYerbearingererr  obstacle,  seems  to  Ue  In  an  eztraordlnarx 
waalthof  dktlon,  never  separated  from  thought;  In  a  oloee  and  searching  faonltjoif 
soeial  Mliiiisliun;  In  generous  appreciation  of  what  Is  morallj  good,  Impartldly* 
exUbited  la  aH  directions :  above  aO,  In  the  sense  of  mission  with  which  the  writer 
toeridenHypossesswil,  and  In  the  earaestnsss  and  persistency  of  pnrpcee  with  which 
thsongh  every  page  and  Una  it  Ispnrsned.  The  book  Is  eminently  an  <Apflng<Kfttie 
tlB%  and  will  probably  make  a  deep  or  at  least  a  very  eenslble  Impression ;  not»  how* 
inevfll  readers,  Imt  among  those  who  ihare,  in  whatever  sense^  the 
r  thonght  of  the  period. 

The  action  begins  In  a  Westmoreland  valley,  where  the  three  ^oong  daughters 
of  aploos  clergyman  are  grouped  aromid  a  mother  infirm  In  health  and  withont 
foreeofmind.  All responsfblH^ devolvee aeeordlngly npon Oatherlne» the ddeet of 
the  three ;  a  noble  character,  livhig  only  for  dnty  and  allbctlon.  When  the  ear 
heetd  her,  then  it  tleesed  her ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  her,  it  gave  wttnees  to  her. 
Here  oomes  upon  the  scene  Robert  EUaner^  the  eponymlit  and  hero  of  the  book,  and 
the  Ideal,  almost  the  idol,  of  the  anthoieeo. 

He  had  been  brought  up  at  Oxford,  in  years  when  the  whtieeale  discomflture  of 
the  great  religious  movement  in  the  University,  which  followed  upon  the  seceesion 
ef  Cardinal  Newman,  had  been  in  ite  turn  succeeded  by  a  new  religious  reao- 
ttsn.  The  youth  had  been  open  to  the  personal  influences  of  a  tutor, 
who  ie  in  the  hl^ieet  degree  beautiful,  cUssical,  and  Indilftrentlst  $ 
sad  of  a  oofale-mladed  rationalising  teacher,  whoee  name^  Mr.  Grey,  is  the 
thin  guise  of  another  name,  and  whoee  lofty  character,  together  with  his  gifts 
end  with  the  tendencies  of  the  time^  had  made  him  a  power  in  Oxford.  But,inits 
scHon  on  a  nature  of  devout  susceptibilltlee  ae  well  ae  active  talents,  the  place  Is 
steonger  than  the  man,  and  Robert  caste  In  his  lot  with  the  ministry  of  the  church. 
Let  us  stop  at  tUs  point  to  notiee  the  terms  used.  AtSt  Mary^«<theslghtandthe 
eypeileuee  touched  hlsiamcst  feeUng;  and  eatisfled  all  the  poetical  and  dramatic  in- 
stincts of  a  passionate  nature."  'He^canrledhls  reUgious  passion  .  .  .  Into  the 
service  of  the  great  positive  tradition  around  Mm."  This  great  and  commonly  life, 
governing  deolslan  is  taken  under  the  influence  of  foroes.whoUyemotionaL  Itlsflrst 
after  the  st^  taken  that  we  have  an  inkling  of  any  reason  for  it.  Thislsnot  an  Iso- 
Isted  phenomenon.  It  is  a  key  to  the  entire  action.  The  work  may  be  summed  up  In 
this  way:  It  represente  a  battle  between  Intellect  and  emotioa.  Of  right.  Intellect 
wine;  and,  havhig  won,  enlists  emotion  in  its  service. 

Tlanfre  bresks  upon  us  in  Westmoreland,  prepared  to  make  the  great  oommis- 
don  the  business  of  his  lif>e,and  taspendandbe  spentinittotheuttermoet  Heis 
at  onoe attracted  by  Oatherlae;  attention  forthwith  ripens  Into  love;  and  love  flnds 
exptesrfon  In  a  proposal  But,  with  a  leee  educated  inteOlgenoe,  the  giri  has  a  pur- 
pose of  me  not  lees  determhied  than  Uie  youth.  She  believee  hereelf  to  have  an 
outdoor  vocation  in  the  fl^en,  and  above  an  an  indoor  vocation  In  her  temily,  of  which 
she  lithe  single  prop.  A  kng  battle  of  love  easuee,  fought  out  with  noi  less  ability, 
end  with  evsn  greater  teaadty,  than  the  remarkable  confliotofinteDects,  carried  on 
by  eotreepsadeaoe^  which  ended  in  the  marriage  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oarlyle.  The 
reaotute  tensien  of  the  two  minds  has  many  phases;  and  a  double  crisli,  flrst  of 
refnssl,    seoondly    of    acceptance.       This    part    of    the   narrative     wrought 

•Mn.  Wad  bM  given  eridenoo  of  this  Impertlellty  is  b«I>«dkatlon  to  the  memory  of  two 
Meadft,  oTwhom  oao,  Mn.  Alfred  LyttletoD,  Bred  and  died  unsbakeii  in  beUet  Hie  other  U 
■Mte  crhM  BMdt  known  ia  the  pigsi  of  the  voric. 
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out  In  detail  with  dnirilar  ikiU,  will  probably  be  deemed  the 
moat  ■aooevful.  the  meet  noniial,oC  the  whole.  It  is  thoroughly  noble  on  both  stdee. 
The  final  surrender  of  Catherine  is  in  truth  an  opening  of  the  eyes  to  a  wider  view  of 
the  erolutton  ot  theindiyidual,  and  of  the  great  vooation  of  life;  and  it  involves  no 
disparagement.  The  ganlaon  evacuates  the  citadel»  but  its  arms  have  not  been  laid 
down,  and  its  colors  are  flying  stUL 

Sdthe  pair  settle  themselves  in  a  family  living*  full  of  the  enthusiaam  of  human* 
ity,  which  is  developed  with  high  energy  in  every  practical  detail,  and  based  upon 
the  f oUowtng  of  the  Incarnate  Saviour.  Bqulpped  thus  fiar  with  all  that  renders  life 
desirable,  their  union  is  blessed  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and  everything  thrives 
around  them  for  the  formation  of  an  ideal  parish. 

But  the  parish  is  adonied  by  a  noble  old  English  mansion,  and  the  mansion  In- 
habited by  a  wealthy  Squire,  who  knows  little  of  duty,  but  is  devoted  to  inoesaant 
study.  As  an  impersonated  inteUeot,  he  is  abreast  of  all  modem  inquiry,  and,  a 
"Traotarian  "  in  his  youth,  he  has  long  abandoned  all  bellel  At  the  outset,  he  resents 
profoundly  the  Rector's  obtrusive  concern  for  his  neglected  tenantry.  But  the  cour- 
age of  the  clergyman  is  not  to  be  damped  by  isolation,  and  in  the  case  of  a  scan- 
dalously insanitary  hamlet,  after  an  adequate  number  of  deaths,  Mr.  Wendover  puts 
aside  the  screen  called  his  agent,  and  rebuilds  with  an  ample  generosity.  This  sud- 
den and  complete  surrender  aeeanB  to  be  introduced  to  gkorify  the  hero  of  the  woric, 
for  it  does  not  indicate  any  permanent  change  in  the  social  ideas  of  Hx^  Wendover, 
but  only  in  his  relations  to  his  clergyman. 

There  is,  however,  made  ready  for  him  a  superlative  revenge.  Robert  has 
ei^Joyedtheuseof  hisrich  library,  and  the  two  hold  literary  communications,  but 
with  a  compact  of  silence  on  matters  of  belief.  This  treaty  is  honorably  observed  by 
theSquire.  But  the  clergyman  invites  his  fate.  Kr.  Wendover  makes  known  to  him  a 
great  design  for  a  ''History  of  Testimony,"  worked  out  throughmany  centuries.  The 
book  ape&ka  indeed  of  "the  kmg  wrestle*' of  the  two  men,  and  the  lik&  But  of  Els- 
mere's  wrestling  there  is  no  other  trace  or  sign.  What  weapons  the  Rector  wielded 
for  his  faith,  what  strokes  he  struck,  has  not  even  in  a  single  line  been  recorded.  The 
discourse  of  the  Squire  points  out  that  theologians  are  men  who  decline  to  examine 
evidence,  that  miracles  are  the  invention  of  credulous  ages,  that  the  preconceptions 
sufficiently  explain  the  results.  He  wins  in  a  canter.  There  cannot  surely  be  a  more 
curious  contrast  than  that  between  the  real  battle,  fought  in  a  hundred  rounds,  be- 
tween Elsmere  and  Catherine  on  marriage^  and  the  flctltioua  battle  between  Elsmere 
and  the  Squire  on  the  subject  of  religion,  where  the  one  side  is  a  pnan,  and  the  other 
a  blank.  A  great  creed,  with  the  testimony  of  eighteen  centuries  at  its  back,  cannot 
find  an  articulate  word  to  say  in  its  defensct  and  the  downfall  of  the  scheme  of  belief 
shatters  also,  and  of  right,  the  highly-ordered  scheme  of  life  that  had  nestled 
in  the  Rectory  of  Murewell,  as  it  still  does  in  thousands  of  other  English  parsonages. 

It  is  notable  that  Elsmere  seeks,  in  thisoonflict  with  the  Squire,  no  aid  or  counsel 
whatever.  He  encounters  indeed  by  chance  Mr.  Newoome.  a  Ritualistic  dergyman- 
whom  the  generous  sympathies  of  the  authoress  plaoe  upon  the  roll  of  his  friends. 
But  the  language  of  Mr.  Newoome  offlars  no  help  to  this  understanding.   It  is  this: 

"  Trample  on  yooradf  Pray  down  the  demon,  fkst,  eooorire,  kill  the  body  that  tb«  sonl 
may  lire.  What  are  we  miserable  worms,  that  we  should  defy  the  Most  High,  that  we  should 
set  our  wretched  IhcultleB  against  His  Omnipotenee?" 

Mr.  Newoome  appears  everywhere  as  not  only  a  respectable  but  a  remark 
able  character.  But  as  to  what  he  says  here,  how  much  does  it  amount  tot 
Considered  as  a  medicine  for  a  mind  diseased,  for  an  unsettled,  dislo- 
cated soul,  is  it  less  or  more  than  pure  (.nonsensef  In  the  work  of  an 
insidious  non-believer,  it  would  be  sot  down  as  a  part  of  his  fraud.  Mrs.  Ward  evi- 
dently gives  it  in  absolute  good  faith.  It  ii  one  in  a  series  of  indicationB  by  which 
this  gifted  authoress  conveys  to  us  what  appears  t^  be  her  thoroughly  genuine  belief 
that  historical  Christianity  has,  indeed,  broad  grounds  and  deep  rooto  in  emotion,  but 
in  reason  none  whatever. 

The  revelation  to  the  ;  but  Catherine  oUngt  to  herreUgloii  on  • 
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raUntothatofNewoome;  and  the  fftith  of  these  eighteen  oontiixleB, 
aad  tlhe  loiiiie  countriee  of  the  world, 

**  BcOft,  immortal,  benefioa 
Fsde,  al  trionil  ATTena*** 

Ib  dlBinliwnil  without  a  hearlcff. 

Vtrmj  own  part,  I  hmnblf  retort  on  Robert  Elsmere.  Considered  inteUeotoally, 
hSa  |"*iwft^it*|f  in  regard  to  beUef  appear  to  me,  from  the  beginning  as  well  as  in  the 
downward  prooeas*  to  present  dismal  gaps.  But  the  emotional  part  of  his  character 
laeampltte,Bajrednndant.  There  is  no  moral  weakness  or  hesitation.  There  rises 
«p  beCote  him  the  noble  maxim,  assigned  to  t&e  so-called  Mr.  Orey  (with  whom  he 
baa  a  eonsnltation  of  foregone  oonohislons),  "  Conyiotion  is  the  oonsdenoe  of  the 


He  renoimoes  bis  parish  and  his  orders.  He  still  beUeves  in  God,  and  accepts  the 
Ghrlstas  a  wooderfnl  man,  good  among  the  good,  but  the  primua  inter 
Passing  throui^  a  Tariety  of  stages,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  religion  of 
hnmsBltr;  reooncilas  to  the  new  gospels,  bj  shoals,  skilled  artisans  of  London  who 
bad  been  totally  inaccessible  to  the  oU  one;  and  nobly  kills  himself  with  overwork, 
pssrfngiaway  in  a  final  flood  of  light  He  founds  and  leaves  behind  him  the  "New 
CfaiWlan  Bfeotheriiood'*  of  Elgood  Street;  and  we  are  at  the  close  apprised,  with  en- 
tiinsisBlIn  atncettty ,  that  this  is  the  true  effort  of  the  race,  and 

"  Others  I  doabt  not,  if  not  we. 
The  isaae  of  our  toils  shall  see." 

Who  can  gmdge  to  this  absolutely  pnre-minded  and  very  distinguished  writer  the 
eomfort  o€  having  at  last  ftrand  the  true  speoiflc  for  the  evils  and  miseries  of  the 
world  f  None  surely  who  bear  in  mind  that  the  Salvation  Army  has  been  known 
to  proclaim  itself  the  Ohuorh  of  the  future,  or  who  happen  to  know  that  Bunsen, 
when  In  1841  he  had  procured  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  suggested 
in  private  correspondence  Ids  hope  that  this  might  be  the  Ohuroh  which  would  meet 
the  glotffled  Redeemer  at  His  coming. 

R  is  necessary  here  to  revert  to  the  Squire.  Himself  the  fioipa  iciitpoufxevTi, 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  destinies  in  the  book,  he  is  somewhat  unkindly  treated ;  his 
ndnd  at  length  gives  way,  and  a  darkling  veil  is  drawn  over  the  dose.  Here  seems 
to  be  a  little  literary  intolerance,  something  even  savoring  of  a  religious  test. 
Robert  Bsmere  stopped  In  the  downward  slide  at  theism,  and  it  calms  and  glorifies 
Usdeathbed.  But  the  Sciuire  had  not  stopped  there.  He  had  said  to  Elsmere,  " You 
are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  BlackSL  All  this  theistio  philosophy  of  yours  only 
means  so  much  grist  to  their  mill  in  the  end."  But  their  great  guide  is  dinmissod 
from  }Ab  guiding  oflloe  as  summarily  as  all  other  processes  are  conducted,  which  are 
fsqulred  by  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  Art  everywhere  gives  way  to  purpose.  Els- 
mere  no  more  shows  cause  for  his  theism  than  he  had  shown  it  against  Christianity. 
Why  was  not  Mr.  Wendo ver  allowed  at  least  the  consolations  which  give  ^fMlfffafftlcm 
to  David  Hume! 

Not  yet,  however,  may  I  wholly  part  from  this  sketch  of  the  work.  It  is  so  hirge 
that  much  must  be  omitted.  But  there  Is  one  limb  of  the  plan  which  is  peouUar.  Of 
the  two  sisters  not  yet  named,  one,  Agnes  by  name,  appears  only  as  quasi-ohaperon, 
or  as  "dummie."  But  Roee,  the  third,  has  beauty,  the  gift  of  a  musical  artist,  and 
quick  and  plastic  social  fktculties.  Long  and  elaborate  love  relations  are  developed 
between  her  and  the  poco'CuraiUe  tutor  and  friend,  Mr.  Langham.  Twice  she  is 
fidxly  embarked  in  passion  for  him,  and  twice  he  Jilts  her.  Stm  she  is  not  discour- 
sged,  and  she  finally  marries  a  certain  Flaxman,  an  amiable,  but  somewhat  manu- 
CMtured  character.  From  the  standing  point  of  art,  can  this  portion  of  the  book 
fUl  to  stir  much  misgiving  f  We  know  from  Shakespeare  how  the  loves  of  two  sis- 
ters can  be  comprised  within  a  single  play.  But  while  the  drama  requires  only  one 
eonneoted  action,  the  novel,  and  eminently  this  novel,  aims  rather  at  the  exhibition 
of  a  life ;  and  the  reader  of  these  volumes  may  be  apt  to  say  that  in  working  two 
•QohUTMaa  those  of  Oatherine  and  Rose  through  so  many  stages,  the  authoress  has 
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depaitad  Ihmi  preylOQ*  ezamplflb  and  his  loaded  her  ihip,  U^^ 
more  cugo  than  It  will  bear. 

It  may  indeed  be  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  been  led  to  charge  her  tale  with  raoh  % 
weii^t  of  matter  from  a  desire  to  give  philosophloal  completeness  to  her  representa- 
tion of  the  mainsprings  of  action  which  mark  the  life  of  the  period.  For  in  Robert 
Elsmere  we  have  the  tempered  bat  aggressiTe  action  of  the  sceptical  intelleot ;  in 
Oatharine  ttie  strong  reaction  against  it ;  in  Roee  the  art-life ;  and  In  T<angham  the 
literary  and  cultivated  indifltoence  of  the  time.  The  comprehenslyeness  of  snoh  a 
pictiire  may  be  admitted,  without  withdrawing  the  objection  that,  aa  a  praotioal 
result,  the  cargo  is  too  heary  for  the  ▼esseL 

Apart  from  this  question,  is  it  possible  to  pass  without  a  protest  Cho  donblo  Jlltt 
Was  Rose,  with  her  quick  and  self-centred  life,  a  well-chosen  oorpua  vUt  upon  whom 
to  pass  this  ezperlmentf  More  broadly,  though  credible  perhaps  far  a  man,  is  snoh  a 
ptoceesinanycaseposBibleby  thelawsof  artfor  awomanf  Does  she  not  Yiolate 
the  first  conditions  of  her  nature  in  exposing  herself  to  so  plerdng  an  insult  t  An 
enhancement  of  dellbate  self-respect  is  one  among  the  compensations  wliioh  Proyf- 
denoe  has  supplied  in  woman  to  make  up  for  a  defldenoy  in  some  ruder  kinds  of 
strength. 

Again,  I  appeal  to  the  laws  of  art  against  the  final  disposal  of  Catherine.  Har- 
ing  much  less  of  ability  than  her  husband,  she  is  reaUy  drawn  with  greater  force  and 
truth;  and  possesses  so  firm  aflbre  that  when,  having  been  bred  in  a  school  of  some 
Intolerance,  she  begins  to  blunt  the  edge  of  her  resistance,  and  to  tolerate  Jn  divers 
ways,  without  adopting,  the  denuded  system  of  her  husband,  we  begin  to  feel  that 
ttie  kry-note  of  her  character  is  being  tampered  with.  After  his  death,  the  dlsoords 
become  egregious.  She  remains,  aa  she  supposes  orthodox,  and  tenadonaly 
Evangelical.  But  every  knee  must  be  made  to  bow  to  Elsmere.  So 
she  does  not  return  to  the  northern  valley  and  her  mother's  declining 
age,  but  in  London  devotes  her  week-days  to  carrying  on  thq  institutions 
of  oharity  he  had  founded  on  behalf  of  his  new  religion.  He  had  himself  in- 
dignantly remonstrated  with  some  supposed  clergyman,  who,  in  the  guise  of  a 
Broad  Churchman,  at  once  held  £lsmere*B  creed  and  discharged  externally  the  ollloe 
of  an  Anglioan  priest  He  therefore  certainly  is  not  responsible  for  having  taught 
her  to  believe  the  chasm  between  them  was  a  narrow  one.  Tes  she  leaps  or  steps 
across  it  every  Sunday,  attending  her  church  in  the  forenoon,  and  looming  as  regu- 
larly every  afternoon  in  the  temple  of  the  New  Brotherhood.  Here  surely  the  dalms 
of  system  have  marred  the  work  of  art.  Characters  might  have  been  devised  whom 
this  see-saw  would  have  suited  well  enough ;  but  for  the  Catherine  of  the  first  volume 
it  is  an  unmitigated  solecism;  a  dismal,  if  not  even  a  degrading  compromise. 

It  has  been  obeerved  that  the  women  of  the  book  are  generally  drawn  with  more 
fettdty  than  the  men.  As  a  work  of  art,  Rose  is  in  my  view  the  most  successful  of 
the  women,  and  among  the  men  the  Squire.  With  the  Squire  Mrs.  Ward  is  not  in 
sympathy ,  for  he  destroys  too  much,  and  he  does  nothing  but  destroy.  She  cannot 
be  in  sympathy  with  Rose ;  for  Rose,  who  is  selfishly  and  heartlessly  used,  is  herself 
selfish  and  heartless ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  she  has  grown  up  in  'fmiMtiatf^ 
ooBtaot  with  a  noble  elder  sister,  and  yet  has  not  caught  a  particle  of  nobleness,  as 
wellasinviewof  an  infirm  mother  to  whom  she  scarcely  gives  a  care.  Ontheother 
hand,  in  her  Robert,  who  has  alI!Bfr8.  Ward's  alfoction  and  almost  her  worship,  and 
who  is  clothed  with  a  perfect  panoply  of  highViuallties,  she  appears  to  be  lees  success, 
ful  and  more  artifidaL  In  the  recently  published  correspondence  of  Sir  Henry 
Taylor,  who  was  by  no  means  given  to  paradox,  we  are  told  that  great  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  strong  adhesive  sympathies  in  an  author  are  adverse  to 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  treatment,  the  disembarrassed  move- 
ment of  the  creative  hand,  which  are  required  in  the  supreme  poetic 
oflloe  of  prodecting  character  on  the  canvas.  If  there  be  truth  in  this 
novel  and  Interesting  suggestion,  we  cannot  wonder  at  finding  the  result 
exhibited  in  "Robert  Elamere,''Yor  never  was  a  book  written  with  greater  persistency 
and  intensity  of  purpose.  Every  page  of  its  principal  narrative  is  adapted  and 
addresssd  by  Mrs.  Ward  to  the  final  aim  which  is  bone  of  her  bone  and  fiesh  of  her 
Tills  aim  is  to  expel  the  preternatural  element  from  Christianity,  to  destroy 
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I  drupture,  jti  to  keep  Inteot  tli0  moral  and  siiirltiial  reralUr  Tke 
Bfeotborhood  presented  to  ns  with  snoh  sangiilneliopefalneee  isa  '*  ChrlstiAa''  brother, 
bood,  bat  with  a  Ghrtsttanltx  emptied  of  that  which  OhrlstlanebelieTe  to  be  the  soul 
and  springhead  of  itilitei  For  Christianity,  in  the  estabUahed  OhristiaQ  eeaie,  is  the 
prewntstlop  to  ns  not  of  abstract  dogmas  for  acceptance,  but  of  a  living  and 
A  DiTlne  Psnon,  to  whom  they  are  to  be  united  by  a  vital  incorporation.  It  is  the 
1  to  Ood  of  a  nature  severed  from  God  by  sin,  and  the  process  is  one*  not  of 
,  but  of  Imparting  a  new  life,  with  its  ordained  eanipment  of  gifts 


It  Is,  I  apprehend,  a  complete  mlst>ake  to  suppose,  as  appears  to  be  the  supposi- 

I  of  this  remarkable  book,  that  all  which  has  to  be  done  with  Scripture,  in  order 
toflflbet  the  dedred  transformation  of  religion,  is  to  eliminate  from  it  the  miraou. 
lo«BB  element.  Tremendous  as  is  the  sweeping  process  with  extrudes  the  Beeurreo- 
tion,  tberets  much  else,  which  is  in  no  sense  miraculous,  to  extrude  along  with  it. 
Tbe  Procciwlou  of  Pahns,  for  example,  is  indeed  profoundly  signiflcant,  but  it  is  in  no 
wmy  mlraoQloo&  Tet,  in  any  consistent  history  of  a  Robert  Elsmere's  Christ, 
there  oould  be  no  Pkt>oesslon  of  Palms.  Unless  it  be  the  healing  of 
the  ear  of  Malohus,  there  Is  not  a  miraculous  event  between  the  commencement 
of  the  Passion  and  the  Crudflxion  Itself.  Yet  the  notes  of  a  superhuman  majesty 
I  the  whole.  We  talk  of  all  religions  as  essentially  one ;  but  what  religion 
I  to  Its  votaries  suohatale  as  this  f  Bishop  Temple*  in  his  sermons  at  Rugby, 
Dg  the  later  teachers  who  have  shown  how  the  whole  behavior  of  our 
Xiord.  In  this  extremity  of  His  abasement,  seems  more  than  ever  to  transcend  all  hu- 
man Umlta,  and  to  exhlbtt  without  arguing  His  Divinity.  The  parables,  again,  are 
not  less  refractory  than  the  miracles,  and  must  disappear  along  with  them;  for  what 
paraMee  are  there  which  are  not  built  upon  the  idea  of  his  unique  and  transcendent 
oOice  t  Tbe  Oospel  of  St..  Jbhn  has  much  less  of  miracle  than  the  Synoptics ;  but  it 
must,  of  course,  descend  from  Its  pedestal,  in  all  that  is  most  its  own.  And  what  is 
gained  by  all  this  condemnation,  untU  we  get  rid  of  tbe  Baptismal  formula  t  It  is 
a  gaestkm  not  of  excision  from  the  gospels,  but  of  tearing  them  into  shreds.  Far  be 
It  from  me  to  deny  that  the  parts  which  remain,  or  which  remain  legible,  are  vital 
parts;  bat  this  Is  no  more  than  to  say  that  there  may  remain  vital  organsof  aman 
after  the  man  himself  has  been  cut  in  pieces. 

I  have  neither  space  nor  capacity  at  command  for  the  adequate  discussion  of  the 
tpwftHif  wliloh  diattered  the  faith  of  Robert  Elsmere:  whether  miracles  can 
bappen,  and  whether  **  an  universal  preconception**  In  their  favor  at  the  birth  of 
Ofaristianlty  **  governing  the  work  of  all  men  of  all  schools,**  adequately  accounts  for 
the  place  which  has  been  given  to  them  In  the  New  Testament,  as  avaUable  proofs  of 
the  Divine  Mission  of  our  Lord.  But  I  demur  on  all  the  points  to  the  authority  of  the 
Squire,  and  even  of  Mr.  Grey. 

Tbe  Impossibility  of  mlrade  is  a  doctrine  which  appears  to  dalm  for  its  basis  the 
resolts  of  physical  inquiry.  They  point  to  unbroken  sequences  in  material  nature, 
and  retar  every  phenomenon  to  its  immediate  antecedent  as  adequate  to  its  orderly 
production.  But  the  appeal  to  this  great  achievement  of  our  time  is  itself  dlsorderiy, 
fbr  It  calls  upon  natural  science  to  decide  a  question  which  lies  beyond  its  precinct. 
Ihsre  is  an  extraneous  fbroe  of  will  which  acts  upon  matter  in  derogation  of  laws 
parely  phystoal,  or  alters  the  balance  of  those  laws  among  themselves.  It  oan  be 
neither  phUooophlcal  nor  sdentlflc  to  proclaim  the  Impossibility  of  miracle,  untfl 
phfloaophy  or  science  shall  have  determined  a  limit,  bo  yond  whiidi  this  extraneous 
floree  of  win,  so  fsmfflar  to  our  experience^  cannot  act  upon  ordeflect  the  natural 


Next,  as  to  that  avidity  for  mlrade,  which  is  supposed  by  the  omniscient  Squire 
to  acooant  for  the  Invention  of  It.  Let  it  be  granted,  for  argument's  sake^  that  if  the 
Go^el  had  been  intended  only  for  the  Jews,  they  at  least  were  open  to  the  imputa- 
tioB  of  a  Massing  and  binding  appetite  for  signs  and  wonders.  But  scarcely  had  the 
sdieme  been  estabUshed  among  the  Jews,  when  it  began  to  take  root 
X  the  Oentllea.  It  wm  hardly  be  contended  that  these  Gentiles,  who  detested 
espised  the  Jewish  race,  had  any  predisposition  to  receive  a  reUgkm  at  their 
oropoQ  their  aathority.  Were  they*  then,  during  the  century  which  sue- 
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oeeded  our  Lord's  bfrth,  bo  swayed  by  a  deyonring  thint  tor  the  sapematiiral  ai  to 
aooonnt  for  the  eaiiy  receptkui,  and  thesteady  If  not  rapid  growth,  of  the  Christian  ' 
creed  among  them  f  The  statement  of  the  Squire,  which  carries  Robert  Elsmere,  is 
that  the  iireoonoeptioii  in  favor  of  miracles  at  the  period  "  goyemed  the  work  of  all 
men  of  all  schools.*^  A  most  gross  and  palpable  exaggeration.  In  philosophy  the 
Bpioorean  school  was  atheistic,  the  Stoic  school  ambignously  theistic,  and  doubt 
nestled  in  the  Academy.  Christianity  had  little  direct  contact  with  these  schools, 
but  they  acted  on  the  tone  of  thought,  in  a  manner  not  f^YoraUe  but  adverse  to  the 
ineoonoeption. 

Meantime  the  power  of  religion  was  in  decay.  The  springs  of  it  in  the  general 
mind  and  heart  were  weakened.  A  deluge  of  profligacy  has  gone  far  to  destroy, 
at  Rome,  even  the  external  habit  of  publio  worship ;  and  floraoe,  himself  an  in- 
diffsrentest,t  denounces  the  neglect  and  squalor  of  the  temples ;  while  further  on  we 
have  the  stem  and  onidiatic  testimony  of  Juvenal : 

**  Esse  aHqiUd  Manee,  et  anbterranes  regns, 
Et  eontom,  et  Stygio  rsnu  in  gorgite  nigns, 
Keo  paeri  credont,  nisi  qui  nondnm  ore  lavantnr.**^ 

The  age  was  not  an  age  of  faith,  among  thinking  and  ruling  classes,  either  in  natural 
or  in  supernatural  religion.  There  had  been  indeed  a  wonderful  "evangelical  pre- 
paration "  in  the  sway  of  the  Greek  language,  in  the  unifying  power  of  the  Roman 
State  and  Empire,  and  in  the  utter  moral  ftiilure  of  the  grand  and  dominant  civilisa- 
tion ;  but  not  in  any  virgin  soil,  yearning  for  the  sun,  the  rain,  or  the  seed  of  truth. 

But  the  Squire,  treading  in  the  footprints  of  Oibbonls  fifteenth  chapter,  leaves  it 
to  be  understood  that,  in  the  appeal  io  the  supernatural,  the  new  religion  enjoyed  an 
exclusive  as  well  as  an  overpowering  advantage ;  that  it  had  a  patent  for  miracle^ 
which  none  could  infringe.  Surely  this  is  an  error  even  more  gross  than  the  state- 
ment already  cited  about  all  men  of  all  schools.  The  supernatural  was  interwoven 
with  the  entire  fabric  of  the  religion  of  the  Roman  State,  which  if  weak  and  effote  at 
a  religious  discipline,  .was  of  extraordinary  power  as  a  social  institution.  It  stood,  if 
not  on  faith  yet  on  nationality,  on  tradition,  on  rich  endowments,  on  the  deeply  in* 
terested  attachment  of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  and  on  tbatpolioyof  wide  oonoillia- 
tion,  which  give  to  so  many  creeds,  less  exclusive  than  the  Christian,  a  cause  com- 
mon with  its  own. 

Looking  for  a  comprehensive  description  of  miracles,  we  might  say  that  they  coo. 
stitute  a  language  of  heaven  embodied  in  material  slgns,by  which  communication  is  es- 
tablished between  the  Deity  and  man,  outside  the  daily  course  of  nature  and  experi- 
ence. Distlnctionsmay  be  taken  between  one  kind  of  miracle  and  another.  But  none 
of  these  are  distinctions  in  principle.  Sometimes  they  are  alleged  to  be  the  ofbpring 
of  a  divine  power  committed  to  the  hands  of  particular  men ;  sometimes  they  are 
simple  manifestations  unconnected  with  human  agency,  and  carrying  with  them 
their  own  meaning,  such  as  the  healings  in  Bethesda ;  sometimee  they  are  a  system 
of  events  and  of  phenomena  sublect  to  the  authoratatlve  and  i»ivileged  interpreta- 
tion. Miracle,  portent,  prodigy  and  sign  are  all  various  forms  of  one  and  the  same  thing, 
namely,  an  invasion  of  the  known  and  common  natural  order  from  the  side  of  the 
supematuraL  In  the  last-named  case,  there  is  an  expression  of  the  authorized  human 
Judgment  upon  it,  while  in  the  earlier  ones  there  is  only  a  special  appeal  to  it.  They 
rest  upon  one  and  the  same  basis.  We  may  assign  to  miracle  a  body  and  a  souL  It 
has  for  its  body  something  accepted  as  being  either  in  itself  or  in  its  incidents  out- 
side the  known  processes  of  ordinary  nature,  and  for  its  soul  the  alleged  message 
which  in  one  shape  or  another  It  helps  to  convey  from  the  Deity  to  man.  This  su- 
pernatural element,  as  such,  was  at  least  as  familiar  to  the  Roman  heathenism  as  to 
the  Christian  scheme.  It  was  indeed  more  highly  organised.  It  was  embodied  in 
the  regular  and  normal  practice  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  eqwdally  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontifical  college,  it  was  the  regular  and  standing  business  of  the 
augurs  to  observe,  report  and  interpret  the  supernatural  signs,  by  which  the  gods 
gave  reputed  instructions  to  men  outside  the  course   of  nature.    Sometimee  it 
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vtta^ftntfi0B«tiiiCMiih«rlopheiiomaoAS  looMtiiiiaB  br  pbyikMl  prodlgiM  m  when  a 
woniHi  produoed  a  mAke,*  or  a  oalf  was  bom  with  its  head  in  ite  thigh;t  wherenpon, 
■aje  Tadtos  eemto  kanupiewm  inUrprttoHtK  Sometimes  through  eyentt  only 
prslanatoxal  fhim  the  want  ol  aalgnable  oanee,  as  when  the  statoe  of  Jnlina  Casar, 
OB  an  SslaBd  in  the  Tiber,  tnned  itself  roondfrom  west  to  eastt  Sometimes  with  an 
apigtiilinstlon  to  the  Christian  signs  and  wonders,  as  when  Vespasian  removed  with 
spittle  the  iabea  ocwlorttm,  and  restored  the  impotent  hand.!  It  does  not  readily 
appear  why  in  prfndple  the  Romans,  who  had  the  supematoral  for  their  daily  food  in 
» shape  sustained  by  the  unbroken  tradition  of  their  country,  should  be  violently 
attraoCedby  the  mere  ezhiUtioQ  of  it  fhmi  a  despised  souroe,  and  in  a  manner  less 
farmal,  less  organised  and  less  known.  In  one  important  way  we  know  the  accepted 
■npematnral  of  the  Bomans  operated  with  direct  and  telUng  power  against  the 
OospeL  8iooUwK^9t€iU,9itmTaww9U^CkrUtiamo9  ad  Uone$,i  Or,  in  the  unsua- 
peeted  laagnsge  of  Tacitus,  dum  iaiUu  metuUur,  trepidaHone  wilgi,  invaUdus 
^mitqmeoUHti,  When  the  portents  were  unfttToraUe,  and  there  was  fear  of  their 
inrtsasion,  the  weak  had  to  suffsr  from  the  popular  alarms.^ 

The  iqishot  d  the  matter  than  appears  to  be  something  like  this : 

The  lowly  and  despised  preachers  of  Christian  portent  were  confronted  every- 
where  by  the  bigh-bom  and  accomplished  caste  sworn  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
JMniHsr  fhvn  osnturles  of  tradition  with  the  supernatural,  and  supported  at  every 
polBt  wtth  the  whole  foree  and  influence  of  dvil  authority.  Nor  has  there  ever  prob- 
ahty  been  a  case  of  a  ooiitest  so  unequal,  as  far  as  the  powers  of  this  world  are 
eoocemed.  Tsinted  in  its  origin  by  its  connection  with  the  detested  Judaism, 
edSoos  to  the  prevailing  tone  by  its  ezdusiveness,  it  rested  originally  upon 
the  testlmooy  of  men  few,  poor,  and  ignorant,  and  for  a  length  of  time  no 
human  genius  was  enllstert  in  its  ssrviosb  with  the  single  exception  of  St.  PauL  All 
that  we  of  this  nineteenth  century  know,  and  know  so  well,  under  the  name  of  vested 
iatcrssts,  is  Inslgniflcant  compared  with  the  embattled  fortress  that  theee  humble 
Christians  had  to  storm.  AndtheSiniiMbif  be  is  to  win  the  day  with  minds  less  ripe 
fbr  eonversloii  than  Robert  Blsmsre^  must  produce  some  other  suit  of  weapons  from 
his  armory. 

Wtth  him  I  BOW  part  company,  aa  his  thorough-going  negation  parts  company 
wtth  the  hybrid  scheme  <KrMn.  Ward*  It  is  of  that  soheme  that  I  now  desire  to  take 
a  view  immediately  practicaL 

In  a  ooodse  but  striking  notice  in  thayfawei**  it  is  placed  in  the  category  of  "clever 
attacks  upon  revealed  reUglon.''  It  cortainlyoflRars  us  a  substitute  for  revealed  relig- 
ion; and  possibly  the  thought  of  the  book  might  be  indicated  in  these  words:  "The 
Christianity  accepted  in  England  is  a  good  thing;  but  come  with  me,  and  I  will  show 


It  may,  I  think,  be  itdrlj  described  as  a  devout  attempt,  made  in  good  faith,  to 
dmpMfy  the  dllBeult  mission  of  rsUgJon  in  the  worid  by  discarding  the  supposed  lumber 
of  the  Christian  theology,  while  retaining  and  applying,  in  their  undiminished  breadth 
of  scopes  the  whole  personal,  social,  and  spiritual  morality  which  has  now,  as  matter 
of  Ihot,  entered  into  the  patrimony  of  Christendom;  and,  since  Christendom  is  the 
^^«"«<*>^**^  power  of  the  world,  into  the  patrimony  of  the  race.  It  is  impossible 
tedeed  to  conceive  a  more  religious  life  than  the  later  life  of  Robert  ^smere, 
in  his  senae  of  the  word  reUgioa.  And  that  sense  is  far  above  the  sense 
la  which  religion  is  held,  or  practically  applied,  by  great  multitudes  of 
Christians.  It  is,  however,  a  new  form  of  religion.  The  question  la,  can  it 
be  actually  and  beneficially  substituted  for  the  old  one  t  It  abolishes  of  course  the 
whole  anthofftty  of  Scripture.  It  abolishes  also  Church,  priesthood  or  ministry, 
,  and  the  whole  estabHsbed  machinery  which  trains  the  Christian  as  a 
r  of  reUglous  society.  Theee  have  been  regarded  by  fifty  generations  of  men 
I  of  the  souL  It  is  still  required  by  Mrs.  Ward  to  fly,  and  to  fly  as 
high  as  ever ;  but  it  is  to  fly  without  wings.  For  baptism,  we  have  a  badge  of  silver, 
■adlnaeflptloniaabook.   For  the  Sucharist  there  is  an  ordinary  meal,  a  recital  of 
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the  fragment,  "This  do  In  rgmemtomoe  of  Me."  The  ohlldren  respond,  *Jetii8ire 
remember  Thee  alwajB."  It  is  hard  to  eaj  that  inny er  is  retained.  In  the  Elgood 
Street  serrloe  "it  Is  rather  an  act  of  adoration  and  faith,  than  a  prayer  properly  so 
oaDed,"  and  it  appears  that  memory  and  tmst  are  the  instroments  on  which  the  in- 
diridnal  is  to  depend,  for  maintaining  his  communion  with  Gk>d.  It  would  be  curious 
to  know  how  the  New  Brotherhood  is  to  deal  with  the  great  mystery  of  marriage, 
perhaps  the  truest  touch-stone  of  religious  revolution. 

It  must  be  obTious  to  eyery  reader  that  in  the  great  duel  between  the  old  faith 
and  the  new,  as  it  is  f6ugfat  in  ''Robert  Elsmere,**  there  is  a  great  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  Uie  arms.  Reasoning  is  the  weapon  of  the  new  scheme ;  emotion  the 
sole  source  of  the  old.  Neither  Oathertne  nor  Newcome  have  a  word  to  say  beyond 
Uie  expression  of  ftoling;  and  it  is  when  he  has  adopted  the  negative  side  that  the 
hero  himself  is  fnUy  introduced  to  the  faculty  of  argument  This  is  a  singular 
arrangement,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  takes  a  generous  view  of  the 
Christianity  that  she  only  desires  to  supplant  by  an  improyed  deyice.  The  explana- 
tion may  be  simple.  There  are  abundant  signs  in  the  book  that  the  negative  vpeoula- 
tlsts  have  been  consulted'  if  not  ransacked ;  but  there  is  nowhere  a  sign  that  the  author- 
ress  has  made  herself  acquainted  with  the  Christian  apologists,  old  or  recent;  or  has 
weighed  the  evidences  derivable  from  the  Christian  history ;  or  has  taken  measure 
of  the  relation  in  which  the  doctrines  of  grace  have  historically  stood  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  noblest,  purest,  and  greatest  characters  of  the  Christian  ages.  If 
such  be  the  case,  she  has  skipped  lightly  (to  put  it  no  higher)  over  vast  mental  spaces 
of  literature  and  learning  relevant  to  the  case,  and  has  given  sentence  in  the  cause 
without  hearing  the  evidence. 

It  might  perhaps  be  not  unjust  to  make  a  retort  upon  the  authoress,  and  say  that 
whUe  she  believes  herself  simply  to  be  yielding  obedience  to  reason,  her  movement 
is  in  reality  Impelled  by  bias.  We  have  been  bom  into  an  age  when,  in  the  circles 
of  literature  and  science,  there  Is  a  strong  antl-dogmatlc  leaning,  a  prejudice  which 
may  largely  intercept  the  action  of  Judgment.  Partly  because  belief  has  its  super- 
stitions, and  the  detection  of  these  superstitions  opens  the  fabric  to  attack,  Uke 
a  breach  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress  when  at  a  glvei^  point  it  has  been  stuflbd 
with  unsound  materiaL  Partly  because  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the 
time  predisposes  the  mind  to  novelty.  Partly  because  the  multiplication  of 
enjoyments,  through  the  progress  of  commerce  and  Invention,  enhances  the 
materialism  of  Ufe,  strengthens  by  the  forces  of  haUt  the  hcHA  of  the  seen 
world  upon  us,  and  leaves  both  less  of  brain-power  and  of  heart-power 
available  fbr  the  unseen.  Enormous  accretion  of  wealth  Is  no  more  deprived 
of  its  sting  now  than  it  was  when  St.  Paul  penned  his  profoundly  penetrating 
admonition  to  Timothy.*  And  when,  under  the  present  conditions,  it  happens  that 
the  environment  of  personal  association  represents  either  concentrated  hostility  or 
hopeless  diversity  in  religion,  there  may  be  hardly  a  chance  fbr  firm  and  measured 
belief.  What  we  find  to  be  troublesome,  yet  from  some  Inward  protest  are  not  iire- 
pared  wholly  to  r«Uect,  we  like  to  simplify  and  reduce:  and  the  instances  of  goodand 
devoted  men  who  are  averse  to  dogma,  more  frequent  than  usual  in  this  age^  are 
powerful  to  persuade  us  that  in  lightening  the  cargo  we  are  really  securing  the  safe 
voyage  of  the  ship.  **  About  dogma  we  hear  dispute,  but  the  laws  of  high  social 
moraUtj  no  speculation  is  disposed  to  question.  Why  not  get  rid  of  the  disputable^ 
and  concentrate  all  our  strength  on  grasping  the  undisput^r  We  may  by  a  little 
wresting  quote  high  authority  for  this  recommendation.  "Whereto  we  have  already 
att€kined  ...  let  us  mind  the  same  thing  .  .  .  And  if  in  anything  ye  be  other- 
wise minded,  God  shall  reveal  oven  this  unto  you.**!  It  Is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  under  the  action  of  causes  with  which  the  time  abounds,  pure  and  lofty  minds^ 
wholly  erulltless  of  the  intention  to  impair  or  lower  the  motive  forces  of  Christianity, 
may  be  led  into  the  enare.  and  may  even  conceive  a  process  in  itself  destructive  to  be^ 
on  the  contrary,  conservative  and  reparatory. 

But  it  is  a  snare  none  the  less.  And  ilrst  let  us  recoUeot,  when  we  speak  of  re- 
nouncing Christian  dogma,  what  it  is  that  we  mean.   The  germ  of  it  as  a  system  Uet 
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fatbefonmilA.  "  Bapttiiiiff  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  «nd  of 
theHoljOhort."*  ThiaivampjMdllx  deireloped Into  the  sabetanoe  of  the  Apoatlee' 
Oeed:  the  Creed  which  f6nna  our  oonfeaaion  of  IndiyldTial  faith,  in  baptlnn  and  on 
the  bed  of  death.  Now  beUiof  in  Ood,whioh  forma  (ibo  to  speak)  the  first  great  Umb  of 
tbeC^eed,  is  strictly  a  dogma,  and  is  on  no  aooount,  according  to  Mrs.  Ward,  to  be 
sarrendered.  But  the  second  and  greatest  portion  of  the  Greed  contains  twelyepropo* 
■Mons,  oi  which  nine  are  matters  of  fact,  and  the  whole  twelre  hare  for  their  office  the 
■iCrina  forth  to  ns  of  a  Personage,  to  whom  a  great  dispensation  has  been  committed. 
Tbe  third  dirisiaii  of  the  Greed  is  more  dogmatic,  but  it  is  bound  down  like  the  sec- 
ond to  earth  and  tmdt  b j  the  article  of  the  GOinrch,  a  Tisible  and  palpable  institntlon. 
Ibe  prtndpal  purely  dogmatic  part  of  this  great  document  is  the  part  which  is  to  be 
feUined.  And  we^  whoaccept  the  Christian  story,  are  entitled  tosay,that  to  ex- 
tmde  from  a  history,  tied  to  strictly  human  facts^  that  by  which  they  become  a 
Branding  channel  of  organic  connection  between  Deity  and  humanity,  is  not  pre- 
samptlrely  a  very  hopeful  mode  of  strengthening  our  belief  In  Ood,  thus  deprived  of 
Its  props  and  accessories.  Tbe  chasm  between  ddty  and  the  human  soul,  orer  which 
the  sdieme  of  Redemption  has  thrown  a  bridge,  again  yawns  beneath  our  feet»  in  all 
ttsbnadth  and  depth. 

Although  the  Divinity  of  Ohrist  is  not  put  prominentty  forward  In  this  book,  but 
rather  the  broader  obiection  to  supernatural  manifestations,  yet  it  wUl  be  found  to 
be  the  real  hinge  of  the  entire  question.  For,  if  -Christ  be  truly  God^  few  will  deny 
that  the  exceptional  incidents,  which  follow  in  the  train  of  His  appearance  upon 
earth,  raise.  In  substance,  no  new  difficulty.  It  is  true,  then,  that  Christians  have 
been  so  divided  on  this  subject  as  to  promise  us  a  return  of  peace  and  progress  by  its 


Toanswer  this  question  rightly,  we  must  not  take  the  humor  of  this  or  that  par- 
tioular  time  or  country,  but  must  regard  the  Christian  system  in  Its  whole  extension 
aad  its  whole  duration.  So  regarding  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  assertion,  far  from 
bdng  true.  Is  glaringly  untrue.  The  truth  In  rude  outline  Is  surely  this.  That  when 
tiw  Gospel  went  out  into  the  world,  the  greatest  of  all  the  groups 
o<  controversies  which  progressively  aroee  within  its  borders,  was  that 
which  oonoemed  the  true  nature  of  the  Object  of  worahipu  That  these 
eontroversles  ran  through  the  most  important  shapes,  which  have  been 
known  to  the  professing  Church  of  later  years*  and  through  many 
Boreu  That  they  rose,  espedaUy  in  the  fourth  century,  to  such  a 
height,  amidst  the  conflict  of  oouncfls,  popes,  and  theologians,  that  the  private 
Christian  was  too  often  like  the  dove  wandering  over  the  waters  and  seeking  in  vain 
B  iiisfliiiiiilsini  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  That  the  whole  mind  and  heart  of  the  Church 
were  given,  in  their  whole  strength  and  through  a  lengthened  period,  to  And  some 
Botutlon  of  these  controversies.  That  many  generations  passed  before  Arlanism 
wholly  ceased  to  be  the  basis  of  Christian  profession  in  spots  or  sections  of  Chris- 
tendom, but  not  so  long  before  the  central  thought  of  the  body  as  a  whole  had  come 
to  be  fixed  In  the  form  of  what  has  ever  since,  and  now  for  over  fourteen  hundred 
years,  been  known  as  the  orthodox  beUsL  Theauthority  of  this  tradition,  based  upon 
ths  Scriptures,  has  through  all  that  period  been  upheld  at  the  highest  p<^t  to  which 
amarveloos  continuity  and  universality  could  ndse  it.  It  was  not  impeached  by  the 
questioning  mind  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  scientific  revolution,  which  opened  to 
us  the  antipodes  and  the  sdar  system,  did  not  shakeit.  The  subtle  dangers  of  the  Re- 
nslsBsnns  were  dangers  to  Christianity  as  a  whole,  but  not  to  this  great  element  of 
Christianity  as  a  part  And  when  the  terrible  struggles  of  the  Reformation  stirred 
every  coarse  human  passion  as  well  as  every  fond  religious  interest  into  fury,  even 
then  the  mcene  belief;  as  MShler  in  his  "Symbolik"  has  so  weU  observed,  sat  undis- 
turbed ina  region  deviated  above  the  controversies  of  the  time;  which  only  touched 
ttatpcintsso  exceptional, and  comparatively  so  obsoureb  as  not  appradably  to 
qualify  its  malestio  authority.  A  Christianity  without  Christ  Is  no  Christianity; 
and  a  Christ  not  divine  is  other  than  the  Christ  on  whom  Uiesouls  of  Christians  have 
hahltnaQy  fM.   What  virtue,  what  pisty  have  existed  outside  of  Christianity,  Is  a 
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qnastiontotAQj^irtinet  Bnt  to  hold  that,  ataioe  the  great  oontiovqwyoftheoriy 
time  was  wound  up  at  Ohaloedon,  the  qvestloD  of  our  Lord's  dlYinltj  (which  draws 
after  It  all  that  Robert  Elsmere  would  exoldeK  has  generated  the  storms  at  the 
Ghrlsttanatmosikhere,  wooldbesimiklyanhlstorioslimtnith.  How,  then.  Is  the  woA 
of  peace  to  beproQioted  tajthe  exoisloa  of  troth  from  our  creed  of  that  central  tmth, 
on  which  we  are  generaUy  agreed  t 

The  onward  moTcment  of  negation  in  the  present  daj  has  presented,  perhaps,  no 
more  tnstmctiTe  ftetore  than  this,  that  the  Unitarian  persoasion  has,  in  this  conntrj 
at  least,  fay  no  means  thriyen  upon  It.  It  might  have  been  thought  that,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  dilapidation,  here  wonld  have  been  a  point  at  which  the  receding  side  tide  at 
belief  would  hare  rested  at  anj  rate  fbr  a  while.  But  instead  of  this,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  numbers  of  professed  Unitarians  have  increased  less  than  those  at 
other  communinnw,  and  less  than  the  natural  growth  of  the  popnlatlnn.  And  we  And 
Mrs.  Ward  herself  describing  the  old  Unitarian  scheme  as  one  whoUj  destitute  at 
logic;  but  in  what  respect  she  improves  upon  it  I  haye  not  yet  peroelyed. 

In  order  to  invest  any  particular  propagandism  with  a  show  of  presumptive 
title  to  our  acceptance,  its  anther  should  be  aUe  to  refer  it  to  some  standard  of  appeal 
>which  will  show  that  it  has  ftmndations  otherwise  than  in  mere  privatel  judi^nent 
or  active  imagination.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  I  understand  to  be,  fbr  Mrs. 
Ward,  of  no  value  except  for  the  moral  precepts  they  contain.  Still  less  may  we 
invoke  the  authority  of  the  (Hd  Testament,  where  the  ethical  picture  is  more 
chequered.  She  finds  no  speU  in  the  great  moral  miracle  (so  to  phrase  it)  of  the 
Psalms;  nor  in  the  marvelous  propaUUia  of  the  Jewish  Idstory,  so  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  recent  research;  in  the  Levltlcal  law,  the  prophetic  teaching,  the  entire 
dispensation  of  temporal  promise  and  of  religious  worship  and  instruction,  by  which 
the  Hebrew  race  was  k^  in  sodal  isolation  through  fifteen  centuries,  as  a  cradle 
for  the  Redeemer  that  was  to  come.  She  is  not  awakened  by  the  Christian 
more  than  by  the  Jewish  history.  No  way  to  her  assent  is  opened 
by  the  great  victory  of  the  world's  babes  and  striplings  over  its 
philosophers  and  soholarB,  and  the  serried  array  of  emperors,  aristocracies,  and 
statesmen,  with  their  elaborate  apparatus  of  organised  institutions.  All  this  cogent 
massof  human  testimony  is  rendered,  I  admit,  on  behalf  not  of  a  vague  and  arUtraiy 
sevoranoe  of  Christian  morals  from  the  roots  which  have  produced  them,  but  of  what 
we  term  the  Christian  dogma,  that  is  to  say,  of  belief  in  God  supplemented  and 
broughthomebythegreatfaotof  Redemption,  and  of  the  provision  made  through 
the  Church  of  COirist  for  the  perpetual  conservation  and  imriioation  of  its  living 
powers. 

And  it  must  be  observed  that,  in  adducing  this  evidence  from  joonaent,  I  make  no 
assumption  and  beg  no  question  as  betwhen  reformed  and  nnreformed  Christianity- 
By  any  such  preferential  treatment  of  a  part,  I  should  weaken  the  authority  and  betray 
the  sacred  cause  of  the  whole.  AH  that  can  be  said  or  shown  of  the  corruptions  that 
have  gathered  round  the  central  scheme,  o<  the  failure  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of 
truth  of  the  sin  and  shame  than  in  a  hundred  forms  have  belied  its  profession,  allbrds 
only  newproof  of  the  imperishable  vitality  that  has  borne  so  much  disease,  of  the  buoy 
ancy  of  the  ark  on  whose  hull  has  grown  so  much  of  ezeresoence  without  arresting 
its  course  through  the  waters.  And  again,  the  concord  of  Christians  ever  since  the 
great  adjudication  of  the  fifth  eentury  on  the  eentral  truth  has  acquired  an  addition 
of  weight  almost  incalculable,  from  the  fact  they  have  differed  so  sharply  upon  many 
of  the  propositions  that  are  grouped  around  it. 

Without  doubt  human  testimony  is  to  be  duly  and  strictly  sifted,  and  every  de- 
ftet  in  its  quantity  or  quality  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  shi^ieof  a  deduction  from  Its 
weight.  But  as  there  is  no  proceeding  move  irreverent,  so  there  is  none  more  strictly 
irrational,  than  its  wholesale  d^ireolatlon.  Such  depreciation  is  an  infallible  note  of 
shallow  and  careless  thinking,  for  it  vay  generally  implies  an  exaggerated  and 
almost  ludicrous  estimate  of  the  capacity  and  performances  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, as  compared  with  thoss  which  have  preceded  IL  Judges  in  our  own  causs^ 
pleaders  with  nobody  to  reply,  we  take  ample  note  of  every  comparative  advantage 
we  possess,  but  f6rget  to  rei^ster  deteriorating  and  disqualifying  influences.  Not 
lass  commonly  is  our  ofltense  avenged  by  oor  own  inconsistency.  The  solemn  voloe 
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of  the  ages,  the  &ecuru9judieatoHrt9ierrcuryim,9msmktBtim^ 
lOmiirrcL  Yet  he  oen  ahsolittel7  sorrander  to  his  own  selected  pope  the  guldanoe  of 
his  imdenitaiMlfng;  and  whea  he  asks  himself,  at  the  funeral  in  the  third  yohime, 
whether  the  more  modest,  that  is,  the  emasoolated,  form  of  hmnan  hope  in  the 
preaenoeof  the  Eternal,  may  not  be ''as  real,  as  sostabdng,"  as  the  old  one,  his  reply 
to  thia  great  (jnestion  is— ''Let  Qrey's  trust  answer  for  me." 

This  great  hnttress  of  the  old  reUgion,  whatever  itevahie^  is  then  withdrawn  from 
the  new  00%  which  starts  Hke 

*«  ft  pdntad  ah!p 
Upon  a  pdnted  oeeto,** 

accredited  by  a  sncesssful  Tentnre  among  the  London  artisans,  who  diflto  (so  we  are 
told)  not  only  from  the  olasBse  above  and  beneath  tnem  in  the  metropolis,  as  to  their 
dlspoattloa  to  accept  the  CSiristtan  doctrines,  bu^  from  their  own  brethren  in  the 
Mth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  testimony  that  the  Elsmere  gospel  takes  its  stand. 
I>oea  it,  then,  stand  upon  philoeophy,  upon  inherent  beanty  and  fitness,  as  compared 
with  the  scheme  wliieh  it  dlnnembers  and  then  professes  to  replace!  Again,  be  it 
heme  In  mind  that  the  essenoe  of  the  proposal  is  to  banish  the  sapematnral  idea  and 
eharaoter  of  onr  Lotd,  but  to  imbibe  and  assimUate  His  moral  teachings. 

Ftora  my  antiqnated  point  of  view,  this  is  sfaoply  to  bark  the  tree,  and  then,  as 
the  death  which  ensues  is  not  immediate,  to  point  ont  with  satisfaotion  on  the  instant 
thtttlt^tin  waves  living  branches  in  the  wind.  We  have  before  us  a  huge  larcenous 
appropiiation,  by  the  modem  schemes,  of  goods  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  They 
oarry  peacock*e  feathers,  which  adorn  them  for  a  time,  and  which  they  cannot  repro* 
dnoeu  Let  us  endeavor  to  learn  whether  these  broad  assumptions,  which  flow  out  of 
the  bistorle  testtmony  of  the  Ohxistan  ages,  are  also  prompted  and  sustained  by  the 
reason  of  the  case. 

It  Is  sometimes  possible  to  trace  peonUar  and  marked  types  of  human  character 
wttfa  ocnrfderaMe  preoisfon  to  their  Causea  Take,  f6r  instance,  the  Spartan  type  of 
character,  in  Its  rdatlop  to  the  legislation  attributed  to  Lycurgus.  Or  take,  again,  the 
Jewish  type,  such  as  it  is  presented  to  us  both  by  the  ancient  and  the  later  history. 
In  ttsrelatlan  to  the  Mosale  law  and  institutions.  It  would  sur^y  have  been  a  vio- 
lent paradox,  in  elttier  of  these  eases,  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the  law,  and  to  as 
sert  at  the  same  time  that  the  character  would  continue  to  be  exhibited,  not  only 
spotadjeally  and  for  a  time,  but  normally  and  in  permanence. 

llioee  were  restricted,  almost  tribal,  systems.  Christianity,  though  by  no  means 
leas  peculiar,  was  dlfftisive.  It  both  produced  a  type  of  character  wholly  new  to  the 
Boman  world,  and  it  fundamentally  altered  the  laws  and  institutions,  the  tone,  tem- 
per, and  tradition  of  that  world.  For  example,  it  changed  profoundly  the  relation 
of  the  poor  to  the  rich,  and  the  almost  forgotton  obligations  of  the  rich  to  the 
poor.  It  abolished  slavery,  abolished  human  sacrifloe,  abolished  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  a  muttitode  of  other  horors.  It  restored  the  position  of  woman  in  society. 
It  proscribed  polygamy ;  and  put  down  divorce,  absolutely  in  the  West,  though  not 
absolutely  in  the  East  It  made  peace.  Instead  of  war,  the  normal  and  presumed  re- 
laticn  between  human  societies.  It  exhibited  Uf e  as  a  discipline  everywhere  and  in 
all  its  parts*  and  ohaaged  essentially  the  place  and  function  of  suffering  in  human  ex- 
pertence.  Accepting  the  ancient  morality  as  far  as  it  went,  it  not  only  enlarged  but 
transflgured  its  tnanhlng,  by  the  laws  of  humility  and  of  forgiveness,  and  by  a  law  of 
parity  perhaps  even  more  new  and  strange  than  thesa  Let  it  be  understood  that 
I  qieak  throughout  not  of  such  older  religion  as  may  have  subsisted  in  the  low- 
ly and  vtobserved  idaces  of  hmnan  Ufe^  but  of  what  stamped  the  character  of 
Its  stronglMdds ;  of  the  elements  which  made  up  the  main  and  central  currents  of 
thought,  acdon,  and  influence,  In  those  places,  and  in  those  cIsbsos,  which  drew  the 
lestof  the  world  in  their  train.  All  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  it  was  the 
worit  of  powers  and  principles  which  persistently  asserted  themselves  in  despite  of 
controversy,  of  infirmity,  and  of  corruption  in  eveiy  form ;  which  reconstituted  in 
Uf e  and  vigor  a  society  f6und  In  decadence ;  which  by  degrees  came  to  pervade  the 
very  air  we  breathe ;  and  which  eventually  have  beyond  all  dispute  made  Ohristen- 
dom  the  li^ytnin^mt  portion,  and  Ohrlstiantty  the  ruling  power,  of  the  world.   And  all 
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this  has  been  done,  not  hj  edeotio  and  arhitnrj  fuMies,  hut  bj  the  creed  ot  the 
Homoonslan,  in  which  the  philosophy  of  modem  times  sometimes  enMsrs  to  flnd  a 
favorite  theme  of  ridicule.  Bat  it  is  not  less  material  to  obserre  that  the  wfaoJe  fsb- 
ric,  social  as  well  as  personal,  rests  on  the  new  type  of  indlTidnal  oharao- 
ter  which  the  Gkispel  bron^t  into  life  and  aotioii:  ^*^<4*im^  and 
completed  without  doubt  fit>m  collateral  sources  which  made  pert  at 
the  **  Bvangelical  preparation,''  but  in  its  bentral  essence  due  entirel7  to 
the  dispensation,  which  had  been  founded  and  wrought  out  in  the  land  of 
Judea,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  race.  What  right  have  we  to  detach,  or  to 
suppose  we  can  detach,  this  type  of  personal  character  from  the  causes  out  of  whi^ 
as  matter  of  history  it  has  grown,  and  to  assume  that  without  its  roots  It  wHl  thriye 
as  well  as  with  them  t 

For  Mrs.  Ward  is  so  firmly  conyinced,  and  so*  aflbetioiiateiy  — »«ima,  of  the  ex- 
quisite excellence  of  the  Christian  type  that  she  wUl  permit  no  abatement  from  it, 
though  she  thinks  it  can  be  cast  in  a  mold  which  Is  human  as  well  as,  nay,  better 
than,  in  one  which  is  diTlne.  Nor  Is  she  the  first  person  who^  In  reaounoing  the 
Christian  tradition,  has  reserved  her  allegiance  to  GhrisUan  morals  and  erensoaght 
to  raise  their  standard.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  America,  not  a  person  only, 
but  a  society,  which,  while  trampling  on  the  Divinity  and  Incarnation  at 
Christ,  not  only  accepts  His  .rule  of  life,  but  pushes  evangelical  coun- 
sels into  absolute  precepts,  and  insists  upon  them  as  the  rule  ol  life  fbr  all  who  seek. 
Instead  of  abidlngin  the  "lower  floor  churches,"  to  be  Christians  indeed.  The ''fun- 
damental principles  of  Shakerism"  are  "  virgin  purity,  non-tesJstanoe,  peace,  equality 
of  inheritance,  and  unspottedness  from  the  world.***  The  evidence  of  travelers  ap- 
pears to  show  that  the  ideal  ef  these  prelectors  has  to  a  certain  degree  been  realised; 
nor  can  we  know  for  how  many  years  an  eccentric  movement  of  this  kind  wiU  endure 
the  test  of  time  without  palpably  giving  way.  The  power  of  environment,  and  the 
range  of  idiosyncrasy,  suffice  to  generate,  especially  in  dislocating  times,  all  sorts 
of  abnormal  combinations,  which  subsist,  in  a  large  degree^  upon  forces  not  their 
own,  and  so  impose  themselves,  with  a  show  of  authority,  upon  the  world. 

Let  us  return  to  the  point.  The  Christian  type  Is  the  product  and  the  property  of 
the  Christian  scheme.  No,  says  the  objector,  the  improvements  which  we  witness 
are  the  oUbpring  of  civilization.  It  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that 
the  dvHinktion  before  and  around  us  Is  a  Christian  civilisation.  What  civilisation 
could  do  without  Christianity  for  the  greatest  races  of  mankind  we  know  alrsady. 
Philosophy  and  art,  creative  genius  and  practical  energy,  had  their  turn  befbre  the 
Advent ;  and  we  can  register  the  results.  I  do  not  say  that  the  great  Greek  and 
Roman  ages  lost— perhapa  even  they  improved— the  ethics  of  memm  and  tmtm.  In  the 
interests  of  the  leisured  and  favored  clnoses  of  sodety,  as  compared  with  what  thooe 
ethics  had  been  In  archaic  times.  But  they  lost  the  hold  which  some  earlier 
races  within  their  sphere  had  had  of  the  future  Ufa.  They  degraded,  and  that  Im- 
measuraUgr,  the  position  of  woman.  They  eUhced  from  the  world  the  law  of  purity. 
They  even  carried  indulgence  to  a  worse  than  bestial  type ;  and  they  gloried  In  the 
achievement.t  Duty  said  religion.  In  the  governing  clnoses  and  the  governing 
places,  were  absolutely  torn  asunder ;  and  self-will  and  self -worship  were  ttirtraWishfil 
as  the  unquestioned  rule  of  life.  It  Is  yet  more  important  to  obeerve  that  the  very 
qualities  which  are  commended  in  the  Beatitudes,  and  elsewhere  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  which  form  the  base  of  the  character  spedflcally  Christian,  were  for 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  mind  the  objects  of  contempt.  FW>m  the  history  of  all 
that  has  lain  within  the  reach  of  the  great  Mediterranean  basin,  not  a  tittle  of  en- 
couragement can  be  drawn  from  the  ideas  of  those,  who  would  surrender  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  yet  retain  its  moral  and  sirfritual  fruits. 

Doee  then  that  severance,  unsustalned  by  authori^  or  by  experienes^  commend 
itself  at  any  single  point  by  an  improved  confbrmlty  with  purely  abstract  principles 
of  philosophy  t  and  is  the  new  system  better  adapted  to  the  condition  and  the  needs 

*  The  qnotsUoD  U  from  s  prefkMt  to  **8li8k«  Benuens,"  by  H.  L.  Beds,  Blihop  of  Booth 
UdIoii,  Keotaoky.    Fourth  edltloa,  186T. 
t  8m  (br  Instasot  the^K/doore^  of  Ladsa. 
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of  hmiiAiiatar«,tliaiithe<Mf  Does  tfc  better  earregpond  with  what  an  enHghtened 
TtmaonwomUL  dtotateaathabcst  pftniajon  for  thoee  needs!  Does  it  mitigate  or  does 
It  ^mhMawm,  tfae  vndoobted  difflenltieB  of  belief  t  And  if  the  answer  most  be  given  in 
tlie  negathre  to  both  these  inqidries»  how  are  we  to  aoooont  for  the  strange  phenome- 
BOB  which  eihthlte  to  us  persons  sincerely,  nay  painfnllyr  desirous  of  seeing  Divine 
goremnsot  more  and  more  accepted  in  tlM  world,  yet  enthosiastioally  busied  in  oat- 
ting  away  the  best  among  tfae  props,  by  which  that  goyemment  has  been  heretofoio 

AsregazdstbsHrstof  thesethreeqnestions,ltl8to  be  observed  that,  whUe  the 
older  reUgkms  made  fk^eense  of  prod^and  portent,  they  employed  these  instramento 
Cor  potttleal  rather  than  moral  pnrpoeee:  imd  It  may  be  donbtod  whether  the  sum 
total  otsuoh  action  tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  and  thought.  The  general  up- 
shot was  th^t  the  Individual  soul  ftft  Itself  very  ftsr  from  God.  Our  bedlmmed  eye 
oonld  not  peroetve  His  puilty ;  and  our  puny  reach  could  not  find  touch  of  His  vast- 
ncHL  By  the  soheme  of  Redemption  this  sense  of  distance  was  removed*  Thedivine 
perfectioos  were  reflected  through  the  medium  of  a  perfect  hmnanity,  and  were  thus 
made  sear,  familiar,  and  liable  to  love.  The  great  all-pervading  law  of  human  sym- 
pathy became  dlreoUy  available  for  religion,  and  in  linking  us  to  the  Divine  Human- 
ity, Uaked  us  by  the  same  aot  to  God.  And  this  is  not  f6r  rare  and  exceptional 
sonlssloae^  butforthe  common  order  of  mankind.  The  direct  contact,  the  interior 
pfTsnnal  communion  of  the  individual  with  God,  was  re-est<iblished :  for  human 
facoltftea,  In  their  normal  action,  could  now  appreciate,  and  approach  to,  what 
bad  preriously  been  inappreciable  and  unapproachable.  Surely  the  system  I  have 
thus  radely  exhibited  was  ideally  a  great  philosophy,  as  well  as  practically  an  im- 
BMasurable  boon.  To  strike  out  the  redemptive  clauses  from  the  scheme  is  to  erase 
the  very  feature  by  which  it  essentially  diflbred  from  all  other  schemes;  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  didactic  exhibition  of  superior  morality,  with  the  rays  of  an  example  in  the 
preterite  tense,  set  by  a  dead  man  In  Judea,  for  that  scheme  of  living  fdroes,  by 
whidi  the  powers  of  a  living  Saviour^  humanity  are  daily  and  hourly  given  to  man, 
under  a  charter  which  expires  only  with  the  world  itself.  Is  it  possible  here  to  dis- 
cern, eltfaer  from  an  ideal  or  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  anything  but  depletion 
and  impoverishment,  and  the  substitution  of  a  spectral  for  a  living  form  t 

If  we  proceed  to  the  second  question,  the  spectacle,  as  it  presento  itself  to  me^  is 
stranger  stllL  Although  we  know  that  James  Mill,  arrested  by  the  strong  hand  of 
Bishop  Butler,  halted  rather  than  rested  for  a  while  in  theism  on  his  progress 
towards  general  negation,  yet  his  case  does  not  supply,  nor  can  we  draw  from  other 
sources^  any  reason  to  regard  such  a  position  as  one  which  can  be  largely  and  per- 
manently hdd  against  that  rdentlees  force  of  logic,  which  is  ever  silently  at  work  to 
aaert  and  to  avenge  itself.  The  theist  Is  confronted,  with  no  breakwater  between, 
bytheawfalproblemofmoralevil,by  the  mystery  of  pain,  by  the  apparent  anoma- 
lles  of  waste  and  of  caprice  on  the  face  of  creation;  and  not  least  of  all  by  the  fact 
that,  while  the  moral  government  of  the  world  is'f ounded  on  the  free  agency  of  man, 
there  are  In  multitudes  of  cases  environing  circumstances  independent  of  his 
will  whiefa  sssm  to  deprive  that  agency,  called  free,  of  any  operative  power  adequate 
to  contend  against  them.  In  this  bewildering  state  of  things*  In  this  great 
enigma  of  the  wortd,  ''Who  Is  this  that  cometh  from  Bdom,  with  dyed  garmente 
IhHnBoaraht  •  .  .  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  garmente 
Mke  him  that  tieadeth  In  the  wine-fat  f*  There  has  come  upon  the  scene  the  figure 
of  aRedeemer,  human  and  divine.  Let  us  grant  that  the  Incarnation  is  a  marvel 
wholly  beyond  our  reach,  and  that  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection  to-day  gives  serl- 
oos  trouble  to  fMtldlous  Intellects.  But  the  difficulties  of  a  baffled  understanding, 
lying  everywhere  around  us  in  daily  experience,  are  to  be  expected  from  ito  limita- 
tions ;  not  so  the  shocks  encountered  by  the  moral  sense.  Even  if  the  Christian 
scheme  slightly  lengthened  the  immeasurable  catalogue  of  the  first,  this  is  dust  in 
In  the  bataoas  qempared  with  the  relief  it  fomishee  to  the  second  ;  In  supplying  the 
most  powsflolremedial  agency  ever  known,  in  teaching  how  pain  may  be  made  a  help- 
er, an  evil  txanftmuted  into  good;  and  in  opening  dearly  the  vision  of  another  wortd, 

*  U.  IzUi.  1,  % 
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inwhiohwearetaiighttolookfdryetlaiver  ooimsQlB  oCtbeAlmi^tT  wisd^  To 
take  awAj,  than,  the  «g«noj  so  haoeflckat,  which  has  so  loftened  and  reduced  the 
mocal  iirobleme  that  lie  thickly  spread  aiound  us*  and  to  leare  ns  face  to  face  with 
them  in  all  their  wiginal  rigor,  is  to  enhance  and  not  to  mitigate  thedtfflowltiesot  be- 
lieC 

Lastly*  it  is  not  diffionlt  to  nnderstand  why  those  who  prefer  the  Pagan  ideal,  or 
who  cannot  lay  hold  on  the  fatnre  world,  or  who  labor  under  still  greater  disadyan 
tage^shonld  pat  aside  as  a  whole  the  Go^MloCGhxlmanifestin  the  fleeh.  But  Mrs. 
Ward  is  none  of  theee ;  and  it  is  far  harderto  comprehend  thementalattitade,  or  the 
mental  consistency  at  least,  of  those  who  like  her  desire  to  retain  what  was  mani- 
fested, bat  to  throst  aside  the  manifOstlng  Person,  and  all  that  His  liylng  personality 
entails:  or,  if  I  may  borrow  an  Aristotelian  flgore,  to  keep  the  accidents  and 
discard  the  sabstance.  I  cannot  pretend  to  ofllsr  a  sdation  to  this  hard  riddle.  Bat 
there  is  one  feature  which  almost  onif ormly  marks  writers  whose  mind,  as  in  this 
oase^  is  of  a  reUgloas  tone,  or  who  do  not  absolately  exdade  religion,  while  they  re- 
ject the  Christian  dogma  and  the  authority  of  Scripture.  They  appear  to  have  a 
Toy  low  estimate  both  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  sin;  of  its  amount,  spread  like 
a  deluge  over  the  world,  and  of  the  subtlety,  intensity,  and  Tirulence  of  its  naturei 
I  mean  alow  estimate  as  compared  with  the  mournful  denunciations  of  the  sacred 
writings,  or  with  the  language  especially  of  the  later  Christian  Confessions.  Now  let 
it  be  granted  that*  in  interpreting  theee  Christian  Confessions,  we  do  not  suflElciently 
allow  for  the  enormous  diflClBrences  among  human  belngB-difliBrences  both  of  original 
disposition  and  of  ripened  character.  We  do  not  sufficiently  take  account  of 
the  fact  that,  while  disturbance  and  degradation  have  roheaTl^aflRBcted  the  mass^ 
there  are  a  happy  few  on  whom  nature's  degeneracy  has  but  lightly  laid  its  hand.  In 
the  biography  of  the  late  Dr.  Harsh  we  hare  an  illustration  apt  for  my  purpoee.  His 
family  was  straitly  BrangeUoaL  He  underwent  what  he  deemed  to  be  conyendon. 
A  like-minded  friend  congratulated  his  mother  on  the  work  of  Divine  grace  in  her 
son.  But,  in  the  concrete,  she  mildly  resented  the  remark,  and  replied  that  in  truth 
"  Divine  grace  would  find  yery  little  to  do  in  her  son  WilUam." 

Inthenovelof  *<TheUnolassed,''bytheauthorof  "  Thyrsa,"  which  like  "  Rob- 
ert Easmere"  is  ol  the  didactic  and  speculatiye  dass,  the  leading  man-character, 
when  detailing  his  mental  history,  says  that  "  sin"  has  never  been  for  him  a  word  of 
weighty  import  So  ingenuous  a  confession  is  not  common.  I  remember  but  one  ex. 
oeption  to  the  rule  that  the  negative  writers  of  our  own  day  have  fOrmed,  or  at  least 
have  exhibited,  a  very  feeble  estimate  of  the  enormous  weight  of  sin,  as  a  factor  in 
the  condition  of  man  and  of  the  world.  That  exception  is  AmleL  Mrs.  Ward  has 
prefixed  to  her  translation  of  his  remarkable  and  touching  work  an  Introduction, 
from  which  I  make  the  following  extract: 

"His  OilTanlstio  training  llnftn  long  in  him  ;  and  what  dctsehM  him  tnm  the  Heg«ll«n 
idaool,  with  whkih  he  has  mneh  in  common,  it  hia  own  atronger  aenae  of  penonal  need,  hla  pre- 
ooaapation  with  the  ides  of  ain.  He  apeaka  (asya  M.  Benaa,  oontemptaonaljr)  of  ain,  ef  aalvation, 
of  redemption  and  oonvenlon,  aa  if  theee  thlnga  were  reaUdea.  He  aaka  me :  '  What  doea  M. 
Benaa  make  of  ain  T    *  Bh  bles,  je  oroia  que  Je  le  tnppiime.*  ** 

The  closing  expression  is  a  happy  one:  Sin  is  for  the  most  part  suppressed. 

We  are  bound  to  believe,  and  I  fOronedo  believe^  that  in  many  oases  the  reason 
why  the  doctrines  of  grace,  so  profoundly  imbedded  in  the  Gospel,  are  dispensed  with 
by  the  negative  writers  of  the  day,  is  in  many  cases  because  they  have  not  fully  had 
to  fbel  the  need  of  them ;  because  they  have  not  traveled  with  Saint  Paul  through 
the  dark  valley  of  agonising  conflict,  or  with  Dante  along  the  droles  downward  and 
the  bin  upward ;  because,  having  to  bear  a  smaller  share  than  others  of  the  common 
onrse  and  burden,  they  stagger  and  Cslter  lees  beneath  its  weight. 

But  ought  they  not  to  know  that  they  are  physicians,  who  have  not' learned  the 
principal  peril  of  the  patient's  case^  and  whose  preeoription  accordingly  omits  the  main 
requisite  for  a  cure  t  For  surely  in  this  matter  there  should  be  no  mistake.  As  the 
entire  T^  *^tians  seem  to  have  been  constructed  to  impress  upon 

tha  r  MP  and  definite  idea  of  sin,  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
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OMBt  thftt  that  porttoo  if  our  Lord's  woi^  wm  so  to  qwak  ready  made.  But 
beplaoed  It  at  the  fomidation  of  Hlsgreat  design  fbr  the  fatore.  "  When*  the  Com- 
fDvter  tseonie.  He  win  repfove  the  world  of  sIb,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  jndg- 
BMBt."*  Mrs.  Ward  seelrs,  and  even  with  enthnsiasm,  to  "  make  for  righteousness  f* 
but  the  three  terms  eompose  an  organlo  whcde,  and  If  a  part  be  tomawaj  the  residae 
wfO  bleed  to  death.  Fcnr  the  present,  howerer,  we  have  only  to  rest  In  the  real, 
though  hot  partial  oonsriatlon,  that  If  the  aaolent  and  oonttnnoos  creed  of  Ohrlsten- 
dora  has  dipped  away  from  Its  plaoe  In  Mrs.  Ward's  brlDlant  and  subtle  nnderstand- 
faig;ithss,neTertlMleBS,bynonieaii8losta  tme^lf  nnaoknowledged,  hold  upon  the 

W.  E.  Gladstonb. 


•JetesfLS. 
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L 

▲  POMIBLI  WAB  AND  R8  FBOBABZA  BBfUUTI. 

Ko  OHi  a&tidpates  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  this  ooontry.  Certainly 
no  one  deiiree  It  except  the  fanatici,  who,  inspired  by  race  hate,  woold  gladly 
transfer  the  Anglo-Irish  qoarrel  to  tids  continent  The  common  IntsNsts  of  the 
two  nations  are  too  solidly  ooe  to  permit  Tiolation  except  for  the  graTist  reasoot. 
The  fMe  which 

"Their  sererance  roied. 
And  bade  between  their  shores  to  be 
The  nnplnmbed,  salt,  estranging  ssa,** 

also  joined  them  by  chords  wfaldi  ring  oat  throogfa  the  whole  (flapason  the  same 
aspirations  and  the  same  responsibilities  in  the  erolntion  of  history.  A  war  be> 
tween  these  two  nations  woold  be  a  dire  calamity  to  each,  no  matter  how  It 
might  resolt  Yet  newspapers  and  IndiTidoals,  Ugh  in  national  Influence,  haTC 
been  calmly  forecasting  snch  a  contingency.  Let  ns  then  take  oar  place  with 
these  speonlators  on  so  woefal  a  chance.  We  shaD  find  the  more  remote  resalts 
far  wdghtier  than  the  inmiediate. 

The  latter  may  be  estimated  as,  firstly,  either  the  deslraction  of  oar  most 
Important  seaboard  cities,  or  their  salTatlon  throagfa  the  payment  of  an  enormoos 
tribate ;  secondly,  the  subjugation  of  Canada  by  the  United  Btatee  ;  thirdly,  the 
destraction  of  British  commerce  by  American  priTateers  and  letters  of  marque. 
If  the  uatioDs  pressed  the  war  in  dead  earnest  all  these  results  would  come  about, 
no  matter  what  the  earlier  Tidssitudes  mig^t  be.  Canada  is  ftuit  ripeaing  to  drop 
into  the  mouth  of  her  big  neighbor.  The  silent  forces  which  mould  the  destiny  of 
peoples,  are  working  inexorably  to  this  result.  War  would  only  hasten  tUs  a 
quarter  or  maybe  a  half  century.  The  erils  of  a  Tiolent  selsure  by  the  United 
States,  howeyer,  would  be  terrible  to  the  mother-country,  while  a  peaceful  seces- 
sion of  Canada  from  Great  Britain  would  rather  strengthen  tlian  weaken  that 
great  people. 

JmpHmii  as  to  Great  Britain.  The  loss  of  sogreat  a  possession  by  war,  though 
In  no  sense  is  it  a  factor  of  real  strength,  eyen  since  the  completion  of  the  Canada 
Padflc  road,  would  be  a  fkital  blow  to  Boglirii  military  prestige.  England^  great 
mterests  throughout  the  world,  specially  in  India,  would  shake  to  the  centre  with 
such  a  stroke.  She  is  probably  the  best-hated  nation  on  this  footstool  of  God, 
though  we  think  it  her  misfortune  rather  than  her  tkuit.  The  military  glory  of 
this  nation  is  rather  reflected  from  her  past  than  existent  In  her  preeent  Her  own 
most  oon^wteatcrltiosproDoance  her  army  to  be  a  jittering  iham.     Bren  her 
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ai;?y«grMlatitia,iiikrl6«eff6cUTethan(ben)kteronpap0r  wooM  diow.  A 
IbofftNisl^  expofore  of  BngUwd^  wtakofom  would  make  her  empire  totter,  end 
aotUng  would  eo  coodiice  to  thie  end  as  one  greet  def eet. 

Beooodlj,  ee  to  the  United  States :  Victory  in  each  a  war  wonld  be  atanoet 
worae  than  defeat.  It  would  oertainlj  foster  our  warlike  spirit  and  tend  to  trans- 
form va  into  a  great  military  nation,  which  now  we  essentially  are  not  The  Inst 
of  acgrandinment  wonld  poison  oar  bkxxL  The  military  possibilities  of  such  a 
■alioQ  as  this,  once  its  energies  were  tomed  iu  this  direction,  can  hardly  be  oom- 
potod.  We  shoold hanker  after  fresh  conquests.  Mesioo  and  Central  America 
wookl  vltlmafeely  feed  oar  maw,  and  the  American  Repablio  woald  stretch  from 
the  froasn  aooe  neariy  to  the Rqnator.  Sochaanited  dominion,  including  interests 
eo  boetile  and  irreeoocJlable,  could  not  last  under  a  repoblioan  form.  The  cen- 
trtfogal  forcee  woukl  be  irresistible.  Final  end— monarchy  or  the  deaTing  apart 
■Id  a  doasD  fresh  fragments,  either  case  accompanied  by  the  terrors  of  ciTil  war. 

8odi  woahl  be  psobable  results  of  a  war  with  Gkeat  Britain  if  it  were  fought 
to  tha  bitter  end.  The  elfect  on  the  interests  of  the  dyilised  world  at  larger 
more  faMlirsct,  would  ssrioosly  retard  them  in  their  onward  march, 
pride  does  not  harbor  a  false  conceit  in  belieTing  that  in  the 
I  of  the  BngUsh-apeaktaig  peoples  the  worid*s  prosperity  largelty 

O.  T.  FlBBn. 

n. 
■wmomni  ob  faohibitiob  t 

diitfaicuished  man,  in  the  August  number,  discuM  the  drink  arU 
9md  the  qoserton  of  prohiMtton.  Th^aU  agree  as  to  the  magnitode  of  the  erll, 
aadthatifthemanufhoture  and  sale  of  intonleantB  wasstopped,  the  erll  would 
osaeik  Thus  far,  erery  intelligent  and  candid  man  must  agree  with  them.  But  is 
not  that  the  posttkNi  of  docorlnahres,  dealing  with  an  ideal  race,  and  an  ideal 
world,  imthsr  than  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  statesmen,  who  have  an  actual 
world  and  a  wicked  race  to  deal  with  f  To  mj  apprehension,  it  dose  not  touch 
the  core  of  the  subject. 

WUUitie  hardly  poesible  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the  eril,  andisan 
axiom  that  the  evil  would  cease  if  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  means  of  the 
lodnlgeocs,  yet  the  fact  is  that,  in  most  statss  and  nations,  prohibition  at  pceseat 
ie  an  impossibility*  The  practical  question,  therefore,  is,  what  then  is  to  be  done  f 
Meal  Dow  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  who  attempts  to  answer  that  question.  He 
says :  **  If  we  cannot  have  it  forbidden  and  suppressed  we  will  not  consent  that 
tt  siiaU  hare  legal  permission  or  protection.  Wliateyer  evil  to  sodety  may  come 
from  it,  let  it  be  without  sanction  of  the  State.**  In  other  words,  if  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  ardent  spirits  cannot  be  prohibited  by  law,  let  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  be  open  and  free  to  everybody,  abeolutely  unregulated,  and  unre- 
elrioted,  and  no  law  take  oognlmnce  of  its  eristenoe  as  a  tmot  in  the  life  of  the 


Is  that  the  course  whidiwiedom  dictates  f  Is  it  the  course  which  we  pursue 
with  other  recogniaed  nuisancss  f  If  we  cannot  prevent  them,  do  we  not  do  what 
we  can  to  throw  obstadee  in  their  way  to  obstruct  them,  to  diminish  their  power  f 
And  ie  not  this  the  course  of  wisdom  f  If  so,  then  it  ik  plain  that  in  all  caess  where 
prohibition  cannot  be  enacted,  restriction  is  the  true  polity.  If  groggerise  are  an 
evil,  the  more  of  them  the  worse  for  the  community— the  fewer  the  better.  And, 
lasndiacase,itie  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  that  **  permission  **  which  is  a 
iiitiittimJL    Wedoaot '^psrmit**thatwhichwehavanopo>w«rtopriv«it    Mr. 
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Dow  did  not  prerent  the  yellow  ferer  at  Memphis,  the  earthqutke  at 
GharlestoD,  the  cydonet  in  Dakota,  the  anaasination  of  Lincoln  or 
Garfield.  Did  they  then  exist  by  his  **  pennission  T  Let  the  same 
principle  be  applied  to  the  eyils  which  these  seven  writers  so  graphic- 
ally portray.  All  who  recognise  the  truthfulness  of  their  portrayal  must 
agree  to  the  remedy  which  they  offer  wherever  U  oan  be  applied ;  but  in  those 
numerous,  melandxHy  instances  where  it  cannot  be  done,  throw  all  possible  ob- 
stacles in  the  way— neither  make  whiskey  conditionally  free,  as  in  the  Republican 
platform,  nor  absolutely  free,  as  in  the  Prohibition  platform.  Tax  it.  Tax  it 
every  wa]f.  Tax  it  heavily.  Tax  it  up  to  the  point  of  prohibition.  Tax  it  re- 
gardless of  the  revenue  derived  from  it ;  and  let  this  taxation  be  regarded  not  as 
a  *' permission,**  hit  as  a  restriction.  It  is  better  that  there  should  be 
In  the  City  of  New  York  ten  groggeries— miscalled  **  saloons**— than 
a  thousand.  There  is  more  likelihood  that  the  tired  laborer  will 
reach  his  home  with  the  whole  of  iiis  hard-earned  wages  in  his  pocket 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family  if  the  score  of  groggeries  which  now 
fringe  the  street  along  which  he  must  pass  to  reach  his  home  are  wiped  out,  and 
he  can  only  enter  one  by  going  a  half-mile  out  of  his  course,  than  there  is  if  invi- 
tations to  imbibe  are  thrust  upon  him  in  every  square.  There  is  leas  likelihood  that 
the  youth  will  become  a  frequenter  of  the  groggery  and  the  victim  of  its  debashig 
influences  if  there  is  none  within  a  mile  of  him  than  if  there  are  a  tialf  dosen  of 
them  in  the  block  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  in  the  belief  of  such  truths  that  men  ael 
in  all  other  affairSi  Prohibit  an  evil  if  yon  can.  If  you  cannot,  then  iiamper,  ob- 
atmct,  diminish,  weaken. 

*'  Who  doss  the  best  his  circumstance  allows. 
Does  well,  acts  nobly  ;  angels  could  no  more.** 

'  HiNBT  STOGXBBZDaa. 

ra. 

'^^.  .      ABRWORKINOMBN   •'CULPRITS r 

,        In  the  Jane  number  of  the  Rxvikw,  Henry  Melrose  argues  that  the  worUng- 

i  men  are  responsible  for  the  evils  that  legislation  entails  upon  the  people,  for  the 

'  reason  that  the  laboring  classes  control  the  popular  elections.    Mr.  Melrose  tells 

;  the  toUers  that  they  are  the  culprits.    Is  this  true  f    Grant  thac  the  workingmen 

I  wield  the  balance  of  power  at  the  polls,  and  that  by  their  suffrage  bad  men  are 

elected  to  ofllce:  does  it  follow  that  the  toilers  are  the  culprits,  and  that  they  alone 

are  responsible  for  the  wrongs  that  are  committed  in  the  name  of  government  f   If 

not,  let  us  reverse  the  judgment 

UDScmpuIoua  politicians,  posing  as  statesmen,  have  been  heard  to  say  that  the 
people,  being  the  source  of  power,  are  responsible  for  the  abuses  in  the  public  ser- 
.^ice,  and  that,  as  the  government  is  corrupt,  so  are  the  people.  If  these  imputa- 
tions upon  the  social  body  are  true,  popular  government  is  very  little  in  advance 
of  the  despotisms  of  the  old  world,  and,  instead  of  worshiping  at  the  shrine  of 
Liberty,  the  people  of  the  new  world  have  been  and  are  hugging  a  huge  delusion 
in  the  vain  hope  and  apparent  reality  that  they  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
great  cause  of  human  freedom  and  jurtice.  Men  high  in  the  councils  of  the  repub- 
lic have  uttered  some  of  these  slanders  against  the  integrity  of  their  countrymen- 
men  whoee  skirts  are  besmirched  from  dragging  through  the  corrupt  pools  of 
commercial  politics.  They  are  the  cuttle-fish  in  the  political  sea.  Behind  the  in- 
flrmitiei  of  the  v^*- "'       -»k  to  hide  their  own  deformities. 
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Baperifor  intellect  Is  sometiines  blighted  by  an  evil  genius  which  preys  upon  th^ 
■Ma  miiML  The  arerage  mind,  "ttf^*^*^^  *"^  ^irmmnfirilMTi  ]>lJ^e .drudlgary  '^  vv ^ « » . 
if  too.  is  not  od  its  goard  against  the  song  of  the  siren.  Truth  is  always  upper-  t  .  y 
■Oift  in  tbe-boman'mind.  TUB  same  uiU  cuuliiB''of  intellect  which  is  responsible 
/cr  a  ▼kJatino  of  the  penal  code,  iB  responsible  for  the  wrongs  of  goyemment. 
ne  IgDormnt  and  Ticions,  the  tramp  and  the  pauper,  are  wheedled  by  the  evil 
fMlas  of  eaperior  intellect  and  in^Uigenoe,  or  are  bribed  by  the  man  of  money 
to  lieseciaUi  the  temple  of  truth  and  liberty  by  casting  a  dishoneet  ballot  for  a  dis- 
kmest  mao,  ^rtio,  having  thus  acquired  official  patronage  and  political  power,  de- 
▼otos  tynneelf  to  deqioiUog  the  temple  and  poisoning  the  springs  of  truUi  and  jut- 
itiee.  ^  Xba  f  roils  of  this  great  crime  are  borne  in  the  f  rensy  of  the  mob,  the  yio- 
I  leooe'of  the  strike,  and,  finally,  in  the  awful  judgment  of  an  outraged  people, 
Vhoae  mif^ty  Toice  and  tread  shake  down  the  thrones  of  th^world  and  rerolu- 
tioaiae  fbniMiof  goremment. 

The  great  heart  of  mankind  beats  in  sympathy  with  itself  and  with  the  rices 
aad  eotiowB  that  mingle  in  its  blood.  The  higher  judgement  and  better  impulses 
ef  all  meo  dictate  obedience  to  those  great  principles  of  justice  which,  flashing 
from  the  honest  intellect,  never  fail  to  move  humanity  in  the  right  direction. 
To  this  better  sympathy  and  higher  judgment  the  leaders  of  men  must  appeal. 

The  current  of  human  thought  runs  in  the  channel  of  truth.  It  may  at  times 
be  diverted  from  its  natural  course  by  tiie  evil  genius  of  intellect  which  is  manl- 
iest in  the  corrupt  use  of  power  and  money,  and  in  the  sophistry  of  overleapiug 
amfaiticm.  The  beasts  of  the  field  are  under  the  dominion  of  man  ;  the  dullest 
beast  of  burden  may  be  made  to  appreciate  his  kindness  or  to  resent  his  anger. 
There  runs  the  parallel  between  tiie  weaker  and  the  stronger  mind.  As  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  the  state,  that  every  man  should  use  his  own  property  so  as 
Hot  to  injure  Us  neighbor,  so  is  it  declared  by  the  higher  law  that  the  man  of 
•superior  intellect  and  wider  knowledge  should  not  use  his  superior  gifts  and  greater 
'aoqoiaitioos  to  the  detriment  or  disadvantage  of  his  fellow^men.  Theite  self-evi- 
•  dent  tmtlis  and  vital  principles  are  httle  heedtd  by  the  over-ambitious  men  en- 
gaged in  the  scrambte  forplitee^  ^nd  power,  and  spoils. 

Bvery  order  of  animate  creation  has  its  kings.  We  are  pleased  to  speak  of 
the  Uogs  of  men.  Some  men  have  greater  intellectual  endowments  and  greater 
knowledge  than  the  mass  of  mankind.  While,  now  and  then,  an  unlettered  man 
vfll  aocnmnlate  a  large  estate,  the  rule  i»  that  the  men  of  knowledge  and 
■operior  mind  amass  the  great  fortunes  of  the  world.  It  remains  for  those  of 
superior  intellect  and  intelligence  to  discover  the  fountains  of  trutii,  and  to  turn 
\  tkeir  vitaliamg  streams  out  Into  the  barren  places,  and  to  make  beautiful  fiowers 
i  bloom  in  the  melspcholy  wastes. 

LmusS.  WiBB. 

IV. 

IirZBBISTT  AS  A  DIBIASS. 

A  LABOi  number  of  medico*  legal  questions  arise  in  connection  with  dipso- 
mania^ All  true  dipeomaniacs  are  irresponsible  tor  acts  committed  immediately 
before,  during  and  after  their  attacksL  This  is  on  account  of  their  intellectual 
conditkm  before  the  crisis,  on  accouit  of  the  impulsive  character  of  their  actions, 
and  00  account  of  the  toxic  delirium  with  which  it  is  often  followed.  In  the  eyes 
even  of  those  wlv>  regard  drunkenness  as  an  aggravation  of  crime,  the  dipeomaniae 
should  be  regarded  as  irresponsible  becatise  be  is  not  master  of  his  desire  to  drink. 
As  for  the  wrong  or  even  criminal  acts  which  they  commit  in  their  ludd  inter- 
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Tuli,  w»  ■boold  pemrforittt  that  they  t>  poMMwd  of  an  wndwriaWy  mocMd  dit- 
pofitloD,  that  tbej  hare  a  deftcttvc  intelleotoal  ofganioittoo,  and  ar>  mreaMty 
baiiigB  who  haye  dcgmierated. 

Introdnotkm  Id  ezcMi  oontiiiiially  from  ttina  to  time  of  aloohoUc  drinks  leada 
to  an  aocnmolatlon  in  the  qrstem  of  the  fpecifie  poison.  The  tiaoee  of  the  hod j 
and  the  nerroos  sjitem,  which  inclodee  the  hrain,  beoome  at  length  so  impreg 
nated.  so  charged  with  thepoiion,  as  to  produce  in  the  nnhappj  rictim  of  this  con- 
dition a  craying  for  the  accustomed  stimulant,  which  becomes  abeohitriy  irresist- 
ible. Snoh  people  as  these  are  **  dipsomaniacs,**  and  for  these  Tictims  there  can  be 
no  donbt  there  is  bot  one  remedy— absolute  restraint  from  all  access  to  alcoholic 
liquors  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  cure  the  disease  of  inebriety,  which  is 
curable  like  other  diseases.  Law  and  medicine  should  unite  in  accepting  the  f(^ 
lowing  as  a  definition  of  dipsomania :  Dipsomania  consists  of  an  irresistible  crar- 
ing  for  alcoholic  stimulants,  occurring  yery  frequently,  periodicaDy,  parozys- 
mally,  with  a  constant  liability  to  periodical  exacerbations,  wiien  the  craying  be- 
comes altogether  irresistible. 

The  dipsomaniac  is  driyen  into  a  debauch  by  an  irresistible  impulse;  the 
drunkard  nserely  chooses  to  seek  the  intoxicating  efTect  of  alcohol  There  are 
many  dipeomaniacs  who,  in  the  interrals  between  their  paroxysms,  will  not  take 
stimulants  eyen  when  placed  before  them;  but  a  drunkard,  on  the  other  hand, 
win  take  a  stimulant  wheneyer  he  can  get  it.  Dipsomania,  also,  rarely  occurs  ex- 
cept in  persons  of  a  certain  hereditary  conformation.  When  the  disease  of  dip- 
somania first  appear»— and  it  may  be  caused  by  blows  on  the  head,  sunstrokst 
feyer,  hemorrhage,  meotal  shock,  or  by  the  commotion  in  the  system  which  at- 
tends the  estaUishment  of  puberty  or  the  arriyal  of  the  climacteric  period— the 
paroxysms  of  drinking  occur  generally  but  once  or  twice  in  a  year,  and  grow  in 
frequency  until  the?  become  separated  by  an  intenral  of  a  few  days  cmly. 

Science  demonstrates  condusiyely  that  Society  and  the  Law  should  cease  to 
regard  the  inebriate  as  a  moral  delinquent  and  look  upon  him  as  a  sick  man,  de- 
manding proper  medical  treatment  to  remoye  the  diseased  conditions  of  his 
organism.  There  is  peril  to  society  in  the  increase  of  the  neuropathic  diathesis, 
resulting  from  intemperance,  that  surely  breeds  its  like  and  perpetuates  hereditary 
deecent  of  the  organically  def  ectiye  and  yidous,  and  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  there 
is  a  small  adyantage  and  an  infinity  of  eril  to  be  gained  by  the  constant  daily  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  beyerage.  Alcohol  is  yery  yalnable  when  used  skiUfnlly,  scientifically 
and  legitimately ;  but  in  its  abuse  it  is  a  destructiye  and  terrible  agent,  productiye 
of  a  large  amount  of  physical  and  mental  dif ease  and  entailing  diseased  appetites 
and  enfeebled  constitutions  upon  offspring. 

Bdwabd  C.  MAim. 
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SOCIAL  PROBIiEMS  AND  STBUOOLB8. 

A  WORK  ooverinfc  the  yast  field  opened  to  yievr  in  the  title  pageof  Mr.  PhiUipe 
book  oo  **  FandAinental  Vtustm  and  Principles,*^  and  which  elaborately  and  intelli- 
t&aOj  dimiflnB  the  root  ideas  of  socialism,  capital  and  labor,  and  financial  sub- 
jecta  generally,  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  book  itself  bears  on- 
niistakal>la  evidence  of  painstaking  toil  and  zeal.  The  author  believes  in  the  para- 
HMMint  importance  of  the  topics  which  he  has  grouped  together,  and  which  cer- 
tainly, as  ba  pats  them  before  us,  bear  close  relation  to  each  other.  The  pretaoe 
is  a  modd  cme.  One  feels  inclined  to  give  all  the  closer  attention  to  an  author  on 
poihkml  economy  who  frankly  owns  that  he  has  no  panacea  to  offer  for  all  social 
iUs,  and  who  only  hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  the  problems  of 
tfae  Immediate  future.  What  those  problems  are,  at  least  from  the  author's  stand- 
point, may  be  summarised  as  the  proper  rights  and  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
tbeUmitatiooB  of  the  power  of  wealth  to  oppress  the  people,  the  currency  question, 
and  the  poverty*  question.  Without  such  explanation  as  this  the  title  of 
the  book  might  mislead,  for  there  are  social  evda  and  struggles  of  various 
kinds  known  to  cfvilivation  besides  those  here  enumerated.  The  author  combats 
vigorously  the  idea  that  money  and  coin  are  synonymous  terms,  and  argues  at 
great  length,  and  with  a  multiplicity  of  illustrations,  that  money  is  simply  ameas- 
ureof  value,  or,  toquotethe  author's  words:  ''Whatever  a  nation  consents  to  trans- 
fsr  fromone  person  to  another  as  an  aid  in  computing  and  comparmg  values  and  as 
a  medram  of  exchange,  is  money.**  The  trouble  about  this  theory  is  that  it  only 
holds  good  within  the  boundaries  of  the  nation.  The  author  asserts  that  the  want 
of  tome  money  (other  than  gold  and  silver  coin  we  presume)  that  ^'shall  pass  cur- 
not  and  unchallenged  in  any  quarter  or  section  of  the  globe  **  is  a  sign  that  man- 
kmd  are  yet  in  a  barbaric  condition.  Just  what  kind  of  money  this  is  to  be  we 
are  not  UAd.  The  author  says:  *'  We  are  frequently  told  that  a  dollar  is  really 
worthless  unless  it  is  as  valuable  in  foreign  countriee  as  it  is  in  our  own  country. 
But  persons  who  talk  so  might  as  well  say  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  worthless  because  they  are  of  no  validity  in  South  America  or  Asia."  This  is 
not  so.  The  efforts  of  all  civilized  peoples  are  in  the  direction  of  uniform  crinfinal 
laws  and  extradition  treaties.  Interoational  commerce  as  well  as  international 
comity  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  certain  hiain  principles  and  laws  are  rec- 
ognised everywhere.  Should  the  United  States,  af»  the  author  expects,  abolish  the 
national  bank  notes  and  issue  greenbacks  in  their  place,  these  greenbacks  will  not 
be  any  nearer  money  than  the  national  bank  notes  are  at  present.  We  really  fail 
to  see  that  the  author  throws  any  great  light  on  the  money  question  by  merely  de< 
nonndng  c<^  and  upholding  paper,  nor  do  we  think  that  he  is  very  successful  in 
ihowing  how  an  abundance  of  fiat  money  will  diminish  poverty  and  abolish  other 
social  miserlee. 

•**8odsl8tnifgIe«:  The  Fandameiital  Facts  and  Principles  BelatlTe  to  Yalnes,  Prices, 
MoMf  sod  lAtsrsst,  «te,  etc,"    By  John  Philip  PhUlipe.    Tattle,  Morehouse  A  Ta/Ior:  New 
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THE   BUGABOO    OF   TRUSTS. 

We  must  all  have  oar  toys  ;  the  child  his  rattle,  the  adnlt  his 
hobby,  the  man  of  pleasure  the  fashion,  the  man  of  art  his 
Master ;  and  mankind  in  its  Tarious  divisions  requires  a  change 
of  toys  at  short  intervals.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  We  have  had  our  age  of  ^'consolidations''  and 
**  watered  stocks.'*  Not  long  ago  everything  was  a  *'  syndicate"; 
the  word  is  already  becoming  obsolete  and  the  fashion  is  for 
**  Trusts,"  which  will  in  turn  no  doubt  give  place  to  some  new 
panacea,  that  is  in  turn  to  be  displaced  by  another,  and  so  on 
without  end.  The  great  laws  of  the  economic  world,  like  all 
laws  affecting  society,  being  the  genuine  outgrowth  of  human 
nature,  alone  remain  unchanged  through  all  these  changes. 
Whenever  consolidations,  or  watered  stocks,  or  syndicates,  or 
Trusts  endeavor  to  circumvent  these,  it  always  has  been  found 
the  result  is  that  after  the  collision  there  is  nothing  left  of 
the  panaceas,  while  the  great  laws  continue  to  grind  out  their 
irresistible  consequences  as  before. 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  appearance  and  growth  of 
Trusts  and  learn  what  environments  produce  them.  Their  genesis 
is  as  follows  :  a  demand  exists  for  a  certain  article,  beyond  the 
capacity  of  existing  works  to  supply  it.  Prices  are  high,  and 
profits  tempting.  Every  manufacturer  of  that  article  immediately 
proceeds  to  enlarge  his  works  and  increase  their  producing  power. 
In  addition  to  this  the  unusual  profits  attract  the  attention  of  his 
principal  managers  or  those  who  are  interested  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  factory.  These  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  works  to  others.  New  partnerships  are  formed, 
and  new  works  are  erected,  and  before  long  the  demand  for  the 
article  is  fully  satisfied,  and  prices  do  not  advance.  In  a  short 
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time  the  sapply  becomes  greater  than  the  demand,  there  are  a  few 
tons  or  yards  more  in  the  market  for  sale  than  required,  and 
prices  begin  to  fall.  They  continue  falling  until  the  article  is  sold 
at  cost  to  the  less  favorably  situated  or  less  ably  managed  &ctory; 
and  even  until  the  best  managed  and  best  equipped  factory  is  not 
able  to  produce  the  article  at  the  prices  at  which  it  can  be  sold. 
Political  economy  says  that  here  the  trouble  will  end.  Goods  will  not 
be  produced  at  less  than  cost.  This  was  true  when  Adam  Smith 
wrote,  but  it  is  not  quite  true  to-day.  When  an  article  was  produced 
by  a  small  manufacturer,  employing,  probably  at  his  own  home, 
two  or  three  journeymen  and  an  apprentice  or  two,  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  him  to  limit  or  even  to  stop  production.  As  manu- 
&cti:ging  is  carried  on  to-day,  in  enormous  establishments  with 
fiye  or  ten  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  invested,  and  with  thou- 
sands of  workers,  it  costs  the  manufacturer  much  less  to  run  at  a 
loss  per  ton  or  per  yard  than  to  check  his  production.  Stoppage 
would  be  serious  indeed.  The  condition  of  cheap  manufacture  is 
running  full.  Twenty  sources  of  expense  a,re  fixed  charges,  many 
of  which  stoppage  would  only  increase.  Therefore  the  article  is 
produced  for  months,  and  in  some  cases  that  I  have  known  for 
years,  not  only  without  profit  or  without  interest  upon  capital,  but 
to  the  impairment  of  the  capital  invested.  Manuf actu  rers  have  bal- 
anced their  books  year  after  year  only  to  find  their  capital  reduced 
at  each  successive  balance.  While  continuing  to  produce  may  be 
costly,  the  manufacturer  knows  too  well  thatfstoppage  would  be  ruin. 
His  brother  manufacturers  are  of  course  in  the  same  situation. 
They  see  the  savings  of  many  years,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  cap- 
ital they  have  succeeded  in  borrowing,  becoming  less  and  less, 
with  no  hope  of  a  change  in  the  situation.  It  is  in  soil  thus  pre- 
pared that  anything  promising  relief  is  gladly  welcomed.  The 
manufacturers  are  in  the  position  of  patients  that  have  tried  in 
vain  every  doctor  of  the  regular  school  for  years,  and  are  now 
liable  to  become  the  victims  of  any  quack  that  appears.  Com- 
binations— syndicates— trusts — ^they  are  willing  to  try  anything. 
A  meeting  is  called,  and  in  the  presence  of  immediate  danger 
they  decide  to  take  united  action  and  form  a  trust.  Each  factory 
is  rated  as  worth  a  certain  amount.  OflScers  are  chosen,  and 
through  these  the  entire  product  of  the  article  in  question  is  to  be 
distributed  to  the  public,  at  remunerative  prices. 

ci-t^  --  +.he  genesis  of  *' Trusts**  in  manufactured  articles. 
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In  transportation  the  ,  situation,  while  practically  the  same, 
differs  in  some  particulars.  Many  small  railway  lines  are  built 
under  separate  charters.  A  genius  in  affairs  sees  that  the  eight 
or  ten  separate  organizations,  with  as  many  different  ideas  of 
management,  equipment,  etc.,  are  as  useless  as  were  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  petty  kings  Iq  Germany,  and,  Bismarck-like,  he 
sweeps  them  out  of  existence,  creates  a  great  through  line,  doubles 
the  securities  or  stock,  the  interest  upon  which  is  paid  out  of  the 
saving  effected  by  consolidation,  and  all  is  highly  satisfactory,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central.  Or  a  line  is  built  and  man- 
aged with  such  sagacity  as  distinguishes  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  it  succeeds  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
State  so  extensively  that  upon  a  line  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadel).hia  it  nets  about  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Twelve  millions  of  dollars  of  this 
it  shows  upon  its  books.  From  one  to  two  millions  extra  are  ex- 
pended in  making  one  of  the  best  lines  in  the  world  out  of  a  road 
which  was  originally  designed  as  a  horse-railroad.  We  do  not 
call  our  railroad  combinations  Trusts,  but  they  are  substantially 
such,  since  they  aim  at  raising  and  maintaining  transportation 
rates  in  certain  districts.  They  are  '^  combinations''  or  ^'  sys- 
tems "  which  aim  at  monopolies  within  these  districts. 

During  the  recent  Presidential  campaign  it  suited  the  purpose 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  connect  Trusts  with  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection. But  Trusts  are  confined  to  no  country,  and  are  not  in 
any  way  dependent  upon  fiscal  regulations.  The  greatest  Trust 
of  all  just  now  is  the  Copper  Trust,  which  is  French,  and  has  its 
headquarters  in  Paris.  The  Salt  Trust  is  English,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  London.  The  Wire-rod  Trust  is  German.  The  only 
Steel-rail  Trust  that  ever  existed  was  an  international  one  which 
embraced  all  the  works  in  Europe.  Trusts  either  in  transporta- 
tion or  manufactures  are  the  products  of  human  weakness,  and 
this  weakness  is  co-extensive  with  the  race. 

There  is  one  huge  Combination  classed  with  Trusts  which  is 
so  exceptional  in  its  origin  and  history  that  it  deserves  a  separate 
paragraph.  I  refer  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  So  favorable 
an  opportunity  to  control  a  product  perhaps  never  arose  as  in  the 
case  of  petroleum.  At  an  early  stage  a  few  of  the  ablest  business 
men  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  realized  the  importance  of  the 
discovery,  and  invested  largely  in  the  purchase  of  property  con- 
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nected  with  it.  The  success  of  the  petroleum  business  was 
phenomenal,  and  so  was  the  success  of  these  people.  The  profits 
they  made,  and,  no  doubt,  as  much  capital  as  they  could  borrow, 
were  fearlessly  reinvested,  and  they  soon  became  the  principal 
owners,  and  finally,  substantially  the  only  owners  of  the  territory 
which  contained  this  great  source  of  wealth.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany would  long  ago  have  gone  to  pieces  had  it  not  been  managed, 
upon  the  whole,  in  harmony  with  the  laws  which  control  business.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  prices  of  oil  to  the  consumer  are  as 
low  to-day,  and  many  think  that  they  are  even  lower,  than  could 
have  been  attained  had  the  business  not  been  grouped  and  man- 
aged as  one  vast  concern  in  the  broad  spirit  for  which  the  Stand- 
ard oil  managers  are  famous.  They  are  in  the  position  somewhat 
of  the  Colemans,  of  Pennsylyania,  who  possess  the  chief  source 
of  the  ore  supply  in  the  East.  They  own  the  Cornwall  deposit  of 
ore  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  owns  the  source  of  the  oil 
deposit.  But  as  the  company  has  continually  to  deal  with  the 
finding  of  oil  in  other  localities,  the  price  of  its  existence  and 
success  is  the  continuance  of  that  exceptional  ability  in  its  coun- 
cils and  management  displayed  by  its  founders.  Threatened 
opposition  arises  every  now  and  then,  and  the  chances 
are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  losing 
its  practical  monopoly,  and  going  the  way  of  all 
huge  combinations.  It  is  a  hundred  to  one  whether  it 
will  survive  when  the  present  men  at  the  head  retire ;  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  when  the  present  man  retires,  for  wonderful  organi- 
zations imply  a  genius  at  the  head,  a  commander-in-chief,  with 
exceptionally  able  corps  commanders  no  doubt,  but  still  a  Grant 
at  the  head.  To  those  who  quote  the  Standard  Oil  Company  as 
an  evidence  that  Trusts  or  combinations  can  be  permanently 
successful,  I  say  wait  and  see.  I  have  spoken  thus  freely  of  that 
company  because  I  am  ignorant  of  its  management,  profits,  and 
modes  of  action.  I  view  it  from  the  outside,  as  a  student  of 
political  economy  only,  and  as  such  have^endeavored  to  apply  to 
it  the  principles  which  I  know  will  have  their  way,  no  matter 
how  formidable  the  attempt  made  to  defeat  their  operation. 

We  have  given  the  genesis  of  trusts  and  combinations  in  their 
several  forms,  ^^f^  nnestion  is.  Do  they  menace  the  permanent 
interest  of  Are  they  a  source  of  serious  danger  ? 

Or  are  th^*  my  other  similar  forms  have  proved. 
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mere  passing  phases  of  unrest  and  transition  ?  To  answer  this 
question  let  us  follow  the  operation  of  the  manufacturing  trust 
which  we  have  in  imagination  created,  salt  or  sugar,  nails,  beams, 
or  lead  or  copper ;  it  is  all  the  same.  The  sugar  refiners,  let  us 
say,  have  formed  a  Trust  after  competing  one  with  another  through 
years  of  disastrous  business,  and  all  the  sugar  manufactured  in 
the  country  in  existing  factories  is  sold  through  one  channel, 
at  adyanced  prices.  Profits  begin  to  grow.  Diyidends 
are  paid,  and  those  who  before  saw  their  property  yanish- 
ing  before  their  eyes  are  now  made  happy.  The  divi- 
dends from  that  part  of  a  man's  capital  inyested  in 
the  sugar  business  yield  him  profit  far  aboye  the  capital  he  has 
inyested  in  yarious  other  affairs.  The  prices  of  sugar  are  such 
that  the  capital  invested  in  a  new  factory  would  yield  enormous- 
ly. He  is  perhaps  bound  not  to  enlarge  his  factory  or  to  enter 
into  a  new  factory,  but  his  relatives  and  acquaintances  soon  dis- 
cover the  fresh  opportunity  for  gain.  He  can  advise  them  to  push 
the  completion  of  a  small  factory,  which,  of  course,  must  be  taken 
into  the  Trust.  Or,  even  if  he  does  not  give  his  friends  this  intima- 
tion, capital  is  always  upon  the  alert,  especially  when  it  is  bruited 
about  that  a  Trust  has  been  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  and  im- 
mediately new  sugar  manufactories  spring  up,  as  if  by  magic.  The 
more  successful  the  Trust,  the  surer  these  off-shoots  are  to  sprout. 
Bvery  victory  is  a  defeat.  Every  factory  that  the  Trust  buys  is 
the  sure  creator  of  another,  and  so  on,  cul  infinitutn,  until  the 
bubble  bursts.  The  sugar  refiners  have  tried  to  get  more  from 
capital  in  a  special  case  than  capital  yields  in  general.  They  have 
endeavored  to  raise  a  part  of  the  ocean  of  capital  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  waters,  and  over  their  bulwarks  the  floods  have 
burst,  and  capital,  like  water,  has  again  found  its  level.  It  is 
true  that  to  regain  this  level  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  may 
be  required,  during  which  the  article  affected  may  be  sold  to 
the  consumer  in  limited  quantities  at  a  higher  rate  than  before 
existed.  But  for  this  the  consumer  is  amply  recompensed  in  the 
years  that  follow,  during  which  the  struggle  between  the  discord- 
dant  and  competitive  factories  becomes  severer  than  it  ever  was 
before,  and  lasts  till  the  great  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
vindicates  itself.  Those  factories  and  managers  that  can  produce 
to  the  best  advantage  eventually  close  the  less  competent.  Capi- 
tal wisely  managed  yields  its  legitimate  profit.    After  a  time,  the 
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growth  of  demand  enables  capital  to  receive  an  anusoal  profit. 
This  in  turn  attracts  fresh  capital  to  the  manufacture,  and  we 
have  a  renewal  of  the  old  struggle,  the  consumer  reaping  the  benefit. 

Such  is  the  law,  such  has  been  the  law,  and  such  promises  to 
be  the  law  for  the  future  ;  for,  so  far,  no  device  has  yet  been  de- 
vised that  has  permanently  thwarted  its  operation.  Given  free- 
dom of  competition.,  and  all  combinations  or  trusts  that  attempt 
to  exact  from  the  consumer  more  than  a  legitimate  return  upon 
capital  and  services,  write  the  charter  of  their  own  defeat.  We 
have  many  proofs  that  this  great  law  does  not  sleep  and  that 
it  will  not  be  suppressed.  Some  time  ago,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  steel  rail  manufacturers  of  Europe  formed  a  trust  and 
advanced  the  price  of  rails  to  such  an  extent  that  American 
manufacturers  were  able  for  the  first  and  perhaps  for 
the  last  time  to  export  steel  rails  to  Canada  in  competition  with 
the  European.  But  the  misunderstandings  and  quarrels,  insepar- 
able from  these  attempted  unions  of  competitors,  soon  broke  the 
Trust.  With  vindictive  feeling?,  added  to  what  was  before 
business  rivalry,  the  struggle  was  renewed,  and  the  steel  rail 
industry  of  Europe  has  never  recovered.  It  was  found  that  the 
advance  of  prices  had  only  galvanized  into  life  concerns  which 
never  should  have  attempted  to  manufacture  rails  ;  and  so  that 
Trust  died  a  natural  death. 

During  the  great  depression  which  existed  for  several  years  in 
this  country  in  the  steel  rail  trade  many  anxious  meetings  were 
held  under  circumstances  described  in  the  genesis  of  Trusts,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  plan  of  restricting  production  should  be 
tried.  Fortunately  reaction  soon  came.  A  demand  for  rails  set 
in  before  the  plan  went  into  operation,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  restriction  of  product  was  ever  attempted,  and  the  steel  rail 
industry  was  thus  saved  from  a  great  error. 

We  have  recently  seen  the  Lead  Trust  of  this  country  shat- 
tered and  its  chief  owners  brankrupted.  The  newspapers  a  few 
weeks  ago  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  convention  of  the 
growers  of  cattle  in  St.  Louis,  resolved  to  break  down  the  com- 
bination of  slaughterers  and  shippers  in  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City.  No  business  was  poorer  in  this  country  for  many  years 
than  the  manufacture  of  nails.  It  was  overdone.  To  remedy 
this  the  manufacturers  did  not  form  a  Trast  so  far  as  the  sale  of 
product  was  conce^" — ^   ^~^  they  restricted  production.    A  cer- 
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taiii  percentage  of  their  machines  was  kept  idle.  This  percentage 
was  increased  from  time  to  time,  and  only  the  quantity  made  that 
the  market  wonid  take  at  a  certain  price.  Bat  the  result  was  that 
th«re  were  soon  more  machines  in  America  for  the  mantijhcture 
of  iron  nails  added  to  the  works  than  the  demand  for  nails  will 
require  for  many  years  to  come,  and  this  combination  of  nail 
manufacturers  went  the  way  of  all  l^rusts,  and  left  the  business 
in  a  worse  plight  than  it  was  in  before. 

The  Sugar  Trust  has  already  a  noted  competitor  at  its  heels. 
The  Copper  Trust  is  in  danger.  All  stand  prepared  to  attack  a 
"  trust "  or  "  combine  *'  if  it  proves  itself  worth  attacking;  in 
other  words,  if  it  succeeds  in  raising  its  profits  aboTe  the  natural 
lerel  of  profits  throughout  the  country  it  is  subject  to  competition 
from  CTery  quarter,  and  must  finally  break  down.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  devote  much  attention  to  the  numerous  Trusts  in  minor 
articles  which  one  reads  of,  a  new  one  appearing  every  few  days 
and  others  passing  out  of  existence,  because  they  are  all  subject 
to  the  great  law.  The  newspapers  charge  that  Trusts  exist  or  have 
existed  in  wall  paper,  shoe  laces,  lumber,  coal,  coke,  brick,  screw, 
rope,  glass,  school-books,  insurance  and  hardware,  and  twenty 
more  articles ;  but  the  fitting  epitaph  for  these  ephemeral  crea- 
tions is 

**  If  I  was  10  loon  to  be  done  for. 
I  wonder  what  I  was  beffon  for  t " 

We  may  exclaim  with  Macbeth,  as  he  watched  the  shadowy  de- 
scendants of  Banquo  filing  past,  ''What,  will  the  line  stretch  out 
to  the  crack  of  doom?''  But  as  with  Banquo's  procession,  so 
with  Trusts,  it  is  comforting  to  remember  that  as  one  approaches 
another  disappears.      They  come  like  shadows,  and  so  depart. 

So  much  for  Trusts  in  the  manufacturing  department.  Let 
us  now  examine  the  railways,  whose  "  pools  "  and  ''combinations  '* 
and  "differentials''  alarm  some  people.  In  all  their  various 
forms,  these  are  the  efforts  of  capital  to  protect  itself  from 
the  play  of  economic  forces,  centered  in  free  competition. 
In  most  cases  the  stocks  of  railways  have  been  watered.  Calcu- 
lated upon  the  real  capital  invested  the  dividends  of  railway 
lines  have  been  unusual,  and  much  above  the  return  which  capital 
generally  has  yielded  in  other  forms  of  investment.  The  en- 
tire capital  stock  of  railways  in  the  West  as  a  rule  has  cost 
little  or  nothing,  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  issued  having 
been  sufficient  to  build  them.    The   efforts   of  railway  man- 
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agers  to-day  are  therefore  directed  to  obtain  a  return  npon 
more  capital  than  would  be  required  to  duplicate  their  respeo- 
tive  properties.  Their  combimUJons  and  agreemente  of  yarious 
kinds,  which  come  to  naught  a  few  months  after  they  are  solemnly 
entered  into,  are  evidences  of  this  attempt.  But,  just  as  enormous 
profits  on  capital,  receiyed  from  the  manu&cture  of  any  article, 
are  sure  to  attract  additional  capital  into  the  production  of  the 
article,  so,  in  like  manner,  the  unusual  success  of  these  railroads 
attracts  new  capital  into  their  territory.  New  York  Central  pay- 
ing dividends  upon  its  eighty  per  cent,  stock  dividend  culminates 
in  the  West  Shore.  The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  earning,  as  I 
have  said,  something  like  thirteen  millions  per  annum  upon  its 
line  in  Pennsylvania,  has  its  South  Pennsylvania.  One  line  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Milwaukee  being  greatly  profitable,  fortunately 
brought  into  existence  a  parallel  road.  The  two  being  unusually 
profitable,  fortunately  resulted  in  a  third.  There  was  one  line 
between  these  points,  and  now  there  are  six ;  and  should  the  six 
combine  to-morrow  and  exact  from  the  public  one  per  cent,  more 
return  upon  capital  than  the  average  return,  there  would  soon  be 
seven,  and  very  properly  so. 

This  proves  once  more  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  evading 
the  great  law,  provided  capital  is  free  to  embark  in  competing 
lines.  In  Great  Britain  and  throughout  Europe  generally  a  differ- 
ent policy  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  railways  from  that  of  the 
free-to-aH  policy  which  we  have  followed.  The  railways  and  other 
transportation  routes  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  order  to  get  permission 
to  build,  have  cost  nearly  as  much  per  mile  as  our  cheapest  West- 
em  lines  have  cost  to  buUd.  Manchester,  for  instance,  has  re- 
cently decided  to  construct  a  canal,  thirty  miles  long,  to  Liver- 
pool, and  the  expense  incurred  in  obtaining  permission  from  Par- 
liament to  embark  capital  in  this  enterprise  has  cost  nearly  half 
a  million  of  dollars  up  to  this  date.  The  Government,  through  a 
committee  of  Parliament,  determines  whether  a  proposed  line  is 
actually  needed,  and  to  settle  this  point  everybody  connected 
with  existing  transportation  facilities  in  the  neighborhood  appears 
before  the  committee  to  prove  that  it  is  not  needed,  while  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  are  at  enormous  expense  to  prove  by 
hundreds  of  experts  that  it  is.  The  empirical  decision  of  the 
oommlttei  at  thifiaui«f  Of**"^*^  on  this  question  is  not  to  be 

L  «f  te  capitalists  interested. 
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They  know  much  better  than  any  committee  of  the  Legislature 
are  likely  to  know  whether  the  work  in  question  will  pay  a  fair 
diyidend^  and  this  is  the  best  proof  that  it  is  required.  The  result 
of  the  American  policy  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  attempts  upon  the  part  of  our  railways  to  thwart  the  eco- 
nomic laws,  neyertheless,  tlie  American  people  enjoy  the  cheapest 
transportation  in  the  world.  The  railway  rates  upon  freight  in 
Europe,  compared  with  those  in  America,  show  startling  contrasts. 
The  cost  of  freightage  on  English  lines  is  upon  the  ayerage  more 
than  double  the  American  charge,  and  in  many  cases  which  I  have 
examined  it  is  three  times  as  great.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  Brit- 
ish charge  is  far  beyond  three  times  the  American. 

A  friend  bought  a  cargo  of  grain  at  Leith,  which  had  paid  one 
dollar  per  ton  freight  from  New  York ;  it  cost  him  ninety-six 
cents  per  ton  to  transport  it  thirty-fiye  miles  inland.  Another  pur- 
chased six  hundred  tons  charcoal  pig-iron  upon  Lake  Superior, 
which  cost  four  dollars  per  ton  freight  to  Liyerpool;  he  paid  $2.87 
per  ton  to  carry  it  eighty  miles  inland  by  rail  to  his  mills.  For 
this  amount  our  trunk  lines  carry  rails  five  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  as  against  eighty  miles  in  Britain.  If  Europe  enjoyed  our 
advantages  of  free  competition  in  its  transportation  system,  the 
dcTelopment  of  its  resources  would  be  surprising,  eyen  at  this  late 
day  in  its  history.  There  is  in  my  opinion  only  cause  for  hearty 
congratulation  as  regards  our  railway  policy.  Its  eyils  are  trifling ; 
its  adyantages  oyer  all  other  systems  in  the  world  enormous. 

The  people  of  America  can  smile  at  the  efforts  of  all  her  rail- 
way magnates  and  of  all  her  manufacturers  to  defeat  the  econom- 
ic laws  by  Trusts  or  combinations,  or  pools,  or  ^'  differentials,''  or 
anything  of  like  character.  Only  let  them  hold  firmly  to  the 
doctrine  of  free  competition.  Keep  the  field  open.  Freedom  for 
all  to  engage  in  railroad  building  when  ^d  where  capital  desires 
subject  to  conditions  open  to  all.  Freedom  for  all  to  engage  in 
any  branch  of  manufacturing  under  like  conditions. 

There  can  then  be  no  permanent  extortion  of  profit  beyond  the 
ayerage  return  from  capital,  nor  any  monopoly,  either  in  trans- 
portation or  manufacturing.  Any  attempt  to  maintain  either 
must  end  in  jbulure,  and  failure  ultimately  disastrous  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  temporary  success  of  the  foolish  effort  It  is  simply 
ridiculous  for  a  party  of  men  to  meet  in  a  room  and  attempt  by 
paning  resolutions  to  change  the  great  laws  which  goyem  human 
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affairs  in  the  business  world,  and  this,  whether  they  be  railway 
presidents,  bankers  or  manufacturers. 

The  fashion  of  Trusts  has  but  a  short  season  longer  to  run,  and 
then  some  other  equally  Tain  deyice  may  be  expected  to  appear 
when  the  next  period  of  depression  arrives;  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  serious  injury  can  result  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  business  from  any  or  fdl  of  these  movements.  The  only 
people  who  have  reason  to  fear  Trusts  are  those  foolish  enough  to 
enter  into  them.  The  Consumer  and  the  Transporter,  not  the 
Manufacturer  and  the  Bailway  owner,  are  to  reap  the  harvest. 

Even  since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  new  form  has  appeared 
upon  the  stage  in  the  shape  of  '*  The  Presidents'  Agreement — an 
agreement  among  gentlemen,''  in  which  the  parties  engage  to  con- 
trol, strangle  and  restrict  the  future  development  of  our  magnificent 
railway  system  under  the  laws  of  natural  growth,  at  a  time  when 
the  country  requires  this  development  as  much  as  it  ever  did. 
These  gentlemen  are  not  going  to  engage  in  building  lines  which 
will  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  healthy  competition,  or  permit 
such  to  be  built  hereafter.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  soon  this 
toy  will  be  discarded,  like  its  predecessors,  for  another,  and  that 
the  very  men  apparently  most  pleased  with  this  new  rattle  will 
then  regard  it  with  the  greatest  contempt,  and  go  forward  in  the 
good  work,  as  hitherto,  developing  the  railway  system  wherever 
and  whenever  they  think  they  see  a  fair  chance  for  profit.  When- 
ever existing  railways  exact  from  the  public  more  than  a  fair  re- 
turn upon  the  actual  capital  invested,  or  upon  the  capital  which 
would  be  required  to  duplicate  existing  lines,  competing  lines  will 
be  built — fortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  country — which  is 
much  more  concerned  in  getting  cheap  transportation  than  it  is  in 
insuring  dividends  for  capitalists  ;  and  whenever  a  percentage  is 
to  be  obtained  by  the  negotiation  of  railway  securities,  bankers 
will  be  found — also  fortunately  for  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try— who  will  gladly  find  a  market  for  them  without  stopping  to 
inquire  whether  monopolies  are  to  be  overthrown  by  the  new 
lines. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  exact  for  more  than  a  brief 
season,  and  a  very  brief  seaBon  indeed,  unusual  profit  upon  actual 
capital  invested  either  in  Transportation  or  Manufacture,  so  long 
as  all  are  free  to  compete,  and  this  freedom,  it  may  safely  be  as- 
serted, the  American  people  are  not  likely  fi  ;- 1. 

A  'iLBXBOIB. 


THE  NEXT  POLAR  EXPEDmON. 


There  is  hardly  anything  more  uncertain  than  oonjectnnd 
geography,  nnless  it  be  the  snrmises  as  to  the  course  of  future 
expeditions  that  may  conyert  conjectural  into  assured  geograph- 
ical matters.  But  having  undertaken  to  write  an  article  on 
^*  The  Next  Polar  Expedition/'  I  approach  the  subject  with  a  feel- 
ing that  there  can  possibly  be  evolyed  a  series  of  conjectures,  out 
of  which  might  grow  one  or  two  that  may  prove  to  be  closely 
allied  to  prophecy. 

The  facts  on  which  such  conjectures  can  be  based  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  more  difficult  than  all,  it  is  hard  to  give  the  true 
value  to  each  from  which  to  reach  the  deductions.  As  when  a  person 
starts  an  enterprise  in  a  locality  and  fails  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  whether  the  locality  will  not  support  such  an  enterprise  or 
whether  the  manager  would  not  have  failed  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing in  about  any  locality,  so  when  a  polar  enterprise  has  en- 
countered disastrous  results,  it  is  not  always  quite  clear  what  it  has 
proven,  whether  or  no  the  route  is  an  inordinately  dangerous  one 
in  that  land  of  dangerous  journeys,  or  if  the  blame  is  not  mostly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  party  that  met  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quence. It  would  seem  quite  clear  to  a  person  that  if  several  ex- 
peditions had  passed  safely  over  a  given  route,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  another  had  fallen  wounded  by  the  wayside  on  the 
same  path,  that  surely  the  party  and  not  the  path  was  to  blame. 
But  even  this  is  far  from  being  always  true,  and  especially  so 
over  polar  paths,  for  there  is  no  element  so  conspicuous  in  the 
disasters  of  that  frigid  land  as  the  element  of  climate,  and  none  so 
variable.  A  dozen  indifiPerently  managed  and  carelessly  equipped 
parties  may  march  over  a  route  safely,  and  one  guided  by  an  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent  explorer,  with  all  the  known  resources 
in  his  power,  receive  a  disastrous  check  from  this  source  should  a 
fickle  Nature  see  Ut  to  launch  an  unusually  severe  season,  or  com- 
bination of  ice-floes  and  ice-packs  against  him.     I  have  stood  on 
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the  shore  of  a  polar  sea  that  was  historic  with  the  horrors  of  Aro- 
tio  disaster^  and  seen  it  when  a  yachting  jaunt  could  have  been 
enjoyed  on  its  placid,  iceless  waters.  Therefore,  although  the 
subject  of  danger  is  a  most  necessary  one  to  consider  in  its  bear- 
ings on  the  next  polar  expedition,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  almost  one 
of  too  indefinite  a  nature,  from  season  to  season,  to  consider  as  be- 
ing conclusiye  over  some  of  the  routes  where  such  variable  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  as  in  the  past.  There  is,  however,  one 
element  of  danger  in  the  Arctic,  whatever  be  the  route  selected, 
that  it  is  well  worth  considering,  and  in  which  it  also  dif- 
fers largely  from  similar  undertakings  in  other  zones  of  the  earth. 
{  refer  to  the  condition  of  too  much  preliminary  success  in  an 
Arctic  enterpise  not  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  party  itself.  The 
first  successes  in  almost  all  undertakings  are  so  generally  the  most 
important,  as  creating  an  enthusiasm  and  ardor  to  carry  the  pro- 
jector through  the  later  and  probably  more  difficult  parts,  that 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  there  could  be  any  exception  to  the 
rule,  but  the  history  of  all  Hyperborean  horrors  is  that  of  a  too 
abundant  success  in  the  first  part  of  the  undertaking,  a  success 
that  has  afterwards  proven  to  be  a  trap.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  naval  expeditions,  or  of  the  naval  efforts  of  other  expeditions 
where  such  efforts  have  led  the  party  through  long  and  tortuous 
channels  of  ice-laden  waters. 

The  nearest  that  any  Arctic  navigator  ever  came  to  accom- 
plishing the  Northwest  Passage— that  goal  of  all  polar  exploration 
for  so  long  a  time — was  by  Sir  Robert  McClure,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  in  the  ^^  Investigator,^^  who,  striking  a  modt  fortunate  season 
and  combination  of  open  water  and  freedom  from  ice,  got  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  way  through  from  the  Pacific  side,  and  within 
a  day's  unobstructed  sail  of  points  that  had  been  reached  by  navi- 
gators from  the  Atlantic  side,  when  his  seeming  good  fortune 
turned,  and  he  was  shut  up  in  tlie  Bay  of  Mercy,  as  he  named  it, 
but  which  came  near  being  a  most  unmerciful  harbor  of  refuge 
to  his  party,  as  after  events  proved.  Its  salvation  was  one  of 
the  many  miracles  of  that  land  of  miraculous  escapes.  The 
next  three  or  four  summers  were  of  the  usual  Arctic 
character,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  ''  Investigator  "  could  not 
be  budged  from  the  Bay  of  Mercy.  Forced  to  free  his  party  from 
the  frost  fettered  ship  his  fate  would  probably  have  been  akin  to 
that  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  had  not  that  whole  part  of  tho  polar 
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regions  been  aliye  with  searchers  for  the  ill-fated  Sir  John  (Sir 
Robert,  too,  was  bent  on  the  same  errand),  one  of  which  rescued 
him  just  as  he  was  starting  on  a  long  desperate  trip  to  the  near- 
est Hudson  Bay  Company^s  post,  the  result  of  which  trip  would 
probably  have  emphasized  the  danger  of  too  much  good  luck  in 
the  first  part  of  an  Arctic  undertaking.  We  could  burden  the 
reader's  time  with  almost  a  score  of  similar  examples,  wherein  too 
much  success  at  first  has  only  added  to  the  seriousness  of  the  dis- 
aster after,  or  more  than  likely  determined  the  same. 

Beviewing  this  most  serious  cause  of  casualties  in  cold  weather 
climes,  it  is  seen  that  the  weather  or  other  elements  are  somewhat 
yariable  there,  so  that  icy  obstructions  may  be  normal  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  then,  for  only  a  season  or  two,  may  practically 
disappear.  The  Arctic  navigator  who  strikes  such  an  exceptional 
season  is,  compared  with  his  predecessors,  either  extremely  lucky 
or  unfortunate,  according  to  whether  it  allows  him  to  accomplish 
his  main  object,  or  only  sets  a  trap  for  him  to  prevent  his  escape 
after  luring  him  into  the  thickest  of  Arctic  obstacles.  Baron  von 
Nordenskidld,  the  famous  Swedish  explorer  of  the  polar  regions, 
in  forcing  the  Northeast  Passage,  struck  such  a  favorable  season, 
and  reaped  immortality  as  a  result;  but  the  list  of  those  who  have 
only  been  lured  into  labyrinths  of  trouble  by  such  preliminary  suc- 
cess is  much  larger,  very  much  larger,  so  large  in  fact  that  it 
is  possible  only  to  refer  to  the  few  cases  already  spoken 
of.  If  ''  the  next  polar  expedition  **  should  be  a  pole-seeking  one 
— ^for,  despite  the  popular  belief  that  all  Arctic  expeditions  are  of 
this  character,  the  proportion  of  them  is  really  very  small — it  is 
evident  that  this  unfortunate  ratio  will  even  be  increased,  for  in  the 
light  of  past  disasters  it  can  never  be  hoped  that  any  season  will 
ever  be  so  favorable  as  to  allow  a  successful  dash  to  be  made  to 
the  pole  based  wholly  on  the  assistance  it  can  render.  There  must 
be  many  other  elements  joined  to  this  one  to  accomplish  that  all- 
absorbing  but  sensational  feat.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  pole 
was  a  centre  from  which  radiated  a  series  of  these  deep  channels 
of  water  that  were  no  better  than  traps,  somewhat  like  the  snare- 
nets  that  boys  used  to  set  for  quails  and  partridges,  all  of  which 
converged  to  a  central  net,  where  the  birds  were  finally  forced 
and  killed. 

If  I  were  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  next  polar  expedition,  I 
d  have  but  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  probably  be  a 
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grav,  i£»  in  fMt,  there  is  not  more  than  one.    This,  agmin^  may  be 
followed  in  its  wake  by  the  usual  number  of  relief  and  aearchinx 


To  hanrd  a  guees  as  to  which  European  country  may  take  the 
initiatiTe  in  such  an  expedition  would  be  much  more  Tague  and 
doabcfuL  It  will  more  than  likely  be  some  of  the  maritime  n»- 
tioos  of  the  northern  half  of  that  continent.  Great  Britain,  Oer- 
many,  Sweden,  etc.,  etc,  not  only  from  the  greater  likelihood  of 
asa-faring  people  to  undertake  such  expeditions,  but  also  reason- 
ing from  the  history  of  European  enterprises  in  the  past  in  these 
directions.  To  publish  a  supposition  as  to  which  one  of  these 
powers  would  probably  be  the  base  for  the  next  expedition  would 
be  a  wilder  guess  than  even  the  wild  ones  I  have  already  has- 
arded. 

From  its  very  favorable  position,  and  the  large  amount  of 
excellent  material  to  work  with,  both  as  to  men  and  supplies,  it 
would  seem  that  Russia  would  naturaUy  be  chosen  as  a  good 
country  to  base  an  opinion  upon.  Tet  in  the  light  of  past  events 
an  of  the  northern  explorations  of  Russia  have  been  of  a  more 
substantial  and  practical  character  than  North  Pole  seeking  expe- 
dioos,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  she  will  change 
her  record  at  this  period  of  time.  Still,  Bussia  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful,  if  not  the  most  successful  nation,  in  her 
northern  undertakings,  planning  them  well  and  carrying  them 
to  practical  conclusions;  and,  leaving  out  all  national  con- 
siderations, I  think  any  one  who  has  the  North  Pole's 
attainment  at  heart,  and  who  has  studied  Arctic  history, 
would  like  to  see  an  expedition  bound  for  the  north- 
em  axis  of  the  earth  composed  of  the  walrus  and  seal  hunters, 
who  every  summer  ply  their  hardy  vocation  around  the  bleak 
iee-ladffli  shores  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  for  the  naval  contingent, 
and  for  the  sledgemen,  such  men  as  assisted  Baron  von  Wrangell 
to  make  his  famous  journey  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  miles 
along  the  frozeu  shores  of  Arctic  Siberia.  If,  coupled  with  a 
favorable  season,  such  an  expedition  could  not  make  the  pole,  I 
would  be  willing  to  chronicle  it  among  the  impossibilities  until 
snoceaefol  aerial  navigation,  or  something  equivalent,  settled  the 
SBOsational  question  for  all  time  to  come.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that   Bassia  will  take  a  hand  in  such  an  expedition  for  some 

e,  or  until  science  clearly  proves  that  there  can  be  something 
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utilized  out  of  enterprises  whose  sole  direction  is  the  north,  until 
that  point  is  reached  where  every  direction  is  to  the  south. 

Almost  directly  north  of  Russia  lies  the  "Franz-Josef  route" 
to  the  pole  that  was  first  discoyered  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Arctic  expedition  in  the  **  Tegethoff/'  although  its  main  purpose 
was  to  try  and  determine  the  navigability  of  the  Northeast  Pass- 
age. It  is  probably  the  route  that  will  be  selected  by  the  next 
pole-seeking  expedition,  if  the  united  testimony  of  nearly  all 
Arctic  travelers  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  basis.  More  of  them 
have  united  in  recommending  this  way  as  the  most  likely  to  give 
successful  results  than  any  other  I  can  now  recall.  It  might  not 
be  my  selection,  but  I  am  not  called  upon  to  give  my  opinion  as 
to  the  best  route,  but  the  one  the  most  likely  to  be  followed,  should 
a  North  Pole  expedition  be  the  next  one  to  leave  civilization 
for  the  polar  regions.  Its  greatest  competitor  is  the  Smith 
Sound  route,  between  northern  Greenland  and  the  Parry  or  Arc- 
tic Archipelago.  It  is  probably  much  harder  to  reach  Franz- 
Josef  Land  with  a  vessel  than  to  secure  a  footing  somewhere  in 
Smith's  Sound,  but  once  on  this  ill-defined  island  or  continent,  it 
seems  to  present  much  better  facilities  for  land  work  or  sledging 
to  the  pole.  Payer  made  a  sledge  journey  along  its  western 
shores  within  a  few  miles  of  the  highest  northing  known,  and 
from  where  he  returned  he  could  still  see  it  trending  off  to  the 
North  and  presenting  as  good  sledging  as  he  left  when  he  turned 
back.  Smith's  Sound  has  had  the  most  recent  disaster  of  account 
in  the  Arctic,  and  that,  too,  is  likely  to  turn  future  travelers  to- 
ward Franz-Josef  Land.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, has  two  ship's  bones  left  on  its  shores,  the  "  TegethoflPs," 
that  bore  the  discoverers  thither,  and  the  "  Eiva's,"  an  English 
private  ship  under  Mr.  Leigh-Smith,  that  ventured  too  near 
its  ill-fated  shores.  The  coast  line  character  of  Franz-Josef  Land 
is  much  less  mountainous  than  that  of  Smith's  Sound,  and  it  is  in 
this  that  we  find  it  superior  for  sledging  purposes,  and  for  two 
reasons.  The  first,  which  any  one  would  easily  surmise,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  land  is  naturally  more-  available  for  sledge 
dragging,  should  the  party  be  forced  off  the  ocean  ice  for  any 
reason,  while  the  second,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
although  the  least  understood  by  those  not  familiar  with  Arctic 
sledging,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  lower  and  less  mountainous  the  land 
the  shal^^^^fe^  the^MM^and  as  a  consequence  the  rough. 
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hummocky  ice  (which  is  simply  huge  hillocks  of  ice  jammed  and 
frozen  together^  each  berg  drawing  many  feet  of  water)^  are 
stranded  at  more  or  less  distance  from  the  shore»  leaving  a 
narrow  but  most  acceptable  strip  of  smooth  salt-water 
ice  between  the  hummocks  and  the  shore  line.  Along 
this  strip^  however  winding  it  may  be,  as  it  follows  all 
the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  far  better  progress  can  be  made  with 
a  sledge  than  by  any  ''cut-offs^'  that  can  possibly  be  made 
through  hummocky  ice.  It  is  the  most  typical  case  known  of 
''  the  longest  way  around  is  the  nearest  way  home.'^  The  sub- 
ject of  sledging  is  one  that  is  going  to  enter  more  largely  into  the 
consideration  of  North  Pole  seeking  expeditions,  in  that  it  has 
been  so  uniformly  successful  where  judiciously  managed,  while  all 
the  great  calamities  are  more  or  less  directly  and  indirectly  trace- 
able to  the  maritime  side  of  the  expeditions,  which  have  about 
reached  their  limits  of  possibilities  in  Arctic  endeavors,  unless  a 
favorable  season,  or  other  conditions  which  they  cannot  control, 
temporarily  assist  them  should  they  be  fortunate  enough  (or  un- 
fortunate, as  I  have  explained)  to  strike  them,  but  on  which  they 
can  in  no  wise  depend.  This  subject  of  hummocky  ice  therefore 
is,  or  certainly  ought  to  be,  a  very  important  one  in  forecasting 
the  probable  route  of  the  next  polar  expedition,  whether  its  ob- 
ject be  the  North  Pole  or  any  other  of  the  many  that  have  lured 
people  to  that  region. 

It  is  probably  not  putting  it  too  strong  to  say  that  hummocky 
ice  has  defeated  the  purpose  of  more  Arctic  sledge  parties  than 
an  other  obstacles  put  together  many  times  over.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  party,  in  retreating  from  the  ice-imprisoned  '*  Teget- 
hoff,''  near  Franz-Josef  Land,  made  but  twelve  miles  in  a  month's 
hard  work,  and  it  is  seldom  that  white  men  can  makeover  a  mile 
and  a  half  a  day  traveling  through  it.  The  Eskimo  sledgemen,  of 
course,  do  much  better  under  equivalent  circumstances,  but  the 
farthest  I  ever  knew  them  to  make  with  a  fair  sized  load  (about 
six  hundred  pounds)  was  ten  miles  in  fourteen  hours'  hard  work, 
and  this  exertion  so  disabled  the  native  dog-driver  that  he  could 
not  proceed  next  day,  and  was  noticeably  weakened  for  two  or 
three  days  after  that.  From  this  advantage,  then,  that  Franz- 
Josef  Land  has  over  Smith's  Sound,  despite  the  disadvantage  of 
harder  maritime  approach,  I  think  it  safe  in  asserting  that  it  will 
be  the  next  route  selected  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 
VOL.  OXLTin.— KO.  387.  11 
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There  is  one  ronte  that  has  been  proposed  by  one  of  the  best 
Arctic  authorities  (Parry)^  where  a  dare-devil  dash  for  the  North 
Pole  may  be  made  some  day^  although  I  in  no  way  put  it  above 
the  Franz- Josef  route  as  the  most  likely  to  be  taken  soon,  and 
that  is  the  ronte  that  leads  north  from  Spitzbergen  as  a  base.  It 
has  no  shores  to  follow,  and  the  party  taking  it  must  put  boldly 
out  to  sea  on  the  ice  which  covers  it  here  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  get  back  to  its  base  (the  northern  capes  of  Spitzber- 
gen) before  the  ice  breaks  up  and  cuts  off  its  retreat.  This  route 
was  used  by  Parry,  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  in  1827,  when  he  made 
the  highest  northing  to  that  date  (in  fact  it  was  the  first  Arctic 
expedition  whose  main  object  was  to  gain  ground  in  that  direc- . 
tion),  and  his  record  remained  the  best  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, until  passed  by  Sir  George  Nares'  party,  to  be  again 
passed  by  Lieutenant  Greely's  a  few  years  later.  Parry 
started  on  his  sledge  trip  late  in  the  spring  and  soon 
found  the  ice  floating  south  faster  than  he  could  travel  north, 
when  he  returned,  having  made  82^  45'  N.  Getting  back 
to  England  he  urged  on  the  Admiralty  the  plan  of  returning  to 
Spitzbergen,  which  is  easily  reached  by  ships,  remaining  there  one 
winter  and  starting  in  the  spring  a  month  or  two  earlier  than  on 
his  former  expedition,  or  before  the  fixed  ice  began  drifting  souths 
As  a  means  of  beating  present  records  I  think  Parry's  plan  a  very 
good  one,  and  one  that  is  comparatively  safe  for  that  notoriously 
unsafe  region;  but  to  make  to  the  pole  and  back  before  the  retreat 
is  cut  off  it  ranks  among  the  wildest  of  all  foolhardy  plans  in  an 
undertaking  given  to  that  order  of  plans.  It  is  likely  that  it  will 
be  tried  some  day  if  the  other  routes  mentioned  fail  a  few  times 
more. 

Summing  it  all  up  into  a  sentence,  I  think  that  the  next  polar 
expedition  will  be  a  North  Pole  seeking  one,  and  that  it  will 
emanate  from  some  of  the  northern  European  countries,  its  route 
being  by  Franz-Josef  Land,  with  Smith  Sound  a  close  second, 
and  a  bare  possibility  of  the  Spitzbergen  route  being  selected. 

I  have  not  considered  the  proposed  German  expedition  to  the 
Antartic  regions,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Henry  Villard,  of 
our  own  country,  is  so  deeply  interested,  for  the  reason  that  being 
already  hp^'  "  "  ^d,  if  rumors  are  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  past 

the  poir  \g  can  be  allowed  in  its  case.    Its  object 

will  bf  in  a  region  but  poorly  known.    It  is  ex- 
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tremely  doubtful,  in  fact,  if  any  South  Pole  seeking  will  ever  be 
organized  until  the  North  Pole  struggle  has  been  settled  by  a  vic- 
tory. The  objects  of  reaching  them  are  purely  the  sensational 
ones  of  doing  a  something  in  which  others  have  failed,  so  that  the 
North  Pole  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  such  objects  until  it  is 
attained,  and  its  greater  convenience  to  the  northern  nations  will 
also  select  it  as  the  one  with  which  to  battle. 

While  it  is  hard,  indeed,  to  cast  the  hyperborean  horoscope  as 
to  the  next  polar  expedition,  even  in  the  light  of  past  events,  it 
is  quite  easy,  indeed,  to  say  where  the  next  polar  expedition  should 
be  directed  in  order  to  accomplish  something  worthy  of  the  risks 
incurred.  /  refer  to  the  accurcUe  determination  of  the  north  mag- 
netic  pole,  a  problem  that  those  best  informed  have  pronounced  to 
be  of  very  considerable  scientific  value,  certainly  the  highest  to 
be  found  in  the  polar  regions.  This  point  was  determined  by  its 
discoverer.  Sir  James  Clarke  Boss,  in  1831,  as  well  as  could  be  done 
with  the  instruments  of  that  time,  and  probably  to  within  an  error 
less  than  its  daily  or  annual  fluctuation;  for  the  magnetic  pole,  like 
the  magnetic  needle  of  the  compass,  seems  to  have  its  daily,  annual 
and  great  secular  variations.  It  is  this  latter,  in  fact,  a  slow  move- 
ment to  the  westward,  that  it  is  so  important  to  determine  in  order  to 
settle  certain  problems  of  terrestrial  magnetism  that  will  be  of  value 
to  that  rapidly  developing  and  now  very  useful  science.  Magnetic 
surveys,  at  great  cost  and  exertion,  have  been  more  or  less  completed 
in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  Lines  of  equal  magnetic 
declination,  lines  of  no  declination,  and  other  magnetic  elements 
have  been  carefully,  and  after  much  labor  thoroughly  charted 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth,  as  aids  to  navigation  and  other 
arts  more  or  less  dependent  thereon.  Magnetic  observatories  have 
been  established  in  the  higher  civilized  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  changes  and  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
With  all  these  carefully  conducted  observations  the  only  point  of 
great  importance,  the  north  magnetic  pole,  has  not  been  scien- 
tifically determined  or  observed,  owing  to  its  comparatively  inac- 
cessible situation  in  the  Arctic  regions.  It  is  clearly  beyond  our 
space  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  its  importance,  which  has  been 
BO  often  afiBrmed  by  leading  scientists  familiar  with  terrestrial 
magnetism,  but  if  the  reader  would  only  reflect  on  the  vast  and 
useful  progress  made  recently  in  magnetism,  electro-magnetism 
and  electricity^  he  can  conceive  something  of  its  utility  and  be^r- 
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ing;  he  can,  at  least,  clearly  see  that  it  wonld  be  more  credit  to 
Smith  to  accomplish  this  problem  than  to  reach  eighty-flye  de- 
grees north  latitude  after  Jones  and  Robinson  had  tamed  back  at 
eighty-four  degrees  north,  defeated. 

Weyprecht,  the  scientist,  originated  and  elaborated  a  plan 
for  occupying  the  "  run  *'  of  the  Arctic  regions  with  temporary 
scientific  observations,  and  the  plan  was  afterwards  carried  out. 
fifteen  being  so  established  for  a  short  while.  The  only  point 
he  mentioned  as  being  worthy,  and  on  which  he  was  especially 
desirous  of  fixing  one  of  them,  was  ''near  the  centre  of  mag-^ 
netio  intensity, '^  and  yet  none  of  the  fifteen  stations  were 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  this  one  spot  he  had  selected,  and 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  although  he  had  passed  to  the 
"  silent  majority  **  before  his  plan  was  consummated.  His  view 
of  the  North  Pole  is  worthy  of  mention  here  as  ''being  of  no 
more  significance  for  science  than  any  other  point  in  high 
latitudes/' 

This  north  magnetic  pole  is,  roughly,  about  on  the  intersection 
of  the  70th  parallel  and  the  100th  meridian  west  of  Oreenwich — ^two 
co-ordinates  that  are  always  represented  on  even  the  smallest  maps, 
and  is  therefore  easily  found.  To  attempt  to  reach  it  by  the  sea, 
or  with  a  ressel,  would  be  hazardous,  as  in  its  immediate  yicinity 
has  taken  place  the  greatest  number  of  naval  disasters  of  any 
district  in  the  polar  regions.  Small  sledge  parties,  however,  have 
visited  it  without  any  calamitous  results,  and  this  clearly  indicates 
the  nature  of  the  expedition  that  could  safely  settle  the  problem. 

It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  next  polar  expedition  that  ought  to 
be  undertaken. 

Fbedsbiok  Schwatka. 
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IHTBODUCTIOK    BT    THE    AUTHOB. 

Thb  following  pamphlet  was  written  at  Oxford,  nearly  eight 
years  ago,  in  March,  1881,  by  way  of  a  protest,  as  its  title  and 
contents  show,  against  the  first  of  series  of  Bampton  lectures, 
delivered  by  Mr.  John  Wordsworth,  then  tntor  of  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, now  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  was  written  in  a  mood  of 
strong  feeling,  and  printed  immediiitely,  by  Messrs.  Slatter  & 
Rose,  the  representatives  of  that  firm  of  booksellers  in  the  Oxford 
High  street  by  which  Shelley's  luckless  pamphlet  was  issued  in 
1811.  But,  moved  probably  by  natural  caution,  the  printers  and 
publishers  omitted  to  insert  any  printer's  or  publisher's  name 
in  the  little  brochure,  an  omission  which  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
inexperience  of  the  writer.  The  said  writer,  waiting  a  little 
tremulously  for  results  on  the  day  of  publication,  was  told,  first, 
that  the  pamphlet  was  exciting  interest,  and  that  copies  were  be- 
ing rapidly  sold — ^then,  after  a  few  hours'  intenral,  that  the  sale 
had  been  suddenly  stopped  by  the  intervention  of  a  well-known 
High  Church  clergyman,  who  was  at  the  time  vicar  of  a  church 
in  Oxford.  This  dignitary,  it  appeared,  went  into  Messrs.  Slat- 
ter ft  Boee^s  shop,  bought  the  pamphlet,  read  it,  and  instantly 
noticed  that  it  bore  no  printer's  name.  He  at  once  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  firm  to  the  circumstance,  and  to  the  fact  that  such 
an  omission  is  a  legal  offence.  The  firm  understood  that  they 
must  either  withdraw  the  pamphlet  or  suffer  for  it,  and  that  same 
evening  the  whole  stock  of  copies  was  returned  to  the  author  with 
a  letter  of  regret. 

The  writer  of  the  '^protest ''  felt  some  natural  indignation,  and 
the  matter  would  probably  have  been  carried  further,  but  for  the 
fact  that  at  the  same  moment  a  serious  accident  overtook  the 
Bampton  lecturer,  and  in  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  whole  of  Ox- 
ford, the  feeling  which  had  originally  dictated  the  pamphlet  and 
the  irritation  caused  by  its  summary  suppression  were  both 
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equally  merged.    The  returned  copies  were  stowed  away»  and  the 
incident  passed  ont  of  mind. 

It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I  bring  this  bygone  protest  in  be- 
half of  a  liberal  religion  once  more  into  the  light  of  day.  But  ''Bob- 
ert  Elsmere'^  seems  to  have  brought  me  friends  in  America,  and 
I  have  had  many  cordial  requests  to  write  for  the  American  public. 
It  will  be  best  for  me  in  the  future  to  confine  myself,  wholly  or 
mainly,  to  that  type  of  writing  which  has  already  won  a  hearing. 
But  meanwhile  this  ^'  protest ''  is  beside  me ;  it  contains  all  the 
leading  thoughts  of  ^'Robert  Elsmere;'^  and  thoagh  seven  years  of 
added  thought  and  reading  stand  between  me  and  it,  though  the 
opening  is  crude,  and  the  whole  slight  and  incomplete,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to-day  of  its  judgments  or  its  aspirations.  Both 
have  become  more  of  a  commonplace  now  than  they  were  when 
these  few  pages  were  written.  Thought  in  England  is  moving 
fast.  The  labors  and  debates  of  scientific  theology,  which 
for  half  a  century  have  been  mainly  the  occupation  and  the  inter- 
est of  experts,  are  now  beginning  to  penetrate  the  popular  Eng- 
lish mind  as  they  have  never  done  before.  To  judge  from  the 
Manchester  Church  Congress  of  this  year,  and  from  many  recent 
books  on  religious  subjects,  marked  by  a  fresh  type  and  character, 
we  are  now  fairly  in  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  of  populari- 
zation which  may  have  enormous  results  for  our  religious 
life  and  institutions.  It  has  taken  fifty  years  of  absorb- 
ing industry  and  exhaustive  debate— Strauss's  '*Leben  Jesu'* 
appeared  in  1835 — to  form  in  the  mind  of  the  student 
of  to-day  a  picture  of  Christian  origins,  such  as  the  stu- 
dent of  half  a  century  ago  could  not  have  conceived,  and  which 
by  its  essential  and  convincing  truth  is  destined  to  pass,  slowly 
perhaps,  but  certainly,  from  the  few  to  the  many.  The  earlier 
irrational  view  of  the  Old  Testament  is  practically  broken  down. 
When  bishops,  deans  and  divinity  professors  join  with  the  mass  of 
educated  lay  opinion  in  disavowing  it,  the  victory  for  the  liberal 
side  may  be  regarded  as  won.  Bound  the  New  Testament  our 
own  English  struggle  is  uuly  beginning.  Here  the  work  of 
popularization  is  all  to  do.  We  shall  not  be  very  largely  affected 
by  those  results  of  criticism  which  have  been  gained  mainly  by 
foreign  students,  working  under  conditions  of  freedom  to  which 
English  theology  r-  "*  does  not  wish  to  pretend,  until 

those  results  ha^  vted,  remolded  and  reclothed  by 
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the  English  brain.  We  still  look  for  an  English  ''Leben  Jesu,'' 
or  an  English  "  Urchristenthum  "  which  shall  deal  with  these 
great  subjects  freely  and  scientifically,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
a  tone  and  accent  to  which  English  feeling  can  respond.  Learn- 
ing has  no  nation ;  the  scholar  Is  cosmopolitan  ;  but  each  people 
has  its  own  spiritual  language,  and  the  accumulations  of  the 
scholar  must  take  shape  in  their  language  before  they  can  affect 
the  multitude.  To  this  work  of  translation,  so  to  speak,  and 
presentation,  many  of  those  who  ponder  the  story  and  the  destiny 
of  Christianity  will  do  well  to  turn  themselves  in  the  years  that 
lie  before  us.  The  religious  harrest  of  the  future  is  whitening  on 
every  side.  Faith  need  fear  nothing.  There  was  never  more  of 
it  than  there  is  to-day  in  the  midst  of  what  we  call  our  age  of 
doubt.  But  the  forms  and  agencies  of  faith  have  their  vast 
importance  in  our  relative  world,  and  it  is  they  which  need 
change  and  adjustment.  The  Positivist  exclaims  against  the  loss 
of  time  and  qnergy  which  seem  to  him  involved  in  the  process  ; 
the  believer  in  the  life  ^'  hid  with  Christ  in  Ood  **  replies  that 
nothing  is  or  can  be  wasted  which  tends  to  refresh  the  springs  of 
action  in  mankind,  or  to  kindle  in  the  individual  that  force  of 
spiritual  affection  and  desire  which  alone  can  keep  him  constant 
to  the  great  ideals  of  the  race. 


A  PROTEST. 
[Addbbssed  to  Thosb  Who  Attended  the  Bakftok  Leo- 
tube  OP  Sunday,  Mabch  6, 1881.] 

"  0THKB8, 1  doubt  not.  if  not  wie^ 
Tbe  lasne  of  our  tolLi  BhaU  Me ; 
And  (they  forgotten  and  unknown) 
Young  ohfldxen  gather  as  their  own 
The  harvett  that  the  dead  had  sown." 


UBsBtraei  from  SyUainu  efSampiom  Lecture,  delivered  Firet  Sunday  in  Leni, 
Morek  ^  ISSL— "  The  present  nnsettlement  In  Religion.— Its  relation  to  the  move 
ment  of  civiHttton.— genae  of  iiOnstiee  often  felt  in  a  time  of  tran8itloii.~Book  of 
Jobi— Christ,  howerer,  oonnectsnnbelief  and  sin.— Moral  oanses  of  nnbelief,  (1)  Pre- 
judice, (9  Seyere  alaims  of  religion,  (8)  InteUeotoal  fanlts,  esi>.  Indolence,  coldness, 
,  pride  and  ararlce."] 


The  first  Bampton  Lecture  of  the  present  series  had  been  ex- 
pected with  much  interest.  The  character  and  attainments  of 
the  lecturer  attracted  to  St.  Mary's  many  beyond  the  rar"-^-^ 
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personal  friends  or  official  attendants.  A  syllabus  had,  indeed, 
been  circulated  beforehand,  which,  'while  it  had  rejoiced  some  by 
its  promise  of  plain  speaking,  had  repelled  and  saddened  others. 
But  even  among  those  so  repelled  there  were  many  who  went  to 
hear  Mr.  Wordsworth*  last  Sunday,  believing  that  behind  the 
narrowness  of  personal  yiew  indicated  by  the  syllabus,  there 
would  still  be  visible  in  his  lectures  the  learning  and  the  religious 
power  which  he  is  known  to  possess,  learning  and  power  from 
which  even  those  might  profit  who  knew  themselves  to  differ 
widely  from  him.  To  what  extent  this  conviction  may  be  re- 
warded in  later  lectures  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  As  far 
as  the  first  lecture  was  concerned,  at  any  rate,  it  found  but  small 
confirmation.  Mr.  Woodsworth  delivered  a  sermon  to  which 
many  among  his  senior  hearers  must  have  listened  in  almost  equal 
pain  and  wonderment.  Is  this  all,  one  asked,  that  a  religious 
preacher  at  the  centre  of  English  intellectuid  activity,  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  a  study  of  religious  thought  and  of  the 
religious  life  in  man,  can  tell  us  about  that  great  movement  of 
the  human  mind  against  the  traditional  Christian  theology  which 
is  to  many  of  us  the  most  important  fact  of  our  day  and  age  ? 
Does  he  see  no  further,  does  he  understand  no  more  than  this  ? 
And,  if  so,  whence  comes  a  blindness  so  absolute  and  a  narrow- 
ness so  complete  ? 

This  must  have  been  the  first  feeling  of  many.  The  second, 
perhaps,  may  have  been  one  of  willing  excuse  for  the  preacher 
himself.  The  relief  of  such  an  utterance  as  that  of  last  Sunday 
must  have  been  very  great.  The  strain  upon  the  religious  posi- 
tion is  nowadays  painfully  felt  by  those  who  are  its  pledged  de- 
tenders.  The  dissent  from  orthodox  opinion,  amid  which  so 
many  orthodox  people  are  compelled  to  live,  produces  an  inevit- 
able irritation,  to  which  the  finest  natures  must  at  times  yield. 
And  to  an  orthodox  clergyman,  cut  off  by  the  nature  of  things 
from  understanding  the  higher  forms  of  what  he  calls  ''  XJnbe- 

•Asthls  "protest  WM  originaUy  oaUed  forth  by  a  pArttoular  erent,  the  name  erf 
an  IndlTidual  remains  neoessarfly  oonneoted  with  it.  In  republishing  it  I  would  hare 
eflkoed  the  siimy^^lplaoe  and  ciroamstanoe,  but  that  the  little  pieoe  of  writing 
would  so  lii|§^^^^^^ptj  and  Ufo  it  possesses.   NatnraUj  the  name  of  the  Iso- 

I  Bishop  of  Salisbiiry,  is  here  only  as  repre- 

Still,  if  I  were  writing  this  first  paragraph 

i  emphatia   The  more  personal  gentleness 

oneeelf  or  of  oonTictlon  in  othenb—tha 

I  them  as  they  pass. 
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lief/'  and  therefore  affected  by  no  balancing  and  modifying  con- 
siderations^  the  lower  forms  of  it  are  often  inexpressibly  trying 
and  disquieting.  If  he  is  moreover  an  Oxford  tutor  and  living 
much  among  young  and  immature  men,  he  naturally  sees  a  great 
deal  of  the  purely  disadvantageous  and  disastrous  side  of  the  loos- 
ening hold  of  Christian  sanctions  upon  human  life.  Moral 
deterioration  as  the  direct  result,  or  at  least  as  the  marked 
accompaniment  of  changed  opinions,  has  come  more  than  once 
within  his  personal  experience.  What  such  deterioration  proves 
is  no  more  than  the  natural  antagonism  as  old  as  humanity,  between 
the  "  flesh  *'  and  the  ''  spirit, '^  between  *'  the  natural  man ''  and 
the  ''  things  of  Hoi/*  but  granted  the  orthodox  standpoint,  the 
orthodox  conclusion,  with  all  its  insensibility  to  other  aspects  of 
the  question,  is  yet  intelligible — ^'unbelief  is  sin,  and  always  im- 
plies the  antecedent  presence  of  moral  evil  in  the  unbeliever. '' 

It  may  indeed  be  remembered  that  the  Bampton  Lecturer 
of  last  Sunday  has  had  afar  wider  experience  than  this  open  to 
him  had  he  chosen  to  use  it.  This  University  might  have  sup- 
plied him  with  types  of  unorthodox  belief  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  jejune  and  reckless  free-thinking  of  the  self- 
indulgent  undergraduate  or  young  fellow.  There  are  men  in  our 
midst,  some  of  whom  are  probably  well  known  to  each  one 
of  us,  in  whom  the  highest  points  of  Christian  character  are 
combined  with  a  slowly-formed  and  firmly-held  conviction  of  the 
hoUowness  of  the  claims  made  by  the  popular  Christianity  upon  the 
reasonable  faith  of  men.  But  to  the  preoccupied  controversialist, 
burning  with  what  he  believes  to  be  a  supernatural  message,  and 
honestly  indignant  with  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  its  reception, 
such  lives  are  either  practically  unknown  for  lack  of  understand- 
ing &culty  on  his  side,  or  if  he  is  in  any  way  able  to  appreciate 
them,  they  represent  to  him  a  mystery  which  like  so  many  other 
orthodox  "  mysteries  '^  he  does  not  allow  to  trouble  his  modes  of 
argument.  In  this  way  only  can  such  a  sermon  as  this  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  be  understood.  On  the  one  hand,  a  mind 
in  passionate  possession  of  a  half-truth,  entirely  convinced, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  frequent  connection  between  low 
standards  of  character  and  unorthodox  beliefs;  on  the 
other  hand  a  practical  incapacity  for  understanding,  or 
for  admitting  into  the  argument,  the  related  and  equp^* 
demonstrable  truth,  of  the  frequent  connection  between  the  hi( 
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standards  of  character  and  this  same  order  of  beliefs;  here  are  the 
two  factors  in  this  strange  result.  Such  an  intellectual  temper  is 
obviously  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  It  will  find  the  Nemesis  which 
follows  upon  all  sacrifices  of  the  greater  truth  to  the  lesser,  upon 
all  failures  in  intelligence  and  in  sympathy.  But  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  directly  argued  against — even  if  such  an  argument  were  not,  in 
theological  controversy,  a  slaying  of  the  slain. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  while  the  impression  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's sermon  is  still  fresh  upon  us,  to  endeavor  to  make  plain 
to  ourselves  what  kind  of  lives  these  are  which  his  theory  of  un- 
belief and  sin  professes  to  explain  to  us.  It  is  quite  evident  to  the 
Bampton  Lecturer  that  unorthodox  belief  is  a  kind  of  practical 
arm-chair  philosophy  adopted  for  very  sufficient  practical  reasons. 
A  man  finds  the  exercise  of  his  religion  inconvenient  and  uncom- 
fortable. It  asks  too  much  from  weak  human  nature.  Not 
only  its  ideal  demands  but  the  conditions  of  its  every-day  mainte- 
nance are  too  hard.  The  undergraduate  or  the  young  fellow,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  college  rooms,  is  apt  to  find  an 
easy  chair  and  a  book  more  attractive  than  college  chapel.  At 
the  same  time  a  clever  man  finds  himself  called  upon  to  acknowl- 
edge that  cleverness  is  of  infinitely  less  worth  than  godliness  and 
that  there  are  many  things  in  the  world  which  are  not  open  to 
him  to  judge,  but  which  have  been  judged  for  him  already  ;  and 
against  concessions  of  this  kind  vanity  rebels.  In  Mr.  Words- 
worth's eyes  it  is  all  so  delightfully  simple.  Self-indulgence,  van- 
ity,— in  these  two  words  may  be  summed  up  the  whole  great 
change  which  all  around  us  is  writing  its  indelible  mark  upon 
human  society. 

Perhaps  in  the  place  of  the  direct  argument  we  have  no  taste 
for  attempting,  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  place  beside  the 
description  thus  confidently  given  of  the  genesis  of  unbelief, 
sketches  of  two  types  of  life.  The  types  may  be  verified  by  each 
one  of  us  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  question  his  own  expe- 
rience sufficiently  closely ;  to  deny  that  they  exist  is  only  to  put 
the  denier  out  of  court.  The  majority  of  orthodox  people  at  the 
present  day  are  in  fact  prepared  to  admit,  however  reluctantly, 
the  existence  in  ever  increasing  numbers  of  the  first  type. 
They  will  be  more  inclined  perhaps  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  second.  But  as  with  bodily  so  with 
intellectual    featr  ^er     is    not     always    the    best 
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judge  of  his  own  likeness.  In  the  first  place^  however^  let  ns  en- 
deavor to  define  what  *^  unbelief/'  on  its  intellectual  side^  really 
means.  It  means  a  particular  way  of  judging  a  series  of  docu- 
ments and  events,  a  particular  view  of  the  nature  of  historical 
eyidence,  or  of  the  qualities  of  historical  testimony  in  given  ages 
of  human  development.  Since  the  Christian  system  is  a  vast  his- 
torical product  depending  upon  innumerable  historical  records, 
''  unbelief,''  which  is  a  particular  mode  of  judging  this  system, 
must,  intellectually  speaking,  be  a  matter  of  literary  and 
critical  judgment.  The  Christian  problem,  as  the  world 
is  now  beginning  to  understand,  is'  first  and  foremost  a 
literary  problem.  A  priori,  for  instance,  there  is  no  tenable 
argument  against  miracles,  but  a  wider  literary  and  historical  ex- 
perience shows  us  how  they  arise,  and  that  in  certain  states  of 
human  development  they  always  do  and  must  arise.  To  assume 
a  power  of  judging  the  popular  Christianity  from  inside,  from 
the  standpoint  of  intuition  and  ''spiritual  certainty,'' without  a 
knowledge  of  its  relations  and  conditions  as  a  great  literary 
and  historical  problem,  is  to  hide  one's  head  in  the  sand. 
It  may  be  desirable  that  the  mass  of  mankind,  who  have  no 
gift  for  unraveling  literary  problems,  should  continue  to 
hide  their  heads  in  the  sand,  but  the  fact  remains,  and 
cannot  be  seriously  disputed.  The  Christian  question  is  a 
question  of  documents,  of  minute  and  intricate  series  of  facts,  of 
a  long  course  of  historical  development,  on  the  one  side  of  doc- 
trine, on  the  other  of  organization — matters  all  of  them  for  the 
trained  literary  critic,  to  be  judged  in  the  temper  and  by  the 
methods  now  universally  applied  to  similar  classes  of  fact.  Here, 
however,  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  join  issue  with  us.  The  Chris- 
tian problem,  he  would  say,  is  indeed  to  a  large  extent  a  literary 
problem,  but  it  is  not  to  be  judged  "  in  the  temper  and  by 
the  methods  now  universally  applied  to  other  classes  of  fact." 
We  must  in  reality  address  ourselves  to  it  in  a  spirit 
wholly  unique  and  peculiar.  Reason,  indeed,  is  the  only 
instrument  by  which  we  can  intellectually  apprehend  anything. 
Beason  must  therefore  be  our  instrument  in  this  case, 
but  in  this  problem  alone  of  all  problems  success  is  impossible 
unless  reason  is  re-enforced  by  feeling,  unless  we  hope  to  find  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  ''Is  orthodox  Christianity  true?" 
Unless,  that  is,  we  enter  upon  the  investigation  with  our  minds 
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already  half  made  np^  and  powerfully  affected  by  thosp  passioiiB 
of  love  and  fear  which  the  philosophies  of  all  ages  have  endeavored 
to  exclude  from  the  processes  of  argument^  failure,  ».  e.,  a  nega- 
tive answer,  is  probable,  and  to  this  failure  moral  evil  will  attach. 
It  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  form  of  sin,  by  pride,  by  indo- 
lence, by  selfishness  and  worldliness  of  temper,  and  so  on. 

How  does  such  an  assumption  fit  with  the  actual  processes  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  development  going  on  around  us  ?  Let 
us  suppose  that  two  young  men  of  similar  gifts  and  position  in 
life  are  entering  upon  manhood  and  taking  their  places  in  this 
University.  Both  perhaps  have  been  brought  up  in  religious 
homes,  and  both  are  reverent  and  high-minded,  clinging  with  un- 
questioning loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  ideals  and  the  doctrines  they 
have  been  trained  to  accept.  In  both  the  inner  life  is  real  and 
active,  and  Christianity  a  fact  of  no  merely  inherited  and  tradi- 
tional significance.  A,  however,  has  perhaps  been  rather  more  sub- 
jected to  literary  influences  than  G,  and  he  is  naturally  of  a  more 
fearless  and  positive  temper,  inclined  to  liberalism  in  politics,  boy- 
ishly ardent  for  reforms  as  such,  and  in  love  very  likely  with  certain 
special  social  and  administrative  projects  within  the  hearing  of 
which  he  has  been  brought  up.  He  has  the  curiosity  to  boot,  which 
is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  youth  and  untried  abilities.  Turn 
him  into  a  library  and  it  is  his  eager  desire  to  explore  these 
books  with  their  famous  titles,  and  so  to  gather  round  the  great 
names  which  meet  his  eye  and  ear  perpetually  in  his  new  Univer- 
sity life,  the  ideas  which  belong  to  them.  The  world  of  books, 
which  perhaps  throughout  a  healthy  and  conscientious  school 
life  has  been  of  little  comparative  importance  to  him,  be- 
comes now  absorbingly  real  and  attractive.  He  learns  how 
to  read  and  he  begins  to  think.  If  he  has  the  literary,  as 
distinct  from  the  more  strictly  scientific  bias,  he  will  be  variously 
tempted  by  all  kinds  of  reading,  by  history,  by  criticism,  by 
poetry.  For  a  long  time  his  reading  is  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity 
and  enjoyment  to  him.  He  is  too  untrained  to  be  able  to  deduce 
any  general  ideas  from  it,  and  it  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
body  of  habits  he  has  inherited  from  home  training.  His  Sunday 
is  spent  as  he  believes  his  home  people  would  wish  him  to  spend 
it,  and  the  religious  services  of  a  University  town  are  full  of  in- 
terest and  pleasure  f  world  indeed  for  him,  is  full 
of  interest  and  var  I  of  goodness,  and  the  moment 
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for  attempting  to  explain  it  has  not  yet  come.  It  is  enongh  merely 
to  explore  and  to  enjoy. 

Bat  the  process  of  assimilation  goes  on^  and  the  boy  grows  into 
the  man.  The  reading  for  Besponsions  and  for  Moderations  is 
exchanged  for  the  reading  for  Greats.  Meanwhile,  daring  his 
leisare  time  and  in  vacations,  he  has  been  accamalating  a  great 
stock  of  miscellaneoas  ideas  and  impressions  from  books,  and  in 
the  coarse  of  this  accumalation  the  mind  has  been  growing  and 
the  intellectual  facalty  hardening.  The  period  of  comparison 
arrives  for  him,  as  it  arrives  for  nations  and  for  sciences. 
His  knowledge  has  to  be  sifted,  to  be  pat  in  order,  to  be 
penetrated  with  ideas,  to  take  its  place  in  relation  to  life 
and  in  relation  to  religions  beliefs  The  process  of  this  new  in- 
tellectaal  operation  is  slow  and  often  half  conscioas.  But  as  he 
follows  it  he  becomes  for  the  first  time  really  alive  to  a  fact  which 
had  been  up  till  now  a  mere  shadow  to  him.  It  becomes  strikingly 
plain  to  him  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  persons  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  that  there  have  been  large  numbers  of  persons  in  the 
past,  of  many  of  whom  he  knows  that  he  cannot  pretend  to  be 
the  equal  either  in  character  or  ability,  who  are  wholly  unprepared 
to  accept  the  particular  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  world  and 
human  life  which  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  essential.  Once 
made  aware  of  these  fundamental  diversities  of  view,  they  become 
to  him  for  a  time  the  overmastering  fact. 

They  are  forced  upon  him  by  his  Greats  reading ;  they  appear 
to  him  in  books  and  subjects,  which  he  had  handled  of  old  in 
light-hearted  unconsciousness.  And  then  comes  the  question,  so 
right,  so  inevitable,  ''  If  there  are  so  many  ways  of  thinking,  is  it 
possible,  is  it  probable  that  my  way  of  thinking  is  the  only  right 
one?''  But  he  remembers  that  it  is  not  his  way  of  thinking 
only.  Orthodox  Anglicanism  has  been  fortified  by  much  writing, 
by  the  energies  of  many  lives,  by  the  growth  of  a  long  tradition. 
Burdened  with  his  first  doubts,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  aids  of 
Ohristian  fellowship,  to  the  resources  of  his  home  ties,  to  the  sup- 
ports of  Christian  worship.  And  these  for  a  time^uffice,  his  unbelief 
appears  to  him  a  sin  to  be  striven  against,  and  the  questions  so 
long  preparing,  and  in  reality  so  irresistible,  are  for  a  time  driven 
back.  But  the  force  of  slowly-matured  powers  and  accumulated 
circumstances  is  not  to  be  so  neutralized.  In  such  a  mood  as 
he  has  now  reached  he  might  have  fled  into  the  mountains  with 
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St.  Benedict^  and  so  crushed  for  ever  the  perilous  questionings. 
But  modern  life  has  to  be  faced  and  cannot  be  escaped  as  could 
the  life  of  the  fifth  century.  The  struggle  returns,  inevitably 
returns  by  the  mere  progress  of  life  and  thought.  His  intel- 
lectual training,  this  keen  and  varied  instrument  he  has  been 
for  so  long  unconsciously  maturing,  begins  to  work,  whether 
he  will  or  no,  upon  the  whole  field  of  philosophical  ideas;  it  has 
perfected  itself  upon  a  succession  of  literary  problems — it  attacks 
now,  whether  he  will  or  no,  the  great  literary  problem  of  Christi- 
anity. It  matters  little  whether  he  gives  the  process  direct  en- 
couragement. In  all  probability  he  refrains  from  reading  books 
which  he  knows  would  harass  his  religious  belief.  But  the  belief 
is,  notwithstanding,  harassed  and  strained  perpetually.  In  his 
historical  and  philosophical  reading,  in  the  incidents  of  every-day 
life,  in  newspapers,  in  periodicals,  in  sermons  above  all,  the  inner 
disturbance  finds  incessant  aggravation.  At  last  a  question  of 
authorship,  an  attempt  to  sift  some  half-legendary  mate- 
rial, or  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  given  writer's  testimony, 
under  certain  ascertained  conditions  of  time  and  place,  will  sud- 
denly lead  him  direct  by  the  natural  transitions  of  thought,  into 
comparisons,  into  analogies  and  inferences,  from  which,  after 
long  pondering,  he  awakes  to  find  a  new,  and  as  it  seems  to  him, 
bewildering  and  terrible  light  breaking  upon  life.  Thencefor- 
ward it  is  of  little  importance  how  the  change  thus  initiated  is 
carried  on,  whether  he  undertakes  an  elaborate  examination  into 
the  claims  of  orthodox  Christianity,  or  whether  the  detachment 
from  his  early  beliefs  remain  still  indirect  and  gradual  in 
operation.  In  the  end  the  Time  Spirit  conquers,  and 
long  before  his  triumph  is  acknowledged  to  the  soul,  the 
Christian  religion  is  dumbly  felt  to  have  been  drawn 
within  the  circle  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  to  have  been  there 
stript  of  its  peculiar  pretensions.  When  full  recognition  of  the 
altered  state  of  things  arrives,  it  brings  with  it  the  no  longer 
avoidable  confession  that  the  whole  vast  system  of  dogmatic 
Christianity,  with  all  its  lovely  and  imposing  associations,  is  but 
one  of  many  systems  that  human  nature  has  in  turn  framed  for 
its  shelter  and  support,  that  like  all  other  theologies  the  world 
has  seen,  it  is  the  product  of  human  needs  and  human  skill. 

What  follows  ?  Inevitably  a  time  of  struggle  and  of  blankness, 
when  all  ths  landmarks  of  life  and  conduct  appear  to  waver,  and 
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the  bitterness  of  lost  certainty  makes  itself  abundantly  felt.  Is 
the  Christian's  happy  certainty  of  an  ideal  purpose  in  this  life  and 
an  ideal  justice  in  the  next  indeed  a  delusion  ?  Is  there  really  no 
rest  in  God^  no  peace  in  Christ  ?  Has  the  gracious  figure  of  Gali- 
lee and  of  Calvary  in  reality  no  significance  different  in  kind  from 
that  which  attaches  to  the  other  heroic  and  tender  figures  which 
have  illumined  human  history  ?  Is  there  indeed  no  certainty  of 
our  whence,  no  news  of  our  whither  ?  Is  death  the  end  ?  And 
if  so,  of  what  unrelenting  power  are  we  the  bruised  and  helpless 
playthings  ? 

But  if  the  mind  we  have  been  describing  is  of  temper  fine 
enough  to  bear  the  strain,  its  history  will  not  end  here.  With 
some  men  less  richly  dowered  by  nature  with  the  religious  gift, 
such  a  crisis  would  lead  to  an  attitude  of  pure  agnosticism,  and 
life  would  be  to  them  henceforward  confessedly  inexplicable.  In 
matters  of  conduct  they  would  claim  to  be  guided  by  the  aggregate 
experience  of  civilized  mankind,  and  according  to  the  relative  de- 
grees of  moral  cultivation  or  moral  sensitiveness,  in  each  case, 
this  experience  would  represent  a  higher  or  a  lower  standard.  In 
poetry,  in  human  relationships,  in  natural  beauty,  they  would 
look  for  the  soothing  or  stimulating  forces  necessary  for  the  susten- 
ance of  moral  life  at  all.  But  in  the  case  we  have  been  considering 
we  have  been  dealing  throughout  with  a  strongly  religious  tempera- 
ment, combined  with  a  keen  and  honest  intellectual  faculty.  The 
intellect  has  now  had  its  satisfaction,  but  the  needs  of  the  inner 
life  become  only  the  more  pressing.  It  is  dimly  felt  that  in  work, 
in  unselfishness,  in  charity,  may  be  found  the  bridge  from  the 
present  chaos  to  some  surer  spiritual  ground.  Some  hard  intellec- 
tual task,  helped  forward  by  homely  self-denial  and  varied  by 
some  quiet  work  of  charity  or  public  usefulness  is  accordingly  un- 
dertaken. Life  and  thought  flow  on,  blindly  and  painfully  often, 
but  by  patient  effort,  by  resolute  sincerity,  the  soul  is  slowly 
nearing  its  appointed  goal.  Months  or  years  may  pass,  but 
the  end  is  not  the  less  sure.  To  the  heart  that  has  been 
darkened  by  the  eclipse  of  old  ideals,  God,  the  Highest 
Ideal,  at  last  reveals  Himself.  In  a  region  far  removed 
from  the  trains  of  thought  and  argument  which  had  broken 
down  for  him  the  claims  of  received  opinions  ;  far  out  of  reach 
of  all  questions  of  criticism  and  exegesis,  of  historical  develop- 
ment and  historical  method^  the  soul  rises  to  the  source  of  I^ve, 
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of  Trath^  of  Beauty^  and  finds  consolation.  There  are  diffiool- 
ties  here^  indeed^  which  the  intellect  allows  and  faces.  But  in 
the  high  region  of  philosophic  possibilities^  such  a  nature  as  we 
have  imagined  embraces  the  possibility  which  satisfies  it  most 
deeply,  and  this  possibility  will  be — God. 

Here,  then,  at  last  is  rest  and  permanence.  For  this  is  ground 
which  has  never  been  and  never  can  be  successfully  attacked. 
God  cannot  be  proved  from  outside,  but  neither  can  He  be  dis- 
proved. No  perfecting  of  the  historical  method,  no  compara- 
tive handling  of  religions,  can  cut  the  ground  from  under  this 
faith.  Other  men,  he  feels,  are  free  to  disbelieve  it.  But  he 
feels  also  with  joy  unspeakable  that  he  is  free  to  believe  it,  and 
the  kernel  of  the  inner  life  thus  saved,  he  begins  to  construct  its 
whole  anew. 

And  as  the  reconstruction  proceeds  he  recovers  all  that 
is  permanent  in  Christianity.  He  finds  again  the  Master,  no 
longer  disguised  from  him  by  the  veils  whether  of  ignorant 
love  or  of  intellectual  subtlety,  but  living,  true,  intelligible, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus.  He  makes  the  name  of  Christian  his 
own  once  more,  and  will  assert  his  right  to  it  no  less  passionately 
than  reasonably.  In  the  present  and  in  the  future  he  looks  for  a 
regenerate  Christian  society,  purified  by  submission  to  the  Divine 
education  of  the  world,  but  as  fervent  and  as  high-minded  as  of 
old.  Meanwhile  life  is  summed  up  for  him  in  two  relations,  his 
relation  to  God,  and  his  relation  to  this  ideal  Christian  society. 
**In  Thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trusty^  expresses  the  spirit  of 
the  first,  while  the  second,  which  contains  his  practical  every-day 
life,  with  its  work,  its  charities,  its  tolerances,  will  be  regulated 
and  inspired  by  words  long  known  to  him  and  now  infinitely  wid- 
ened in  meaning,  *'  Thi%  do  in  remembrance  of  me." 

But  while  the  Christian  passion  in  its  purest  form  thus  revives 
in  him,  it  leads  him  to  make  no  compromise  with  truth.  If 
miracles,  however  innocently  manufactured,  are  untrue  in  fact 
and  misleading  in  philosophy,  if  the  Creeds,  therefore,  are  a  mere 
collection  of  propositions,  venerable  for  their  antiquity  and  asso- 
ciations, but  in  no  way  binding  on  the  enlightened  conscience ; 
if  the  Bible  represents  an  important  section  of  the  religious  life 
of  mankind,  but  a  section  only,  to  be  handled  and  judged  like 
other  sections, — ^he  will  endeavor  to  let  these  truths  also, 
secondary  as  they  are,  express  themselves  in  his  life.    He  will 
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not  profess  to  belong  to  a  Church  which,  by  its  accredited 
officers  and  accepted  formnlsB,  regards  the  Greeds  and  the  miracles 
as  the  essential  basis  of  Christian  belief.  The  loss  of 
common  worship  he  will  feel  simply  and  seriously  as  a  loss 
and  a  privation,  but  it  will  appear  to  him  his  duty  to  bear  it. 
Only  by  perfect  sincerity,  by  such  consistency  as  it  is  in  his  power 
to  reach,  can  he  advance  the  future  he  desires.  The  development 
he  traces  in  himself  he  believes  and  knows  to  be  progressing  in 
many  other  hearts.  By  and  by  will  come  the  time  for  union  and 
for  action.  Meanwhile  he  will  not  betray  the  cause  of  Truth, 
which  is  the  cause  of  every  child  about  him  for  whom  the  new 
world  is  to  be  framed,  by  joining  in  any  dream  of  compromise  or 
any  premature  schemes  of  Church  Eeform,  the  object  of  which 
may  be  to  obscure  and  reconcile  differences  which  seem  to  him — 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  world's  history — ^vital.  The  differ- 
ences must  be  felt,  must  be  acknowledged ;  the  ground  must  be 
cleared,  then  may  come  the  re-building. 

Now  let  us  put  beside  this  type  of  character  so  real,  so  increas* 
ingly  frequent  among  us,  another  type  not  less  real,  and  very  much 
more  frequent. 

In  the  case  of  C  the  balance  of  temperament  is  perhaps  slightly 
different.  The  whole  man  is  a  little  slower  and  more  timid  than 
in  the  case  of  A.  Instead  of  a  bias  toward  change,  tiiere  is  a 
natural  bias  against  it,  strengthened,  perhaps,  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  home  life,  by  the  politics  of  his  family  or  of  his  circle.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  considerable  intellectual  power,  and 
his  career  at  school,  or  at  college,  will,  for  a  while, 
be  scarcely  distinguishable  in  main  outlines  from  that 
of  A.  He  has  very  much  the  same  religious  opinions  as  A, 
for  a  time  neither  more  nor  less  strongly  held.  And  he  too  has  to 
pass  under  the  yoke,  has  to  endure  the  questioning  of  the  modem 
spirit  which  cannot  now  be  escaped  by  any  average  intelligence. 
Again,  we  have  disturbance  and  recoil,  but  the  disturbance  is  less 
great,  and  the  recoil,  speaking  broadly,  is  permanent.  From  the 
beginning  those  who  knew  him  might  have  prophesied  the  worst- 
ing of  the  scientific  instinct  by  the  religious  in  case  of  conflict.  All 
his  natural  timidity  and  conservatism  re-enforces  the  religious 
side,  and  the  result  is  never  really  doubtful.  The  risks  on  all  hands 
of  free  scientific  inquiry  are  felt  to  be  too  great,  the  mind  cannot  face 
tbem,  and  the  conscience  is  soon  taught  that  there  is  no  need  to  f  aoQ 
vol..  cxLvni.— HO.  387.  13 
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them.  Orthodox  friends  are  at  hand  to  assure  him  that  the  inqniry 
is  itself  sinful^  and  that  to  make  it  is  merely  to  waste  the  f ovoee  of 
his  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Can  he  expect  to  reach  a  higher  and 
a  wider  truth  than  has  been  reached  by  those  about  him  whom  he 
has  been  taught  from  his  childhood  to  respect  and  revere  ?  Be* 
f ore^  therefore,  he  has  even  grasped  the  elementary  conditions 
of  the  problem,  the  young  man  consciously  takes  his  stand  for 
orthodoxy.  Thenceforward  nothing  is  less  free  to  him  thim 
thought.  Intellectual  activity  indeed  of  many  kinds,  thanks  to 
the  vastness  of  human  knowledge,  is  still  open  to  him,  within  the 
strictest  limits  of  orthodoxy. 

The  mind  beccmies  learned  in  many  things  having  onbe  con* 
sented  to  be  ignorant  of  some,  and  with  the  compromise  the  whole 
man  is  more  than  content.  Upon  any  inquiry  into  disputed  points^ 
if  such  inquiry  is  ever  forced  upon  him  by  the  course  of  his  fu- 
ture life,  he  will  enter  in  the  spirit  inculcated  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth, that  is  to  say,  in  the  strong  hope,  or  rather  in  the  practi- 
cal certainty  of  finding  the  particular  answer  he  desires.  A  sol- 
dier might  as  well  go  to  battle  having  first  deliberately  disarmed. 

With  what  subtlety  and  passion,  with  what  delicate  ingenuity, 
the  conservative  temper  whether  in  religion  or  politics,  once 
adopted,  may  be  fed  from  within  and  without,  till  all  opposed  to 
it  becomes  a  mere  shadow  or  vexation,  the  history  of  the  world 
can  testify.  But  neither  passion  nor  ingenuity  can  alter  the 
fact,  or  stay  truth.  The  man  who  cherishes  it  to  the  stunting 
and  dwarfing  of  other  powers  in  him  than  the  religious,  has  his 
reward,  but  he  has  also  his  punishment.  Arrived  at  maturity, 
t)erhaps  landed  safely  in  Holy  Orders,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  read 
a  critical  book  with  fairness  and  intelligence,  or  to  understand 
any  but  the  coarsest  aspects  of  the  liberal  and  scientific  school  of 
thought.  He  is  like  a  man  who  has  lost  his  sense.  In  old  days 
it  may  have  been  ^'I  will  not  accept  such  and  such  a  conclusion,^' 
now  it  is  quite  naturally,  "  I  cannot.''  The  power  of  free  judg- 
ment and  appreciation  is  gone,  and  he  rejoices  in  its  departure. 
Such  a  power  is  only  compatible  with  "  unbelief,"  and  "  unbe- 
lief is  sin:"  sin,  not  only  in  himself,  in  the  only  case  of  which  he 
truly  knows  the  history,  but  sin  in  all  other  cases,  in  men  of 
whom  he  knows  nothing  within  or  without  but  the  one  bare  &ct 
of  their  "  opinion** '" 

This  is  a  viev  ipted  will  often  give  great  per- 
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flonal  relief  to  a  good  man  sorely  troubled  by  the  religions  pros* 
pecta  of  the  present  day,  mid  as  life  goes  on,  like  many  other  or- 
thodox formnls  it  will  reoeive  perpetual '' confirmation. '^  The 
holder  of  it  interprets  by  its  aid  the  careless  and  self-indulgent 
life  of  a  free-thinking  friend  or  pupil.  Every  moral  lapse  in  the 
case  of  such  a  man  has  a  niche  in  the  orthodox  scheme.  It  proves 
what  it  14  asked  to  prove,  and  of  any  other  kind  of  proof,  in  a 
particular  range  of  subjects,  the  observer  has  long  trained  him- 
self to  take  no  heed.  Human  nature  is  happily  illogical,  and 
with  what  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  personal  character  such  a 
view  is  compatible  we  all  know.  The  loss  of  power  to  translate 
it  into  tynmnical  action  has  led  in  Qod^s  teaching  of  the  world 
to  the  loes  of  desire  so  to  translate  it.  But  not  the  less  does  such 
a  position  represent  a  spiritual  evil  and  defect,  not  the  less  is  it 
a  danger  and  an  obstacle  to  the  harmonious  growth  of  human 
society.  To  the  man  holding  it,  understanding  of  A's  life  is  hence- 
forth impossible.  He  could  not  understand  it  if  he  would.  If  he  is 
ever  brought  intimately  across  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  made 
to  feel  his  nobility  and  purity  of  nature,  he  will  dismiss  the  prob- 
lem of  his  life  as  one  of  those  mysteries  with  which  a  Christian  is 
not  bound  to  meddle.  God  knows  best  for  what  purpose  evil  is 
sometimes  endowed  with  such  fair  outer  semblance,  but  that 
unorthodox  opinions  are  themselves  sin,  and  spring  from  sin, 
is  an  explanation  of  the  puzzles  of  the  day  so  interwoven  with  all 
his  habits  of  thought  that  repeated  experiences  of  the  kind  will 
make  little  or  no  impression  upon  him.  He  has  darkened  his  own 
eyes,  and  the  good  he  is  incapable  of  perceiving  passes  him  by,  to 
make  its  due  impression  in  the  Divine  purpose  on  other  souls  less 
cloedy  barred  against  it. 

Such  lives  as  we  have  described  under  the  head  of  A  are  known  to 
all  of  us.  They  are  known,  indeed,  to  men  of  the  Bampton  Lectur« 
er's  persuasion.  But  by  others  they  are  not  only  known  but  under- 
stood. Young  hearts  still  open  and  generous  can  be  fired  by  their 
devotion,  by  their  unworldliness,  by  their  width  of  cultivation  and 
of  sympathy.  Older  men  in  whom  the  religious  sense  properly  so 
ealled  has  not  been  duUed  or  overlaid  by  controversy  or  by  dog- 
matio  zeal  are  drawn  to  them,  and  are  able  to  acknowledge  the 
Divine  Presence  in  them,  across  whatever  differences  of  creed 
or  practice.  In  the  stir  of  towns,  in  college  rooms,  in  quiet  country 
,  an  increasing  number  of  such  lives  are  lived  amongst 
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US  year  by  year.  Silently,  but  surely,  they  are  preparing  us  for  a 
new  religious  order.  Misunderstood  on  both  sides,  on  the  scien- 
tific as  well  as  on  the  religious,  they  are,  nevertheless,  children 
of  the  new  household  of  faith,  first-fruits  of  that  new  Oardeu  of 
the  Lord  whose  scheme  and  plan  is  even  now  visible  among  us. 
Their  presence  betokens  the  first  stirrings  of  a  religious  move- 
ment, which  has  given  many  premonitory,  and  as  it  has  often 
seemed  aborttve,  signs,  but  which  is  now  truly  upon  us,  and 
of  which  no  one  can  foresee  the  results.  When  shall  this  stir 
become  visible  activity  and  progression  ?  When  shall  we  see 
the  rise  of  that  simpler  Christian  society  which  will  achieve 
what  the  present  Christian  society  on  the  showing  of  its  own 
defenders  is  daily  failing  to  achieve,  the  recovery  of  the  religious 
spirit  in  modem  life?  The  materials  are  ready,  the  forces  to  be 
employed  are  daily  ranging  themselves  more  clearly.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Time  Spirit  representing  whether  in  the  ignorant  or  in 
the  wise  the  accumulated  labor  of  generations,  the  spread  of  a 
inter  historical  sense,  the  conquests  of  the  critical  method — on 
the  other,  the  eternal  and  undying  need  of  the  human  soul 
for  religion,  for  God.  On  the  continent  where  the  current 
Christianity  has  failed  far  more  conspicuously  than  it  has  yet  failed 
in  England,  rational  religion  is  felt  on  all  hands  to  be 
the  one  crying  and  desperate  need.  How  to  provide  it  may  be 
said  to  have  become  the  problem  of  statesmen.  Between  Material- 
ism and  Ultramontanism,  where  is  the  third  course  which  society 
must  find?  Can  it  be  maintained  now,  as  it  was  in  some  sense 
maintained  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  Protestantism,  Angh- 
can.  Dissenting  or  Lutheran,  is  in  a  condition  to  offer  this  third 
course  to  European  thought?  We  all  know,  if  we  will  be  candid 
with  ourselves  and  our  experience,  that  it  cannot  Protestantism 
is  in  worse  case  philosophically,  and  has  infinitely  lees  chance  with 
the  modem  world  than  the  Catholicism  it  displaced. 

No.  This  ria  satutis  so  ardently  deeired  can  be  rcdM^hed  in 
one  way  only — ^by  making  just  and  equal  provision  for  the  two 
guiding  forces  of  human  nature,  the  force  of  reason  and  thai 
spiritual  force  which  we  call  faith.  Protestantism  in  a ; 
atege  of  European  society  professed  to  make  sach  a  proviaioiu  \ 
for  a  time  it  succeeded  admirably.  But  we  now  see  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  g!xt¥<enth  centarr  was  nothing  moce  than  a  st^  in  aa 
ineviiabte  joomej.    flM|kM(^ed  the  end  of  a  loi^Md  teil« 
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some  stage,  snd  already  the  disclosures  of  the  next  are  rising 
dimly  before  the  imagination  of  many  of  us.  We  see  a  Christian 
Church  bound  together  by  simple  observances,  by  a  rite  of  entrance 
such  as  was  the  primitive  rite  of  Christian  baptism,  by  a  cere- 
mony of  membership  which  will  be  the  Christian  breaking  of  bread, 
and  by  such  links  of  religious  custom  as  may  best  meet  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  our  modern  life.  The  creed  of  such  a  Church  would 
be  practically  summed  up  in  the  two  sayings  we  have  already 
quoted  as  guiding  the  two-fold  course  of  an  individual  life: 

In  thee,  0  Lord,  or  In  Thee,  0  Eternal,  have  I  put  my  trust. 
And  again: 

Hiia  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 

Trust  or  faith, — memory,  or  love, — these  will  be  the  springs  of 
the  future  as  they  have  been  the  springs  of  the  past.  But  the 
Church  of  the  future  will  demand  a  stronger  trust  from  its  mem- 
bers than  is  demanded  by  what  we  call  orthodox  Christianity.  It 
will  demand  a  trust  in  God,  independent  of  all  '^schemesof  re- 
vealed religion,''  independent  even  of  all  certainty  of  an  immortal 
life,  a  trust  absolute,  complete,  and  unreserved.  Such  a  faith  will 
be  called  upon  to  meet  suffering  and  death,  without  any  confident 
assurance — ^whatever  be  its  inmost  hope* — of  the  *^man"y  man- 
sions'' in  the  Father's  house,  and  it  will  be  called  upon  to  meet 
life  and  its  perplexities  without  any  cut  and  dried  formulas  of  ex- 
planation. But  in  life  and  death  it  will  find  God,  and  God  will 
suffice  it.  In  daily  submission  to  His  will  as  it  has  been  slowly 
revealed  in  human  history,  and  written  in  the  human  conscience, 
in  daily  communion  with  Him  through  all  that  is  highest  and 
noblest  in  human  thought,  it  will  find  the  stay  which  nothing  else 
can  give.  But  it  will  not  belie  its  own  nature  by  asking  of  God 
a  special  and  artificial  instead  of  a  natural  and  universal  Bevela- 
tion,  nor  will  it  attempt  to  serve  Him  by  ignorance  of  His  own 
laws  of  life  and  thought. 

*  ''Bat  wliat,  you  Mk  me."— fliid  Blimera  onoe,  in  a  spaeoh  to  the  New  Brother- 
hood, which  no  Uosrapher  has  reported,— **  is  the  individual  hope  under  snoh  a  sys- 
tem of  thought  f  Because  of  the  resnrrectlon  of  Christ,  the  Cliristlui  looks  forward 
to  a^eathiBanoe  ol  personality  heyond  death.  He  sees  the  supposed  ftMsi  undermined 
with  terror,  hecanse  he  imagines  that  the  dearest  hope  of  humanity  perishes  with  it. 
Hot  BO  I  That  hope  rests  on  no  uncertain  testimony  of  unknown  witnesses  to  a  single 
fMt  teat.  It  rests  tm  xm,  likeour  fidth  in  God«  on  the  whole  of  the  present— on  the 
whole  of  the  past  Look  with  me  into  such  dying  eyes  as  those  I  watched  yesterday  1 
fflie  aBnslon  Is  probahtf  to  the  speaker's  friend  and  helper,  the  little  gas-fltter, 
XlnHfla  Blohaids.1  Tramhle  with  me  before  that  last  diyine  thing^-a  man*s  oonqnest 
oCpalnaiidsgoiiyaiidfiear,  at  the  moment  of  death,  that  he  may  poor  aU  the  poor 
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And  to  the  force  of  trust  in  a  Divine  Goodness  will  1)0  added 
the  inspiring  memory  of  human  love  and  human  heroism.  Thu 
do,  in  remembrance  of  me^ — ^not  in  mystical  non-natural  remem- 
brance«  but  in  simple  practical  remembrance  of  actual  human 
Buffering  and  actual  human  words.  In  the  memory  of  Christ  will 
be  summed  up  the  memory  of  all  who  have  lived  or  died  in  his 
spirit  since  history  began.  But  for  us  of  the  modem  European 
world  which  has  been  molded  by  Christianity,  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nasareth  must  always  remain  the  most  powerful  and  effective 
symbol  at  once  of  man's  aspiration  to  Crod,  and  (}od's  victory  in 
man*  To  break  altogether  with  the  Christian  tradition,  is,  for 
th\M^  who  cherish  the  spiritual  life  at  all,  an  impossibility.  To  en- 
d<MkYur  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  any  new  organization  would  show 
rto(  only  spiritual  insensibility  but  ignorance  of  the  main  lessons 
vjif  tiN  and  history.  The  problem  is  how  to  replace  Christianity 
ji  oiw  t>ri^  by  Christianity  of  another.  The  Christianity  of  the 
<tiur^  b  stirring  throughout  Europe.  It  is  comparatively  form- 
;MS  ^iid  >^MCt>le88»  but  form  and  voice  must  come.  There  is  a  day 
«.  "««^i«lU)iy  vhich  arrives  sooner  or  later  for  ''the  thoughts  ci 
Mirti^^  i^d  when  that  revealing  comes,  it  will  bring  action 
^  wUh  it 

I  aims  of  such  a  Church  as  we  have  thus  roughly 
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outlined^  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  How  strong  a  force  it 
might  be  in  social  progress^  in  the  combat  with  physical  and  moral 
evil,  all  of  us  can  imagine.  On  each  side  of  it  there  would  be  large 
sections  of  men  influenced  by  other  ideas^  and  guided  by  other 
faiths.  On  one  side  there  would  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
minds  disinclined  to  any  positiye  solution  whatever  of  the  religious 
difficulty ;  on  the  other,  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  speedy  de- 
cline of  the  principle  of  authority,  which  in  one  shape  or  another 
is  an  essential  factor  in  human  history.  But  for  a  great  inter- 
mediate mass  of  intelligent  and  craving  mankind  such  a  new 
Christian  organization  would  provide  shelter  and  working  ground, 
and  we  should  see  our  children  spared  the  waste  of  spiritual  power, 
the  dissipation  and  wreck  of  religious  feeling,  which  has  too  often 
marked  the  inevitable  struggle  of  the  present. 

Meanwhile  it  is  well  that  such  sermons  as  that  delivered 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  should  by  their  mere  inadequacy  draw  at- 
tention from  time  to  time  to  the  true  nature  of  some  modem 
''  unbelief  More  harm  is  done  to  rational  religion  by  less  plain 
speaking.  The  orthodox  case,  put  as  the  Bampton  lecturer  put 
it,  has  only  to  be  stated  to  be  refuted  by  the  most  powerful  of  all 
arguments— experience.    * 

Mabt  a.  Wabd. 
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There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  playgoers— excellent 
and  useful  members  of  the  community — ^who  are  too  liberal  and 
well  balanced  to  fear  contamination  from  seeing  a  drama  acted, 
yet  would  shrink  with  horror  from  any  contact  with  the  world 
behind  the  scenes.  Henry  S.  Leigh,  author  of  the  graceful 
'^  Carols  of  Cockayne/'  hits  off  a  type  of  this  class  in  his  lines  en- 
titled "  Behind  the  Scenes": 

**  I  was  a  youngster  at  the  time. 

Just  yerging  on  my  teens, 
And  fancied  Uiat  it  must  be  *  prime  * 

To  go  behind  the  acetiea. 
I  yentured  to  express  the  same 

In  quite  a  candid  way, 
And  yhock'd  my  aunt— a  sober  dame, 

Though  partial  to  the  play.** 

Does  not  the  attitude  of  such  people  figure  pretty  fairly  that 
of  many  readers,  who  are  pleased  with  a  work  of  fiction  so  long  as 
it  presents  a  certain  artificial  resemblance  to  life,  but  begin  to 
clamor  against  it  if  they  find  that  it  is  too  nearly  true  to  actual 
human  existence  ?  They  do  not  want  a  novel  to  be  too  real,  too 
outspoken — especially  when  it  deals  with  vicious  or  immoral  ac- 
tions. They  know  perfectly  well  that  such  actions  constantly  oc- 
cur in  the  world;  that  these  actions  are  gross,  abominable 
and  unmitigated,  when  contemplated  as  actual  facts  ;  but 
they  do  not  like  to  have  this  truth  brought  out  plainly  in  fiction. 
They  want  to  have  the  fiction  seem  very  nearly  like  life  ;  yet,  to 
please  them,  it  must  ignore  a  good  deal.  It  must  preserve  for 
them  the  illusion,  for  the  time  being,  that  human  life  makes 
rather  a  fine  show,  and  is  an  interesting,  exciting  spectacle — 
amusing  or  pathetic,  as  the  case  may  be— but  never  really  vulgar 
or  hideous  to  excess.  In  a  word,  they  do  not  wish,  in  reading  a 
^•behind  the  scenes."    Yet,  in  their  own  careers. 
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their  own  histories — ^their  personal  gossip  about  public  men,  ac- 
quaintances^ and  even  friends — are  they  not  constantly  going 
tiiere  ?    Why,  then,  do  they  object  to  doing  so  in  fiction  ? 

Their  objection  to  going  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre  is  based, 
partly,  in  addition  to  the  fear  of  losing  their  illusion,  upon  the 
current  belief  that  there  is  a  more  than  average  tendency  to 
immorality  among  actors.  Without  discussing  the  correctness  of 
that  belief,  we  may  remark  that  the  dread  of  going  behind  the 
scenes  of  life,  in  a  novel,  seems  to  rest  not  upon  a  belief,  but  upon 
positive  knowledge,  that  much  immorality  will  be  found  there. .  It 
is  said  that  to  explore  and  discuss  this  immorality  is  contaminating ; 
that  it  has  the  same  effect  as  actual  association  with  low  or  crimi- 
nal people.  On  grounds  of  public  policy,  it  is  better  not  to  make 
these  things  public ;  the  influence  of  such  explorations  or  discus- 
sions on  children  and  young  people  will  be  bad,  and  therefore 
they  should  be  condemned,  etc.  But  is  the  influence,  in  truth,  any 
more  damaging  than  that  of  sermons  from  the  pulpit  treating  of 
the  same  subjects,  but  in  a  manner  so  vague,  pallid  and  remote  as  to 
be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  ineffectual.  The  arguments  against 
open  representation,  and,  consequently,  debate  of  immorality,  rest 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  less  a  bad  thing  is  talked  about, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  cured  or  eradicated.  But  we  know 
that  in  fact  this  is  not  true.  Political  corruptlonists,  for  example, 
would  like  to  have  us  believe  it,  and  so  leave  their  practices 
undisturbed  in  the  dark.  But  publicity  is  essential  to  reform.  So, 
too,  gambling  and  drunkenness  are  freely  discussed,  and  the  latter 
vice  may  be  depicted  as  vividly  as  you  please  in  novels, 
without  exciting  remonstrance.  Only  sexual  passion,  it  seems, 
must  not  be  considered  in  its  erratic,  abnormal  or  injurious 
phases,  although  this  passion  is  the  most  potent  of  all  in  the 
world,  is  at  the  very  basis  of  life,  and,  when  it  degenerates  into 
vice  or  lawlessness,  is  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  destructive 
force  to  which  character  and  happiness  can  be  exposed.  Why 
should  this  chief  element  in  the  problem  of  human  existence  and 
society  alone  be  ignored  ? 

Because,  say  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  restriction,  it  is  immod- 
est to  talk  or  write  about  it.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  subject  of 
house-drainage  could  not  with  propriety  be  discussed  among  people 
of  refinement  in  this  country.  The  progress  of  sanitary  science 
made  its  discussion  a  necessity.     And,  finding  that  it  was  wiser  to 
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talk  of  these  things  than  ignorantly  to  die  from  ^rt  andlonl 
gases,  intelligent  people  of  refinement  learned  that  there  was 
no  immodesty  in  openly  considering  improved  drains,  traps,  and 
''flnshing^'  systems.  The  greater  part  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion is  still  so  falsely  delicate  that,  in  this  respect^  it  lives  in  a 
condition  of  uncleanness  worse  than  that  of  savages ;  and  South- 
erners apparently  prefer  to  perish  of  yellow  fever,  and  attribute 
their  death  to  a  ''  germ,''  rather  than  to  speak  of  the  cause  as 
filth  and  remove  the  same. 

Now,  as  to  the  delicacy  of  discussing  the  morals  involved  in 
questions  of  sexual  passion,  how  did  the  censors  of  fiction  obtain 
their  ideas  respecting  modesty  and  immodesty  ?  Was  it  not  by 
observation,  or  experience,  or  instruction  ?  They  were  idl,  at 
one  time,  innocent  and  ignorant  young  people.  Have  the  obser- 
vation, experience,  or  instruction  by  which  they  gained  their 
knowledge  corrupted  them  ?  Not  necessarily.  They  would  be 
the  first  to  deny  it.  Why,  then,  must  other  young  people  nec- 
essarily be  corrupted  in  gaining  such  knowledge  partly  from 
novels  ? 

One  thing  is  very  curious.  Men  and  women  will  go  and  sit  to- 
gether at  a  play,  where  subjects  and  complications  are  repre- 
sented which  they  would  not  ordinarily  converse  about  together, 
and  no  harm  is  either  done  or  suspected.  This  is  permissible, 
because  the  drama  is — ^by  original  nature  and  intention,  at  least 
— a  work  of  art,  having  an  improving  aim,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  allowed  a  freedom  which,  if  habitual  in  the  conversation  of  the 
two  sexes,  would  doubtless  lead  to  blunted  sensibilities  uid 
eventual  indelicacy.  But  the  same  men  and  women  will  take 
violent  exception  to  the  same  situations,  themes  and  modes  of 
treatment,  when  met  with  in  a  novel,  which  they  tolerated  or  even 
approved  in  the  play.  Indignant  men  and  women  also  diligently 
read  novels  which  have  been  proclaimed  as  improper,  and  then 
freely  compare  notes  about  them,  discuss  them,  and  join  in  con- 
demning them. 

The  point  presents  itself  :  If  such  books  are  immodest,  is  it 
not  immodest  for  the  sexes  to  talk  them  over  in  this  way  ?  The 
censors  who  do  it  should  in  justice  be  estopped  from  blaming  the 
authors.  Modesty  and  decency  are,  at  best,  relative.  The  asso- 
ciation of  men  and  women  in  bathing  costume  on  the  sea-beach 
may  be  entirely  harmless,  but  would  be  clearly  indecent,  accord- 
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ingto  our  ideas^  in  a  drawing-room.  Yet  in  a  ball-room  ladies  may 
expose  a  considerable  part  of  their  persons  without  contrayening 
polite  custom  ;  whereas  if  men  were  to  denude  themselves  to  the 
same  extent,  in  the  same  place,  the  ladies  would  fly  from  the 
room  with  their  modesty  shocked. 

I  contend,  too,  that  those  ladies  who,  at  the  seashore  calmly 
criticise  the  shortness  of  other  ladies'  bathing-skirts,  and  make  no 
scruple  of  doing  so  in  the  presence  of  their  male  friends,  are 
guilty  of  an  immodesty  from  which  the  sensible  action  of  the 
other  women,  who  use  short  skirts  for  bathing,  is  quite  free. 
The  common  gossip,  also,  of  even  good  society  is,  in  its  sugges- 
tiveness,  its  pruriency,  its  lingering  over  unsavory  topics,  more 
against  decency  and  good  morals  than  most  of  the  really  inde- 
cent, or  any  of  the  falsely  called  indecent,  novels  ever  published. 

There  is  a  Law  of  Silence  in  the  code  of  good  and  pure  man- 
ners, founded  on  a  strong  instinct  in  human  nature,  which  for- 
bids too  much  reference  to  certain  things.  The  same  law  must 
obtain  to  some  extent  in  art.  The  one  difficulty  is  to  determine 
how  far  it  shall  be  applied,  and  in  what  manner.  We  may  safely 
say  that  when  an  author  dwells  persistently  on  the  grosser  ele- 
ments of  human  nature  or  sexual  passion,  without  fine,  justifying 
moral  or  artistic  purpose ;  or  appears  to  gloat  over  diseased  pas- 
sion ;  or  lingers  morbidly  upon  unclean  details ;  he  has 
passed  the  bounds  of  propriety  common  to  both  art  and 
manners,  and  is  a  subject  for  more  or  less  reproof.  Zola,  Ouida 
and  George  Moore  do  this.  Alphonse  Daudet  has  been  guilty  of 
it  in  "Sappho,"  Thfiophile  Gautier  in  "Mile.  De  Maupin,''  and 
so  have  many  others.  But  our  amateur  censors,  with  their  rick- 
ety, uncertain  and  inconsistent  standards  of  false  modesty,  are 
not  qualified  to  apply  the  test  at  all.  Either  the  Bible,  to  them, 
must  be  a  corrupting  book,  or  else  they  are  hopelessly  inconristent 
if  they  defend  it  as  being  fit  to  read.  This  false  modesty  results 
from  a  mistaken  method  of  bringing  up  children — especially  girls — 
and  is  far  more  dangerous  and  insidious  than  a  frank  and  healthy- 
minded  contemplation  of  even  dubious  literature,  for  the  reason 
that  it  rests  upon  hypocrisy,  error  and  deceit. 

OsoKGB  Pabsoks  Lathbop. 
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It  has  been  cynically  said  that  the  first  and  most  darling  am- 
bition of  the  budding  statesman  is  to  introduce  a  bill  changing 
the  constitution.  But  the  ridicule,  as  thus  expressed^  should  not 
debar  a  careful  consideration  of  its  necessities. 

At  the  present  moment  the  House  is  in  a  deadlock.  While  I 
sit  in  my  seat  I  notice  how  one  man  is  able  to  block  the  legislation 
of  the  whole  country,  and  a  singular  reflection  crosses  my  mind 
as  to  whether  our  national  goyemment  is  not  less  representative 
than  we  sometimes  imagine  it  to  be.  For  instance,  is  it  not  an 
absolute  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  what  is  occurring  now? 
Here  is  a  large  majority  of  the  house  desirous  of  expressing  their 
views  in  one  form  or  another  upon  the  Oklahoma  and  the  Union 
Pacific  Funding  bills, — measures  affecting  countless  numbers  of 
people  and  vast  interests — and  yet  one  man  holds  them  in  check, 
obstructing  also  all  other  kinds  of  legislation  for  the  transaction 
of  which  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  other  members  were  sent 
here. 

Last  session  again  thirty  members  retarded  action  for  eight 
days  on  the  Direct  Tax  Bill.  Thus,  by  the  perfectly  legitimate 
use  of  the  rules  the  popular  will  can  be  overridden.  Now,  this 
difficulty  can  be  met  by  a  change  of  these  rules,  but  there  is 
another  matter,  to  the  consideration  of  which  it  directly  leads  up, 
and  which  is  far  more  important,  namely,  whether  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  itself  be  justly  considered  a  strictly  represen- 
tative body. 

At  the  present  moment  nearly  half  of  its  members  will  not  sit 
in  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  yet  here  they  are,  only  prevented  by  the 
deadlock  from  passing  laws  for  the  country,  while  those  who  have 
been  chosen  in  their  stead  have  to  wait  thirteen  months  before  they 
can  voice  the  changed  sentiments  that  have  elected  them. 

Suppose,  to  take  an  i*-  \  New  York  City,  in  re- 

sponse to  some  crying  had  returned  eight  new 
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members  representing  that  necessity  ?  Suppose  that  necessity 
were  a  burning  one>  a  starving  question,  so  to  speak;  why,  before 
the  popular  demand  could  make  itself  heard,  the  constituencies 
would  have  had  time  to  die  of  starvation  about  a  hundred  times, 
for  the  day  when  the  new  members  would  naturally  take  their 
seats  would  be  thirteen  months  later  on.  Between  the  time  of 
their  election  and  that  of  taking  their  seats,  too,  would  intervene 
the  second  session  of  the  old  Congress,  which  we  are  now  in,  where 
the  eight  old  members  would  yet  be  sitting,  representing  antago- 
nistic principles,  and  therefore,  if  sincere,  naturally  prone  to 
render  nugatory  and  retard  measures  that  might  come  up  touch- 
ing the  issues  on  which  they  had  been  defeated.  Thus  the  eight 
old  conservative  members  would  be  voting  conservatively  in  spite 
of  their  constituencies  crying  for  reform,  and  nine  months'  de- 
lay after  their  retirement  would  elapse  before  the  new  members  met. 

To  obviate  this  nine  months'  delay,  you  say  the  President  can 
call  an  extra  session.  But  suppose  the  popular  view,  as  expressed 
by  the  vote,  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  political  creed  or  lean- 
ing. Take  President  Cleveland's  case,  and  cast  his  message  on 
the  tariff  back  to  a  time  contemporaneous  with  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress  instead  of  the  Fiftieth,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have 
called  an  extra  session  of  a  Congress  that  would  meet  only  to 
repudiate  that  policy  ?  Indeed,  the  truer  man  he  is,  the  more 
convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  the  less  likely  would 
he  be  to  order  its  death  knell.  Therefore  the  extra  session  is 
not  always  a  safeguard,  and  can  only  be  so  when  the  new  Congress 
comes  in  and  is  in  harmony  with  a  new  administration. 

Again  is  it  logical  to  expect  the  same  attention  and  interest  in 
the  second  session  of  their  terms  on  the  part  of  Congressmen  who 
have  thus  been  superseded  ?  Is  it  not  in  human  nature  for  them 
to  experience  a  feeling  of  soreness — of  bitterness,  or  at  least  a  lack 
of  interest  ?  Yet  here  they  sit  making  laws,  or  if  they  desire, 
blocking  legislation;  this  last  not  alone  by  voting  against  any 
particular  measure,  but  possibly  in  a  spirit  of  silent  indifference 
by  simply  abstaining  from  voting. 

When  A's  name  is  called  and  he,  a  defeated  candidate,  votes 
aye  or  no,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  vote  ?  Logically  he  ought  to 
vote  against  his  convictions,  for  it  is  supposedly  because  of  his 
convictions  that  he  has  not  been  returned.  His  vote,  therefore, 
from  a  representative  standpoint  if  strictly  analyzed,  is  a  falsity. 
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for  it  represents  nothing  bnt  his  individtial  opinion,  and  if  it  is 
giren  contrary  to  his  convictions  it  is  worse.  Every  such  vote 
might  easity  become  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of  popular  institiiti<ms. 
And  even  now  a  democrat  records  a  democratic  vote  on  measorea 
when  his  constituency  has  gone  repnblican,  and  vice  versa.  To 
consider  such  men  as  representative  is  a  contradiction  of  terms — a 
Chinese  kind  of  representation,  for  they  only  represent  views  that 
have  been  exploded. 

Now,  that  the  smoke  and  dost  of  the  last  election  has  sub- 
sided, it  is  well  to  consider  this  matter,  or  frankly  to  confess  that 
our  reason  for  continuing  the  system  is  that  in  our  hearts  we 
dread  the  voice  of  the  people  and  have  no  objection  to  throwing 
an  impediment  in  their  way  whenever  we  can  do  so  surrep^ 
titionsly. 

Agidn,  the  importance  of  the  short  session,  as  it  is  called, 
must  not  be  measured  by  its  brevity.  In  the  pressure  of  the  long 
session  many  of  the  most  important  bills  are  matured  and  then 
for  lack  of  time  only  come  up  for  action  in  the  second.  Yet  these 
bills  must  be  voted  on  by  repudiated  members.  Besides,  many 
important  bills  that  have  passed  both  Houses  towards  the  close 
of  the  long  session,  are  not,  for  the  same  lack  of  time,  signed  by  the 
President.  If  ten  days  elapse  without  his  signature  they  become 
laws  with  one  proviso,  viz.,  that  Congress  does  not  adjourn  in  the 
meantime.  In  that  event  they  not  only  lose  their  place  on  the 
calendar,  but  are  null  and  void  ab  iniiio,  and  have  to  be  re- 
enacted. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  rules  of  the  House  enable  its  deliberations 
to  be  impeded  by  one  man,  and  further  that  in  its  composition 
being  only  strictly  representative  during  one  session  out  of  two, 
this  House  is  but  a  semi-popular  body. 

Now,  of  the  many  measures  introduced  with  a  view  to  meet 
the  last  difficulty,  the  joint  resolution  of  Mr.  Crain,  of  Texas,  is 
one.  This  would  have  Congress  assemble  each  year  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January. 

I  copy  from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  having  the 
subject  in  charge : 


TbeprimuTol^MtKraglittobeMOompBalMdliTttfee  raMScmtton  of  thli  i 
mflntlBtoohftngeUM  tlmri  flTfifl  fnr  thn  nnmmnnnnmfit  >m1  IiiibImHim  iif  tin  nm 

otel  tarn  of  wMonbmm  of  the  Howe  ^  nti»iiMiiUUn>.   n«  iwtli  tot  raoli 

ohftnge  Is  obrioos  from  »  oonaidcratioa  ot  Um  eiilt  whioh  flow  from  our  pfownt 
vyilomof  ] 
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'"TheHoiiMclioaailiiNaTeniberdiMBiiot  begin  Its  work  for  thirteen  montbs 
after  its  election,  although  its  members  draw  their  salariee  from  the  4th  of  March 
nertsnooeedlng.  For  nine  months  there  is  no  Speaker  of  the  House ;  before  its 
wteabets  haTe  served  their  fall  term  their  snooessors  are  chosen ;  the  certain  deter, 
minatinn  of  the  second  session  at  12;  meridian,  on  the  4th  of  March  often  prevents 
the  passage  of  important  measures,  either  from  lack  of  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
deflelBncr  bOl  at  the  seeoad  session  of  the  ForlF-ninth  Oongzes%  or  becanse  the 
Plresldent  has  not  had  an  oportonlty  to  examine  them,  as  happened  with  the  river 
and  harbor  bUl  at  the  close  of  the  same  session.  The  efllciency  of  Representativee 
dvriag  the  short  session  is  sometimes  impaired  becanse  they  have  failed  of  re-eleo- 
tlon ;  RepreeentatiTes  are  choeen  upon  issues  which  may  hare  been  settled  when 
they  came  to  the  Capitol  to  enter  actively  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties ;  the 
people  in  many  instances  are  not  represented  by  ttie  men  whom  they  have  to  repre- 
sent them,  but  defeated  candidates  hold  over,  and  the  month  of  December  in  the  first 
sessfnn  is  practioally  wasted  by  the  House  on  account  of  the  holiday  adjournments. 

"Shoold  the  propoeed  amendment  be  adopted  themembersof  the  House  elected 
in  November  would  have  about  sixty  days  in  which  to  receive  their  certifloates  of 
election,  to  prepare  for  conteets,  to  arrange  their  private  ailUrs  in  contemplation  of 
a  protracted  abeenoe  from  home,  and  to  reach  the  capitaL  There  would  be  no  holi- 
day adjournments;  the  House  would  only  be  about  eight  days  without  a  Speaker,  in- 
stead of  nine  months,  as  under  the  present  system;  the  theory  of  the  founders  of  the 
Constitution,  that  the  Repreeentatives  should  come  'fresh  trom  the  people^'  would 
be  carried  out,  and  they  would  be  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the  Issuas  upon  which 
they  were  choeen  within  sixty  days  after  their  election.' 

Whether  this  resolntion  would  best  accomplish  the  object 
sought  I  will  not  undertake  to  say^  but  the  necessity  of  making 
the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  purely  representative  and  capable 
of  acting  in  immediate  response  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  is 
manifest,  particularly  if  we  consider  that  there  are  certain  anom- 
alies in  the  other  branches  of  our  goYemment  that  render  it  too 
easy  already  to  check  the  popular  will. 

First  in  importance  comes  the  Senate.  It  has  a  representation  of 
two  members  from  each  State,  irrespective  of  population.  Dela- 
ware, Rhode  Island  or  Nevada  can  therefore  block  the  aspirations  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  with  their  teeming  millions. 

Thus  can  be  repressed  by  the  Upper  House  whatever  element 
of  popularity  there  may  be  in  the  Lower.  Further,  the  Sena- 
tors from  any  particular  State  do  not  always  represent  the  com- 
plexion of  the  predominant  party  in  that  State,  for  at  this  very 
moment  New  York  has  elected  by  a  large  majority  a  Democratic 
(Governor,  while  its  two  Senators  are  Bepublican.  Nor  was  tiiis 
case  difFerent  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  for  when  in  addi- 
tion to  a  Democratic  Governor,  New  York  elected  also  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  two  Bepublican  Senators  still  represented  her  in 
ihm  capacities  to  obstruct  her  will.  Nor  has  she  had  a  single 
Democratic  Senator,  despite  her  many  DemocratiQ  adminiatia- 
tkniB,  since  Senator  Francis  Eeman^s  time. 
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Now  the  Senate  was  modeled  after  the  English  House  of 
Peers,  or,  more  accurately,  the  Senate  was  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  that  body ;  but  while  the  House  of  Peers  cannot 
originate  supply  bills,  and  is  kept  strictly  to  that  rule,  the  Senate, 
on  the  other  hand,  can,  as  a  report  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  distinctly  states  in  these 
words  : 

**Tbe  power  to  origliiAte  bills  i^qpioiiriattng money  fkmi  the  United  States  Treas- 
017  Is  not  ezohisiTe  In  the  House  of  RepresentattTee.** 

Further,  the  Senate,  under  the  guise  of  amendments,  can 
completely  change  the  character  of  revenue  bills  coming  from 
the  lower  House — ^for  instance,  the  Tariff  act  of  1883  and  the 
present  Senate  bill  on  the  same  subject. 

You  must  remember,  too,  that  a  Senate  is  a  greater  power  than 
a  body  handicapped  by  such  a  name  as  a  House  of  Lords.  The 
English  upper  House  is  on  sufferance  and  only  dares  to  mutilate, 
never,  at  least  recently,  to  destroy.  Besides  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  peers;  the  House  of  Peers  is  therefore  elastic, 
which  the  Senate  is  not.  Thus  if  the  Peers  venture  to  override  the 
popular  will,  the  Prime  Minister,  representing  the  popular  will  in 
the  directest  and  most  immediate  manner  that  a  man  can  repre- 
sent it,  for  he  is  fresh  from  the  people,  can  simply,  by  a  purely 
constitutional  use  of  his  prerogative,  cause  to  be  created  a 
sufficient  number  of  new  peers  to  give  assent  to  his  policy,  as 
Peel  threatened  to  do  when  the  reform  of  the  Com  Law  was  en- 
dangered, and  carried  that  measure  by  his  threat  alone. 

Thus  the  House  of  Peers  is  capable  of  expansion  and  can  be 
swamped,  while  the  Senate  can  never  be  swamped,  and  can  only 
be  increased  by  the  admission  of  new  states,  which  when  this  is 
done  instead  of  weakening  its  power  only  augments  it.  Besides  it 
is  much  easier  to  direct  the  popular  will  against  a  class  of  heredi- 
tarr  lejrislators,  than  against  others  only  enjoying  fixed  terms. 
This  is  the  Peers*  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  Xation.  Make 
the  peerage  for  life  and  its  strength  is  augmented  a  hundred  fold, 
for  Ton  ittcreftse  its  prestige  by  the  introduction  of  a  higher  grade 
of  talent  on  the  one  hand,  and  rob  it  on  the  other  of  its  most 
nnwarthy  members. 

Is  it  possibie  to  conceive  that  any  boose  composed  as  is  the 
prassDt  House  of  Loidi  could  have  ventured  to  reject  GarlMd  s 
peons  \SBl  or  to  arrggrtt  te  liBstf  the  power  jtt^Ij  befenging 
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to  the  Executive  and  the  lower  branch  as  the  Senate  did 
in  the  tenure  of  office  act  ?  It  would  have  been  swept  away 
in  a  tide  of  popular  indignation  that  would  have  left  nothing 
behind  to  mark  its  remains.  Thus  the  Senate  is  stronger  in  two 
respects :  in  being  non-elastic,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  un- 
limited increase  of  members,  and  can,  therefore,  never  be  coerced 
into  approval  of  any  measure  it  disapproves  ;  and,  further,  repre- 
senting "sovereignty, *'  "statehood, '*  the  Senate  is  beyond  and  out- 
side the  people.  Again,  the  House  of  Peers  represents  aristocracy, 
which  is  on  the  wane,  the  tendency  of  a  Senate  is  to  represent 
plutocracy,  which  is  on  the  rise;  not  as  is  often  thought  so  much 
in  the  persons  merely  of  wealthy  men,  but,  what  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous, if  it  is  true,  in  the  representation  which  powerful  corpora- 
tions and  monopolies  are  said  to  posses  there.  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  have  the  lower  house  only  representative  during 
one  session  out  of  two,  to  have  it  placed  at  a  distance  of  thirteen 
months  from  the  people,  further  to  have  its  rules  admit  of  one 
man  controlling  its  legislation,  is  fraught  with  danger ;  and  if  you 
adduce  any  inference  from  the  fact  "  that  things  have  worked 
well'*  without  a  change,  the  inference  is  that  "things  have 
worked  well'*  because  the  will  of  the  people  is  not  represented  in 
the  quickest  and  most  effective  manner.  You  fail  to  notice  also 
that  the  reason  "  things  have  worked  well  *'  is  because  no  real 
strain  on  our  institutions,  fortunately,  yet  has  come.  The  nearest 
approach  were  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission, for  the  war  was  not  a  strain  on  our  institutions,  it  was 
only  a  strain  on  our  union.  The  government  set  up  by  the  South 
was  similar  to  our  own  in  machinery,  and  had  the  confederacy 
succeeded  we  should  simply  have  beheld  two  commonwealths  of 
the  same  distinctive  character  running  side  by  side — in  the  one 
case  tolerating  the  slavery  of  the  negro,  in  the  other  tolerating 
the  slavery  of  the  masses,  if  we  can  call  that  slavery,  which  re- 
presses the  popular  voice  by  a  delusion  and  keeps  the  masses  in 
check  by  delay. 

Ko,  the  real  strain  is  what  Napoleon  called  the  stomach  ques- 
tion, and  you  must  recognize  the  value  in  keeping  "things  going 
well,*'  of  the  popular  belief  that  every  man,  never  mind  how 
hmnble  his  condition,  has  the  seeds  of  a  fortune  in  his  pocket, 
just  as  the  wonderful  successes  of  the  French  troops  in  the  revolu- 
tionary wars  were  principally  due  to  the  belief  that  every  private 
YOL.  cxLvni. — KG.  387.  13 
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oiurriod  the  Marshal^s  baton  in  his  Imapwck.  We  haye  been  in 
iho  o\M\ditian  of  Bamum^s  happy  family,  and  things  have  gone  on 
9orvuolT  booaus^  our  stomachs  hare  generally  been  fnlL  Change 
th^t  U'liot  v\f  future  well-being  to  the  foil  realiiation  that  he  is 
luoky  who  by  the  most  hen>io  eforts  can  eeci^  starration,  or  at 
N^^t  can  hofv  to  secure  a  bare  subsistence,  th«i  will  aune  the  real 
stniiiu«  and  the  tension  ought  not  to  be  intensified  by  the  failure 
of  the  |xvple  to  make  their  wants  heard  in  adTance.  Another 
ivas^^u  thjii  repTvsentiition  in  Congress  ou^t  to  be  actual  and 
in\r,u\iu:e  is  the  fiK^  that  the  Presidents  who  is  armed  with  the 
jvwvr  of  Tx^tv\  dvvs  not  neowsarlly  represent  the  will  of  the 
n\A;v^n:T  etvrr  fvnir  Tx>ars.  Fc^  tbc^u^rh  Hajnes  in  1ST6  reedxed  of 
the  xv^ruUr  xvNte  ttv\;\s^  v\^:<\5  ^ees  than  Til-den,  Hay»  became 
I'S-tsuur.u  ar.d  when  CUvejuid  in  lNS>  reoMined  a  maj<Hity  of 
aiv^;;:  ;^^.vVO  over  lUrris'.^r..  h^  was  c^iea^^d. 
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Cleveland ;  Springfield,  not  Chicago ;  Jefferson  City,  not  St. 
Louis. 

In  short,  the  seats  of  government  have  been  located  jnst  in 
those  places  where  the  public  disapproval  would  have  the  most 
difficulty  in  reaching,  that  is,  in  small  hamlets,  so  to  speak,  in- 
stead of  where  the  great  heart  of  each  community  beats.  And  to 
come  back  to  national  affairs  after  our  slight  digression,  the  selec- 
tion of  Washington  itself  as  a  seat  of  our  general  government  pre- 
cludes the  active  and  ever  present  espionage  of  a  dense  popula- 
tion. 

Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cabinet,  to  which  we 
now  come  in  order,  is  by  no  means  a  vehicle  for  giving  expression 
to  the  popular  will.  As  a  rule  how  is  a  cabinet  made  up  ?  Of 
those  that  have  borne  the  brunt  and  heat  of  the  battle  ?  Is  it 
the  Holmans,  the  Bandalls,  the  Coxs,  the  Mills  ?  Will  it  be  in 
the  next  the  Reeds,  the  Burrows,  the  Butterworths,  the  Bout- 
elles,  the  McEinleys  ;  in  short,  men  whose  long  and  tried  service 
proves  the  appreciation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  public  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  cabinet  officers  when  drawn  at  all  from  Con- 
gress come  from  the  Senate,  from  the  non-representative  body  in- 
stead of  the  quasi-representative  body.  And  those  that  are  not 
drawn  from  there  are  selected  for  considerations  having  nothing 
to  do  with  any  national  policy,  often  because  of  political  cabals  or 
mere  personal  friendship  alone. 

In  the  present  cabinet  there  is  not  a  single  member  drawn 
directly  from  the  so-called  popular  branch,  nor  can  I  remember 
such  an  instance  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

Now,  while  it  is  the  fashion  to  consider  a  cabinet  officer's 
position  principally  clerical,  his  advice  controls  the  line  of  x)olicy 
pursued  by  the  particular  department  over  which  he  presides, 
so  that  when  directed  by  an  '^  unrepresentative '^  officer,  that  par- 
ticular polic}  la  y  neither  be  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  or  the 
interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

And  though  the  present  cabinet  supplies  all  that  the  most 
ardent  patriotism  could  desire,  there  is  no  assurance  of  an  equally 
"representative  '*  one  in  succeeding  administrations,  whether  Ee- 
publican  or  Democratic. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  and  show  how  the  popular  wishes  of  the 
nation  may  be  deflected,  diluted,  and  destroyed  before  action  can 
be  reached  on  them,  let  us  take  the  machinery  of  government  in 
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armed  with  a  veto,  called  the  President,  and  any  little  man  at  the 
big  end,  called  a  Filibuster,  who  desires  to  prevent  consideration 
of  them,  these  wishes  of  the  people  pan  out  precious  thin? 

How  else  can  you  explain  the  fact  that  with  all  the  loud  advo- 
cacy we  hear  ia  Congress  of  the  rights  of  labor,  and  we  hear 
enough  of  it.  Heaven  knows,  not  a  single  vital  bill  touching  the 
rights  of  labor  has  emerged  from  the  funnel  end,  and  become  a 
law,  out  of  the  15,000  bills  introduced  in  this  present  Congress, 
and  the  many  ^^  Labor  days  *'  it  has  had. 

But  you  say  that  the  development  of  the  country  proves  that 
no  change  in  our  system  of  representation  is  necessary.  This  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  because  a  boy  has  grown  there  is  no  need 
to  let  out  his  trousers.  Can^t  you  see  that  while  a  pair  of  trousers 
may  have  answered  the  requirements  of  a  youth  at  twelve  they 
may  hardly  do  for  the  man  at  twenty-one,  and  if  he  grows,  he 
grows  in  spite  of  his  breeches,  as  I  have  often  heard  boys  will  ?  We 
are  growing  out  of  our  breeches  now,  and  at  a  rapid  rate.  Questions 
that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  never  could  have  dreamed  of 
are  agitating  the  community.  Questions  between  employer  and 
employ^,  questions  of  transportation,  questions  of  outrageous  rings, 
and  startling  election  frauds.  The  struggle  for  mere  exist- 
ence is  becoming  keener,  and  with  the  development  of  the  country 
circumstances  are  rapidly  approximating  themselves  to  those 
of  European  countries.  Thus  the  besotted  tendency  to  consider  all 
that  is,  is  right,  can  never  meet  the  issue.  We  are  approaching 
the  stomach  question,  and  the  members  of  our  Happy  Family  are 
growing  restive.  Bestive  as  they  see  springing  up  around  them, 
for  instance,  a  class  of  private  fortunes  that  no  European  country 
under  monarchical  institutions  can  show  the  like  of,  and  alongside 
of  which  a  poverty  that  is  growing  apace.  Poverty,  that  in  its 
despair  naturally  turns  to  communism,  single-tax-ism  and  other 
kinds  of  isms  for  relief,  and  that  the  '^  turtle  fed  ^'  can  alone  deny  the 
existence  of.  Poverty,  that  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Ford, 
the  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Immigration, 
costs  the  Empire  State  twenty  millions  yearly  to  support.  Not 
only  poverty  indigenous  to  the  land,  but  poverty  that  is  dumped 
ttpcm  our  shores,  lowering  the  value  of  native  labor  by  flooding 
the  Biarket,  lowering  the  standard  of  the  workman's  scale  of  liv- 
iog  and  making  less  endurable  the  conditions  of  those  that  toiL 
Can  any  one  say  the  action  of  senates  in  refusing  to  forfeit  un- 
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[Concluded.] 

The  French  have  been  but  Kttle  behind  their  island  neighbors 
in  building  armored  ships  and  making  heavy  guns,  while  their 
classification  of  vessels  has  been  almost  as  erratic.  Should  a 
British  and  a  French  fleet  engage  each  other,  it  would  require  a 
^ood  deal  of  consideration  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  fighting  power  would  have  the  greatest  effect.  Some  author- 
ities consider  that  the  French  navy  is  built  and  armed  in  better 
proportion  than  the  British,  but  that  can  only  be  determined  by 
actual  experience. 

For  its  size,  the  Italian  navy  is  perhaps  the  best  arranged  of 
any  in  Europe.  It  first  class  armor-clads,  the  *'  Duilio,*'  "Italia," 
"Lepanto,"  "Dandolo,"  "Euggiero  de  Lauria''  and  "Andrea 
Doria,*'  are  marvels  of  construction  and  exceed  in  size  the  vessels  of 
other  navies.  These  may  be  truly  called  ships-of-the-line,  and  the 
only  objection  to  them  is  that  they  are  too  large  for  prompt  hand- 
ling, and  it  is  like  carrying  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket;  the  fight- 
ing power  had  better  be  in  a  smaller  and  more*  compact  form. 

Bussia  has  a  navy  which  stands  third  in  numbers  and  effec- 
tiveness, and  is  modeled  after  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  defense  of  the  Baltic,  backed 
by  the  forts  at  Cronstadt.  All  the  other  European  powers  have 
small  navies  which  would  help  swell  the  aggregate  if  Europe 
should  become  involved  in  war.  Of  these  the  fleet  of  Germany 
is  the  most  important.  Either  of  these  navies,  supplemented  by 
torpedo  boats,  would  be  formidable. 

The  commanders-in-chief  of  opposing  fleets  about  to  engage 

in  battle  could  hardly  help  feeling  anxious,  for  now  would  come  a 

practical  trial  of  new  devices,  from  the  seventeen-inch  gun  to  the 

mitrailleuse,  which  latter  may  sometimes  be  a  most  important 

and  again  entirely  useless.    Of  all  the  torpedoes  that 
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hare  been  devised^  the  Whitehead  is  generally  considered  the  best^ 
bnt,  although  thousands  of  these  weapons  have  been  purchased  by 
the  powers  of  the  worlds  their  use  in  future  wars  is  doubtfuL 
The  experiments  made  by  the  British  Government  prove  that  the 
auto-mobile  torpedo  can  be  disposed  of  by  steel  nets  hung  about 
a  ship's  hull^  and  they  are  so  easily  deflected  from  their  course 
that  they  cannot  be  sent  against  an  enemy  with  any  certainty. 
In  its  present  stage  of  development  the  torpedo  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  very  dangerous  weapon— it  has  not  proved  itself  so  in 
wars  of  the  past. 

Here,  then,  is  an  element  of  warfare  of  which  professional 
men  predicted  the  most  important  results,  which  will  have  to 
give  way  to  something  better,  viz. :  the  American  torpedo,  nbw 
under  advisement,  which  will  probably  make  a  great*  change  in 
future  naval  operations. 

Then  there  is  the  ram,  with  which  most  of  the  sea  fights  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  won.  All  foreign  navies  have  vessels  fitted 
as  rams,  which  are  expected  to  perform  great  service  in  time  of 
war.  The  "  ram  '^  is  simply  an  elongation  of  the  bow  underwater,, 
and  although  no  doubt  a  vessel  so  fitted  would  iaflict  great  injury 
on  an  enemy  by  running  into  her,  she  would  be  liable  to  injure 
herself  quite  as  much,  and  go  to  the  bottom  with  her  foe.  No 
modem  rams  have  been  tried  in  war,  and  ships  so  constructed 
will  most  likely  be  failures.  In  proof  of  this,  take  the  case  of  the 
armor-clad  frigate  "K6nig  Wilhelm,''of  the  German  navy,  which, 
in  1878,  by  bad  management,  struck  the  **  Grosser  Kurfurst  *'  in 
the  side  and  under  water.  The  latter  ship  was  sunk,  and  the 
former  so  damaged  that  she  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  into 
port.  The  sinking  of  the  British  armor-clad  "  Vanguard  '*  by  the 
'*  Iron  Duke  '^  is  another  case  in  point.  Thus  another  element 
must  be  eliminated  from  the  calculations  of  those  who  have  de- 
pended on  "K5nig  Wilhelms*'  to  ram  the  enemy's  ships  in  time 
of  battle.  And  so  it  will  be  in  many  cases  with  the  untried 
weapons  with  which  we  must  go  to  war,  and  the  result  will  be 
8ur{>rise  and  disappointment. 

Such  ideas  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  European  naval 
architects,  nor  to  have  influenced  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
who  are  attempting  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  who  generally 
adopt  what  Great  Britain  and  France  have  long  since  discarded. 

I  have  endeavored,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  state  the  general 
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condition  of  Earopean  naviee,  and  will  now  suppose  a  case  iHien 
war  has  actually  occurred. 

The  navies  of  G-reat  Britain  and  France  are  nearer  equal  than 
any  other  two  nations,  and  while  the  former  has  exerted  great 
energy  and  skill  in  pushing  her  navy  ahead»  France  has  not  been 
behind  hand.  Though  all  French  armor-clads  cannot  be  con* 
sidered  in  the  light  of  ships-of-the-line,  they  will  be  useful  in 
battle  from  the  heavy  guns  they  carry. 

In  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
small  monitors  with  heavy  guns  surrounded  the  huge  ^^  Tennessee,'' 
and  almost  smothered  her  with  their  rapid  fire.  As  I  have  before 
remarked,  it  may  not  be  well  to  put  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket; 
or,  in  other  words,  not  to  have  too  great  confidence  in  very  large 
ships.  Two  ships  of  our  ^'  Puritan''  class,  costing,  for  both,  two 
millions  of  dollars,  are  better  than  one  of  the  **  Agincourt"  or 
'^  Minotaur"  class,  which  would  cost  about  the  same  amount 

Let  us  assume  that,  in  the  year  1894,  war  has  been  declared 
between  Great  Britain  and  Fnmce,  and  the  dock-yards  and 
arsenals  of  both  are  busy  with  preparations  for  the  conflict.  To 
listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  populace  one  would  not  suppose  that 
for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  two  countries  had 
gone  hand  in  hand  in  the  march  of  civilization,  and  had  barred 
tiie  way  of  the  Bussian  bear  to  the  plains  of  Constantinople. 
France  is  preparing  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  great  Na- 
poleon, by  the  invasion  of  England,  a  more  feasible  undertaking 
than  when  sailing  vessels  had  to  be  depended  on  to  carry  troops 
and  munitions  of  war.  At  Havre  a  camp  of  eighty  thousand 
soldiers  is  forming  ;  at  Calais,  fifty  thousand  men  are  encamped, 
ready  to  be  transported  to  Dover,  whence  they  will  march  upon 
London ;  forty  thousand  more  troops  are  at  Dieppe,  ready  to 
land  near  Yarmouth,  while  another  select  corps  of  equal  size  is 
to  be  landed  at  such  point  as  occasion  may  require.  For  the 
transportation  of  all  these  troops  great  numbers  of  sailing  trans- 
ports are  provided  which  are  to  be  towed  by  the  steamers.  Scows 
are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  landing  horses  and  artillery  and 
pontoon  bridges  to  cross  any  river  in  England.  Nothing  is  left 
undone  to  make  the  invasion  a  success — ^the  **  Invincible  Armada" 
could  not  compare  with  it. 

To  carry  all  these  troops  and  their  horses  and  artillery,  and 
tr     '  >ort8,  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  steamers  of  the 
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Mwtageriea  Jfaritimes  and  other  oommeroial  oompanies^  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  otherg,  in  all  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  steamers  of  seyen  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  displacement  A  pfurt  of  this  flotilla  is 
sufficient  to  transport  the  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  troops  to 
be  embarked  for  the  first  landing,  while  the  rest  of  the  steamers 
and  sailing  veasels  are  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  reinforcements. 
The  steam  mercantile  marine  of  France,  although  not  comparable 
to  that  of  Ghreat  Britain,  is  a  powerful  adjunct  in  time  of  war. 
To  insure  the  suj^rt  of  their  whole  naval  force  the  French  gov- 
emment  has  directed  the  ships  at  Toulon  to  assemble  at  Oher- 
bouig  and  Brest. 

These  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England  are  based  on 
the  supposition  that  the  French  armored  fleet  is  superior  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  French,  forgetting  that  British  journalists 
are  great  grumblen  who  cry  down  their  own  navy  in  time  of 
peace,  have  been  misled  by  such  representations  instead  of  being 
guided  by  their  own  observations.  They  seem  also  to  have  for- 
gotten in  the  lapse  of  years  the  numerous  victories  the  English 
have  gained  over  them  upon  the  sea.  The  Frenchmen  argue,  ^^We 
are  now  on  a  par  with  our  old  enemy;  this  is  a  military  movement, 
ships  and  troops  being  managed  by  military  tactics — ^the  French 
will  beat  the  English  at  that  kind  of  fighting  where  science  counts 
for  more  than  brute  force.'' 

Let  us  assume  that  all  the  arrangements  are  made  for  a  French 
invasion  of  England,  while  English  travelers  look  on  with  dismay 
at  the  prospect  of  being  kept  for  years  out  of  Paris,  and  all  Eng- 
land is  in  a  panic,  for  the  English  are  always  frightened  when  the 
invasion  of  their  country  is  threatened,  and  have  been  so  since  the 
time  of  William  of  Normandy.  They  forget  when  the  project  is 
mentioned  what  British  hearts  and  hands  have  done  in  the  past  to 
protect  their  island,  and  do  not  think  of  what  they  can  do  in  the 
future  with  the  weapons  now  at  their  disposal.  The  preparations 
for  invasion  are  known  in  London  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly 
under  way  in  France,  and  while  the  people  tremble  at  the  danger 
impending,  the  military  and  naval  authorities  devote  all  their 
energies  to  meet  the  coming  storm. 

The  regular  troops,  enrolled  volunteers  and  militia,  are  ordered 
into  immediate  service,  and  stationed  at  points  on  the  coast  where 
an  invading  army  will  be  likely  to  land.    These  forces  number 
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fonr  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men^  the  larger  portion  of  whom 
are  stationed  between  Yarmouth  and  Portsmouth^  and  an  espe- 
cially large  body  at  Dover,  where  it  is  expected  the  French  will  at- 
tempt to  disembark  and  march  upon  London.  The  Channel 
Squadron  occupies  the  English  Channel  as  far  as  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  and  has  been  reinforced  by  twenty-flve  frigates,  thirty 
sloops  and  twenty  swift  dispatch  vessels.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
employed  constantly  in  running  past  the  French  ports  to  ascer- 
tain the  force  of  vessels,  and  to  note  any  changes  that  may  occur* 

Frigates,  sloops  and  dispatch  vessels  are  stationed  all  the  way 
from  Land's  End  along  the  West  coast  of  Lreland,  so  that  a  com- 
plete system  of  communication  is  kept  up  from  Cape  Clear  to  Yar- 
mouth by  vessels  as  well  as  by  inland  telegraph  and  cable.  The 
declaration  of  war  against  England  by  Prance  is  much  regretted 
by  most  of  the  States  of  Europe,  for  it  is  generally  considered  that 
the  difficulties  could  have  been  settled  by  arbitration,  and  now 
after  some  years  of  peace  the  world  is  about  to  witness  the  result 
of  that  science  which  has  been  so  liberally  applied  to  navies  since 
the  time  when  the  *'  Monitor  '*  and  "  Merrimao ''  gave  the  world 
to  understand  that  the  day  of  wooden  ships  was  over. 

The  contending  naval  forces  to  form  the  lines  of  battle  are  as 
follows : 


4  4-in. 


8  Inflexible,  4 16-iii,  4  4-i] 
4  Dreadnaught*  4  l^ln. 
4  DeYaBtation,4ia-iii. 

10  CkiDingwood.  4  ISMn.,  6  6-in. 
10   Rodne7,418M^66-iiL 
10   Howe,  4  VS^Uu,  6  6-ln. 


.  (B.L.).66-i]i. 


K-ln. 


ixL,  2  O-ln. 


Agamemnon,  4 194-io 
Ajax,4mi-in..2«-in. 
Conqueror,  2 12-in.,  4  0-in. 
Hero,2ia-ln.,46-in. 


4   Benelsle,412-ln. 


12  Superb,  8  lO-liL,  4  9-ln. 

6  Neptune  (turret),  4  12H-Iu.,  2  9-ln, 

7  Monarch  (turret),  4  12-in.,  2  O-in-,  1 7 

in. 

14  HerciUes,  8  10-in.,  2^tn. ,  4  7-in. 

19  Sultan,  8  9.2-in.,  4  S-in.,  7  4-in. 

12  Alexandra,  10  10-in.,  2  ll-in. 

8  Tomeraire,  4  ll-in.,  4  lO-ln. 

12  Nelson  ^ '"  *-    °  *i-ln. 

13  Nor"  ,  8  &-in. 


r^ 


ENGLAND. 

Turret  Ships. 

14   Thxmderer,  2 12-1%. 

9  C0I068US,  4 12-in.  (B.  AA/.  u « 
19   Edinburgh,  4 12-in., 56in. 

Barbette  Ships. 

110   Camperdown.  4 13M-tn.,  6  0-in. 
12   Benbow.  2 17-in.,  10  ftdn. 
10   Anaon,  4  l^in.,  6  6-in. 

Second  CUub. 
Turret  Ships. 

14    Rupert,2a2-in.,26-in, 
2   Hotspur,  2 12-in. 
2   Qlatton,  2 12-in. 

Corvettes. 

i  4   Orion,  4 12-ln. 

Third  Class, 

Rigged  Ships, 

9    Shannon,  2 10-in.,  7  9- in, 
15    Bellerophon,  10  9-in.,  6  7-in. 
U    Penelope,  8  8-in.,  3  iO-pdrs. 

10  Imperieuso  (Bar),  4  9.2-in-,  6  Mn. 
10    Warspite,  i  9.2-in. ,  6  6-in. 
18    Audacious,  10  9-in,.  8  4-in. 
14    Iron  Duke,  10  9-in.,  4  64-pdr8. 
14    Invincible,  109-in.,  4 64-pdrs. 
18    Swiftsure,  10  9-in.,  8  4-in. 
18    Triumph,  10  ^in.,  8  4-in. 
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4  CydoiM,  4  lO-ln. 

4  Gorgon,  4  10-ln. 

4  Heoate,  4  lO-in. 

4  H7dra,41<K-in. 


Vlper,27-ln.,2«-pdr«. 
Vixen»2  7-in.,824-pdis. 


at  Wanlor,  4  8-iii.,  28  A-tn. 

32  Black  Prince,  4  8-ln.,  24  7-in. 

16  Aohil]ea,14»'in.»27'ln. 

17  Minotaur,  17  9-ln. 
17  A^ineoort,  17  94n. 
26  Northumberland,69-in.,  188-in.,  26-in. 


Tnrr«t  Ships. 

4    Prince  Albert,  4  ^In. 
4    Scorpion,  4  9-in. 
4   Wyvem,  4  9-in. 

Gun-boats. 

I  4   Waterwitch,27-in.,  2  24-pdn. 

Fifth  Clasa. 
Rigged   Ships. 

18  Hector,  2  84n.,  16  7-tn. 

18  Valiant,  2  8-in.,  16  7-in. 

16  Defence,  2  8-in.,  14  7-in. 

16  Resistance,  2  8-in..  14  7-in. 

18  Lord  Waz^en.  14  Hsu,  2  9-in.,  2  7-ln, 

12  Repulse,  12  8-bi. 


5^in. 
Amiral  I 


U    Devastation.  4  13^in., 

^4-ln. 
U    FouiUoyant,   4   IS^^in.,   4  lO^in.,   6 

IS 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 
U 


FRANOB. 

Cuirasses,  1st  rang. 
lOH-in.,  6 


Dnperr^,  i  ISU-in.,  14  M-in. 

Caiman.  2  16H-In..  4  4-Iii. 

Indomptable.  2  16^m.,  i  4-in. 

Tonnerre,  2  lO^ln.,  4  494-in. 

FulminaDte,  2  lOH-in..  4  4-in. 

Furieux,  2  13H-in. 

Kedoutable,  8  10^-in.,  65H-ln. 
16    Trident.81O^-m„2  9H-m..0  5H-ln. 
16    Fried] and,  8  lO^-in.,  8  5H-ln. 
16    Colbert,  8  lO^in.,  2  DH-in . ,  6  5^-in. 
15    Mnrengo.  4  l05^1n.,  4  ^in..  7  Wf-in. 
U    Oc.'an,    4  lO^in.,  4  9>^in.,  2  6^  in., 

1  4^4-in. 
15    Suffren,  4  lO^in.,  4  9>^in.,  6  (^in.,  1 

4f4-in- 
13    Flandro,  8  9^1u.,  5  7>^-in. 


„_,4  7^-in. 

^m..5  9H-in.,  7  S^in,, 


12    Gftulolse,  8  9k 

19    Richelieu,  6  ll> 

14%-uu 

2  Temp6te.210, 

2  Vengeur,  2  131 

2  Tonnant,  2  13> 

12  3La  Galiftsonniere.  6  9H-in.,  6  3^ln. 

U  Triumphante,  6  9^in.,  1  TH-in.,  6  6^- 

In.,  1  iH'ixu 

IS  Tictorieuse,6  9W-in.,  17J^in.,  6  5J^in. 


13  Heroine.  8  9^in.,  3  7H-in..  2  5^-in. 

16  Provence,  8  9H-in.,  3  TJirln.,  2  ^in..  3 

4^-in. 

16  Revanche,  8  9^in.,  3  7K-in.,  2  ^4-in., 

3  494-iii. 

15  Savoie.  8  9^in..  3  7H-ln..  4  S^-in- 

16  Siirveiilante,  8  ^-in.,  4  7^1n.,  4  S^ia. 
16  ValeureuBc,  8  OH-in.,  1  7^-ln.,  6  6.3-in., 

1  454-ln. 

12  CJouronne,  8  9>^ln.,  4  7H-In. 

16  Formidable,  3  17-in.,  12  SH-in,  ^ 

6  Terrible,  2  lG?^-in.,  4  4-in. 

6  Requin.  2  16^-1x1.,  4  4-uu 

15  Anural  Baudin,  3  IG^-in..  12  5^1n. 

24  Hoche,  2  13H-in.,  2  10%-in.,  20  Sfe-in. 

24  Magenta,  213H-in.,  2  10^-ln.;  20  5^-ln. 

24  M arceaii,  2  13H-in.,  2  lO^^in.,  20  5H-in. 

24  Neptune,  2  13H-in.,  2  10^-in.,  20  5H-in. 

6  Charles  Martel,  4  13. 4-in.,  2  lO^in. 

20  Brennus,  4  13.4'in.,  8  9}^in.,  8  5H-in. 


Cuirassf  s,  2d  rang. 

12   Th6ti8,67H-in.,6»4-in. 

12   Ba7ud,4^1n.,27k-in..65^1n. 

12   Dugue8clin,4  9>i-in.,l7^in.,6^1n., 


Alma,  6  7H-in..  4  4fi-ln. 
Atlante.  G  7H-in-,  6  i%-\ 
Belliqtieuse,  4  7H-in..  4  6>3-ln.,  4  5H-in. 


Jeanne  d'Arc,  6  7H-ln.,  4  4^in, 
Mont^calm,  6  TH-in.*  6  3^in. 
Heine  Blanche,  6  7^1n.,  6  4-in. 


2  Oerb«i«,2  9^1n. 
2  BSSv,2%in. 


Garde-cotes  Cuirass^. 


10   Turenne,  4  fA4-in.,  2  7H-in.>  4  5^-in. 
12    Vauban,  4  9^in.,  1  T^ln.,  6  m^su,  1 

4f4-in. 
12   Acheron,  Oocyte,  Phlegeton  and  Styx, 

building,  to  be  armed  with  1  lOf^-in. 

and  2  4-in.  srnns  each. 
4   Fu86^   Grenade,   Hitrallle    and 

Flamme,  building,  to  be  armed  with 

l^^in.  gun  each. 


2   Boule-dqgucL  2  9^1iL 
1   Tareau,  1  9M-in. 


Totals. 


England. 


647| 
688gun8. 


To  the  British  fleet  is  added  a  resenre  of  forty  frigates^  twenty 
doops  of  war  and  thirty  dispatch  vessels,  the  latter  of  great  speed, 
fifteen  of  the  largest  and  swiftest  merchant  steamships  armed 
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with  smooth  bore  and  each  carrying  two  eight-inch  gnns,  and 
forty  large  steamers  carrying  coal  and  munitions  of  war.  Attached 
to  the  British  fleet  are  eight  large  troop-ships  of  the  "  Crocodile  '* 
class,  to  be  used  for  a  particular  purpose  in  the  battle  between  the 
contending  squadrons.  This  is  a  large  force  requiring  great  abil- 
ity to  direct. 

On  October  20th  the  English  fleet  puts  to  sea  reporting  to  the 
Oommander-in-Chief  of  the  Channel  Squadron^  and  are  assigned 
to  stations  under  twelve  rear  admirals.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  French  or  the  English  build  the  best  ships,  or  whether 
the  ships  of  either  are  suitable  for  war  purposes,  which  have  the 
best  guns  and  which  the  best  system  of  tactics. 

The  British  Admiral  forms  his  fleet  in  line  of  battle  off  Ports- 
mouth and  cruises  between  that  point  and  Dover,  when  his  look- 
out vessels  report  the  French  fleet  standing  out  of  Brest  and 
Cherbourg,  accompanied  by  thirty  frigates,  twenty  dispatch  ves- 
sels and  a  number  of  torpedo  boats  of  different  sizes.  Three 
cheers  go  up  from  the  British  fleet  and  the  signal  is  given, 
''Form  in  open  order  in  line  ahead  V^  while  the  dispatch  vessels 
are  ordered  to  observe  night  and  day  and  report  events  in  the 
Straits  of  Dover. 

At  this  moment  the  strength  of  the  opposing  forces  is  as  fol- 
lows :  British,  62  battle  ships,  647  guns  ;  French,  69  battle  ships, 
683  guns,  the  British  outnumbering  their  enemy  by  three  ships, 
while  the  number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal  are  on  the  side  of 
the  French. 

The  transports  carrying  the  French  troops  have  not  yet  left 
harbor,  and  it  is  intended  they  shall  do  so  only  when  victory  is 
assured  the  French  fleet,  then  they  are  to  sally  out  and  land  at 
some  flxed  point  in  the  British  Islands,  unknown  to  any  one  ez-^ 
cept  the  French  naval  authorities. 

The  night  of  October  20th  is  an  anxious  one ;  few  in  either 
fleet  close  their  eyes.  For  many  years  no  great  battle  has  been 
fought  upon  the  ocean,  and  this  one  will  decide  whether  all  the 
naval  powers  have  made  vital  mistakes,  or  which  has  evolved 
the  best  system  out  of  the  various  problems  that  have  been  offered 
for  solution,  and  is  therefore  to  remain  the  principal  naval 
power. 

The  2l8t  of  October  is  ushered  in  with  pleasant  weather  and 
a  moderate  breeze  from  the  north,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  cause 
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the  ships  to  roll  more  than  six  degrees.  At  daylight  the  French 
fleet  is  seen  standing  toward  the  British  fleet  in  four  lines^  dis- 
tant twelve  miles,  and  making  a  speed  of  ten  knots.  The  British 
Admiral  signals :  ''  Prepare  to  form  line  of  battle ;  head  to  the 
northward  in  groups  of  three.''  The  fleet  is  then  lying  in  order 
line  ahead,  and  when  the  signal  of  execution  is  hoisted  the  ships 
dose  up  in  groups  of  three  line  abreast,  a  cable's  length  fq)art. 

At  this  moment  there  are  coming  from  the  direction  of  Ports- 
mouth eight  vessels  low  in  the  water,  with  apparently  no  guns, 
and  running  at  a  speed  of  twenty  knots  an  hour.  Close  behind 
them  follow  twelve  dispatch  vessels  with  platforms  projecting 
over  their  stems.  The  British  Admiral  has  taken  his  station  on 
board  a  fast  dispatch  steamer  fitted  with  masts  for  signaling.  He 
is  accompanied  by  twelve  swift  tugs  to  carry  orders  through  the 
fleet,  for  a  rule  has  been  adopted  that  the  Oommander-in-Ghief  of 
a  fleet  shall  observe  his  command  from  a  vessel  not  in  line^  bat- 
tle in  order  more  easily  to  direct  the  movements. 

When  the  French  ships  are  within  a  distance  of  four  miles  sig- 
nal is  made  to  the  twelve  small  steamers  (with  platforms  on  the 
stem)  to  form  in  line  ahead  between  the  French  and  English. 
At  this  moment  the  French  Admiral  makes  signal,  '^  Form  in 
column  of  twos,  speed  eight  knots. "  Thus  while  the  English,  con- 
trary to  custom,  await  the  French  attack,  the  latter  stand  on  as 
if  intending  to  penetrate  the  English  centre.  Neither  fleet  has 
what  may  properly  be  called  rams, — ^both  trust  to  the  under- 
water ^^  snouf'  which  caused  the  sinking  of  the  ^'  Orosser  Kur- 
furst  '*  and  the  disabling  of  the  ''  Kdnig  Wilhehn."  The  French 
remember  how  Lord  Bodney  '^  broke  the  line''  of  the  French  fleet 
in  1782  and  captured  the  best  part  of  it,  and  perhaps  will  try  tiiis 
grand  manosuvre  upon  the  English,  or  at  all  events  bring  their 
antagonists  to  close  quarters,  when  superiority  in  guns  will  give 
them  great  advantage. 

When  the  French  are  within  three  miles,  the  small  steamers 
with  platforms  are  signaled  to  '^  proceed,"  and  they  steer  rapidly 
towards  the  French,  and  the  French  Admiral  signals,  '^  Lower 
the  torpedo  nets."  When  within  a  mile  of  the  French  fleet,  the 
steamers  turn  suddenly  and  mn  in  a  zig-zag  course  towards  the 
British  fleet,  at  the  same  time  commencing  to  lay  a  net  made  of 
strong  ratlin-stuff,  with  wire  rope  at  the  top  and  supported  by 
oork  buoys  painted  the  color  of  the  water.     The  French  not 
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understanding  this  manoBuvre  open  on  the  vessels  with  f oar*inoh 
Hotchkiss  guns.  As  soon  as  the  net  layers  have  performed  their 
task  and  got  out  of  the  way^  the  British  open  upon  the  advancing 
enemy  all  along  the  line,  and  in  the  oonfasion  on  board  the 
French  ships^  owing  to  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  shots,  they 
hardly  notice  the  nets,  and  continue  their  course,  firing  rapidly 
and  enveloped  in  smoke. 

The  leading  French  ships  soon  find  their  propellers  fouled  by 
the  nets  and  their  speed  decreasing,  the  ships  in  the  rear  crowd 
on  those  ahead  and  in  shearing  to  avoid  collision  also  foul  their 
propellers.  The  six  headmost  ships  are  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  signal  is  made  to  those  astern,  *'  Slow  down,  obstructions 
ahead/'  ISfow  is  the  time  for  the  English  to  act.  Signal  is  made 
from  the  Admiral's  vessel,  **  Right  and  left  wings  close  upon  the 
enemy,  centre  divisions  stand  fast.'*  With  a  graceful  movement 
the  two  wings  close  in  upon  the  van  and  centre  of  the  French 
fleet  and  rounding-to  side  by  side  with  the  Frenchmen  there  en- 
sues such  a  combat  as  the  world  never  before  witnessed. 

As  the  two  fleets  close  with  each  other  the  French  torpedo 
boats  emerge  from  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  when  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  English  send  their  torpedoes 
rapidly  out,  but  the  former  have  their  steel  nets  down  and  it  is 
like  firing  peas  at  an  iceberg.  Then  the  English  open  on  the 
torpedo  boats  with  their  four-pounder  Hotchkiss  and  thirty-six- 
pounder  rapid  firing  guns,  four  of  the  torpedo  boats  are  blown  up, 
others  are  disabled  and  the  remainder  retreat  to  their  ships.  The 
English  have  refrained  from  encumbering  themselves  with  this 
weapon  of  war,  which  many  costly  experiments  have  demonstrated 
to  be  useless.  They  know  that  auto-mobile  torpedoes  cannot  pass 
through  their  steel  nets  and  are  satisfied  that  their  own  weapons 
of  the  same  kind  cannot  pass  through  the  French  nets,  so  have 
left  them  behind  in  the  dockyard. 

The  French  van  is  now  in  confusion,  the  centre  is  enveloped 
by  the  wings  of  the  British  fieet  and  the  rear  is  out  of  action. 
The  French  Admiral  makes  signal  to  his  rear  to  advance  in  single 
column  on  the  starboard  and  port  side  of  the  English  fleet  and 
open  their  batteries,  which  is  done  in  good  order.  At  the  same 
moment  the  English  centre  forming  in  two  columns  line  ahead 
bears  down  upon  the  French,  the  starboard  column  attacking  the 
rear  on  the  port  side,  the  port  column  attacking  the  confused  van. 
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Simnltaneonsly  the  eight  peonliar  long^  low  vessels  start  off  with 
a  speed  of  twenty-six  knots^  rasping  alongside  the  outer  French 
ships.  An  explosion  takes  place  and  a  huge  column  of  water  rises 
high  in  air — a  French  ship  staggers  under  the  blow^  her  crew  rush 
for  the  boats,  in  five  minutes  she  has  disappeared  beneath  the 
water.  The  next  torpedo  ressel  touches  the  "Trident/'  The 
shock  is  not  so  great,  but  the  ship  hauls  out  of  action  and  is  at- 
tacked by  three  British  frigates  of  the  reserre,  which  keep  up 
such  a  cannonade  that  the  Frenchmen  cannot  stay  at  their  guns, 
being  mowed  down  by  the  rapid  firing  guns  of  the  English.  In 
half  an  hour  the  "Trident''  surrenders. 

By  this  time  the  French  are  maintaining  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
torpedo  vessels  with  their  six-inch  rifles  and  secondary  batteries, 
but  they  are  proof  against  that  weight  of  metal  and  pass  on  to  the 
iron-clads  of  the  second  class,  four  of  which  are  shattered  by  their 
torpedo  blows  and  haul  out  of  action  in  a  sinking  condition.'^ 

In  time  of  battle  mistakes  are  liable  to  occur,  and  a  torpedo 
vessel,  curiously  called  "  Cleveland,"  in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
man  in  whose  Presidency  this  class  of  vessels  was  first  designed, 
strikes  the  barbette  ship  "  Collingwood"  under  the  counter, 
causing  her  to  haul  out  of  action  leaking  so  much  that  the  pumps 
can  hardly  keep  her  afloat.  One  of  the  French  Admirals  remarks : 
"How  stupid  of  the  Englishmen  to  be  hoisted  by  their  own 
petard." 

I  here  take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  the  torpedo  boat  men- 
tioned is  a  purely  American  invention,  made  to  grapple  with  an 
enemy's  ship  and  blow  a  hole  in  her  bottom.  This  torpedo  is 
fitted  with  an  adjustable  bar  worked  by  steam,  which  is  swung 
under  the  bottom,  moving  away  nets  and  other  obstructions  while 
going  at  a  speed  of  twenty  knots  an  hour.  The  discomfiture 
of  the  French  ships  shows  with  what  effect  this  vessel  operates. 

An  hour  after  the  two  fieets  join  battle  there  is  a  blaze  all  along 
the  line.  Scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  is  blowing,  and  the  smoke 
hangs  in  thick  clouds  over  the  combatants,  obscuring  everything. 
The  gunners  can  only  fire  at  the  fiash,  and  cannot  tell  whether 
their  shots  hit  the  enemy.  Who  can  tell  what  is  going  on  behind 
that  wall  of  fire  and  smoke  ?  What  chance  is  there  for  tactical 
manoeuvres  ?    It  seems  to  a  looker  on  as  if  the  result  will  be  "  the 

•Im  an  boor tha** Alma,"" B«llliiiieiiBe,'"'Jeuiiie  d'AxtTiA  "Montoalm"  wo 
at  the  bottom. 
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sanriyal  of  the  fittest.''  Blow  after  blow  falli  with  1to  wei^trof 
Thor's  hammer,  yet  after  four  hoars  of  steady  fighting  xteither 
side  seems  to  be  materially  injured.  The  English  torpedo  boots 
can  no  longer  operate  for  fear  of  injuring  their  own  ships.  Tfafey 
remain  outside  the  line  awaiting  their  opportunity.  The  Frenoh 
torpedo  boats  hare  long  ago  given  up  the  idea  of  sinking  aay- 
thing,  and  retire  behind  the  line  of  frigates,  where  the  Admiral 
watches  anxiously  the  result  of  the  engagement. 

After  the  fourth  hour  the  ^'  Bodney ''  emerges  from  the  smi^e 
lashed  to  the  French  ship  '^  Formidable/'  which  with  her  three 
seventeen-inch  guns  has  made  sad  havoc  with  the  ^^Bodney^s" 
hull.  A  seventeen-inch  shell  penetrates  her  machinery  and  de- 
stroys her  motive  power.  The  captain  of  the  ^^FormidableV  con- 
sidering the  ^^Bodney''  as  good  as  captured  tows  her  outside  the 
line  where  the  fight  continues  and  the  rapid  firing  thirtyndx- 
pounders  and  Hotchkiss  guns  are  brought  into  play.  Thwe  is  no 
science  displayed — ^nothing  but  the  brute  courage  of  the  combat- 
ants. The  seventeen-inch  guns  of  the  ^^  Formidable ''  are  too 
much  for  the  thirteen  and  a  half -inch  guns  of  the  "Eodney,"  but 
the  Briton  bears  his  punishment  bravely. 

The  line  of  battle  is  now  extended  a  length  of  four  miles; 
those  in  the  rear  have  little  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  van  <or 
centre.  Signals  cannot  be  seen,  as  the  atmosphere  is  everywhere 
dense  with  smoke,  though  the  firing  is  not  so  incessant  as  in  the 
beginning.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour  two  tremendous  explo- 
sions fairly  shake  the  ocean,  and  the  firing  on  both  sides  suddenly 
ceases,  it  is  the  silence  of  calm  after  a  great  storm.  The  smoke 
clearing  gradually  away  reveals  the  hulls  of  the  contending  ships 
struggling  to  release  themselves  from  the  debris  of  battle. 

Three  British  and  three  French  ships  lashed  to  each  other  re- 
commence hostilities  as  soon  as  they  can  ascertain  their  position. 
Those  ships  still  in  the  smoke  do  not  fire,  as  they  do  not  know 
what  to  fire  at.  The  British  Admiral  sends  out  a  tug  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  explosions,  and  six  other  tugs  to  direct  the  oom- 
manders  of  divisions  to  get  their  ships  clear  of  the  smoke,  and 
form  a  new  line  of  battle.  At  this  moment  the  line  of  battle  is 
badly  disarranged;  no  one  has  seen  its  shape  for  three  hours. 

On  their  return  the  tugs  report  that  the  explosions  are  from  tiie 
**  Nelson  "  and  "  Marengo ''  blowing  up  while  lashed  together,  and 
that  several  ships  on  either  side  are  badly  damaged.    The  British 
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Admiral  wonden  if  he  will  not  lose  all  his  best  ships  before  the 
battle  is  OTer>  and  anathematizes  the  man  who  inyented  steam- 
ships and  iron«clads,  siRhing  for  the  good  old  days  of  Bodney  and 
Ndson. 

In  another  half  hour  the  British  ships  begin  to  stmggle  into 
line  to  the  northward^  keeping  between  their  enemy  and  the  coast 
of  France  so  as  to  cut  off  retreat.  Oh^  what  a  battered  line  of 
battle  I  The  British  Admiral  is  in  despair.  ''My  Ood  I''  he 
ezdaims^  '*  this  will  be  considered  a  French  victory.''  The  only 
firing  at  present  is  that  between  the  six  ships  that  had  paired  ofl, 
the  '' Alexandra **  with  the  "Bichelien,"  the  ''Iron  Duke  "  with 
the  "Fondroyant/'  and  the  "Temeraire ''  with  the  "Friedland." 

When  the  French  Admiral  examines  the  British  ships  as  they 
fall  into  line,  *' JTon  DieuT  he  exclaims^  "bat  we  haye  beaten 
them  ;  we  will  land  in  England  and  the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar  will 
be  arenged  I''  Then,  as  his  own  ships  come  out  from  the  doad 
of  smoke,  "  Malheur  I  I  miss  six  of  my  ships,  and  four  more  are 
entangled  in  a  net.  We  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  return  safely  to 
France.  Make  signal  to  form  in  line  of  battle;  we  will  try  steam 
tactics,  this  brute  force  is  disgraceful  I'' 

No  fleets  like  these  can  fight  for  five  hours  at  close  quarters 
without  being  considerably  damaged,  and,  suffice  it  to  say,  the 
battle  is  not  renewed.  The  fleets  retire  to  a  respectful  distance 
from  each  other,  including  the  six  belligerents,  who  have  kept  up 
the  contest  the  longest. 

Now  reports  come  thick  and  fast  from  the  chiefe  of  divisions 
to  the  respective  commanders-in-chief,  and  what  sad  accounts  of 
things  there  are.  "We  must  land  our  troops  in  England,'' say 
the  Frenchmen,  "  or  lose  every  vessel  1 "  "  Work  all  night,"  say 
the  Englishmen,  "  we  will  not  make  so  many  mistakes  to-morrow, 
we  are  leiUming  wisdom,  these  are  not  the  ships  with  which  Nel- 
son fought.  The  French  guns  are  too  much  for  us  ;  whv  have 
not  th^  Admiralty  built  proper  rams,  for  those  are  the  largest 
kind  of  projectiles?" 

The  reports  from  both  fleets  of  bursted  guns,  broken  gun- 
ovriages,  breech-bolts  blown  out,  boats  smashed,  turrets  jammed, 
bulwarics  broken,  spars  demolished — beggar  description,  they  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  the  profession,  yet  the  death  list  on  either 
side  is  not  great,  and  few  of  the  ships  are  disabled  in  their  ma- 
diinery.     Curved  steel  decks  have,  in  many  instances,  deflected 
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the  huge  shells  and  saved  vessels  from  deetructloiiy  and  both  Brit- 
ish and  French  officers  are  satisfied  that  in  the  adoption  of  this 
device  they  have  made  no  mistake,  and  that  to  make  an  armor- 
clad  invulnerable  below  the  water-line  it  will  be  necessary  to 
thicken  the  curved  deck  so  that  magazines  and  machinery  will  be 
ont  of  danger,  and  a  ship  with  all  her  gnns  dkabled  may  still 
have  a  chance  of  escaping.  Nothing  can  destroy  her  but  a  properly 
oonstracted  torpedo  boat,  and  this  has  made  its  appearance  on  the 
^Ist  of  October,  1894,  and  has  disabled  every  vessel  with  which  it 
has  come  in  contact. 

The  night  is  spent  by  the  belligerents  in  repairing  damages, 
especially  to  the  great  gun-carriages,  which  seem  to  have  carried 
away  most  of.  the  fastenings,  so  that  the  commanding  officers  of 
many  of  the  ships  may  well  exclaim,  *'I  have  no  heavy  guns 
left."  Up  to  and  including  the  six-inch  rifles,  the  gun-carriages 
stand  well,  but  from  that  point  up,  it  is  generally  admitted,  the 
carriages  are  too  weak  for  the  guns.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  officers  in  either  fleet  is  that  the  present  armor-clads  can- 
not stand  the  blows  of  the  sixteen  and  one-half  and  seventeen- 
inch  rifles  any  better  than  wooden  ships  stood  the  battering  of  the 
forty-two-pounder  and  eight-inch  shell  guns,  but  they  are  in  for 
it  and  must  fight  with  the  weapons  supplied  to  them. 

Here,  in  the  first  great  battle  of  recent  times,  all  the  lessons 
taught  in  the  schools  of  technology  are  thrown  overboard,  tacti- 
cal science  ignored  and  two  fleets  have  entered  into  a  combat  in 
which,  like  untrained  soldiers,  they  have  clubbed  each  other, 
with  the  result  that  both  parties  are  badly  damaged,  although 
both  owe  it  to  themselves  to  keep  their  vessels  in  compact  form, 
not  to  let  them  foul  with  their  opponents  and  to  decide  the  con- 
test by  methods  more  worthy  well  trained  scientific  officers. 

The  night  after  the  battle  the  British  and  French  fieets  are 
lying  eight  miles  apart,  repairing  damages.  The  three  British 
forge  ships,  large  steamers  fitted  with  all  the  appliances  of  the 
machine  shop,  go  from  ship  to  ship,  to  put  the  gun  carriages  and 
machinery  in  serviceable  condition.  In  this  work  are  engaged 
over  four  hundred  mechanics,  so  that  by  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d  a  great  deal  of  the  damage  had  been  re- 
paired. No  attempt  is  made  to  efface  the  marks  of  the  heavy 
blows  given  by  the  French  seventeen-inch  shot  and  shell,  which 
do  not  much  interfere  with  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  ships. 
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Bat  what  a  sad  epeotacle  to  see  this  mighty  fleets  the  pride  and 
shield  of  Britain,  so  battered  and  torn  I 

It  is  not  enconn^ng  to  those  who  have  put  so  mnoh  faith  in 
steel  hulls,  proving  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  great  rifle 
gun  is  king,  and  that  in  action  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
the  hull  must  giye  way  before  its  crushing  and  penetrating 
blows.  The  French,  as  badly  shattered  as  the  British,  are  mean- 
while doing  their  best  to  repair  damages,  in  no  wise  dispirited  by 
the  many  fissures  in  what  they  had  considered  their  impenetrable 
ships.  It  has  not  often  hfq)pened  to  them  to  lie  undisturbed  so 
near  a  British  fleet.  It  is  evident  that  the  new  system  of  war* 
&re  places  nations  nearer  an  equality. 

The  night  after  the  battle  two  large  steamers,  which  have  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  lookout  ships,  join  the  French  fleet. 
These  steamers  bring  with  them  forty  eight-ineh  rifled  guns  pre- 
pared for  flring  mel^te  shells,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition.  These  guns  are  provided  with  the  latest  improved 
carriages,  with  steel  shields  and  circles  for  the  guns  to  work  upon. 
Two  hundred  expert  workmen  accompany  the  guns  to  put  them 
in  place.  The  two  transports  run  alongside  the  ships  of  war, 
transferring  to  them  their  ordnance  and  stores.  This  accession 
causes  great  rejoicing  among  the  Frenchmen,  who  now  are  con- 
fident of  victory  when  the  attack  is  renewed,  and  the  French 
Admiral  determines  to  adopt  a  system  of  tactics  to  confuse  the 
British  and  enable  the  French  gunners  to  crush  their  ships  at 
long  range  with  melanite  shells. 

The  French  have  been  a  good  deal  demoralized  by  the  attacks 
of  the  British  torpedo  vessels,  which  have  inflicted  serious  loss  on 
their  fleet,  but  as  the  attacks  are  not  repeated,  the  French  con- 
clude that  all  the  damage  has  been  done,  and  that  the  torpedo 
vessels  have  been  defeated  in  their  plans.  The  true  reason,  how- 
ever, for  the  torpedo  vessels  not  continuing  their  attacks  is  that 
the  British  have  laid  their  ships  on  the  outside  of  the  rear  of  the 
French,  and  the  torpedo  vessels  cannot  get  at  the  enemy  without 
patting  themselves  between  the  flre  of  the  heavy  guns  of  both 
parties.  Both  parties  are  glad  to  rest  from  battle,  and  so  they 
work  awaj  repairing  damages  until  eight  o'clock  of  the  following 
nuMrnii^. 

At  about  that  time  it  is  reported  to  the  British  Admiral  that 
a  fleet  of  twelve  armor-clads  are  coming  through  the  Straits  of 
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Dover.  Later  it  is  reported  that  the  strange  squadron  is  standing 
towards  the  French  fleet  and  passing  through  their  line.  Later 
it  is  reported  that  the  strangers  are  Germans^  and  are  standing 
towards  the  British  fleet.  This  is  a  great  relief  to  the  Admiral, 
who  has  run  up  the  signal  for  battle  and  for  his  reserres  to  close 
up  and  cover  the  fleet. 

The  Oerman  Admiral  passes  with  his  squadron  all  along  the 
line  of  battle  where  he  sees  the  battered  armor-clads,  and  cannot 
repress  his  astonishment  that  vessels  built  with  so  much  strength 
and  at  such  vast  expense  should  have  received  so  much  damage  in 
so  short  a  time.  ''  Ah  1  '*  he  exclaims,  "  the  gun  is  king ;  now 
we  will  fire  from  our  Krupp  a  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pound 
shot  capable  of  penetrating  twenty-six  inches  of  steel.  Worse 
than  this,  Krupp  now  makes  a  gun  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
with  a  shell  weighing  a  ton  and  a  haU,  having  an  initial  velocity 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  feet  per  second,  giving  a  striking 
force  of  fifty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  foot-t(m3 1 
What  is  to  become  of  future  fleets?  " 

The  Oerman  Admiral  steers  for  the  British  flagship,  runs  up 
the  English  flag  at  the  fore,  and  fires  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns, 
then  he  goes  on  board  the  British  ship. 

'^  Ah  I  My  good  Admiral, ''  exclaims  the  German,  ''you  have 
fought  a  great  battle,  but  cannot  land  your  fish,  neither  can  the 
fish  escape.  Prince  Bismarck  sends  his  compliments  together 
with  these  vessels.  You  cannot  afford  to  risk  another  battle, 
with  the  chance  of  being  crippled,  for  the  French  will  then  land 
where  they  choose  in  England.  They  have  still  a  reserve  of  fif- 
teen armor-clads  fitting  out  in  Cherbourg;  you  have  none.  Since 
the  encounter  the  French  have  received  forty  melanite  guns.'* 

"  Yes,'*  replies  the  British  Admiral,  "  but  I  have  my  eight 
torpedo  vessels,  and  have  already  sunk  six  of  their  ships  and  can 
sink  all  the  rest  when  once  I  meet  them  again  in  line.'* 

''  But  the  melanite  guns  will  destroy  your  torpedo  boats  and 
then  the  French  will  land.  Take  my  advice,  let  the  Frenchmen 
go  into  Brest  or  Cherbourg.  They  will  not  be  able  to  get  out 
again  for  months.  You  can  beat  them  at  repairing,  sending  in 
one-third  of  your  vessels  at  a  time.** 

This  is,  perhaps,  good  counsel,  but  the  British  Admiral  can- 
not be'  induc^'l  ^f^  -follow  it ;  he  must  capture  that  fleet  or  perish 
in  the  at^ 
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,  **  AhP  continues  the  German  officer,  "  the  true  policy  is  not 
to  get  a  fleet  battered  to  pieces  if  you  can  prevent  your  enemy 
f^om  attaining  his  object  when  he  is  in  all  respects  your  equal 
if  not  your  superior.  You  will  accomplish  what  you  aim  at, 
and  that  is  a  tactical  victory.  To  invite  a  battle  and,  perhaps, 
defeat,  will  endanger  your  island,  you  cannot  afford  to  risk 
that/' 

^he  German  Admiral  takes  his  leave  and  it  seems  as  if  his 
arguments  have  more  effect  on  the  French  Commander-in-Ohief, 
who  on  the  approach  of  night  gets  his  ships  under  way  and  re- 
turns to  Cherbourg.  The  British  lookout  ships  follow,  but  the 
armor-clads  are  obliged  to  remain  behind.  One  of  the  American- 
built  torpedo  vessels  overtakes  the  rear  of  the  French  fleet,  and 
running  alongside  the  "  Flandre,''  one  of  the  largest  ships,  brings 
her  ponderous  bar  with  a  hundred-pound  gun-cotton  torpedo 
under  the  enemy's  bottom,  and  in  flve  minutes  the  ^'Flandre''  is 
9t  the  bottom  of  the  Channel. 

This  is  the  end  of  hostilities  for  the  time  being  between  the 
fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  both  parties  must  repair 
damages  before  undertaking  further  operations.  The  French  are 
not  satisfied  that  they  can  successfully  operate  at  sea  in  face  of  the 
British  torpedo  vessels,  and  the  reserve  of  fifteen  armor-clads  is 
not  considered  sufficient  to  enable  the  fleet  to  undertake  the  land- 
ing of  troops  in  England  under  existing  circumstances.  This  en- 
gagement between  great  armor-clads  shows  that  war  vessels  in  1894 
are  yet  far  from  perfection. 

Our  impression  of  what  the  future  line-of -battle  ship  should 
be,  will  perhaps  seem  extravagant  to  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  devising  war  vessels.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  test  the 
question  would  be  to  put  one  of  the  strongest  armored  vessels 
under  flre  of  two  seventeen-inch  guns  for  half  an  hour.  The  ex- 
periment would  be  worth  all  it  would  cost,  for  it  might  save  many 
battles  in  the  future. 

The  commerce-destroyers  of  to-day  are  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose,  and  in  case  of  war  between  two  maritime  nations,  the 
commerce  of  both  would  probably  be  swept  from  the  ocean. 

Ko  ship  has  yet  been  constructed  that  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  ram, — that  is,  could  run  with  great  speed  into  an 
enemy^s  vessel  and  sink  her  without  material  damage  to  herself, 
or  could  receive  the  heaviest  shell  without  being  crippled.    The 
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fleet  that  has  the  swiftest  ships^  other  things  being  eqnal^  will 
prohably  win,  for  such  ships  can  always  choose  their  position  at 
sea. 

The  torpedo  of  the  last  decade  has  shown  itself  to  be  practi- 
cally useless.  The  American  torpedo  vessel  now  under  adytse- 
ment,  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  powerful  adjunct  in  ^time  of  war, 
as  steel  nets  will  afford  no  protection  against  them. 

The  object  of  a  navy  is  for  the  protection  of  coasts  and  to 
make  war  on  an  enemy;  unless  it  is  equal  to  both  these  require- 
ments it  is  defective.  The  great  gun  is  the  prime  factor  in  war, 
for  it  will  command  not  only  an  enemy's  coast  but  all  his  seaboard 
cities.  Last,  though  not  least,  fleets  will  be  twice  as  formidable 
through  a  perfect  system  of  drill,  so  that  the  most  complicated 
manoeuvres  can  be  executed  on  the  water  the  same  as  by  a  well 
drilled  army  on  land.  One  or  two  fleets  will  be  sacrificed  owing 
to  defects  in  the  system  of  Naval  Tactics,  but  the  time  will  come 
when  tactics  will  be  perfected  and  the  manoeuvring  of  a  fleet  will 
be  ''  a  thing  of  beauty." 

Skill  in  handling  large  numbers  of  vessels,  in  gunnery  and 
managing  torpedo  vessels,  will  be  essential  to  excellence  in  future 
fleets.  In  this  will  be  included  the  use  in  battle  of  nets  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  progress  of  ships  in  line, 
as  elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  article. 

The  first  step  towards  the  rehabilitation  of  all  the  naval  powers 
will  be  the  introduction  of  a  class  of  vessels  of  the  line  that  shall 
be  practically  unsinkable  by  shot  or  shell,  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  a  good  supply  of  the  heaviest  guns.  The  gun  vessel  is  the 
most  important  in  war,  for  it  combines  more  than  any  other 
class,  and  these  ships  should  be  built  to  possess  the  greatest  speed 
and  endurance,  and  offer  a  uniform  resistance  all  along  the  line 
of  battle,  as  did  the  ships  of  the  British  navy  in  the  days  of  old. 

Iron  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  oaken  walls,  but  as  yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  iron  ships  are  proportionally  as  effective 
considering  the  change  in  material  of  hulls  and  the  greater  size 
of  ordnance,  as  were  the  ships  of  the  Wellington  class. 

In  the  naval  wars  of  the  future  the  United  States  will  not 
probably  play  a  conspicuous  part.  This  country  seems  to  possess 
none  of  that  fitness  for  naval  power  of  which  her  early  history 
gave  promise.  The  United  States  government  waited  twenty  years 
after  the  close  of  the  civil  war  before  commencing  to  rehabilitate  the 
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nsTj,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  desirable  to  see  what  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  going  to  do>  apparently  not  remembering  that  the 
best  steam  and  sailing  vessels  in  the  world  were  the  results  of 
Amerioan  genius  in  the  days  when  it  took  the  initiative.  Ameri- 
cans have  abdicated  the  position  which  their  vast  resources  entitle 
them  to  hold>  and  have  not  had  the  energy  to  keep  their  mercan- 
tile marine  from  being  driven  from  the  ocean  by  foreigners,  who, 
as  common  carriers,  take  on  an  average  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  country  yearly  in  payment  of  freights. 

Our  coasts  and  seaboard  cities  are  unprotected,  and  our  navy 
is  a  by-word  even  among  the  Chinese,  who,  since  our  Civil  War, 
have  seen  nothing  better  than  the  '*  Richmond, ''  the  ''  Brooklyn," 
and  such  like  vessels  of  the  past  which  are  unfit  to  be  sent  abroad, 
yet  we  could,  if  we  would,  soon  be  equal  to  the  best  of  European 
navies  in  line-of -battle  ships  and  heavy  guns,  since,  as  I  maintain, 
there  is  not  one  perfect  line-of-battle  ship  in  any  navy. 

As  yet  the  only  fair  test  of  the  endurance  of  modem  armored 
ships  is  the  engagement  between  the  fleet  under  command  of  Ad- 
miral Seymour  and  the  defenses  of  Alexandria.  On  that  occasion 
the  following  British  ships  took  part :  Outside  squadron,  ^' Alex- 
andra,''  "  Inflexible,''  "  Saltan,''  "  Superb  "  and  "  Temeraire." 

'^ Alexandra,"  9,480  tons  displacement;  main  deck  battery, 
eight  ten-inch  rifles ;  spar  deck  battery,  two  twelve-inch,  two 
ten-inch  rifles  ;  total,  twelve  guns. 

*'  Inflexible,"  11,880  tons  displacement,  two  sixteen-inch  rifles 
in  each  turret;  total,  four  guns. 

"Sultan,"  9,290  tons  displacement;  in  casemate  battery,  eight 
ten-inch  rifles;  in  upper  deck  casemate,  four  nine-inch  rifles;  total, 
twelve  guns. 

''Superb,"  9,170  tons  displacement;  in  casemate,  main  deck, 
twelve  ten-inch  rifles;  in  bow  and  stem  batteries,  four  ten-inch 
rifles;  total,  sixteen  guns. 

''  Temeraire,"  8,547  tons  displacement;  in  casemate,  four  ten- 
inch,  two  eleven-inch  rifles;  in  turrets,  two  twenty-five-ton  guns; 
total,  eight  guns. 

Indiore  squadron:  "Invincible"  (flagship),  "Monarch "and 
"Penelope." 

"  Invincible,"  6,000  tons  displacement;  casemate,  main  deck, 
mx  nine-inch  rifles ;  spar  deck  battery,  four  nine-inch,  four  sixty- 
foor-ponnder  rifles  ;  total,  fourteen  guns. 
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*^  Monarch/'  8^820  tons  digpkoement;  in  tonets,  four  twelve^ 
inch  rifles;  in  bow,  two  nine-inch  rifles ;  in  stem,  one  seyen-incb 
rifle ;  total,  seven  guns. 

*'  Penelope/'  4,470  tons  displacement,  eight  eight-inch  rifles, 
three  f ortj-ponnders ;  total,  seren  guns. 

Fire  wooden  gunboats,  composite  built :  **  Bittern,''  *'  Con-, 
dor,"  *^  Beacon,"  '*  Cygnet,"  and  "  Decoy." 

*'  Bittern,"  1  7-inch,  2  40-pounders;  total,  3  guns. 

*'  Condor,"  1  7-inch,  2  64-pounder8;  total,  3  guns. 

*'  Beacon,"  3  64-pounders,  2  20-pounder8;  total,  4  guns. 

**  Cygnet,"  2  64-pounders,  2  20-pounder8;  total,  4  guns. 

'*  Decoy,"  2  64-pounders,  2  20-pounders;  total,  4  guns. 

Guns  In  cmtside  Bqnadron (9 

Chum  in  Inshore  Bqnadron S ' 

Gnns  in  gunboats 18 

Grand  totol 08 

I  think  every  naval  officer  will  admit  that  had  the  old  wooden 
line-of -battle  ships  of  the  Trafalgar  and  Wellington  class  taken 
the  place  of  the  armor-clads  at  Alexandria,  they  would  have  si- 
lenced the  forts  in  an  hour  with  little  damage  to  themselves. 
The  British  vessels  were  not  seriously  injured,  but  the  perfora- 
tions of  the  Egyptian  shells  showed  what  trouble  wotdd  have 
occurred  had  they  been  charged  with  dynamite.  Here  is  a  new 
element  that  has  not  been  used  in  battle,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
from  e3q)eriments  made  in  this  country  with  the  Qraydon  shell 
against  iron  turrets,  that  a  new  aspect  will  be  given  to  future 
wars  by  the  use  of  this  powerful  explosive.  The  value  of  the 
Oraydon  shell  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiments  that  should 
satisfy  the  most  skeptical.  Some  trials  of  this  projectile  con- 
ducted by  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  show  its  destructive  effects 
against  iron.  Perhaps  two  or  three  small  vessels,  each  armed 
with  one  long-range  dynamite  shell  gun,  will  soon  be  able  to  de- 
stroy the  largest  armor-clad  of  the  present  day. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  experiments  :  ''  The  gun 
used  on  this  occasion  was  a  seven-inch  Ames  wrought-iron,  muzzle- 
loading  rifle,  weighing  twenty-three  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
weight  of  the  charge  of  powder  was  twenty-three  pounds.  The 
projectile  was  of  steel,  open  at  the  rear  and  closed  by  a  bronze 
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pin;,  the  same  general  form  as  used  in  the  serrioe ;  its  weight 
bei^g  one  hondred  and  twenty-two  pounds  and  the  charge  of 
dynamite  exploded  being  two  and  two-thirds  pounds.'^    .     •    • 

''The  first  shell  stnick  the  target  twenty-four  inches  abore 
the  horizontal  joint  and  thirty-three  inches  to  the  left  of  the  em- 
brasure^ and,  although  it  was  a  glancing  shot  and  not  a  ''point 
on''  shot,  as  was  desired  to  test  the  penetration,  it  made  an  inden- 
ture three  inches  deep,  exploding  with  great  violence/'    .    .    . 

"  The  roof  (of  the  turret)  was  lifted  oft,  breaking  seyen  boUs, 
each  one  and  three-fourths  inches  in  diameter,  used  to  assemble 
the  same,  and  five  bolts  three  and  three-fourths  inches  in  diameter, 
used  to  bolt  the  front  and  rear  plates  together.  It  also  made  a 
crack  ten  inches  long  in  the  front  plate  and  about  eighteen 
inches  long  in  the  rear  plate." 

"  The  wreckage  was  very  marked,  in  fact,  almost  complete, 
the  roof  alluded  to  abore,  which  weighed  thirty  thousand  nine 
hundred  pounds,  being  torn  ofF  and  blown  tweniy-fiye  feet  to  the 
rear  by  actual  measurement.'' 

"The  two  seven-in?h  plates  of  the  turret  proper  were  also  torn 
apart  a  distance  of  fire  inches,  breaking  off  the  bolt  heads  which 
secured  the  plates  together." 

In  regard  to  the  Zalinski  pneumatic  gun  I  am  not  prepared  to 
giye  an  opinion,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  tried  under  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances that  will  attend  its  use  on  shipboard.  Its  insufficient 
range  is  calculated  to  weaken  confidence  in  the  inrention,  but  if 
it  does  succeed  there  will  be  another  factor  which,  although  not 
equal  to  the  Graydon  dynamite  projectile,  will  still  make  its  mark 
in  the  naval  wars  of  the  future. 

It  may  posssibly  be  that  Americans,  who  at  present  are  so  far 
in  the  rear  in  regard  to  naval  matters,  will  ere  long  come  to  the 
fore  with  inventions  which  will  give  them  the  superiority,  and  they 
may  be  prepared  in  a  cheap  way  to  inflict  on  an  enemy  so  much 
damage  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  any  one  to  meddle 
with  us. 

The  naval  wars  of  the  future  will  most  likely  be  carried  on 
among  European  powers.  The  United  States  will  have  but  a  small 
share  in  them,  since  the.  latter  will  not  be  willing  to  maintain  a 
navy  sufficient  even  to  protect  their  coasts  and  seaboard  cities. 
They  will  prefer  to  do  as  they  did  once  with  the  Barbary  Powers, 
pay  tribute  I    Future  naval  battles  will  be  something  to  appall  the 
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stoutest  hearts.  Oivilization  will  stand  aghast  at  the  awful  spec- 
tacle^  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  will  be  strewn  with  wrecks,  mam- 
moth guns  and  the  bodies  of  men,  commerce  destroyers  will  carry 
ruin  and  desolation  in  their  wake.  The  horrible  implements  of 
destruction  hare  so  multiplied  that  the  results  we  have  indicated 
cannot  be  avoided.  The  only  consolation  is  that  the  next  great 
war  may  be  so  terrible  that  future  conflicts  will  be  less  likely  to  oc- 
cur^  and  the  world  will  therefore  remain  at  peace. 

David  D.  Fobi£E. 
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Ik  the  freedom  and  ezpaneion  of  American  life  there  is  a 
tendency  to  excess,  which  appears  everywhere ;  in  American 
humor,  in  American  enterprise  and  speculation,  and,  to  sum  up, 
in  the  American  boy.  He  can  hardly  be  called  a  new  species  ; 
his  faults  and  merits  are  those  of  the  young  Caucasian  every- 
where ;  but  in  him  they  exhibit  an  ebullition  which,  as  in  some 
liquors,  may  be  developed  by  a  little  more  than  ordinary  warmth 
and  movement,  or  by  a  removal  of  pressure. 

A  lack  of  moral  pressure,  in  the  way  of  judicious  discipline, 
is  often  the  cause  of  Young  America's  most  conspicuous  and  most 
exasperating  foibles.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  boy  in  the 
world,  he  is  allowed  to  grow  up,  doing  about  as  he  pleases.  Among 
the  wealthier  classes,  this  laxity  of  family  government  may  be  the 
result  of  the  father's  immersion  in  business,  and  of  the  mother's 
devotion  to  what  is  called  Society ;  or  it  may  come  from  their 
excessive  parental  pride :  in  their  eyes  the  snuurt  child  can  do  no 
wrong.  His  impertinence  is  laughed  at,  and  the  perversity  that 
should  be  brought  to  terms  by  firm  measures,  is  soothed  with 
sweetmeats,  coaxed  with  candies.  This  faulty  training  exists  quite 
as  much  among  our  hard-working  people,  with  whom  it  often 
takes  a  different  form  through  the  tired  mother's  fretf ulness  and 
discouragement,  or  from  the  changing  moods  of  the  father.  K 
the  parents  are  cross,  the  boy  keeps  a  wary  eye  to  windward,  ex- 
pecting squalls,  and  knowing  that  his  lightest  misconduct  will  be 
visited  by  heavy  retribution.  If  they  are  good-natured,  he  is 
bold  in  his  disobedience.  Here  is  an  authentic  instance  of  a 
Western  farmer's  method  of  enforcing  parental  authority: 

It  is  Sunday  evening ;  he  is  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  back 
porch,  while  young  Josh,  his  namesake  and  heir,  is  playing  with 
the  dog  in  the  yard.  Old  Josh  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  remarks  that  it  is  time  for  young  Josh  to  go  for  the  cows. 
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The  jmiior  makes  no  reply,  but  keeps  on  teaching  Congo  to  give 
his  paw.  Then  the  senior  repeats  his  observation,  to  which  he 
manages  to  giro  a  little  more  the  tone  of  a  command. 

"  I  tell  ye.  Josh,  ye  must  go  for  the  co¥r8  Y' 

"  I  do'  wanterl ''  grumbles  young  Josh. 

"  Quit  yer  foolin',  an'  go  along!'*  says  old  Josh, 

'*  I  shan't,"  snarls  back  the  junior, 

'*  I  tell  ye  to  gol "  exclaims  the  elder. 

"  I  tell  ye  I  won't,"  mutters  the  boy. 

*^  Wal,  never  mind,"  says  the  father ;  ''  mebby  they'll  come 
home." 

But  even  in  families  where  good  sense  and  gentle  firmness 
govern  the  house,  the  boy  may  yield  to  vicious  propensities  in 
himself,  or  to  bad  influences  from  without,  and  run  a  course  that 
may  well  cause  his  friends  to  despair  of  his  future.  His  character 
seems  to  contradict  all  that  is  known  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  if 
we  contrast  it  solely  with  the  sober  respectability  of  his  parents, 
and  do  not  look  farther  back.  Whether  man  has  emerged  from 
monkeydom,  may  be  a  question.  But  that  ^civilization  has  been 
evolved  from  savagery,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  And  as  the 
race  has  risen  from  ruder  conditions,  so  the  epitome, 
the  individual,  begins  with  the  native  wildness  of  the 
stock,  and  develops  later  whatever  sweetness  of  human- 
ity he  may  be  capable  of.  The  man  is  an  enlightened 
being,  the  boy  is  a  barbarian.  He  inherits  not  only  the  mild 
parental  possibilities,  but  also  all  the  cat-like  or  tigerish  traits 
which  enabled  his  progenitors,  in  the  dim  past,  to  make  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  his  humanity 
were  as  thin  as  his  jacket,  and  fitted  him  as  loosely.  The  wild 
animal  is  underneath;  strip  him  and  you  will  find  the  stripes. 
Perhaps  even  the  sedate  deacon,  his  sire,  wears  a  not  much 
more  thickly  woven  garment  of  moral  conformity  and  polite  good- 
will. 

So  I  do  not  quite  despair  of  the  worst  boy  of  whose  daily  do- 
ings I  have  some  slight  knowledge.  He  may  be  a  model  of  good 
behavior  at  home,  like  a  sheep-killing  cur  I  once  knew  that  was 
never  observed  to  cast  a  carnal  eye  upon  his  master's  flock,  but 
would  even  defend  it  from  other  dogs,  while  he  joined  them  in 
doing  slaughter  on  neighboring  premises.  Wouldn't  his  confiding 
friends  (I  am  speaking  of  the  biped)  be  amazed  if  they  could  see 
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a  ehroBiele  of  his  deeds  for  a  single  day  ?  In  chestnut-time  he  is 
vpeurly ;  in  mrion-time  he  is  out  late.  Heedless  of  the  notice^ 
"  No  trespassing/^  he  helps  himself  to  nuts  before  the  owners  are 
awake^  and  regales  himself  on  melons  after  the  weary  gardener  has 
gone  to  his  yirtuoos  sleep.  Broken  boughs  and  a  litter 
of  empty  burrs  tell  of  his  depredations;  or  he  may  be 
tracked  by  a  trail  of  rinds  to  the  comer  fence.  There  he  has 
sat  with  his  fellows  and  finished  his  f east,  as  a  number  of  scat- 
tered rinds  bear  witness^  but  beyond  that  he  cannot  be  traced.  It 
Is  he  who  pelts  tiie  school-girls  with  apples  in  autumn,  and  with 
snowballs  in  winter,  generally  from  behind  some  wall  or  hedge. 
It  is  he  who  shouts  up  the  doctor's  speaking-tube,  and  then  darts 
out  of  sight  in  the  nearest  alley.  It  is  he  who  drives  honest  John 
Chinaman  wild  with  his  mischief,  throwing  rubbish  into  his 
laundry,  and  then  tripping  his  heels  with  rope  when  he  runs  out  to 
catch  the  marauder  in  the  street,  which  they  have  darkened  by 
turning  ofF  the  gas  at  the  lamp  post.  It  was  he  who  helped  to 
get  the  minister's  horse  up  the  stairs  and  the  hayloft,  from  which 
he  could  be  got  down  again  only  by  means  of  a  staging  built  up 
to  the  window  on  the  outside  of  the  stable. 

We  go  to  the  French  language  for  the  label,  enfant  terrible  ; 
but  the  piquant  article  itself  we  find  nearer  home.  I  believe  the 
American  enfant  terrible  can  *'  give  points''  to  any  other  enfant 
terrible  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  He  is  not  only  capable  of  speak- 
ing the  most  disagreeable  truths  at  the  most  inopportune  moments, 
but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  fiction  when  it  will  suit  his 
purpose  better.  At  a  seaside  hotel,  last  summer,  a  young  lady 
wished  for  her  gloves,  which  she  had  left  in  the  parlor,  but  did  not 
like  to  go  for  them,  because  two  young  gentlemen  who  had  paid 
her  some  attention  were  sitting  by  the  table.  So  she  asked 
her  younger  brother  to  get  them.  He  refused,  and  she  finally 
w^t  for  them  herself.  The  boy  followed  her  ;  so  did  the  eyes  of 
the  young  men ;  when,  as  she  was  taking  the  gloves  away  the  imp 
of  perversity  drawled  out: — 

"I  offered  to  get 'em  for  her,  but  she  wouldn't  let  me.  I 
suppose  she  wanted  an  excuse  to  come  in  where  the  fellows  are." 

Though  one  of  the  mildest  tempered  maidens  that  ever  suf- 
fered from  the  malevolent  wit  of  a  younger  brother,  one  could  see 
by  the  sparkle  of  her  eye  that,  if  his  neck  had  been  a  chicken's,  it 
would  then  and  there  have  got  wrung. 
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Why  is  it  that  in  the  boy  of  the  family  so  much  more  naughti- 
ness commonly  crops  oat  than  shows  itself  in  his  sisters?  How 
often  do  we  see  mother  and  daughters  making  silent,  cheerful 
sacrifices  to  the  headstrong  selfishness  of  the  son  !  His  restlessness^ 
his  unreasonableness,  and,  what  is  worse,  his  unscrupulousness, 
are  taken  as  matters  of  course,  and  borne  with  and  forgiven. 
"  He  is  a  boy  Y*  explains  everything,  as  if  he  belonged  to  a  differ- 
ent order  of  creature  from  themselves.  The  father  may  be  as 
mildly  mannered  and  as  conscientious  as  the  mother,  but  the  boy 
is  nearer  barbarism  than  the  girl,  for  the  reason  that  the  fight 
for  existence  has  fallen  chiefly  upon  the  male  of  the  race,  and 
that  kindliness  is  earlier  developed  in  the  sex  that  keeps  the  home. 

It  is  fortunate  when  this  effervescence  of  boyish  force  finds  an 
outlet  in  useful  occupation,  or  even  in  innocent  sport.  Giving 
a  boy  a  gun,  a  fishing-rod,  a  bicycle,  or  a  set  of  mechanical  tools, 
may  save  him  from  so  many  things.  A  sail-boat  may  quench  the 
ardor  of  his  desire  for  a  seafaring  life,  a  camping  out  in  the 
wilderness  may  cool  his  fancy  for  going  to  fight  the  Indians. 
Only  do  not  let  these  curative  experiences  be  too  costly.  A  few 
years  ago  some  youngsters  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  conceived  the 
not  very  original  idea  of  going  West  and  becoming  cow-boys. 
Before  undertaking  the  real  thing  they  thought  they  would  have 
a  little  practice  as  amateurs.  They  would  lasso  a  cow.  The 
leader,  the  Buffalo  Bill  of  these  juveniles,  having  to 
act  the  double  part  of  horse  and  rider,  tied  a  clothes- 
line to  his  own  waist,  and  made  a  loop  of  the  other  end,  which 
he  threw  over  her  horns  as  she  was  quietly  feeding  in  the  pasture. 
It  took  her  some  time  to  find  out  what  the  fooling  meant.  Then 
she  made  things  lively  for  that  boy.  The  part  of  the  lasso-thrower 
was  successful;  but  the  part  of  the  horse  was  a  failure.  He  was 
thrown  to  the  earth  and  dragged;  one  continuous  streak  of  cow  and 
rope  and  foolish  boy  fiying  across  the  brambly  field,  and  over  walls 
and  fences,  to  the  amazement  of  spectators,  and  to  the  especial 
profit  of  nobody  but  the  village  surgeons,  who  were  sent  for  after 
the  rope — along  with  three  ribs — had  got  broken.  A  general  im- 
pression seemed  to  be  left  upon  the  youngsters  that  there  was  not 
so  much  fun  in  lassoing  a  cow  as  they  had  expected. 

There  are  undoubtedly  better  ways  than  that  of  letting  off  a 
boy's  superfiuous  vitality  and  giving  guidance  to  his  activities. 
There  is  probably  some  sphere  of  usefulness  which  the  most  worth- 
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less  ne^er-do-weel  could  fill,  and  wonld  be  happy  in  filling,  if  we 
conld  only  discover  it.  Few  parents  understand  their  own  chil- 
dren: it  seems  that  they  will  never  give  over  trying  to  force  the 
round  pegs  into  the  square  holes.  The  boy  with  an  aptitude  for 
mechanics  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  parental  pride,  sent  to  college 
and  pushed  into  one  of  the  crowded  professions ;  a  bom  naturalist 
is  spoiled  to  make  a  poor  man  of  business.  The  teacher  who 
can  discern  and  draw  out  the  latent  genius  of  his  scholars 
has  the  rarest  gift  for  his  vocation.  I  remember  reading  a 
few  years  ago,  in  an  educational  journal,  the  experience  of  a 
schoolmistress  with  the  most  intractable  of  her  pupils.  Nobody 
had  ever  been  able  to  do  anything  with  him  ;  punishment  had  no 
effect ;  appeals  to  his  pride  and  ambition,  and  notes  to  his  mother, 
were  equally  unavailing.  So  she  set  herself  to  watching  him ; 
perhaps  by  patient  observation  the  key  to  his  character  might  be 
obtained.  One  day  she  saw  him  catch  a  fly ;  and  for  the  next 
fifteen  minutes  he  was  absorbed  in  a  minute  examination  of  the 
insect,  his  usually  dull  and  listless  countenance  lighted  up  with 
the  keenest  interest.  There  was  certainly  one  avenue  to  his 
intelligence     she  determined  to  test  it. 

**Boy8,''  she  took  occasion  to  say,  not  long  after,  "what 
can  you  tell  me  about  flies  ?'^  She  called  upon  the  brightest 
members  of  his  class  and  found  that  they  could  tell  very  little. 
Then  came  the  turn  of  the  dullard.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
his  enthusiasm  was  kindled  by  something  going  on  in  school.  He 
forgot  his  indifference,  and  became  eloquent,  giving  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  wings,  feet,  eyes,  head  and  habits  of  the  fly,  to 
the  astonishment  of  teacher  and  pupils.  Talking  with  him  aiter- 
wards  she  learned  that  it  was  his  fondness  for  the  woods  and 
fields  and  of  the  study  of  insects  and  birds  that  distracted  his 
attention  from  his  books,  and  distressed  his  mother  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  wasting  his  time.  His  new  teacher  took  a 
different  view  of  the  case,  put  books  of  natural  history  into  his 
hands,  and  led  him  by  degrees  to  see  the  necessity  of  preparing 
himself  for  his  favorite  pursuit  by  learning  something  of  gram- 
mar, geography  and  mathematics.  So  the  dunce  of  the  school 
became  one  of  the  best  scholars,  and  in  later  years  eminent. 

The  prevailing  niodes  of  teaching  have  not  always  been  the 
best  that  could  be  devised  for  educating,  that  is,  drawing  out  the 
latent  energies  of  the  young.  How  many  capable  graduates  we 
TOL.  CXLVUI. — ^NO.  387.  15 
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hsTe  kzwvn  v^  ha^e  ptsaBil  frosi  the  aad^sBj  or  the  ooDege  to 
£xfed  that  aH  their  book-leaming  Las  kft  them  unfitted  for  the 
fc«  iCc^  in  the  fcsseas  of  life  !  CTmEnswd  with  iiiiifriiiinitfH 
fckow^ize,  thej  hare  »ot  be*a  tarrtit  to  rfttV.1- ;  thes^  is  itothing 
that  thfj  cas  e>.  Iiii:i5:rria]  and  pr»cii:*i  an  trairinr.  which  is 
vyw  asiiiEirr  aa  iirp^crtant  pl^ce  in  o:ir  e»i::fatioBal  ETvtem, 
p?t«criae»  t*^  be  osf  the  rerr  cr^eaiest  nfe  in  deTTflrspinr  and  mold- 
ii^si:h  3c:r.-is- 

The  e^^n  t:>>n  a  hrr,  esT^^islIr  if  he  ha?  b?<en  what  w^  call 
m^'bad  h:T,"'of  i:iTTiiiir  his  enerr:*?  in  the  lirii  channeL  can 
Ksn-rd^-t€  be  !ikent*i  ozl^t  lo  the  surprtse-i  =iT»c^:-:i5  conreison 
<£  Knn*rs.  His  rftnlesKiess  is  c:irt*ed-  The  new  rcrpoee  shinea 
ir  h:*  occn;enAn>e  and  beia=i5  fr^ra  his  eje.  AZ  hij  views  of  life 
are  Fiiirnlj  ?r-ar.z^i.  It  is  no  I-:nr?r  a  s^ere  frrlir,  to  be  en- 
i?]n?*i  in  the  frednz  h>nr,  a:  aZ  haniris,  bet  5>:r:irthinr  deep  and 
T«t  an-i  5erl>nj,  fnll  of  perils^  Int  also  fnll  c^  z.^tlo-ss  possi- 
ttliTicfi.  The  bri-rr  of  his  wiiiness  p-ts  fcr±  the  h::d  oi  wisdom; 
pTTiirnre  br.iie?  imp.lse.  Esprj  the  sen.  ani  hirrj  indeed  the 
parents,  wh-en  sn:h  a  rrinsf^rmsiirn  t:skes  rlA.>f.  Is  not  erery 
rwkjess  J-~^  sp^rniihrif:  of  rrlirn  Cir?  ciniKe  of  scch  a  con- 
Ters:n?  AZ  over  the  Imi  df^piirl:!!:  p^r^n:?  are  amfrn^j  asking 
the  cn-r^:n:  **Cannx  :he  rx^i  in  cnr  brr  Iv  resch^^i  ?    Will  he 


BieTemm 


•^>- v^    #v^^n^ 


nis  w^iT-w^akTi  c^rnrs^: 


B-t  we  ETist  n:c  ;-ii??  the  armv  hj  i:^  jtTTLrri-er^ani  hangere- 
OQ.  WhZe  ther^  is  al^raj^  a  r:i^:p^i  e^i^v  of  the  in>:mwtent  and 
the  TicioTis  en  i:^  K^rrier^  ;he  crvdk:  Kot  ef  brj?  in  this  land,  as 
'uL  anr  ccher  Jkni,  m^r.-h^  sceAi.'iT  forw^ir^i  :o  an  assnr^  fumre. 
In  theee  ranks  are  :he  s:;i:e^nien,  the  ;:i-v.c^s,  the  ^r^^t  poets,  the 
great  oracors  thit  an?  to  be*  In  th:$  la-.i.  as  in  no  ether,  exist 
c— crnn:::e«  whioh  kjjy  n*.;ik\*  the  \^w::e^  :afci  cf  the  present  the 
fcrentoec  EiAn  of  the  vvtiiinc  t::v.e.  a  tru:>n:  wh::h  it  is  well 
en^:«ixh  f  :r  b»?:h  son$  ar.a  f^rhor^  $v"nie::::tvj^  to  revvnsiier. 

I  4:^=?:^:  repent  v^^.v^:  ;he  S7  a  bci->dLrjkn.  n:w  that  I  think 


of  9cc»  aiiiTi^inira.^u^ii  Kn^   I 


^cixx>   1- 


wn.      Whit  ttnoonscioua 

Iserofsa  in  e»?=i!noa  life  :  >fchci:  vK^>v-;!ov.  tv>  the  h.inible$t  dnties ; 

"  ^fittio#  m4  |*^xMi4  s«irr2C«6^  Sir  the  sake 

^»«^eiMl    8iwllMMft«t tin* aort  exist. 
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not  by  a  girl,  but  by  a  boy.  He  was,  however,  a  very  youthful 
specimen ;  Willie,  aged  five  or  six.  He  had  a  cake,  a  portion  of 
which  his  cousin  Minnie  coveted.  She  accordingly  reminded 
him,  as  she  was  fond  of  doing  when  she  had  a  point  to  gain,  of 
what  ^'  the  Bible  says'^  about  doing  to  others  as  we  would  be  done 
by.  '*  Now,  you  know,  Willie,  if  I  had  the  cake  you  would  want 
half  of  it.''  Willie  hesitated  a  moment  between  inclination  and  a 
conviction  of  duty,  then  said  honestly:  ''  I  should  want  all  of  it.'' 
With  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  resolutely  choking  down  his  grief,  he 
handed  over  to  her  the  entire  cake,  which  she  walked  off  com- 
placently nibbling. 

Boys  will  put  uponr  one  another  and  quarrel  among  themselves; 
but  let  one  get  into  trouble,  through  no  special  fault  or  meanness  of 
his  own,  and  see  how  generously  they  will  stand  by  him  and  com- 
bine to  help  him  out.  Their  efforts  on  his  behalf  may  not  always 
be  wis^  I  can  recall  cases  in  which  they  were  curiously  inadequate. 
In  the  town  where  I  live  there  used  to  be  a  card  factory,  at  the 
door  of  which  was  a  heap  of  leather  shavings.  One  day  half  a 
dozen  school-boys  might  have  been  observed  to  gather  up  handfuls 
of  these  trimmings  and  carry  them  to  a  neighboring  shed. 
There,  after  a  sufficient  quantity  had  been  accumulated,  one  of 
their  number,  whom  we  wiU  call  Jacob,  removed  a  portion  of  his 
clothing  Imd  loosened  his  vest,  while  his  companions  plated 
him  all  over  and  stuffed  him  full  of  scraps  and  parings, 
bound  in  place  by  kite  strings,  and  finally  buttoned  firmly 
under  his  trousers  and  jacket.  He  was  to  be  the  recipient  in 
school  that  afternoon  of  a  flogging  of  which  his  mates  did  not 
approve,  and  this  was  the  coat-of-mail  with  which  they  ingeniously 
provided  him.  Their  intentions  were  excellent,  but  the  result 
was  not  satisfactory.  Jacob,  on  re-entering  the  school-room, 
seemed  to  have  grown  astonishingly  rotund  during  his  dinner 
hour,  and  perhaps  there  was  something  in  his  gait  (he  moved 
with  careful  circumspection  in  the  fear  of  dislocating  his  armor), 
which  excited  the  master's  suspicions.  A  preliminary  shaking, 
as  he  was  hauled  up  for  punishment,  prepared  for  the  catastrophe, 
80  that  when  his  thrashing  began  the  rain  of  refuse  leather  down 
his  trousers-leg,  and  out  of  his  sleeves  and  waistbands,  was  some- 
thing phenomenal,  and  long  to  be  remembered.  What  added  weight 
to  his  woe  was  the  inconsiderate  laughter  of  his  mates,  whose  mis- 
taken kindness  had  thus  exposed  him  to  a  double  dose  of  the  birch. 
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B-rTsvi2!sc^st  sucJi  things  deejxie  all  ihe  dictttes  cf  ] 
ar-i  hrrr-ar^.  Exreszre  Eirrhfalsea  b  charKrseriidc  of  the 
ATr-grLr:az:  s:;aTier.  Bzt  it  is  a  pardo:::^^^  SkiIi.  Xoc  m>  hie  ladt 
cf  rrrereice,  ▼bich  is  perhaps  bis  icost  iso«or:ow  and  most  dia- 
cT^irLk'r>  faiZirx-  When  kis  la::rt::cr  «prii:s$  fron  thai»  as  it  aa 
cfier  f  nesw  h  o»5«5  to  Iw  iiiroceiri.  Orae  ofi«i  vocidere  if  there 
i«  iriTiii^  in  heaTc^or  on  canh  a>  sae;M  ^'^^fct  the  lairjas  nrchlA 
wlI  -zy:  z^ake  fun  of  ii.  Deferens  to  s:i«oir5,  reaped  for  pa^ 
??rt^  Ten-*r*n?a  for  pRirs  azid  viscom,  ih«se  a?«  CTa^riifa  of  viiich 
be  knrv?  l:Tt>  or  carts  lesa^  Ii  is  a  rai:.^  d^cc?  :  not  simplj  a 
»:*^r:>e  a  annonn:*  :o  o:h«?,  t%:t  a  3*^  ic  h^  KrcraL  cooad tuition. 
Xrr  is  h  ^inln-ed  to  ibe  ;::T^iii!e  trif  *r  alrrs*.  Tbe  spirit  of  n*- 
^  :^^  iri-rr«r-  if n  .^  Las  |r:r^  :nio  the  b»r tt  h€*ij^  If  the  Aioericaii 
jc-x-i  i.>25  n:^  press  fcra:ard  and  ^nlxk  th*  jpcI'Ses  fate  of  life, 
^-  ▼iiin  an,  an-cn:>?,  !::erar:iT^,  aZ!  ih*  <>'"-^t^  aT«n::«5  of  «iter- 

h*  ciie^T  for  wMnt 


Oz-^  wiLlrZLzl^  10  ei.>:^ss  in  ocr  !ife  ani  mann-eis  are 
err^etiiillj  peril ::i^  :o  ihe  An:fr{::Ln  T^::ir^:er.  Tz^  rage  of 
rz*i-:iLkzL::L^  in*  h:irrT  ;o  pr:  rl:n,  tl*  p^s^irn  f:r  display^ 
*:<-iI  ^iri^^m-fn;  ani  ex:r^Ti^::ir.v,  c:ks5  an  «:dkr>  lli^rni  npon  his 
T'^j:^^  k?rinki::n5w  Ciu^-:  in  :>^  fnr^:c>^'-.r:  cf  fi^  lirinx:.  he 
Liie  '-.z^  :rrTnnn::T  f.r  :he  ^nlinrv  vf  vii:  is  ^:l.>^;  dflL-^^e  and 
nr^irl'.nj  in  :h*  hctikr:  ani  nrini,  "H:*  eximrle  cf  sn.vofsfn!  had 
ZL-^  rvlkia^  b^  n-onAl  *n^  h^  cv me??  ic  :n:nk  iLa:  c^Ilzranon 
2f  n.:.:n:ni:.  i>-i^  d~:j  »  an  i. -yi.  n.  ani  Lfe  ir^stlf  a  Icnerr  in 
▼^^  iniA:::T  ani  un.<».r,:y;;:,->tv^  S^ir  c*  in*  rrli^.  When 
b*  2*j^.^  ex^n  iTXx^  c,::5tn:^  fv^^  pdir;T  rnrr»>sf^  cvnicne  the 
nncr-.>»  oi  vvrrui-l  %:r^^v;;::<'r^  *nc  rvl  ::.-:*:  Fevkxijf?.  how 
rtkn  h-e  .vn'.inue  to  S:::^>v  lu  ;^,5^  sjk*r\x::>f^  .^f  r:-^i.c>f^  of  honor 
in  pn::.-  ani  rnv^fc!*  a*;%:r^  *  h  K  :>a  t->s  fi:^-rs  :o  >?  hcnetst^ 
5f.::%fn,  rr^i-n:  in  ih.-x:  v^%v,  v\- n:uc:.  ani  c^jl-^  :n  in-ir  cn::.^  of 
Xttc'n^nc  4r>i  Vaw  »i;il,r^  x*   ^..;,^.  ^_  .  .^  ^^   ^,  .^  infnence 

tkr  «wW  aifc4  Wi»<>>iiiiin4  Hlk-  a 
0d  wwt?.*4i^  -^^-M8Ati%  1^  Incii^jr 
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ihoQf fats.  But  it  is  not  euj  to  concoire  of  m  miDd  like  ^ler- 
flOB^B  being  rendered  effeminate  by  earlj  conditions  of  affluence, 
although  they  may  afford  temptation  and  opportunity  to  a  boy 
innately  yicious.  Early  days  of  hardship  are  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  a  useful  discipline,  and  er^y  orare  boy  will  make  the 
best  of  them.  But  Washington  was  a  bom  aristocrat,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  Lincoln  and  (Garfield  might  not  have  been 
as  well  fitted  for  their  respectiye  careers  if  they  had  had  a  less 
serere  fight  with  fortune  at  the  start.  Of  the  young  rolnnteers 
who  flew  to  arms  at  the  outbreak  of  our  ciril  war*  it  was  found 
that  those  who  had  been  gently  nurtured  were  not  only  among 
the  brarest  in  battle,  but  the  most  cheerful  and  uncomplaining 
amidst  the  miseries  of  hospital,  biyouac  and  march.  It  depeiids 
more  upon  what  a  boy  has  in  him,  than  upon  his  surroundings, 
whether  he  wiU  leave  life  a  failure  or  make  it  a  success. 

There  was  never  any  better  stuff  in  the  world  for  the  shaping 
of  men  than  there  is  in  the  American  boy  of  to-day.  Even  when 
wicked  he  is  not  often  mean  in  his  wickedness ;  he  might  be  the 
hero  of  Plutarch's  story  of  the  LacedaBmonian  lad,  who,  hav- 
ing stolen  a  fox,  held  it  concealed  under  his  cloak  while  it  tore 
his  bowels  out  rather  than  have  the  theft  discovered.  With  all  his 
failings,  which  are  many  and  manifest,  he  has  courage,  gayety, 
endurance,  readiness  of  wit  and  potency  of  will.  Oive  direction 
to  these  forces,  deepen  his  conscience  and  elevate  his  point  of 
view,  and  the  future  of  the  American  boy,  the  future  of  America 

itself,  is  secure. 

J.  T.  Trowbridob. 
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A  BoYAL  Commission  was  '^  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  re- 
cent changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals''  in 
September^  1886^  and  after  two  years  of  labor>  the  Commission — 
not  being  able  to  agree  upon  all  the  questions  submitted — ^made  a 
triangular  report.  Part  I.  was  signed  by  the  twelve  Commission- 
ers; Part  II.  by  six  of  them;  and  Part  III.  by  the  other  six. 
The  six  who  signed  Part  II.  were  Lord  Herschell^  Mr.  Fremjuitle, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir  I.  H.  Farrer,  Mr.  Birch,  and  Mr.  Court- 
ney. Part  III.  was  signed  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Chaplin,  Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  Mr.  Barbour,  and  Mr. 
Monatgu. 

Part  I.  contains  a  historical  survey  of  the  subjects  treated, 
and  a  large  amount  of  exceedingly  valuable  information,  admi- 
rably arranged,  but  without  recommendations. 

Part  II.  is  long  and  elaborate,  abounding  in  valuable  stiCtistics 
and  other  us4)ful  information,  showing  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  evils  arising  from  the  present  disturbed  relations  between  gold 
and  silver — frankly  admitting  the  importance  of  some  kind  of 
re-adjustment,  and  conceding  that  the  trouble  does  not  arise  from 
the  sear  city  of  gold  in  relation  to  silver;  but  the  report  is  incon- 
sistent in  its  parts,  fertile  in  untenable  objections,  inconsequent 
in  its  conclusions,  proposing  plans  of  relief  quite  inadequate  to  the 
conditions,  wholly  impracticable,  and  absolutely  bewildering  to 
any  honest  seeker  after  light  upon  this  recondite  subject. 

From  its  scope  and  drift,  one  might  easily  imagine  that  the  six 
Commissioners  were  all  retired  Lord  Chancellors,  intellectually 
convinced  that  international  bimetallism  was  the  only  remedy  for 
the  evils  under  which  Great  Britain  and  her  Indian  Empire  now 
sufler,  but  dreading  lest  the  introduction  of  silver  might  diminish 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  gold  pensions;  and  just  here  we  cite 
from  the  report. 

«•  Seotlon  128.    I^^  ™^w<J '>•  wmembered.  toa  thAt  thta  «nmti7  te  lanrriv  i^  «^i^^ 
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of  oommodltles  generally,  that  Is  to  taj,  m  diminntion  of  the  purchaflliig  power  of 
gold,  wookL  be  to  oar  dieadventage." 

Already  at  Sec.  107  the  six  CommiBsioners  had  said  : 

"  We  think  that  In  eitiyoondfttonBftdriy  to  be  contemplated  to  the  ftttme,  so  far 
as  we  can  forecast  them  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  a  stable  ratio  might  be 
maintained  if  the  nations  we  have  alluded  to  were  to  accept  and  strictly  adhere  to 
UmeCalUsm,  at  the  soggested  ratia  We  think  that  if  in  all  these  conntrles  gold  and 
sUrer  coold  be  freely  coined,  and  thus  become  exchangeable  against  commoditieo  at 
th0  fixed  iBtlo»  the  OMffket  yalne  of  sUyer  as  measored  by  gold  would  oooftem  to  that 
ratiOb  and  not  yavy  to  any  material  extent" 

'  And  at  Section  119  they  say  : 

*****  We  are  fnlly  sensible  of  the  benefits  which  would  acome  from  the 
adoption  of  a  common  monetary  standard  by  all  the  conmiercial  nations  of  the  world, 
and  we  are  qnlte  aliye  to  the  adrantage  of  the  adoption  by  these  nations  of  a  mil* 
tam  bimetallic  standard  as  a  step  to  that  direction.'' 

.  Bat  immediately  after  this  sensible  admission,  terror  of  some 
adverse  opinion  seems  to  haye  seized  the  six  Commissioners,  and 
they  exclaim : 

'"Hie  changepropoeedls  tremendous^  and  we  oannot  bat  feel  that  to  a  great  es« 
tent  it  wonld  be  a  leap  to  the  dark. 

"The  pnbUc  mind  certainly  is  not  prepared  for  it  at  present,  and  tlie  yery  nor- 
dty  of  the  proposal  woold  excite  apprehenaions.  whidi  to  themselyes  might  not  be 
witlMmt  their  danger. 

**  We  speak  of  the  noyelty  of  the  proposal,  because,  though  it  has  been  for  some 
years  publicly  adyocated  with  great  ability  and  eamestnees.  it  has  not  fOund  soy 
thing  Uke  general  aoceptanocb  and  thoee  accustomed  to  the  existing  system  hayie 
Often  been  disposed  to  put  it  aside  as  a  ohJmmical  propoeal,  unworthy  of  serious  eop* 
BjtifrratifiiL 

"  Under  all  these  circumstances,  whilst  fuOy  impreesed  with  the  difWcnlttee  of 
the  praeeot  situation,  and  more  especially  with  thoee  which  affect  the  Goyernment  of 
India,  we  are  not  prepared  to  reoonmiend  that  this  country  should  proceed  to  nego> 
tiate  with  other  nations  a  treaty  embodying  a  bimetallic  arrangement  Wefselthat 
the  matterneeds  much  mora  discussion  and  considflration  to  the  financial  world  and 
by  practical  men  than  it  has  yet  receiyed,  and  that  we  are  not  to  a  position  to  adyise 
with  any  confidence  that  the  change  could  be  made  safely,  or  without  the  risk  of 
I  eyHs  f»n«>^fa>g  those  which  we  at4iree«nt  experience.* 


Then  swiftly  another  dread  shadow  arises  before  their  mindi 
which  they  thus  describe: 

**  A  further  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  that  the  natioBS  who  were  parties  to  thg 
biaetallloaiiaogBment  might  not  conttoue  to  adhere  to  iU 

**  Ifmay  be  dlfilcult  to  suggest  any  motlyee  which  should  make  it  their  toterest 
to  secede ;  and  it  may  be  capable  oi  proof  that  any  country  yiolating  tlie  totema- 
tlonal  compact  would  subject  itself  and  its  people  to  Ices  and  serious  inoonyenience, 
but  unhappily,  enlightened  self-toterest  is  not  the  only  motiye  of  the  political  aotloa 
of ''vatfoos,  nor  is  self<4ntereet  always  enlightened.  A  desira  to  iniUet  iiUuy  nMy 
often  exercise  as  potentan  tafluenoe  as  self-toterest,  and  the  idea  that  the  financial 
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To  nj  on  this  side  of  the  AtljLOtiCy  it  seems  a  trifle  Phmriwaic, 
mnd  HOC  quite  coarteoas  to  saggest,  that  the  other  Christuui 
''nations  vho  vere  parties  to  the  bimetallic  mgnmatnt  miglit  sot 
continoe  to  adhere  to  it." 

This  has  a  flaror  of  the  earlier  dars.  vhec  England  dciyofled 
India  and  complacenilj  assumed  that  She  vas  the  one  nation 
of  commercial  honor.  If  treachery  to  trealr  stipnlatioiHt  ia  in- 
de^ '"  a  danger  to  be  apprehended,*  then  no  international  treatj, 
upon  anr  subjects  should  exer  be  made. 

Bat  after  concedir.g.  in  strongest  expressions,  the  erils  result- 
ing from  the  fall  of  siiTer,  and  saying  mach  in  faxor  of  intera*- 
tional  bimetallism,  they  propose  a  scheme  <rf  relief  Ukdy  to 
startle  the  solid  men  of  England. 

THIS  IS  THE  SCHEITB. 
OB  toocter 


*  W€  refer  w  ike  AbotiaaA  U  tke  dvsy  ob  aTrv  pkKta^  to  v&k^  w  k^Tt  < 
i  nx    We  do  MX  smccoK  tkas  iz  e  hkeir  to  kAW  mmj  xway  a 

But  Ie<t,  peradrenmre,  this  pjin  shM:!i  not  bring  immediate 
relief  fr»:.m  all  the  evils  in^iient  to  the  fall  of  silTTK-,  they  pro- 
poee  the  fc^Uowing.  irhioh  they  *'  tM%i  :\i  hfsi:'^ 

-SertacttlX.    Wx thesk  tvat t«k  ■bst  sroiecmcrc  ^  mfief  «f  ^» 
tke ezascar  btsazka  »  io  be  fcvsad  bi  Ike  isFae  ct  imi"  bcCi 
Tkeae  s:^^  bcoccae  tke  sBWcTrsse  fbr  tke  k>g-^cific^A.  «fti  :f 

'■^T^ig^asy-^:-"^»c  scl^^tr  mowg  m^jAi  aJHo  W  jmbiiL    It' , ^■,.,^_^ 

iKiasB  ztypT  -wvnji  ^r^o^mbij  p»9  karrciT  q:^  mae.  vtik?«2  bbj  B2s«n£K«  mt  tke  ^v 
«if  >BC»I  ^enSert  aad^ve  are  iocisMiA  to  t^^s^  tke  wdU  «r  ^h^  ^i^^i  ^^ 
iB^A^ui*  »  aasve  *Bf^  bocbs  to  WMe  txf«i  MK«at^  ^  exr^a^e  ter  idwr  1 
r^TTB  ac  tke  ATer^re  ^a^^K  ^rsoe;  or  ike  i^ -xn-nra^T  m;^:!.:  ksise  ike^  i 
«^:a3&  aC  rtcaisiac  aK>r«r  «af«:hie  ae  W^ac  <«>ta««i  a^>  aB  «^^ 

ba»iB»  jinfir  itf  a^  eoiat^f  A  i^e  laii*  ^  jtM." 


AltarraidiBf  tlwM fhat.  vUdi  tibvr "do^  tt»  b«k»*  and 

pit  the  tfcfts  for  whkA  )ii»UiIlim  e—tiai.  ^  «i»  wa-  to 
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timidity  of  the  politician,  instead  of  the  courage  of  a  statesman. 
The  wind-np  of  Beport  II.  is  in  these  words  : 

**  Sactkm  1S&  Though  nnaUe  to  reooxnmend  the  adoption  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  Umetallism,  we  desire  it  to  he  nnderatood  that  we  are  quite  aUve  to  the 
ftnperfeotlons  of  ttandaxds  of  valnOk  which  not  only  fluotnate,  but  flnctuate  independ- 
ently of  each  other ;  and  we  do  not  shut  onr  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  fntnie  arrange- 
ments between  nations  which  may  reduce  these  flnetnatlons*  One  uniform  standard 
of  Tnlae  for  aQcommeroial  countries  would,  no  doubt,  like  uniformity  of  coinage  or 
of  standards  of  weight  and  measure,  be  a  great  adrantage.  Butwe  think  that  any 
premature  and  doubtful  step  might,  in  addition  to  its  other  dangers  and  inoouTen- 
lenoes,  pvQiudioe  and  retard  progress  to  <Mi  end." 

''We  think  also  that  many  of  the  eyils  and  dangers  which  arise  from  the  present 
condition  of  the  currencies  of  difltoent  nations  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  some 
of  the  expectations  of  benefit  to  be  derired  from  the  changes  which  haye  been  pro- 
posed would,  if  such  changes  were  adopted,  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 

"Under  these  circumstances  we  have  felt  that  the  wiser  course  is  to  abstain 
'fnun.  recommending  any  fundamental  change  in  a  system  of  currency  under  idilch 
Jbm  oommefoe  of  Great  Britain  has  attained  its  present  development.'' 

Part  in.  is  brief,  consistent  and  earnest  for  the  establish- 
ment of  bimetallism  by  a  congress  of  all  the  great  commercial 
powers.   * 

In  America,  we  wonder  how  these  ''best  suggestions''  and  the 
wavering  and  inconsistent  views  reported  in  Part  II.  will  strike 
Mr.  Goschen,  the  eminent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  how 
they  will  be  received  by  that  class  of  Indian  officials  and  suffering 
agriculturists  whose  continued  sufferings — ^largely  consequent 
upon  the  fall  of  silver — constrained  the  Queen  in  her  address  to 
Parliament  a  year  ago  last  September  to  say: 

"I  deeply  grieve  to  add  that  there  is  no  mitigation  of  the  suitoing  under  which 
large  portions  of  the  agricultural  community  continue  to  labor.** 

THE  FALL  OF  SILVER. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  has  caused  the  fall  of  silver, 
and  what  influence  its  exclusion  from  free  coinage  has  had  upon 
the  trade  and  agriculture  of  England,  India  and  the  United 
States. 

It  is  related  that  a  plain  man  called  the  attention  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  an  apparent  fact,  confronting,  one  of  Sir  Isaac's  theories; 
that  the  great  philosopher,  having  made  examination,  said,  ^*  The 
theory  must  give  way,  there  is  no  arguing  against  a  fact.*' 

I  propose  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  of  authentic  history 
and  to  give  certain  dates  bearing  upon  the  causes  of  the  fall  of 
silver,  the  depression  of  trade  and  the  fall  of  prices,  and  to  prove 
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thfk  UXUcj  of  cortain  theories  which  hmre  deluded  so  many  sensi- 
ble nim  ou  the  subject  of  gold  and  sDrer.  The  fidl  of  sihrer 
oonxmenced  in  1873>  and  its  tend^icy  has  been  downward  erer 
»im>K 

The  labliM  of  Pixlej  show  that  during  a  period  of  forty  years 
neit  )\rHMr  to  1^T3  the  arerage  price  of  silTer  in  the  London  market 
wi»  aKMxt  61  pence  per  ounce^  with  but  little  range  of  rariation 
duriix^  the  wh\\le  (y>nT  years:  and  that  during  the  short  period  of 
thmwn  TiNur*  (tv>m  Fehroarr,  1^73,  to  Julr,  1SS6,  thore  was  a 
x;luriat^^n  %\f  K^  peuvv^  and  tiiat  on  tie  l?ih  of  May,  18S7,  alTer 

tVC^,  tV^  41}  JVUx>\ 

Ho^t  HiixHy^vji  it  th^it  fvxrfvvrty  xvai^next  prk^  to  1?73  the  price 
%Nf  $iNvT  11"*$  ?^Ajir\T  $t;fc;:o^virT.  ar^d  that  wiihin  ihe  ^ori  space  of 
t>,;rtw5^  x>^M^  tV^rw^K^  it  bjJL  f*l*-?2L  eI->»  rp>s  ^ire«en  pence 

V,^  a  t,^>^  u  ^s^fcji  c*o^:s5^^i  tidit  ti^e  cas»  of  ibe  fisZi  was  to  he 
?,N5t^>,x  lY.  t>^  *t:\v<^bcr.,l*r.t  rrvc:::^'^  o*  ^^^«>fr  aai  tie  jcarrity  of 
^n:*^  ;  K;t  irx^wii^vrj^NMsi  ^sf  t^  fsk*^  rcv^n?c  tV.«  tinfccy  to  be  en- 

^>  >S">\  :>3^  $i  xv-T  iA>*r  ^^  *3  a  rcf^^n  xir  ,-£  Jvti  c^«r  tie  roid 

^,^  ivs  ,v  ^A-,x  ».N,^  ^« ;  ^-^  <:/^\ ;i -v^  ^ V  ,'if  <.  --r.  riiiJv  lirw ii?»- 
5^ivi  i^^iW'  ^x-^^i^wA  *>^  :sv^v»'' \^T  7T  ^  ^it  xx  ix2ji:«i  asd 
'Ai»\a  x-.»Ny  Km.x.v'xa  i,^  iv"^  ,:r  4:r..'i.  ^^^-^  af':*:^^^ — a  xr»SJir  »55- 
,vM    ,Kwt    >vi<   K  %i:^  >wct  iroo/    ^^of   C  jiXir^uif    iaccisgrf 

A     V  <»  '*  ^  't     V  0>  ^5<  »%.t  ^tv^^^.v 
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her  flflyer  upon  the  market.  Then  Denmark^  Norway  and 
Sweden  changed  their  currency  to  gold  and  threw  their  silver  also 
i^on  the  market,  and  the  Netherlands  did  the  same. 

Then  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Oreece  at  first 
restricted  their  silver  coinage  and  soon  ceased  to  coin  it  at  all, 
and  what  is  truly  amazing,  the  great  American  Bepublic,  pro- 
ducing nearly  as  much  silver  as  all  the  world  besides,  by  the 
Act  of  February  12,  1873,  stopped  its  coinage  entirely,  made  the 
gold  dollar  the  sole  unit  of  value,  and  thus  helped  to  degrade  its 
own  great  product  of  precious  metal.  Every  nation  in  Christen- 
dom now  has  free  coinage  for  gold,  and  not  one  of  them  allows 
free  coinage  to  silver.  Does  any  one  need  to  look  further  for  the 
causes  which  have  depreciated  silver  and  appreciated  gold  ? 

Every  one  familiar  with  financial  history  knows  that  for  cen- 
turies prior  to  1873  gold  and  silver,  both,  have  formed  the  cur- 
rency of  the  general  commercial  world,  and  together  measured  the 
value  of  commodities,  and  that  more  than  half  the  money  of  the 
world  is  silver.  (Estimated  in  the  Treasury  Beportof  December, 
1875,  at  54  per  cent.) 

That  from  the  early  development  of  commerce  in  England, 
until  1816,  the  unit  of  value  was  silver,  and  that  the  English 
pound  was  silver. 

That  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  until  February  12, 1873,  the  silver  dollar,  of  the  same  weight 
and  fineness  as  now,  was  a  unit  of  value,  full  legal  tender,  and 
that  its  coinage  was  free. 

That  during  a  period  of  forty  years  next  prior  to  the  passage  of 
said  act  of  February  12,  1873,  the  same  silver  dollar  had  ruled  at 
a  premium  over  gold. 

That  until  about  the  date  last  mentioned,  every  important  gov- 
ernment in  Christendom,  except  England,  allowed  free  coinage  to 
nlver,  and  that  since  that  time  not  one  of  them  has  permitted  its 
free  coinage,  but  all  have  given  free  coinage  to  gold. 

That  from  1873  until  1878,  the  United  States  did  not  allow  its 
nunts  to  coin  a  single  silver  dollar. 

■*^*  England  changed  the  coinage  act  in  1816,  made  gold 

*he  unit  of  value  and  allowed  it  free  coinage,  but  allowed  no  le- 

•T^*^^  ^  *^^®^  ^^  *  greater  sum  than  forty  shillings. 

That  8o  soon  as  the  Act  of  Congress  of  February,  1878,  requir- 

™£  a  limited  coinage  of  silver  (on  government  account  only)  was 
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ptntiMt  ihti  K'>l<i  ^yoo.Bien  loudly  predicted  that  even  this  limited 
unimyiti  lit  Nllvor  would  drire  all  the  gold  abroad^  cheat  the  la- 
|)iM'ttr  of  Mn  Mm,  and  briug  general  disaster  upon  the  country. 

Tlmt  tha  Nllvt^r  bill  of  February,  1878,  has  now  been  in  oper^ 
HiiiMi  iHord  limn  ton  yuars,  and  every  one  of  the  gloomy  predio- 
tlofiM  (»f  tlia  gnlil  mc^n  have  proved  to  be  false. 

TMKOUY  THAT  8ILVKR  WOULD  BANISH  GOLD. 

*V\\t^  tfoltl  lhoorl«U»  ovim  so  late  as  1886«  insisted  that  the  con- 
MhUt»t|  ootni^t^  of  iiilvdr  must  drive  out  gold;  but  the  coinage 
^oh(  on  HOtl  i\\t>  fixM  inortMiHHU 

KiO'  \\\\\\^  Umn  ((^u  >>^ar«  U)«  mint  has  been  stamping  the  silver 
\\\\\U\s  ^\\\\  \\\<^  xx^wU  ^\\\  an\iuce  the  the  gold  men. 

INMOinjj  10  1U0  Mint  iv^vn  of  1{^7.  page  86,  we  find  that  at 
|)\^«  ,x\sv»,\  ^\(  \\\M  rt*o^l  yxNjwr  ^%1u1y  \).  1ST7,  there  was  but  $167,- 
iVMv4j^  \vf  J^^U^  u\  x\w  \vnutTT»  and  from  the  tables  made  up  to 
NNS\>v^av\  U  \SSS^  x^v  (iua  at  that  dat«  t<ll,<0i,030  of  gold 

VN-'^^^^v  >^>v.<-*  '^^  ^^^^  ^<^.>v^n  «$  A^3»^  h^yvii^i  tesaons  upon  that 
*i,^  .s  \  ^)w  ^*  A  ANViVjV^.M  vW.r.:rc.  i;^r  w^rr^TvCT  3$  less  bj  twenty- 
¥«i^\NMS  1  V*^5»j^^\.\  *<>i4r^  w./,."<:!t  ^y+Ar,  5>5^  sxr^-e  <5a»  *\f  Texas.    Slie 

<V\  A^A  /v,  V  v\v.  -,fv  ^\\t,:i  wx  >s"  Vk^.'  >^'i^i?iC  j^^^-ic,  miJtf  Titf  Bs:ik 

K>^'        \s  V*.  \v      V  *^\  ^    \    ^  *     V   *"^  '^  "^"^     ■'i     '^'^     """'^     **  *'    '*^^    ^■'*    T3M1^».4III^ 
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Bentinck  and  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  to  be  found  in  Parliamentary 
Debates,  Vols.  90  and  95^  thus  stated: 

"The  oommon  opliiion  is  that  if  there  is  an  over-lasae  of  tiaiik  notes  it  will  ditre 
Xbm  gold  out  of  the  ooontry.  That  was  the  fundamental  position  of  the  famous 
baUfton  report  in  ISll,  and  it  has  been  the  basis  of  all  onr  subsequent  legislation  on 
the  snliilect  But  in  this  case  the  very  reyerse  took  plaoe ;  for  when  it  was  known 
that  notes  would  be  freely  issued  Aoords  of  gold  immediaUly  made  thedr  appear^ 
•Dce.  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  bank  instantly  began  to  increase.  The  notes 
came  out,  and,  what  was  directly  contrary  to  the  theory,  the  gold  came  back  at  the 
same  time.** 

Theorists  upon  physics  and  metaphysics,  theology,  law,  and 
finance  have  done  infinite  mischief  in  times  past;  but  in  this 
more  enlightened  age,  gaseous  theories  are  exploded  at  the  touch 
of  facts. 

When  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  stop  the  coinage  of  the 
dollar,  the  gold  adyocates  insisted  that  the  silver  would  not  circu- 
late, that  the  disgusted  people  "  would  not  have  it.'^ 

The  President's  message,  lately  issued,  states  that  on  the  30th 
day  of  November,  1888,  312,570,990  of  the  silver  dollars  had  been 
coined,  and  all  but  14,181,654  were  in  actual  circulation,  $60,970,- 
990  in  silver  dollars,  1237,418,346  in  silver  certificates. 

THB  PK0P08ITI0K  OF  THE  GOLD  MEK. 

The  plan  of  the  gold  advocates  is  to  banish  legal  tender  sil- 
ver— ^full  one-half  of  the  metallic  currency  of  the  world — ^from  use 
and  retain  the  gold  only. 

Can  upright  men  think  it  would  be  honest  for  the  Oovemment 
to  reduce  the  mixed  currency  of  some  twelve  hundred  millions  to 
a  single  gold  currency  of  six  hundred  millions,  and  thus  compel 
mortgage-debtors  and  others,  whose  debts  were  made  under  the 
larger  currency,  to  pay  in  full,  when  every  dollar  of  the  currency 
exacted  by  the  creditor  was  worth  two  which  he  loaned  to  his 
debtor? 

There  is  not  a  bond,  greenback,  or  other  obligation  of  the 
United  States  which  the  silver  dollar  cannot  lawfully  discharge. 
When  these  obligations  were  issued  the  silver  dollar  was  at  a  con- 
siderable premium  over  the  gold  dollar,  and  neither  on  their  face 
or  in  the  statutes  authorizing  their  issue  is  gold  mentioned  at  all. 

SUPPLY,  DEMAND  AND  PBICE. 

Supply  and  demand  do  not  alone  determine  the  price  of  com- 
modities. 
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The  amount  of  money  in  circulation  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  price. 

If  we  have  five  hundred  million  legal  tender  silver  this  year, 
and  the  same  amount  of  gold,  and  the  supply  and  demand  for 
wheat  in  the  great  markets  of  the  country  is  one  hundred  millions 
of  bushels,  and  the  price  is  one  dollar  a  bushel,  and  next  year  the 
supply  and  demand  is  precisely  the  same»  but  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year  the  government  demonetizes  one-half  the  currency,  does 
any  one  think  that  the  price  would  remain  the  same  ? 

When  between  1872  and  1874  silver  coinage  was  stopped  in 
the  mints  of  Christendom,  and  large  quantities  of  silver  coin 
ceased  to  be  money  and  became  merchandise,  the  diminution  of 
the  coin  circulating  medium  was  large,  and  depression  in  price 
followed  as  inevitably  as  night  follows  day.  To  fill  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  banished  silver,  gold  was  called  in,  and  this  in- 
creased demand  for  gold  increased  its  purchasing  power  and 
diminished  the  price  of  the  things  purchased.  It  is  a  principle 
from  which  there  is  no  departure,  that  if  you  destroy  any  part  of 
the  lawful  currency  you  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
part  which  remains. 

BIMETALLISM. 

A  bimetallic  system  of  currency  requires  an  open  mint,  free 
to  coin  any  gold  or  silver  which  may  be  brought  to  it,  and  the 
right  on  the  part  of  a  debtor  to  discharge  his  liabilities  in  either 
of  the  two  metals  at  a  ratio  fixed  by  law. 

Such  was  the  general  condition  in  continental  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States  until  1873,  and  the  ratio  was  1 :  15^  in  Europe. 
The  ratio  in  the  United  States  was  1 :  15,  until  fifty-five  years 
ago  we  changed  it  to  1  :  16^  and  a  premium  on  silver  remained 
constant  until  1873,  when  by  the  Act  of  February  12  in  that 
year  the  mint  was  forbidden  to  coin  or  issue  another  silver  dollar, 
and  the  gold  dollar  of  25^  grains  was  made  the  unit  of  value. 
In  June  of  the  following  year  the  dollars  already  issued  were 
demonetized.  Thus  stood  the  coinage  law  in  the  United  States 
until  the  new  silver  coinage  Act  of  1878. 

Before  the  combined  raid  upon  silver,  one  hundred  cents  of 
silver  held  a  steady  premium  above  one  hundred  cents  of  gold, 
and  if  by  international  treaty  bimetallism  is  restored,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  tb  -  of  to-day  will  forthwith  be 

at  par  with  the  gold  (' 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  a  single  gold  currency  was  much 
more  stable  than  a  bimetallic  currency.* 

Objection  is  often  made  to  bimetallism  on  the  ground  that  we 
cannot  have  two  standards  of  value.  Bimetallism  does  not  con- 
template two  standards.  There  is  not  a  gold  coin  in  circulation 
which  is  not  composed  of  two  metals  melted  together.  One-tenth 
of  every  gold  coin  in  the  United  States  is  copper  ;  British  gold 
coin  is  a  little  finer.  But  the  English  sovereign  and  the  Ameri- 
can gold  dollar  both  are  composed  of  two  metals ;  yet  each  is  a 
single  standard  of  value — ^the  law  makes  them  so.   * 

The  paper  note  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  American 
greenback  are  both  legal  tender ;  neither  has  any  intrinsic  value, 
yet  in  payment  they  can  discharge  any  debt ;  this  is  done  by  the 
fiat  of  law. 

K  you  melt  gold  and  silver  together  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  15^, 
and  the  law  decrees  that  a  coin  of  400  grains  struck  from  the 
melted  mass  shall  be  a  standard  and  unit  of  value,  it  would  be  a 
.single  standard,  and  not  a  double  one.  But  since  gold  and  silver 
have  their  different  uses,  and  some  Oriental  nations  coin  sijver 
only,  it  is  more  convenient  to  keep  the  two  metals  separate  ;  but 
by  legal  fiat  make  1  weight  of  pure  gold  the  equivalent  at  the 
mint  with  15^  weights  of  pure  silver.  That  does  not  make  a 
double  standard ;  the  standard  can  remain  as  it  is.  If  gold 
should  suddenly  become  suf9ciently  abundant  to  supply  all  that  is 
needed  in  the  arts,  and  to  famish  coin  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
populations,  so  as  to  keep  valves  on  the  same  basis  as  they  have  been 
settled  for  centuries  by  the  use  of  both  silver  and  gold  in  the  cur- 
rency,  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  unite  silver  with  gold; 
but  since  there  is  no  such  abundance  of  gold,  and  54  per  cent,  of 
the  money  in  use  is  silver,  to  banish  it  from  the  currency  would 
confuse  the  values  of  the  world. 

*  Th«  writer  of  this  article,  in  conyeraatioii  withBaron  Rothschild,  on  the  4th  of 
Mareh,  U97,  suggested  that  a  single  gold  currency  was  more  stable  than  one  com- 
posed of  gold  and  sOver. 

The  Baron  replied  that  the  contrarj  was  the  fact,  and  cited  Rngland  and  France 
in  ooollnnation  of  his  statement,  that  where  there  was  but  a  single  standard  the  flnc- 
toation  was  larger ;  that  when  gold  was  drawn  flrom  Wngland  to  the  Continent  for 
.any  cause,  aU  the  sdUcitode  conomitrated  upon  the  single  gold  standard-gold  being 
thesole  legal  tender,  and  no  one  knowing  to  what  extent  it  would  be  drawn  away,  aU 
the  pvito  and  alarm  feU  upon  it;  but  with  a  double  currency  like  France,  if  gold  was 
drawn  to  Kngland  it  caused  no  panic  in  IVance,  becanse  she  had  a  large  reserre  of 
legal  tender  silver  upon  which  she  could  fall  back,  and  which,  of  course,  would  not 
be  drawn  to  »  gold  country;  and  repeated  that  a  bimetallic  currency  was  more  stable 
than  a  sini^  currency. 
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THE  FALL  OF  PRICES,  THE  DEPBESSION  OF  TBADE^  AND  THE 
SHRINKAGE  IK  LAND  BEXTS. 

Simultaneously  with  the  fall  of  silver  commenced  the  fall  of 
price,  and  the  two  have  run  parallel  since  early  in  1873. 

The  introduction  of  machinery,  easy  transit,  and  the  lesser 
cost  of  production,  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  fall  of  com- 
modity price ;  but  the  primal  and  by  all  measure  the  larger 
cause  of  the  fall  of  prices  is  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  in  the  mints  of  every  considerable  government  in  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

We  have  already  shown  that  scarcity  of  gold  did  not  cause  the 
fall  of  silver,  and  that  there  is  far  more  gold  in  the  world  in  pro- 
portion to  silver  now  than  there  was  in  1851,  when  silver  was  at  a 
premium  of  3.42  per  cent. 

THE  GOLD  TRUST  OF  ENGLAND. 

There  are  no  silver  mines  of  importance  in  the  British  Em- 
pire, but  gold  mines  of  vast  production.  To  keep  up  the  price 
of  this  metal  by  artificial  meaixs,  she  formed  a  trust  long  before 
the  oil  or  sugar  trust  was  formed  in  America.  She  gave  free 
coinage  to  gold  and  not  to  silver,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament — 
VIL  and  VIIL  Victoria,  Chap.  32 — compels  the  Bank  of  England 
to  purchase  all  gold  bullion  offered  at  three  pounds  seventeen 
shillings  nine  pence  per  ounce  standard.  Of  course  by  this  pow- 
erful trust  gold  is  appreciated,  and  silver  being  banished  from 
coinage  increases  the  demand  for  gold. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  England  join  us— with  the  great 
commercial  nations  of  Europe — ^in  an  international  convention 
upon  the  silver  question.  But  if  Germany  comes  in,  England  is 
not  at  all  necessary.  She  was  outside  before  the  Franco-German 
war,  and  ever  since  1816. 

THE  UKTTED  STATES. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  have  any 
ally  in  this  great  measure.  We  have  grown  so  fast  that  we  are 
unconscious  of  our  strength.  But  we  are  beginning  to  realize  our 
financial  resources.  Let  England  stick  to  her  gold  monometallism, 
oblivious  to  the  changes  wrought  by  the  Franco-German  war  and 
the  consequent  banishment  of  silver  from  the  mints,  and  before 
the  year  1900  she  will  be  likely  to  find  that  her  gold  has  largely 
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departed  and  that  London  is  no  longer  the  money  centre  of  the 
world. 

We  are  told  that  dealing  with  a  gold  country,  we  must  pay 
our  debts  in  gold — so  ; — ^but  I  trust  that  we  have  no  member  of 
Oongress  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  every  year  we  produce 
from  our  mines  more  gold  than  we  need  to  pay  our  balances,  and 
that  we  receive  more  gold  from  Europe  than  we  send  there ;  and 
further,  that  we  are  by  far  the  greatest  producers  of  silver  in  the 
world.  If  England  owned  our  mines  of  silver  she  would  protect 
ailver  as  she  now  protects  her  gold. 

Instead  of  trying  to  enhance  the  value  of  our  great  product  by 
giving  it  free  coinage, — as  would  England, — we  strive  to  degrade 
it  by  exclusion  from  our  mints. 

CUB  COUBSE  IS  OLEAB. 

Bepeal  the  compulsory  Coinage  Act.  Gradually  pay  ofF  the 
interest-bearing  bonds  and  the  greenbacks.  Allow  free  coinage, 
but  restrict  the  coinage  of  silver  to  our  own  product  until  the 
other  commercial  nations  join  us  in  a  treaty. 

Upon  the  deposit  of  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  gold  and  silver 
bars,  let  notes  issue  of  convenient  denominations,  payable  on  de- 
mand. Thus  the  holder  of  every  note  would  be  absolutely  secured 
by  a  metal  deposit;  the  government  would  issue  no  more  interest 
bearing  bonds  in  order  to  make  a  basis  for  national  currency,  there 
would  soon  be  no  paper  money  not  secured  by  gold  or  silver,  dol- 
lar for  dollar;  the  only  necessity  for  circulating  notes  at  all  would 
be  the  convenience.  The  gold  and  silver  now  in  the  country,  and 
yesu'ly  coming  from  the  mines  and  from  other  sources,  would  be 
ample,  and  under  the  system  of  free  coinage  no  more  would  be 
mined  than  it  was  found  profitable  to  mine,  and  no  more  would 
be  coined  than  was  needed;  the  currency  could  only  expand 
as  the  silver  and  gold  increased,  and  the  past  history  of  the 
world  demonstrates  that  a  currency  composed  of  gold  and 
silver  only  will  not  become  redundant.  It  is  superfluous 
to  add  that  no  unhealthy  inflation  can  possibly  arise 
from  the  issue  of  notes  secured  by  an  equal  deposit  of  bull- 
ion or  coin.  Four  lines  of  amendment  to  the  Banking  law  would 
allow  the  banks  to  go  on  the  same  as  now,  obtaining  their  cur- 
rency like  other  people.  The  mint  report  of  this  year  shows  that 
we  have  abundant  gold  and  silver  on  hand  and  coming  forward  to 
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acoompliflh  this.  England  neyer  concerns  herself  about  the  cor- 
rency  of  other  nations ;  much  less  need  we.  It  is  no  more  im- 
portant to  keep  gold  coin  in  the  country  than  to  keep  silver  coin, 
proyided  the  silver  is  of  legal  tender  and  sufficient  in  amount  to 
perform  all  the  functions  of  needed  money,  as  in  France,  where 
i^e  currency  j9^  capita  is  about  twice  as  much  as  in  the  United 
States.  No  considerable  amount  of  gold  coin  goes  abroad  except 
to  pay  balances,  and  with  a  reserve  of  legal  tender  silver  circulated 
by  notes  the  shipment  of  gold  would  cause  no  more  panic  than 
the  shipment  of  wheat. 

Suppose  we  had  seven  hundred  millions  of  legal  tender  silver 
and  the  same  amount  of  gold,  what  matters  it  whether  the  silver 
or  the  gold  goes  abroad  ?  It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  most  men,  that,  for  the  long  period  from  1834 — ^when  we 
changed  the  mint  ratio  of  silver  to  gold — down  to  1873 — ^when  we 
stopped  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar — the  silver^  being  all  that 
time  at  a  premium,  went  abroad  and  the  gold  remained  at  home. 

No  one  can  give  a  reason,  founded  upon  any  fact,  why,  if  the 
Europeim  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  1  :  15^,  were  established  by  in- 
ternational convention,  our  silver  dollar  would  not  be  fully  equal 
to  our  gold  dollar  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Boyal  Commission  were  not  in 
favor  of  an  international  treaty  upon  the  subject  of  silver,  and 
the  regret  is  the  deeper  when  we  see  how  plainly  a  large  majority 
of  the  Commission  had  such  well  conceived  ideas  upon  bimetal- 
lism^ which  they  had  not  the  courage  to  express,  because,  as  they 
say,  '*  the  public  mind  is  not  prepared  for  it  at  present,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and 
those  accustomed  to  the  existing  system  have  often  been  disposed 
to  put  it  aside  as  a  chimerical  proposal  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration.** And  at  Section  115  they  remark  that  ^'  self-interest 
is  not  always  enlightened ;''  the  truth  of  which  statement  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  course  which  England  has  taken. 

Several  times  within  the  last  ten  years  faint  lights  of  ^'  better 
times  a-coming'*  in  England  have  glimmered  in  men's  minds,  but 
they  have  all  flickered  and  gone  out,  and  each  succeeding  year 
trade  has  been  depressed,  farm  rents  have  fallen,  labor  strikes 
have  been  frequent,  all  the  industries  have  seemed  paralyzed,  and 
Ireland  is  verging  upon  revolt,  and  India  is  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. New  light,  even  from  "self-interest,*'  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  dawn  u^  ^eir  dotage,  bred  under  a  system 
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effete,  by  reason  of  new  oonditions  developed  in  the  march  of 
events. 

6TBXKOBN0T  IN  THE  HOKBY  HABKBT. 

To  those  engaged  in  trade,  mannfactnring,  farming,  or  in 
any  h(mest  and  usef nl  industry,  no  greater  oiUamity  can  happen 
than  a  tight  money  market,  sadden,  and  caused  by  artificial  con- 
trivance. Illustrations  of  this  abound  in  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates and  in  the  writings  of  Lord  George  Bentinck. 

Of  all  the  subtle  devices  which  the  wit  of  man  has  contrived 
to  despoil  the  community  of  their  property,  nothing  equals  the 
contrivance  of  laws  which  limit  the  cu/rrency  to  gold  and  require 
all  debts  to  be  paid  in  legal  tender  money. 

When  the  currency  is  small,  it  is  always  easy  for  a  few  large  cor- 
porations and  rich  moneylenders  to  combine  and  lock  it  up,  and 
thus  throw  down  the  price  of  stocks,  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities,  work  a  comer  on  the  currency,  and  force  those  who 
have  bills  falling  due  to  sacrifice  their  property  to  sustain  their 
credit.    Thus  the  market  is  made  tight  and  extortion  easy. 

Money  is  not  a  commodity — ^wheat  is ;  but  wheat  is  not  a  legal 
tender  and  will  not  pay  debts.  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  mentions  the 
fact  that  in  1864  a  merchant  in  Calcutta  possessing  £20,000  in 
gold,  became  bankrupt  because  he  could  not  change  it  for  silver 
rupees,  the  only  legal  tender  in  Calcutta. 

Lord  George  Bentinck,  discussing  the  effect  of  this  power  in 
the  Bank  of  England  to  contract  the  currency,  presents  examples 
of  its  baneful  infiuence.  In  his  published  letters  to  Croker,  dated 
November  3,  1847,  he  says: 

"Bat  I  wfll  give  you  two  or  three  piraotloal  examples  of  the  workliig  of  I^el*to 
BMik  Charter  Act.  The  act  was  oonditionaUj  suspended  last  Monday  we^  Tlie 
week  prerkms  a  manufacturer,  hohUng  £100,00a-|600,0(M>-North  Western  Ballwaj 
debentures  (gnaranteed  Are  per  cent,  for  flre  years),  required  bank  notes  to  meet  his 
MabOlttes.  He  went  to  Samuel  Jones  liof  d  and  desired  to  have  his  debentures  dli> 
ooonted.  Samuel  Jones  Lloyd  refused.  The  manufacturer  replied:  'I  must  Aoee 
money.'  The  banker  rqjoined:  'I  cant  do  it— but  stay;  strike  off  twenty-flye  percent 
and  I  win,  but  I  give  you  but  five  minutes  to  consider.'  The  wretched  manuftu)- 
tuier  had  no  chdoe  but  to  submit  to  the  extortion  or  to  suspend  pajmeota.  Samuel 
Jones  IJoyd  gare  him  475,000  Bank  of  Rngland  notes,  and  became  possessed  of 
AMMIOO  (1600^000)  North  Western  Railway  debentures.  On  Monday  fbUowlng,  the 
restriotioDs  of  the  bank  charter  being  suspended,  the  Bank  of  iP»gi^"Ml  was  set  at  lib- 
erty to  discount  such  security  at  eight  per  cent,  for  three  monthsL  Jones  Uoyd,  oonse- 
quently,  on  Monday,  could  have  gone  to  the  bank  and  have  redlscounted  for  4900 
wfaatheUmaelfftror  days  before  took  9135,000  for  dIaoaimtiDg:  U  mat  utmry  Uke 
tkUeiumokio  make otm^b blood haUt 

Kany  cases  as  bad  as  this,  only  of  lesser  amounts,  can  be  cited 
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in  England,  bnt  Samnel  Jones  Lloyd,  taking  adyanta^e  of  the 
tightness  of  the  money  market  (which  he  had  aided  to  bring  on), 
extorted  $1^,000  from  the  distressed  manufacturer;  and  died  a 
few  years  ago,  onder  the  title  of  Lord  Oyerstone— one  of  the  rich- 
est men  in  England.  That  all  may  clearly  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  Lord  George  Bentinck^s  statement  about  quoted,  it  may 
be  well  to  remark,  that  in  England,  since  Peel's  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844,  there  is  a  restriction  imposed  by  the  Act  that  no  note 
shall  ii«ue  upon  any  commercial  paper,  however  good,  but  only 
upon  the  actual  deposit  of  gold;  bnt  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
CQiancellor  of  the  Exchequer  together  are  sometimes  induced  to 
lift  this  restriction  in  emergencies,  and  allow  the  bank  to  discount 
commercial  paper,  and  issue  Bank  of  England  notes  without  any 
gold  behind  them. 

jrO  HSEB  OF  A    TIGHT    MOFEY    MABKKI    IK    THE    UKITED 

STATES. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  have  already  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  metallic  currency,  which  is  all  the  time 
increasing. 

Give  free  coinage  to  gold  and  silver  both;  upon  the  coin  and 
bullion  issue  legal  tender  notes  (like  Bank  of  England  notes)  of 
such  denominations  as  we  need,  and  those  engaged  in  honest  cdl- 
ings  may  defy  the  extortioners  to  cause  a  stringency  lasting  eight 
and  f  or^  hours.  The  amount  of  the  currency,  the  rail,  the  cable, 
tiie  tel^raph  and  the  swift  steamers  would  render  a  money  comer 
impossible. 

Gold  and  ^ver  mines  are  worked  at  great  expense,  and  the 
product  is  always  limited.  Inflation  comes  of  paper  money  (so- 
called).  The  amount  of  its  pernicious  issue  is  only  determined 
by  the  power  of  the  printing  press  and  the  will  of  the  government. 
Not  so  with  gold  aiid  silver.  Here  nature's  law  intervenes  and 
municipal  laws  are  powerless. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  populations  over  vast  territories, 
and  the  business  and  trade  of  the  world  have  largely  increased, 
and  the  needs  of  a  large  currency  have  also  increased;  but  the  yield 
of  the  precious  metals  from  the  mines  has  only  kept  pace  with 
these  needs,  and  to  banish  one  of  these  metals  from  monetary  use 
would  bring  calamity.  It  is  inconsiderately  said  that  the  modem 
&cilities,  through  checks  and  clearing  houses,  dispense  with  the 
necessitj  of  muchcgBBPPcy.     This  is  a  fallacy;  checks  and clear- 
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ing-honses  are  very  useful  labornsaying  contriyances ;  but  so  long 
as  legal  tender  money  can  alone  pay  debts^  they  do  not  diminish 
the  necessity  of  a  large  legal  tender  currency.  The  checks  of 
paupers  and  insolvents^  or  of  those  who  have  no  money  behind 
their  checks,  do  not4)ass  current  long.  Paper  credits,  unprotect- 
ed by  money,  are  aJways  pernicious;  when  distrust  comes — as 
come  it  will — these  credits  shrivel  like  a  scroll  in  the  furnace, 
bringing  panic  and  disaster  in  consequence. 

SXCLUDB  FOREIOK  SILYEB  FBOM  CUB  MINTS. 

Tax  an  foreign  silver  the  same  as  silver  plate,  and  none  could 
come  In. 

The  object  is  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  our  mints  with  foreign 
silver.  Some  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  think  that  we  can  alone 
maintain  free  coinage  of  silver  without  limit,  and  that  foreign  sil- 
ver cannot  come  here  to  be  coined.  If  that  is  so,  then  the  re- 
striction could  do  no  harm,  and  would  be  the  safer  course  at  least. 
It  is  said,  with  much  show  of  reason,  that  foreign  silver  could  not 
come  here  to  be  coined,  because  at  our  mint  it  takes  sixteen  ounces  of 
silver  as  the  equivalent  of  one  ounce  of  gold,  whereas  at  the  Euro- 
pean mints  it  requires  but  fifteen  and  a  half  ounces — a  difference  of 
three  per  cent,  at  least — which  (adding  freight  and  insurance) 
would  work  exclusion. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  silver  market  of  New  York,  knows 
that  the  difFerence  in  ratio,  etc.,  will  not  work  exclusion  of  for- 
eign silver  if  we  give  it  free  coinage. 

Mexico  produces  at  least  thirty-three  millions  of  silver  per 
annum.  The  Mexican  dollar  *  has  a  slightly  larger  intrinsic 
value  than  the  American  silver  dollar,  and  yet  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Mexican  dollars  are  sold  in  Wall  Street  for  less  than 
seventy-five  cents  to  the  dollar,  payable  in  silver  certificates! 

This  gives  an  idea  of  fiat  value, — that  is  a  value  imposed  by 
law, — which  makes  the  entire  value  of  every  greenback  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  value  of  every  coin  issued  by  the  United  States. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  FALL  OF  SILVER  UPON  THE  PRIGS  OF 
WHEAT  AND  OTHER  BREAD-STUFFS. 

Silver  coin  is  the  sole  legal  tender  in  India,  and  the  coinage  is 
free.    Before  the  fall  of  silver,  ten  rupees  of  India  were  worth  a 

*The  Ifezioaii  doUar  weighs  87.078  grams  and  Is  90flL7.  Una.  The  United  States 
doOarlreigfas  SITV  grams  and  is  900  line. 
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pound  in  London^  and  at  that  rate  paid  the  yast  annual  debt  of 
India  to  England.  The  fall  of  silver  brought  down  the  rupee 
rapidly.  This  stimulated  the  raising  of  cotton  and  especially  of 
wheats  for  remittances  to  London ;  the  cheap  silver  is  taken  to 
Calcutta,  converted  into  rupees,  exchanged  for  vheat  which  is 
exported  to  England,  and  coming  in  competition  with  American 
wheat,  puts  down  the  American  product  and  lowers  the  price  of 
all  farm  products  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  land  rents  fall  in 
consequence. 

In  1879  the  export  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  million  bushels.  The  export  from  India 
for  the  same  time  was  but  four  millions. 

In  1886  the  export  from  the  United  States  had  fallen  to  fifty- 
seven  millions  and  the  ex]X)rt  from  India  had  risen  to  thirty-nine 
million  bushels ;  and  the  average  price  of  American  wheat  fell 
from  one  dollar  and  twenty-four  cents  per  bushel  in  1879  to  eighty- 
four  cents  during  the  last  half  of  1886. 

When  farm  products  cannot  pay  for  the  raising,  tenants  cannot 
pay  rents.  When  landlords  cannot  collect  rents,  they  cannot  live 
on  land  incomes. 

Since  the  great  fall  in  silver.  Council  Bills  drawn  in  London 
upon  the  Indian  Exchequer  are  sold  as  low  as  Is.  4d.  the  rupee. 
Before  the  fall  the  rupee  brought  2s.  To  cover  these  bills  silver 
is  purchased  at  the  low  price  of  the  London  market  and  sent  to 
India  for  coinage ;  thus  the  purchaser  of  wheat  in  India  gets  for 
32  ce^ts  what  before  the  fall  of  silver  cost  48  cents;  of  course  he 
can  undersell,  in  the  Euroi>ean  market  American  wheat,  and 
depress  the  agricultural  products  of  Great  Britain^  Ireland  and 
the  United  States,  besides  placing  India  in  a  lamentable  financial 
condition,  as  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  con- 
cede. 

In  America,  bimetallism  is  assured.  The  platform  upon  which 
Gen.  Harrison  has  just  been  elected  President  contains  this  decla- 
ration :  "  The  Bepublican  party  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both 
gold  and  silver  as  money,  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  in  its  efforts  to  demonetize  silver/' 

EdWAKDS  PtBRREPOKT. 
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Yes  and  no.  Often  within  the  limits  of  income  proposed, 
housekeeping  is  kept  up  at  exaggerated  expense.  Comfort 
clashes  with  petty  ecoHomies  and  inefficient  service,  and  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  time  whether  health  breaks  down  in  theprocess^ 
Pretension  must  answer  for  much  of  this  wreckage  of  life  and 
life's  hopes,  for  the  unwritten  spirit  of  the  genteel  housekeeping 
of  to-day  is  ^^  Give  us  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  we  will  do  without 
the  necessaries/'  Too  much  is  attempted  in  the  way  of  decoration, 
elaborate  senrice,  expensive  in  time  and  effort  more  than  money,  and 
a  general  scale  of  living  exhaustive  to  the  last  dollar  of  income  and 
energy  of  nerves.  People  all  try  to  be  alike,  and  one  cannot  tell  by 
any  lack  of  elegancies  or  appointments  whether  his  triend's  income 
is  twenty-five  hundred  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  All  houses  of  this 
class  have  more  or  less  cathedral  glass,  painted  dinner  services, 
niello  tripod  lamps  and  apostle  spoons.  King  George  found  roast 
mutton  and  apple  pie  a  dinner  fit  for  royalty  every  day,  an  example 
to  which  ordinary  republican  families  cleave  with  great  steadiness, 
but  they  contrive  it  shall  be  set  upon  French  ingrain  damask 
and  plate  fit  for  a  court  table  in  looks,  and  sixpence  worth  of 
wafers  for  supper  will  be  tied  with  satin  ribbon,  on  a  laced  napkin 
with  ten  dollars  worth  of  orchids  and  adiantum  to  lend  their 
countenance.  Orchids,  it  seems,  are  positively  economical  flowers, 
as  they  keep  in  condition  for  weeks,  which  is  their  recommenda- 
tion to  the  housekeeper  of  thrifty  elegance. 

One  would  sometimes  rather  have  more  broiled  bird  than  so 
much  wafer  napkin,  and  must  regret  that  he  cannot  eat  ribbons. 
In  the  estimates  of  the  polite  housekeeper,  food  eaten  makes  no 
show  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  painted  lamp  shades  and  em- 
broidered cushions  are  things  of  substantial  credit.  Wherefore, 
she  spends  as  little  on  marketing  and  as  much  on  furnishings  as 
consists  with  existence.  A  steady  eye  is  kept  laundryward,  and 
bath  towels  and  fresh  linen  are  as  strictly  limited  as  the  school 
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tojySL  Cleasung  of  cazp^  dn^»aiet  and  toilei  cofon  k  jmt  off 
af  long  M  possible,  instead  of  keying  perennial  freshnees.  Yon 
do  Doi  think  of  palling  a  flower  out  of  the  TaaeSy  or  of  asking  for 
a  cap  <A  codlee  oat  of  hoars,  howerer  late  joa  work  nights,  or 
liow  mach  nerres  long  for  it.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  sad  monotony 
in  the  fare,  which  is  not  always  "  toajoors  perdrix''  by  any  means. 
The  ex-cook,  who  married  the  coachman,  will  hare  salmon  and 
asporagas  for  her  Sanday  dinner  in  her  cosy  Eighth  Arenae  flat, 
two  weeks  before  ''the  family''  think  of  aiSording  it*  She  and 
Michael  do  not  find  good  liTing  lost  as  long  as  they  mast  wc^k  by  it, 
and  they  hare  no  hands  to  pay  for  that  bit  of  dinner,  incompar- 
ably cooked,  sare  their  own.  The  l^^id  remains  of  the  rich 
yoang  New  Yorker,  patron  of  dabs  and  swell  boarding  hotels, 
who  decided  to  keep  hoose  himself,  and  was  reported  to  all  inquir- 
ing friends  as  ''gone  to  keeping  nigger  bourding  hoaae  (m  Fifth 
Ayenae.''    The  story  is  too  true  to  die. 

There  is  gnashing  of  teeth  and  gnawing  of  moustaches  as  the 
American  family  man  reads  the  standard  English  advice,  to  esti- 
mate the  rent  not  oyer  one-tenth  of  the  income.  One-tenth ! 
When  no  one  this  side  the  water  dreams  of  sharing  less  than  one- 
fourth  his  income  with  his  landlord.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
literary  men  and  others  on  modest  salaries  of  $3^000  to  $5,000 
feel  compelled  to  keep  their  wives  and  children  in  Canada  or  the 
Genesee  country,  where  living  is  cheap,  while  they  themselves  fare 
as  bachelors  in  the  city  ?  But  high  rents  and  pretentious  habits 
are  not  so  prohibitory  of  housekeeping  as  the  desolating  jdague  of 
servants.  I  do  not  say  poor  servants^  for,  like  certain  brands  of 
cheap  wines,  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  some  are  not  so 
poor  as  others.  The  first-class  servant  from  an  intelligence  office 
may  be  set  down  as  an  expense  of  not  less  than  $10  a  week,  ordi- 
nary waste  and  breakage  included.  The  trouble  is  not  so  much 
that  she  is  high  priced,  as  that  she  will  not  work  at  any  price  at 
all.  The  frowsiness  she  quickly  spreads  through  a  house,  the 
chipped  china,  ragged  damask,  careless  vestibule,  giving  a  bad 
name  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  not  belied  by  fiuffy  chambers  and 
smoky  scented  parlors,  takes  away  all  attraction  from  the  idea  of 
home.  It  is  a  roost  rather  than  a  nest,  and  the  family  learn  to 
feel  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  abroad.  Inefficient 
servants  have  nearly  broken  up  the  home  life  of  America. 

But  if  housekeer-  failure,  boarding  is  no  less  so.  It 
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is  dziBtenee  on  its  lowest  terms.  Whether  the  subject  is  a  young 
man  on  a  salary^  condemned  to  his  crevice  of  a  hall  bedroom^  or  a 
family  in  a  luxurious  suite  of  an  apartment  hotel,  with  name  of 
distinction,  one  has  a  sense  of  being  kept  in  a  portfolio,  under 
lock  and  key,  or  else  of  being  always  at  the  wings,  waiting  the  cue 
to  come  before  the  public.  The  expensive  suites  seem  like  up- 
holstered sepulchres.  Boarding  tends  neither  to  health  nor  long 
life.  The  halls  and  unventilated  parlors,  stuffy  with  the  presence 
of  crowded  humanity ;  the  flavor  of  the  food  kept  in  unsavory 
refrigerators ;  the  fish  and  meat  gone  stale  in  the  hot,  rancid 
kitchen  while  waiting  to  be  cooked  ;  the  aphides  swarming  on  the 
lettuce ;  the  rust  on  the  celery,  hourly  make  war  with  digestion, 
lower  the  vitality  and  charge  the  system  with  malaria.  The  host- 
ess is  in  the  hands  of  her  servants,  and  cannot  compel  careful  at- 
tendance when  she  would. 

Not  to  dwell  on  these  uninviting  realities,  the  fact  is  that  one 
wants  a  home  to  have  life  worth  living.  Individuality  has  this 
sacredness  about  it,  that  by  being  good  to  ourselves  we  learn  to 
be  better  to  others.  Each  person  has  his  special  tastes  and  needs, 
only  ministered  to  in  the  space  and  privilege  of  home.  One 
wants  a  place  where  he  can  blow  eggs  for  his  cabinet,  or  make 
a  scrap-book  without  imposing  on  somebody^s  good  humor  for 
the  paste,  or  have  a  mustard  plaster  nights  without  knocking  up 
two  or  three  sets  of  persons  to  get  it.  One  wants  a  place  of  his 
own  for  the  great  crises  of  life.  We  must  have  homes  to  be  bom 
in,  and  to  die  in.  Boarding-houses  are  as  prompt  in  dismissing 
prospective  nativities  as  they  are  in  getting  rid  of  small-pox.  One 
can  hardly  cavil  at  their  decision,  but  it  is  hard  upon  inexperi- 
enced women,  and  not  a  few  young  husbands  face  the  most  per- 
plexing question  of  their  lives  in  providing  for  such  a  flight  into 
Egypt.     Who  rears  a  family  should  have  a  home. 

If  life  has  one  dreary  episode,  indescribable  and  inconsolable, 
it  is  illness  and  mortality  under  a  roof  not  one's  own.  The 
grisly  summons  is  hard  to  bear  at  best,  bat  to  see  the  slender 
chances  of  life  lost  one  by  one  for  want  of  the  commonest  cares, 
a  cup  of  broth  at  the  right  moment,  a  fire  for  a  collapsed  sufferer, 
delicate  food  for  supply  of  strength,  or  quiet  for  a  fevered  patient 
wiM-eyed  at  every  clamorous  bell  and  careless  foot,  distills  a  slow 
anguish  drop  by  drop  that  any  mortal  is  wise  to  spare  himself 
and  his  friends. 
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A  faimdred  notable  inBtaaces  proYO  that  eren  in  our  hot-bed 
society  it  is  {xmble  for  m^i  and  women  who  understand  them* 
selTes  to  make  bright,  enjoyable  homes,  where  life  goes  on  yAybI 
by  comparison  with  the  clipped  comfort  of  hired  h<Hnes.  It 
needs  study,  shrewdness,  mach  obeerration  and  device.  To  Uto 
in  hnman  society  requires  the  principles  of  a  gentleman  and  the 
keenness  of  a  pettifogger.  One  must  be  prompt  and  careful  oiough 
to  extort  the  consideration  of  cool  landlords,  able  to  cope  with 
plumbers,  and  prorision  dealers,  quite  hardened  to  decline  pay- 
ing dishonest  charges,  and  to  return  goods  which  are  not  what 
they  pretend  to  be.  Senrants,  eyen  in  the  present  bumptiousnesB 
of  labor,  can  be  cooUy  and  steadily  dealt  with  till  they  perforce 
learn  their  duty ;  and  the  whole  essence  of  the  trouble  with 
snrants  is,  not  that  they  are  not  well  paid  and  well  treated  gen- 
enJly,  but  that  mistresses  have  not  the  tact  and  decision  to 
demand  what  belongs  to  them,  or  decline  imperfect  attendance. 
Women  are  apt  to  be  either  tyrannical  mistresses  or  abject  ones ; 
to  impose  upon  servants,  or  endure  the  w<Hvt  imposition  from 
them.  House  management  is  not  to  be  taught  in  schools,  like 
frying  cutlets,  but  it  is  an  art  to  be  learned  by  practice,  and  is 
the  pleasantest  alternative  to  literary,  social,  and  charitable  pur- 
suits, and  no  woman  who  ever  learns  it  can  ever  bear  to  hear 
housekeeping  pronounced  a  failure. 

The  item  of  expense  remains,  which  is  the  marrow  of  the 
matter  to  many  families.  If  they  wiU  put  pretension  and  imi- 
tation of  other  people  aside,  and  be  content  to  live  prettily  in 
fresh  surroundings,  and  wholesome,  comfortable,  cheery  ways, 
they  can  do  so  for  less  money  than  it  takes  to  board  in  a  second- 
rate  way.  More  than  this,  it  is  not  safe  to  profess.  Perhaps  it  is 
enough  to  ask,  unless  one  would  live  like  the  elder  TroUopes, 
keeping  a  footman,  with  wine  daily  on  the  table,  while  the  chil- 
dren never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  penny  in  their  pockets. 
But  this  hardly  suits  Americans  as  yet. 

SHiaLEY  Dabs. 

It  seems  strange  to  a  person  who  has  had  a  long  experience  irf 
both  these  methods  of  life  that  there  should  be  any  hesitation  in 
choosing  between  them;  yet  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  our 
country,  of  moderate  means,  who  spend  their  lives  in  houses  not 
their  own,  who  certainly  have  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  for  so  doing. 
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« 

They  allege  m  the  most  urgent  argument  that  boarding  is 
cheaper  than  keeping  house.  This  idea  is  not  the  result  of  investi- 
gation, or  experience,  but  springs  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
always  more  satisfactory  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  at 'fixed  periods  than 
to  he  always  liable  to  a  demand  as  the  need  arises,  or  to  be  en- 
countered twice  a  year  with  numerous  and  various  bills  which  the 
masculine  head  of  the  family  cannot  always  comprehend.  And  it 
is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  boarding,  as  far  as  mere  board 
and  lodging  go,  is  cheaper  than  a  house  of  one's  own,  because  it 
costs  less  per  capita  to  provide  food  for  ten  people  than  for  two; 
there  is  leas  waste  in  large  joints  of  meat  than  in  small  ones,  and 
there  is  always  a  certain  discount  made  to  the  wholesale  purchaser 
<rf  supplies  which  is  never  made  to  the  small  buyer.  But  against 
this  should  be  set  off  the  unwholesomeness  of  air  and  food  in 
boarding.  No  one  who  has  lived  at  such  a  place  can  forget  the 
closeness  of  its  atmosphere ;  the  odor  of  cooking  that  permeates 
the  house  and  saturates  even  its  upholstery;  the  vitiated  air  in  its 
halls  and  parlors  that  comes  from  the  open  transoms  of  bed-rooms 
whose  occupants  dare  not  open  their  windows,  not  understanding 
that  '*  night  air ''  is,  as  Florence  Nightingale  says,  the  only  air 
there  is  at  night,  and  infinitely  better  than  that  which  is  ex- 
hausted by  rebreathing  over  and  Over. 

And  while  the  food,  as  a  general  thing,  may  be  fairly  good,  it 
is  impossible  to  accommodate  it  to  the  varying  needs  of  so  many 
consumers.  People  cannot  all  eat  the  same  things ;  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  viands  absolutely  deleterious  to  some  constitu- 
tions ;  some  that  are  needful  to  the  health  of  others  ;  there  are 
delicate  people,  particularly  women,  everywhere,  and  in  a  hotel 
or  a  boarding-house  they  mttst  either  eat  the  ill-cooked  morsels 
set  before  them,  or  satisfy  their  hunger,  which  is  not  real  hunger 
but  exhaustion,  in  their  own  rooms,  on  such  substitutes  as  crack- 
ers, candy,  or  the  wholesomer  refreshment  of  fruit.  Bad  air  and 
improper  food  entail  illness,  a  doctor,  perhaps  death ;  none  of 
them  economic  but  the  last. 

Again,  in  a  boarding-house,  women  are  obliged  to  dress  better 
than  in  their  homes,  or,  rather,  to  dress  more.  This  is  not  a  real 
necessity  except  in  their  own  eyes,  but  becomes  so  to  them.  The 
plain  and  neat  attire  in  which  a  woman  may  prettily  and  properly 
appear  at  her  own  breakfast  table,  the  average  woman  would  con- 
aider  quite  beneath  her  when  she  has  to  meet  twelve  or  fifteen 
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people  who  will  criticise  her  aspect^  and  condemn  or  admire  it ; 
herein  is  another  and  not  a  triyial  occasion  of  expense.  The 
superior  social  life  of  a  boarding-house  is  sometimes  alleged  in 
its  f ayor^  but  a  moment's  candid  examination  of  that  plea  shows 
its  futility  ;  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  great  objections  to  such  a  life 
that  it  becomes  impossible  therein  to  choose  your  own  society. 

It  cannot  be  asked  of  those  who  take  people  to  board  in  order 
to  make  their  own  living  that  they  should  exercise  any  power  of 
selection  among  those  who  apply  to  them,  except  so  far  as  their 
social  respectability  and  financial  solvency  are  secure  ;  nor  can  the 
ordinary  boarder  always  confine  herself  to  her  chamber  in  order  to 
avoid  others  of  the  incongruous  family  whom  she  does  not  approve 
or  like.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  the  burden  of  life  Adls 
more  heavily  on  women  than  on  men ;  for  a  man  is  absent  all  day 
at  his  business,  and  the  evening  offers  to  him  a  thousand  amuse- 
ments which  are  never  open  to  single  women,  nor  to  the  married 
unless  their  husbands  choose  to  indulge  them  in  such  recreations. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  boarding  is  that  it  allows  women 
more  leisure  and  relieves  them  from  the  cares  of  house-keeping. 
But  is  leisure  the  best  thing  for  women  ?  How  do  they  employ 
it  in  such  a  life  ?  I  know  there  are  many  and  honorable  excep- 
tions, but  the  average  woman  ot  the  period  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  dress,  gossip,  visit,  or  devote  herself  to  that  trivial  amusement 
called  shopping,  which  too  often  means  wasting  the  time  and 
destroying  the  patience  of  employes  in  shops  by  looking  at  goods 
these  quasi  customers  never  mean  to  buy,  and  inspecting  bric-a- 
brac  they  cannot  purchase,  merely  as  a  pastime. 

And  are  not  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  home  the  legitimate 
business  of  a  married  woman  F  Where  is  her  life  more  full, 
more  appropriate,  more  contented,  if  she  be  a  genuine  woman, 
than  when,  like  the  Shunamite,  she  ''dwells  among  her  own 
people'*? 

Then  comes  the  most  vital  question  of  all,  is  a  home-life  or  the 
life  of  boarding-houses  and  hotels  best  for  children?  Who  does 
not  recall  with  horror  the  pert,  ill-bred,  noisy  children  they  have 
too  often  encountered  at  such  places,  with  nothing  modest,  gentle 
or  child-like  about  them?  They  have  been  deprived  of  all  the 
sweet  securities  of  home,  the  training  of  fiunily  life,  the  tender* 

nessand  "^^'^Ij^hHtifTlftr '  *  '     i  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  nnwel* 

[  of  cherished^  nay^  how 
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often  the  ranks  of  coming  infancy  have  been  more  than  decimated 
that  the  wiyes  who  evade  motherhood  may  enjoy  their  languor 
yid  leisore,  and  **  take  their  ease  in  their  inn  "  I 

Is  not  the  character  of  too  many  of  our  modem  women^  who 
>pend  their  lires  in  a  homeless  condition^  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  a  life  of  boarding  ?  If  there  is  a  sadder  thing  than 
"  a  man  without  a  country/'  it  is  a  woman  without  a  home  ;  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  frequent  a  spectacle  is  due  greatly  to  the  in- 
dolence and  false  pride  of  our  women.  If  only  they  would  be 
content  to  live  according  to  their  incomes,  to  avoid  fashion  and 
society,  whose  extravagance  they  cannot  copy  or  compete  with, 
and  live  simply,  frugally,  humbly,  while  they  can  afford  nothing 
further ;  if  they  would  learn  and  practice  those  homely  virtues 
that  make  home  what  it  should  be,  the  centre  of  life,  and  light, 
and  blessedness  in  living  ;  if  they  would  bear  their  children  with 
joyful  acceptance  as  gifts  of  Ood,  and  train  them  in  their  families 
to  obedience,  unselfishness,  and  true  service  to  their  kind,  what  a 
social  revolution  would  begin  among  us  !  What  a  generation  of 
strong  men  and  good  women  would  rebuild  our  deteriorating 
country! 

The  family  is  an  institution  of  Ood,  the  archetype  and  founda- 
tion of  all  human  government;  out  of  the  family  as  it  should  be 
come  good  citizens,  noble  women,  patriots,  and  saints;  they  do  not 
spring  from  the  social  hot-beds  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses; 
they  grow  in  the  fair  fresh  gardens  of  home,  the  only  trace  left 
us  of  that  beauteous  and  fruitful  field  wherein  the  first  family  of 
earth  were  set  "to  dress  and  to  keep  it/'  Now,  even  as  then, 
we  want  to  taste  forbidden  fruit,  that  is  as  tempting  to-day  as 
ever,  and  turn  ourselves  out  into  the  wilderness  of  this  world  to 
herd  with  the  tribes  of  folly  and  idleness.  It  may  be  said,  and 
said  reasonably,  that  there  are  thousands  of  single  women  who  are 
obliged  to  board,  because  they  are  wage-workers,  and  must  spend 
their  time  elsewhere  at  their  several  occupations;  but  why  is  it  not 
possible  for  a  few  of  these  women  to  hire  a  small  tenement,  and 
take  turns  at  keeping  house  in  it  ?  I  think  it  would  be  more 
economic,  more  wholesome,  more  agreeable  far,  than  occupying 
garrets  or  hall  bed-rooms  in  third  rate  boarding-houses  ;  and  I 
think  with  a  little  energy  and  enterprise,  a  little  economy  in 
feathers,  candy,  thin  shoes,  kid  gloves,  and  gallery  theatre  tickets, 
it  could  be  done.     Who  will  be  the  reformer  here  ? 
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Oh  !  had  I  a  thousand  girls  to  educate^  poor  or  rich,  I  Would 
teach  them  cooking  and  content,  instead  of  French  and  the 
piano;  I  would  say  to  them  every  day  and  everywhere,  '^  Make  for 
yourselves  a  home ;  no  matter  how  poor,  how  small,  how  limited  ; 
if  it  be  only  two  rooms  on  a  fifth  story,  have  a  home."  It  is  a  wo^ 
man's  sole  refuge  and  rest,  her  poor  crown  and  kingdom,  per- 
haps, but  still  a  kingdom  and  a  crown.  It  is  the  one  way  to  live 
that  has  ''the  blessing  of  the  Lord  which  maketh  rich,  and  He 
addeth  no  sorrow  to  it/'  Ifcs  sorrows  come  of  our  own  faults  and 
follies  ;  but  even  then  we  have  the  sacred  seclusion  of  a  home  to 
suffer  in  ;  the  charity,  the  comfort,  the  shelter  of  a  home  to  die 
in  ;  and  those  who  have  fed  on  the  husks  of  boarding,  but  come 
out  at  last  into  the  Father's  house  of  home,  re-echo  with  all  their 
hearts  and  minds  the  refrain  of  the  old  and  justly  popular  song, 
''There's  no  place  like  home  1" 

KosE  Tebby  Cooke. 


It  may  be  safely  and  deliberately  asserted  that  the  duties  of 
the  American  matron,  who  is  also  house-mother,  draw  more  heavi- 
ly upon  mental,  moral  and  nervous  forces  than  do  the  stated 
tasks  of  any  other  class  of  well-to-do  women  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean.  This  we  premise  in  view  of  the  responsibilities  insepara- 
ble from  the  position,  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved,  and 
the  meagre  facilities  afforded  for  the  right  performance  of  the 
work. 

Our  matron  is  not  only  manager,  overlooker  and  forewoman  of 
her  dwelling,  but  usually  caterer  for  the  appetites  of  her  family, 
and  almost  as  usually  cook  in  departments  where  the  light  hand 
and  delicate  task  are  required.  Her  marketing  directed,  if  not 
done  by  herself,  comes  to  her,  an  amorphous  mass,  from  which 
are  to  be  evolved  order,  palatableness  and  dainty  variety.  From 
attic  to  cellar  she  performs  the  heaviest  part  of  each  servant's 
work  in  planning,  inspecting  and  revising.  She  is  nominal  comp- 
troller and  virtual  co-worker  with  minds  unregulated  by  the  in- 
fluences that  have  formed  her's,  and  hands  whose  deftest  motions 
are  clumsy  when  compared  with  the  manipulation  behind  which 
are  brains  and  judgment.  Her  plans  may  be  orderly  and  fair  to 
see,  and  in  theory  flawless.  As  carried  out  by  her  so-called  con- 
federates, they  are  frequently  ghastly  caricatures  of  the  originals. 
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That,  in  the  f aoe  of  all  drawbacks,  she  so  often  creates  and 
maintains  a  home  worthy  of  the  name  proves  that  executive  and 
administrative  ability  of  no  mean  order  is  an  essential  among  the 
qualifications  for  her  office,  and  that  she  possesses  these  much 
of iener  than  her  detractors  have  the  fairness  to  admit 

From  Solomon's  reign  down  to  the  incumbency  of  our  latest 
president,  the  price  of  this  woman  has  been  above  rubies.  In 
the  fact  that  she  is  alive  upon  the  earth  at  this  day,  looking  dili- 
gently after  the  ways  of  her  household,  although  seldom  heard  in 
symposia  on  topics  like  that  which  stands  as  our  caption,  lies  the 
hope  of  the  national  home. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  now  before 
the  public,  while  it  enhances  our  respect  for  the  woman  who  has 
dared  and  done,  gives  full  explanation  of  the  failure  of  our  mal- 
content. She  begins  life  as  a  raw,  inexperienced  girl,  or  a  mere 
theorist  in  practical  housewifery.  She  is  fleeced  and  bullied  by 
servants,  bewildered  by  babies  and  hectored  by  the  husband  who 
cannot  comprehend  her  "unbusinesslike  methods. '*  (Who,  by 
the  way,  ever  taught  her  any  "  methods  "  at  all  ?)  Cookery,  as 
preached  and  illustrated  by  the  accomplished  professor  of  the  art 
with  whom  she  "took  a  course  "  in  anticipation  of  her  marriage, 
resembles  actual  experience  in  her  kitchen  as  "Die  Walktlre,''  under 
Damrosch's  management,  the  rudimentary  exercises  of  a  child's 
piano  practice.  From  the  inception  of  the  undertaking  it  is  a 
long  pull,  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  up-hill. 

Life,  in  the  most  modest  of  middle-class  households,  differs 
materially  from  that  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day  are  an  exact  and  inexorable  quantity;  incomes  have  not 
kept  step  with  fashionable  luxuries  ;  cellular  tissue  cannot  grow 
fast  enough  to  supply  immoderate  waste.  There  is  twice  as  much 
to  be  done  as  of  old,  and  "  hired  help"  is  a  steadily-weakening 
reed.  The  stout-armed  maid-of-all-work,  who  cooked,  waslied, 
ironed,  waited  at  table,  and  made  up  the  beds  of  a  family  of 
seven,  has  given  place  to  two  or  more  specialists  with  nerves  and 
notions  of  their  own  for  each  household  where  there  are  "three 
in  famHy."  The  modern  home,  with  all  the  labor-saving  ma- 
chines invented,  ostensibly,  for  the  housekeeper's  relief,  is  a  com- 
plex machine.  Like  steam  plow  and  chum,  it  requires  a  skillful 
engineer  to  run  it,  and  these  Castle  Garden  does  not  furnish. 
The  wife,  tried  beyond  strength  and  patience;   the  husband. 
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whose  labor  barely  provides  the  family  with  lodginp^,  food^  and 
clothing;  the  children^  eager  for  novelty^  nnite  in  declaring  the 
whole  system  a  failure^  and  agree  npon  the  altematiye  offered  by 
hotel  or  boarding-hoose. 

With  regard  to  the  least  objectionable  of  these,  I  would  here 
record  explicitly  my  opinion  that  home  is  to  be  found  in  none  of 
them.  Luxory  in  many,  comparatiYe  indolence  in  all,  are  attain- 
able. The  sacred  pale  which  excludes  the  public  and  secludes 
the  household — ^the  boundary  within  which  character  grows  into 
indiyiduality,  which  is  yet  fostered  and  enriched  by  the  holiest  in- 
fluences known  to  earth — ^is  leveled.  People  who  eat  by  contract 
and  in  herds,  and  whose  very  bed-chambers  are  not  secure  from 
prying  eyes  and  intrusive  feet,  soon  begin  to  dress,  look,  talk 
and  thirik  for  the  vulgar  many,  rather  than  the  beloved  few. 
Boarding-house  gossip  springs  up  as  naturally  from  promiscuous 
association,  habitual  and  continued,  as  fungi  from  artificial  de- 
posits kept  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat  and  moisture. 

What  other  occupation  has  the  average  woman,  thus  situated, 
than  to  observe  and  discuss  her  neighbors,  when  she  has  dressed 
herself  and  children  for  the  inspection  of  friends  and  the  envy  of 
rivals?  The  professional  laborer  and  the  active  philanthropist 
may  defy  the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  caravanserai.  Work, 
with  a  noble,  definite  end  in  view,  is  a  catholicon  even  in  infected 
districts.  But,  were  there  no  other  tenable  objection  to  the  life 
of  the  feminine  occupant  of  a  family  hotel,  the  palpable  waste  of 
the  time,  energies  and  opportunities  of  a  rational  creature,  who, 
from  morning  until  night  has  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  herself, 
should  condemn  it.  Worse,  if  possible,  is  the  effect  of  the  board- 
ing-house upon  children.  If  kept  within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
apartments,  they  mope,  or  romp  like  caged  things.  If  allowed 
the  range  of  the  premises,  they  are  spoiled  and  lawless.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  being  always  dressed  '^  for  company  '^  begets 
self  consciousness,  consequently,  stiffness  or  affectation. 

I  wish  there  were  time  and  space  for  the  discussion  here  of 
the  comparative  expense  of  the  two  systems.  So  sure  am  I,  as 
the  result  of  observation  and  experience,  that — taking  into  con- 
sideration the  increased  cost  of  dress  ;  the  temptation  to  divers 
forms  of  extravagance  not  encountered  in  the  quiet  home-circle, 
but  which  assume  tiie  imminence  of  obligation  to  follow  the  lead 
of  others, — ^not  to  mention  extna  peooliar  and  inevitable  to  this 
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moda  of  existence,  and  but  too  familiar  to  all  who  haye  boarded 
in  public  or  private  houses, — the  economy  of  the  experiment  of 
the  retired  housekeepers  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Whai  is  the  life  worth  living  ?  One  of  labor  and  sacrifice  for 
the  highest  good  of  others,  or  of  personal  ease  and  irresponsi- 
bility ?  At  the  hardest,  and  in  the  least  propitious  circum- 
stances, is  our  housewife's  lot  more  arduous  than  her  husband's 
daily  toil  in  warehouse,  shop  or  office  ?  Marriage,  housewifery 
and  motherhood  are  the  triple  vocation  of  at  least  seven  out  of 
ten  women.  Let  each  bring  to  the  mission  the  systematic  indus- 
try and  indomitable  resolution  that  would  ensure  success  in  busi- 
ness projects,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  subject  would  be  changed. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  outcry  over  the  failure  of 
housekeeping  does  not  come  from  the  small  body  of  what  are 
known  as  professional  women — those  whose  work  in  specific  lines 
brings  them  assured  incomes.  It  would  be  folly  for  the  author 
who  can  earn  a  hundred,  fifty  or  even  twenty  dollars  a  day  at  her 
desk,  to  make  her  own  fires  and  puddings.  The  physician  whose 
revenue  is  double  that  of  the  author,  can  conscientiously  employ 
a  salaried  housekeeper.  If  the  teacher  craves  a  home  it  must  be 
kept  for  her  by  mother,  sister  or  other  friend. 

Yet  let  me  observe  in  justice  to  some  of  the  world's  noblest 
workers,  that  among  the  best-ordered  households  in  this  and 
other  lands  are  those  of  literary  women.  I  believe  the  exceptions 
to  the  rule  to  be  extremely  rare,  notwithstanding  popular  preju- 
dice on  this  head.  The  drill  of  studious  application  to  a  given 
subject,  of  logical  thought  and  methodical  division  of  time,  tells 
in  this,  as  in  every  department  of  labor. 

No  I  the  wail  against  the  intolerable  servitude  of  housekeep- 
ing arises  from  the  vast  body  of  mediocre  apprentices, — ^who  will 
never  become  adepts  in  the  really  noble  art  of  Home-making.  It 
is  rather  the  lack  of  learning  and  what  learning  does  for  the 
whole  being,  than  the  spn       .         ;  ;  education,"  that  breeds 

the  revolt  against  time-honored  customs.  Untrained  mistresses 
are  unfit  to  direct  untrained  servants.  There  is  the  tangle  at 
which  a  thousand  fingers,  kindly  and  meddlesome,  are  picking. 

And  the  remedy  of  the  crying  evil  ? 

A  readjustment  of  the  comparative  values  of  life;  the  accept- 
ance, with  wedlock,  of  the  grave,  solemn  responsibilities  that 
enter  into  the  relation;  a  steadfast  determination  to  conquer  cir- 
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curastance,  to  bring  our  work  up  to  our  standard  instead  of  gird- 
ing peevishly  under  the  burden;  to  count  as  earth^s  best  good, 
the  Blessedness  of  giving,  rather  than  the  Happiness  of  receiv- 
ing. 

In  her  vronderful  "Story  of  Avis,"  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
tells  how  the  young  artist  was  sent  to  Alta  Mura  "  to  ask  what 
hfi  wants  done  with  you." 

"  Are  you  ready,  young  lady,"  he  had  said,  "to  spend  two 
days  copying  a  carrot  that  hangs  twenty  feet  away  from  yea 
against  the  wall  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred,  if  I  must !"  said  Avis, 

"  She  stooped  to  her  task  with  a  stern,  ungirlish  doggedness, 
♦  *  *  abandoned  herself  to  the  drudgeries  involved  in  master- 
ing the  technique  of  art  with  a  passion  which  added  to  the  fire  of 
the  artist  something  of  feminine  self-abnegation." 

Do  we  dignify  home-making  or  painting  by  the  illustration 
and  suggested  application  ?  Marion  Harland. 


The  conviction  that  well-to-do  American  families  find  house- 
keeping a  failure,  would  seem  the  natural  result  of  a  close  ob- 
servation of  the  boarding-house  system  of  our  large  cities.  In 
many  of  the  finest  blocks  the  boarding-houses  outnumber  the 
homes,  and  of  the  cheaper  neighborhoods  this  is  equally  true. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  as  a  rule  a  private  house  contains 
but  one  family,  while  the  boarding-house  may  contain  two  or 
three,  it  would  seem  that  a  far  larger  number  of  people  are 
boarding  than  keeping  house.  People  with  incomes  varying 
from  one  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  smaller  luxuries  of  city  life, 
have  very  little  choice  in  the  matter ;  from  many  of  them,  the 
reply  to  the  question,  "  Is  housekeeping  a  failure  ?  "  would  be, 
"  No,  but  an  impossibility."  The  low-priced  but  respectable 
boarding-houses  that  accommodate  vast  numbers  of  families 
whose  income  is  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  afford 
a  semblance  of  luxury,  in  place  of  the  undignified  struggle  to  keep 
house  in  such  cheap  rooms  as  they  could  pay  for.  For  very  little 
more  than  would  hire  very  simple  lodgings  and  pay  : 
obtain  a  share  of  several  advantages  which, 
alone,  would  take  a  very  much  larger  inc 

They  have  servants,  live  in  a  hou 
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in  a  better  location  than  they  otherwise  could,  and  have  much 
more  variety  of  food.  Although  these  advantages  may  be  little 
more  than  nominal,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name,  aud  mauy 
people  would  rather  be  uncomfortable  with  certain  surroundings, 
than  comfortable  in  confessed  poverty. 

But  it  is  not  lack  of  means  to  keep  house  that  drives  people 
to  board  in  the  expensive  neighborhoods.  There  we  find  young 
married  people^  and,  unfortunately,  old  married  people,  who 
have  kept  house,  and  taken  to  boarding,  people  who  pay  for  con- 
fined quarters  and  meals  at  a  general  table  as  much  as  would 
maintain  a  small  house  and  necessary  service  comfortably,  and  in 
cases  where  a  private  table  is  enjoyed,  the  prices  paid  are  so  high 
that  it  would  certainly  seem  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  the 
question,  is  housekeeping  a  failure?  when  the  known  discom- 
forts of  boarding  are  preferred  to  it  and  so  dearly  paid  for. 

But  very  rarely  do  we  meet  with  boarders  who  prefer  board- 
ing. In  all  large  cities  there  are  gay  and  frivolous  women  who 
shirk  the  cares  of  housekeeping  as  they  do  of  motherhood,  and 
to  them  the  fashionable  boarding-house  or  hotel  offer  an  escape 
from  all  duties,  and  leave  unlimited  time  for  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure. The  far  greater  number  of  boarders,  however,  are  not  of 
this  class.  We  find  good  housekeeping  mothers  bringing  up  chil- 
dren in  boarding-houses  ;  but,  as  they  will  tell  you,  not  from 
choice.  Ill  health  is  sometimes  her  reason,  but  far  more  fre- 
quently we  are  told  that  the  house- mother  could  not  bear  the 
burden  of  servants  any  longer  ;  worn  out  in  patience  and  in  all 
hope  of  better  things,  she  aud  her  family  deprive  themselves  of 
home  and  its  pleasures,  and  are  enduring  a  life  full  of  discomfort, 
but  free  from  care,  rather  than  struggle  further  with  the  question 
of  domestics. 

To  all  but  the  few  pleasure-loving  women  before  alluded  to, 
boarding  offers  no  advantages  compared  with  home. 

The  man  with  an  income  of  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  a 
—and  with  less  than  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  board 
eftiffw-TOflffliJlLUJashionable  location — can  provide  his  family 
iture,  good  food,  good  clothes.  But 
I  the  help  necessary  to  make  all  these 
purchased  for  money ;  that  the 
her  efforts  to  take  care  of  her 
the  servants  she  pays  to  assist 
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h&r,  and,  weary  of  the  struggle,  often  to  saye  tottering  health, 
the  dear  home  is  broken  up,  and  the  care-free  refuge  of  a  boarding- 
house  sought  as  a  poor  makeshift.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  before  we  pronounce  housekeeping  a  failure,  it  must  be  given 
up  from  choice,  and  the  boarding-house  accepted  as  a  better  and 
pleasanter  way  of  living,  not  as  now,  as  a  disagreeable  necessity. 

But  city  life  is  not  necessarily  American  life,  nor  is  the  life 
of  citizens  confined  to  cities,  and  such  are  the  high  rents  in  many 
of  them  that  a  very  large  part  of  their  business  population  reside 
in  the  suburbs,  the  well-to-do  in  the  fashionable,  flourishing 
suburban  towns,  and  those  whose  incomes  are  very  small,  but  who 
prefer  a  humble  home  to  boarding,  choose  the  growing  villages, 
where  cottages  rent  for  two  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

Here  we  see  the  happy  home  life  of  America  ;  not,  perhaps, 
happier  that  that  of  cities,  but  much  easier  of  observation. 

The  doors  of  a  city  home  close  on  its  inmates  and  we  know  no 
more.  In  the  pleasant  suburban  life  we  see  the  busy  man  at  home 
after  the  day's  business  is  over,  enjoying  his  flowers  and  his  shady 
lawn,  or  driving  his  family  in  the  pleasant  summer  evenings. 
Everjrwhere  there  are  evidences  of  the  happy  home  life.  In  the 
smaller  villages  it  is  the  same.  One  sees  the  clerk  on  book-keeper 
enjoying  his  smoke  on  his  own  porch,  surrounded  by  his  children. 
Contrast  this  free  and  wholesome  life  with  the  cribbed  and  con- 
fined one  of  a  couple  of  rooms  in  a  boarding-house,  and  it  will 
not  surprise  you  to  know  that  a  very  large  majority  would  say 
that  housekeeping  for  them  was  very  far  from  a  failure. 

The  families  who  live  in  larger  houses,  and  are  dependent  on 
servants  for  cleanliness  and  comfort,  may  be  less  enthusiastic ; 
the  house-mother  may  tell  of  vexations  and  over-wrought  nerves, 
and  speak  of  flying  to  the  hotel  or  boarding-house  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  emplojdng  servants ;  or,  if  her  experience  has  been 
fortunate,  she  may  indignantly  deny  the  possibility  of  comparing 
the  two  states  of  housekeeping  and  boarding,  the  last  being  to  her 
motherly  mind  only  a  means  of  shirking  responsibilities  on  the 
part  of  idly  disposed  women. 

But  the  families  who  look  on  the  possibility  of  breaking  up 
home  at  some  future  date,  the  date  is  generally  very  remote,  and 
only  in  case  the  last  straw  should  be  added  to  the  burden,  will 
rarely  speak  of  it  as  a  pleasant  change,  but  as  of  some  terrible 
misfortune,  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
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It  is  yery  difficult  to  generalize  from  the  limited  experience  of 
any  one  person  ;  but  so  far  as  the  writer's  observation  goes  house- 
keeping is  neyer  a  failure.  To  a  very  few  married  people  the 
boarding-house  offers  advantages  over  housekeeping.  To  pro- 
fessional people  where  wife  as  well  as  husband  have  their  time  re- 
muneratively employed^  the  ready  meals  and  absence  of  all  care  as 
to  house  or  rooms  is  a  boon,  and  a  homelike  abiding  place  worthy 
of  appreciation. 

To  the  entirely  incapable  girl-wife,  married  soon  after  she 
leaves  school,  who  after  a  few  short  months  of  difficulties  and 
wasteful  effort,  or  no  effort,  boarding  may  offer  a  refuge  from 
worse  discomfort,  and  as  has  been  said,  to  those  married  people  of 
very  small  income  who  shun  living  in  the  cheap  neighborhoods 
that  must  be  their  choice  if  they  wish  to  keep  house,  boarding  is 
an  economy,  and  so  far  an  advantage  over  housekeeping,  to 
which,  however,  nearly  every  such  family  looks  forward  as  the 
goal  of  their  hopes,  when  circumstances  improve. 

Oathebike  Owen. 

No ;  emphatically,  no.  This  is  the  way  in  which  I  would 
briefly  answer  the  question,  ''Is  housekeeping  a  failure?''  Of 
course,  hundreds  of  housekeepers  fall  by  the  wayside  and  are  glad 
to  take  refuge  in  boarding-houses ;  yet  what  of  that  P  Because 
there  are  many  failures  in  the  iron  business  shall  we  pronounce 
the  entire  trade  a  failure  ?  There  are  failures  on  the  stage  ;  but 
shaU  we  say  the  dramatic  art  is  not  worth  preserving  ?  Failure 
foUows  failure  in  literature ;  yet  who  would  ask  all  authors  to 
throw  away  their  pens  for  that  reason  ?  In  all  these  cases  there 
is  a  bright  side  as  well  as  a  dark  one.     So  also  in  housekeeping. 

What  does  boarding  do  for  men  and  women  P  It  makes  them 
selfish,  and  narrow-minded,  and  petty  fault-finders.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  a  person  can,  after  some  years,  come  out  of  such 
a  life  in  possession  of  the  same  admirable  qualities  that  are  likely 
to  develop  in  one's  own  home.  Men  may  not  be  affected  to  the 
same  extent  as  women,  because  they  come  more  in  contact  with 
the  world  in  their  business,  but  nobody  can  estimate  how  much 
the  growth  of  a  woman's  character  is  retarded  by  the  aimless  life 
in  a  boarding-house.  Lovely  traits  that  would  be  fostered  in  the 
home  are  nipped  in  the  bud  elsewhere.  Throughout  the  land 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  where  all  that  is  noble 
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and  amiable  in  men  and  women  is  cherished  :  mntnal  love  and 
forbearance;  kindness  and  charity ;  hospitality  and  generosity ; 
thonghtfnlness  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  others.  Who  will 
say  this  of  the  boarding-hoose  ?  Who  attempt  to  match  the  home- 
makers  with  an  equal  nnmber  of  people  that  are  satisfied  to  liye 
in  indolence  in  hotels  ? 

My  work — ^the  teaching  of  cooking — ^has  taken  me  into  many 
of  the  States  in  bur  great  union  and  given  me  an  opportunity 
to  study  many  phases  of  life.  I  have  been  in  the  homes  of  the 
rich^  the  middle  class  and  the  poor,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
always  found  those  people  who  keep  house  to  be  the  biq)piest  in 
my  circle  of  acquaintances.  Assuming  this  to  be  a  correct  opin- 
ion, somebody  may  ask  why  then  so  many  folk  are  pleased  to  live 
in  hotels  and  boarding-houses.  But  is  the  hotel  or  boarding- 
house  really  their  first  choice  ?  Many  couples,  particularly  those 
newly  married,  are  deterred  from  keeping  house  by  two  reasons  : 
lack  of  money  to  establish  themselves  as  they  would  like,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  inexperience  of  the  wife  in  the  discharge  of  household, 
duties.  When  there  are  but  two  in  the  family  it  is  cheaper 
to  board,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  desire  is  often  driven  off  the 
field,  and  grim  necessity  rules.  Again,  it  may  be  that  there  are 
funds  enough,  and  experience  enough,  but  that  the  wife  and 
mother  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  burdens  of  a  housekeeper. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  always  by  choice  that  people  fiock  to  board- 
ing-houses. Probably  a  majority  of  those  who  patronize  them  long 
for  homes  of  their  own. 

Mismanagement  and  indolence  are  two  of  the  great  causes  of 
failure  in  housekeeping.  People  do  not  always  begin  in  the  right 
way.  They  frequently  use  so  much  money  in  the  first  year  as  to 
become  disheartened.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  economize,  they 
surrender  their  house  and  turn  to  somebody  to  make  a  home  for 
them  where  the  expense  shall  not  be  so  great.  But  they  would 
rather  keep  their  house,  much  rather;  and,  were  they  courageous 
enough  to  resolve  on  retrenchment,  all  might  be  well  in  the  end. 
It  is  the  first  years  that  are  the  most  trying.  Estimates  of  the 
rent,  cost  of  furnishing,  fuel,  lights,  service,  and  some  few  other 
things  can  be  made,  but  the  little  unexpected  expenses  are  a 
source  of  surprise  and  discouragement.  When  retrenchment  is 
discussed  the  average  husband  is  apt  to  urge  a  reduction  of  the 
expense  of  the  table,  yet  he  is  quick  to  object  to  any  change 
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which  will  deprive  him  of  the  food  he  likes  or  thinks  he  requires. 
A  concession  here  by  the  husband  and  there  by  the  wife,  and  in- 
stead of  failure  we  should  have  success  in  housekeeping.  If 
either  be  indolent,  however,  the  fault  must  be  overcome,  or  a  per- 
fectly happy  home  is  not  to  be  expected.  Something  which 
should  be  provided  or  done  to  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  fam- 
ily is  missing  or  postponed.  In  time  the  eyes  are  turned  toward 
the  beacon  set  upon  the  boarding-house,  and  another  failure  in 
houaekeepinfi^  is  to  be  recorded. 

Despite  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  however,  I  am  firm  in  my 
belief  that  housekeeping  in  general  is  not,  all  things  considered, 
a  failure.       The  finest  suite,  in  the  finest  hotel  in  town,  offered 
for  exaotly  the  same  price  I  pay  to  maintain  my  modest  home, 
would  not  tempt  me  to  make  an  exchange.     Surrender  the  com- 
fort, freedom  and  happiness  of  a  home  of  one's  own  for  luxury  and 
laziness  in  a  hotel  ?    Not  I !  and  how  can  any  sensible  woman  do 
it  if  she  be  well,  have  sufficient  money  to  carry  on  the  house,  and 
know  how  to  direct  domestic  affairs  ?     Let  the  reader  pause  for 
a  moment  to  think  what  it  is  to  have  a  long  illness  at  a  hotel  or 
boarding-house;  to  be  distressed  by  noise  made  by  thoughtless  and 
unsympathetic  fellow-occupants ;  to  be  able  only  with  difficulty 
to  ^et  some  few  simple  dishes  which  you  crave.      On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  are    ill  at   home  what  a  difference !      There  is 
no   noise   to   disturb  you,  for  the  members  of  the  household, 
longing  for  your  recovery,   go    about    silently    and    are    ever 
on     the     alert      to     prevent      you      from     being     annoyed. 
You  hunger  for  some  particular  food,  and  loving  hands  prepare 
it  and  bring  it  to  your  bedside  ;  not  to  be  served,  bear  in  mind, 
in  the  unattractive  dishes   made  expressly  for  boarding-houses, 
nor  yet  in  those  of  finer  quality,  though  possessing  no  charms  for 
you,  which  are  found  in  hotels,  but  rather  in  the  various  dainty 
bits  of  china  and  glassware  which  you  prize  and  with  which  so 
many  pleasant  recollections  may  be  associated.      You  become 
tired  of  seeing  pictures  and  furniture  always  in  the  same  place, 
and  changes  are  speedily  and  cheerfully  made,     (iradually  you 
become  stronger,  and  go  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
sunning  yourself  in  a  cosy  corner  if  the  weather  be  cold,  or  en- 
joying the  flowers  in  your  garden  if  summer  has  come.     There  is 
no  restraint,  save  such  as  the  doctor  and  nurse  may  impose  ;  your 
house  is  your  castle,  and  what  may  benefit  or  please  you  will  be 
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done.   Is  there  any  place  to  afford  the  same  amount  of  restfalness 
as  a  well-ordered  home  P 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  successes  in  housekeeping  greatly  out- 
number the  failures.  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  putting  them 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  Possibly  even  that  would  be  too 
low  an  estimate.  The  degree  of  success  varies,  of  course.  Some 
housekeepers  win  your  admiration  by  one  thing,  some  by  another. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  many  could  make  their  success 
more  pronounced — I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  this,  even 
though  it  may  appear  irrelevant — by  showing  a  little  more  con- 
sideration to  their  servants.  Kind  words  cost  nothing,  and  a 
gloomy  day  may  be  made  bright  saying  them.  Fear  of  fostering 
familiarity  should  not  deter  one.  Reciprocity  of  friendly  feeling 
is  desirable  ;  anything  like  familiarity  may  easily  be  checked. 

The,  to  me,  unfortunate  necessity  of  jotting  down  my  views 
on  this  subject  at  scant  notice,  prevents  me  from  expressing  them 
so  well,  so  compactly,  and,  above  all,  so  earnestly  as  I  would  like. 
For  to  stand  up  for  the  home,  as  against  the  hotel  and  board- 
ing-house ;  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  give  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  inclined  to  keep  house,  yet  are  uncertain  whether  it  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  ;  and  to  respond  invariably  and  unfalteringly 
^^  No,  no,"  to  the  question  which  forms  the  topic  of  these  papers, 
are  duties  which  every  woman  should  be  glad  and  proud  to  do. 

Maria  Pakloa. 
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of  cemetorles  drain  into  Brooklyn's  sooroM  of  wmtsr  sapply. 

Loos  iBland  City  pamps  its  water  oat  of  an  nndergroand  frog  pond. 

Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth,  and  Hoboken  secore  their  water  from  the  dirty 
FlSfldcBiTer. 

Albany  and  Kingstcm  ha^e  nraddy  sopplies  of  water. 

Philadelphia  pumps  np  Schuylkill  sewage. 

St.  Loois  is  burdened  with  mud  and  filth  from  the  Hisiissippi,  which  has 
totted  its  water  pipes.  The  same  is  true  of  cities  deriring  their  water  supplies 
from  the  MisBlssippi,  Miasonri  and  Obfo  to  an  alarming  extent,  such  as  Louisville, 
Memphis  and  Kew  Orleans. 

Bo8ton*s  water  system  is  polluted  by  a  poisonous  regetable  growth. 

Chicago  sewage  so  completely  invests  lower  Like  Michigan  that  in  sunmier 
time  the  hydrant  water  actually  smells  of  the  filth.  In  winter,  the  water,  being 
ti^kenfrom  a  considerable  d^h,  is  void  of  oxygen,  the  life-giving  gas,  and  under 
the  high  pressm-o  of  the  pumps  remains  a  dead  liquid,  injurious  to  the  health  and 
productive  of  malaria  and  winter  cholera. 

Kew  Ycnrk  might  have  ti^yped  Lake  Gtoorge  for  less  money  than  the  total  ex- 
pense attmiding  Croton  water,  which  has  cost  upward  of  $80,000,000.  Croton 
water,  pcditicaUy  and  physically,  is  probably  the  most  corrupt  supply  extant 
Mineral  matter  is  always  visible  in  it;  in  the  sunmier  it  is  impregnated  with  a 
green  and  poisonous  vegetable  matter. 

Ghrand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  and  a  few  other  and  small 
places  are  probably  the  only  ones  known  having  perfectly  pure  water  supplies. 
At  Grand  Rapids,  the  Hydraulic  Company*s  worlm,  and  those  at  Waukesha,  are 
fed  by  enormous  springs,  cases  exceptional  and  singular  in  the  water- works  history 
of  thte  continent. 

Kearly  all  farm  wells  in  the  rural  disto*icts  receive  the  drainage  of  the  barns. 

Not  long  ago,  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois  oondenmed  nearly  aU  the 
wells  and  watei^works  supplies  in  that  State,  a  sweeping  condemnation  which 
might  be  followed  in  other  States  with  an  enormous  decrease  of  mortality,  if 
pore  supplies  could  be  substituted. 

There  is  simply  one  remedy  for  this  general  and  unconscious  means  of  sui- 
cide prevalent  in  our  municipal  life  as  a  nation;  and  that  is  for  cities  to  turn  over 
their  water  systems  to  private  enterprise  where  it  belongs,  and  wliere,  under  our 
constitution,  it  rightfully  belongs.  Private  incorporations  under  their  charters 
can  be  compelled  to  provide  pure  water  and  can  be  proceeded  against  criminally 
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for  any  faflure  in  that  direction.  A  dtj  can  grant  such  a  loairicttve  charter  that 
it  need  not  aco^  a  water  tangly,  at  the  ootwt,  wliich  is  impure.  By  actual 
BtattetlcB  it  costs  cities  from  two  to  five  timeR  as  mnch  to  baild  and  mo  their  own 
water  and  gas  works  as  it  does  when  such  enterprises  are  in  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals. By  giving  suchenterprises  to  their  ciUflons,  they  also  get  rid  of  the  chief  sources 
of  corruption  and  theft  The  Eoglisb  doctrine  is  that  municipalities  shall  not  enter 
into  any  business  that  private  individuals  will  undertake.  Tiie  theory  of  all 
governments,  like  anoieot  Rome,  Russia,  etc,  is  to  mooopoliae  or  at  least  control 
all  these  matters. .  The  water- works  of  Rome  were  built  by  slave  labor  and  run 
by  the  government  This  was  lirgely  true  of  Paris,  St  Petersburg,  other  con- 
tinental cities,  in  China  and  Mexico,  idiile  free  London  is  supplied  1^  private 
companies.  The  popular  American  cry  seems  to  be  for  the  government 
to  own  the  railroads,  telegraph  and  tel^one  system&  This  is  an  en- 
croachment on  the  theory  of  our  institutions,  and  any  legislation,  including 
inter-state  commerce,  which  goes  beyond  the  province  of  p<^ce  control,  is  a 
step  toward  the  governments  of  ancient  Rome  and  modem  China.  Kapoleon*s 
ideas  of  government  left  nothing  for  the  people.  Henry  George's  theory,  carried  to 
its  last  analysis,  is  to  bring  a  Chinese  state  of  affairs,  with  a  foontain  in  a 
monarch,  with  everything  vested  in  the  peo{de  in  common  from  a  sodaliatio 
point  of  view.  The  result  of  this  in  time  would  be  a  race  wboUy 
devoid  of  ambition  for  personal  aims.  Henry  G^eorge  should  remove 
to  China,  where  is  a  true  ezempliflcation  of  his  theorie&  Unlees  our 
municipal,  State  and  National  governments  are  made  to  give  the 
enterprises  to  private  individuals  which  they  have  usurped  from  the 
people^  we  shall  not  only  continue  to  have  impure  water,  enforcing  nnconsdoos 
suicide  on  all  citisens,  but  also,  in  time,  a  centraliaed  government  wherein  the 
dtiasns  are  void  of  personal  ambition  and  all  is  one  man  or  family,  with  a  central 
flgure,  like  the  Emperor  of  China,  palling  the  string. 

William  Hosxa  Baluov. 

II. 

20OL0OI0AL  QAMX   PBESBBYKS. 

Thi  rapid  development  of  the  South  African  colonies  is  playing  havoc  with 
the  supply  stations  of  our  aodogioal  gardens.  Ghioos  and  sable  antelopes  have  r^ 
treated  to  the  wilderness  of  the  upper  Zsmbesi;  baboons  are  no  longer  found  in  the 
neigfaborbood  of  Cape  Town,  and  before  the  end  of  the  next  twenty  years  the 
agents  of  Bamum  &  Ca  will  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  villages  of  ftrahmini, 
Hindostan,  where  some  fifty  varieti^  of  monkeys  still  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
a  New  York  ward  pc^itidan.  Their  impudence  and  digestive  abilities  make  them 
a  fearful  nuisance,  but  their  daily  offenses  are  condoned  on  religious  principles, 
for  the  sake  of  their  sainted  relative,  the  god-ape  Hanoman.  They  levy  a  regular 
tribute  on  the  produce  of  every  farm,  but  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  extra 
bonansas,  and  invade  even  the  camps  of  the  British  garrison  town^,  where  they 
congregate  at  the  tent  wagons  of  a  new  commtssary  sergeant  like  ofiioe-seekers  at 
the  sanctum  of  a  new  Mayor. 

F.  L.  FBXM05T. 

HL 

OUB   BODKNT    BIYAUBI. 

FBOFB880B  BuBMSiSTaiis,  t~  "  '  ^Q  the  Fauna  of  Northern  Brasll,  de. 
scribes  the  frightful  insect-  'o  Negro,  and  remarks  that  '*  men 

should  not  presume  to  caf  ^  of  creation  till  they  devise  more 
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t  mthodi  fbr  flg;talliig  moequltoas  andswamp-fliea.'*  But  even  in  ibetropiOB 
swamp-ffiei  and  gnats  can  at  least  be  locally  aboUalied  by  a  thoroogh  system  af 
drainago,  and  tbe  terreatiial  rapreinaey  of  man,  after  all,  enoonnten  its  most  for- 
midaKto  rirals  in  the  tribe  of  rodent  mammals.  Indiridnally  the  largest  members 
of  ttMi^  tribe  are  hardly  a  match  for  a  half-grown  boy  ;  bnt  their  lack  of  relatiye 
powers  is  more  than  equalised  by  the  versatility  of  their  mental  and  physical 
facaiHica,  and  above  all  by  their  irrepressible  fecundity.  The  colonists  of  New 
ZaftJaTirt  are  the  TaiAees  of  the  Sooth  Sea,  as  plncky  descendants  of  North  British 
am— Tors  aa  ever  framed  a  pontoon  bridge  or  constitation,  bnt  after  the  experience 
of  tbe  last  fifteen  years  are  forced  to  admowledge  that  the  rabbits  thos  far  have 
piuf^d  too  nrach  for  them,  and  that  at  all  events  the  odious  little  qoadrupeds 
hav«  ((tven  them  ten  times  as  mnch  trouble  as  the  biped  Maoris.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  fifty  years  the  aboriginal  population  has  decreased  from  210,000  to  less  than 
4O,OO0,  whUe  during  the  same  p^iod  the  rabbit  cen«us  shows  an  estimated  increase 
of  12,800,000  per  cent.  In  many  parts  of  the  North  Island  the  plague  has  aaaumed 
dimensiona  deling  such  remedies  sis  traps  and  poison,  i.  e. ,  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber vHiich  the  reaonroes  of  the  colonists  would  enable  them  to  destroy  in  that  way 
woold  represent  less  than  the  current  increase  o€  the  survivors.  All  the  available 
cash  of  the  Island,  invested  in  strychnine  and  steel  traps,  would  barely  suffice  to 
die<dc  that  increase,  and  would  utterly  fail  to  abolish,  or  even  to  visibly  abate,  the 
noiaanoa.  Ferrets  are  deing  their  be^t,  but  their  propafl^ation  fails  to  keep  up  with 
thatof  their  enemies,  and  bounties  have  led  to  a  rather  unexpected  result;  scores 
of  tramps,  having  conceived  the  plan  of  ^ing  out  a  comfortable  subsistence  by 
prcmMting  the  increase  of  the  remunerative  pets,  are  now  killing  out  their  natu- 
ral enemies  and  obliterating  decoy  trenches  and  picfalls,  very  much  after  the  i^an 
of  the  enterprising  editor  who  hired  panders  to  keep  up  bis  stock  of  Pall  Mall  sea- 
satinna.  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  is  threatened  with  a  similar  experience  by  the 
phenomenal  Increase  of  rats,  and,  judging  from  recent  reports,  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, Conneeticut,  too,  is  being  grievously  terrorixed  by  the  results  of  nig^t^ 
ratification  meetings.  Rats  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  congregate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  wharves,  and  often,  as  by  common  agreement,  make  a  dash  for  a 
warehouse  or  plunder  a  freight  car,  with  the  co-operative  win  of  a  New  York  boodle 
sjndieate. 

A  leveoaoeatrated,  bnt  more  permanent,  plague  is  thatof  the  Alleghany  flying 
« the  *'  winged  weacels,"  that  slip  through  every  cranny  of  an  old  country- 
land  develop  an  appetite  that  could  digest  Crabbers  **  Treatise  on  Specula- 
tive Thecrfogy.**  They  will  gnaw  up  an  oiled  pair  of  cowhide  boots  in  a  single 
nig^  Their  needlelike  teeth  penetrate  horn  and  caoutchouc.  They  are  raven- 
ously fond  of  bacon,  but  in  stress  of  circumstances  will  carry  off  bagsfnl  of  hard 
com  and  pignuts.  In  EaBtem  Tennessee  their  ravages  often  oblige  housewives  tp 
hang  up  their  storee  of  provender  in  bundles  dangling  from  the  upper  rafters  of 
the  ceiling;  but  all  precautions  are  in  vain  against  the  talents  of  a  marauder  that 
can  climb,  dig,  jump,  gnaw  and  crawl,  as  well  as  run  and  fly.  The  owl-eyed  little 
peste  are  of  semi-nocturnal  habits,  and  make  their  nests  in  hollow  trees;  but  even 
the  total  destruction  of  the  sheltering  forests  would  fail  to  exterminate  the  nfght- 
squirrel,  for  in  well-eettled  districts  its  wriggling  youqgsters— seve?  or  eight 
of  them,  twice  a  year— are  often  found  in  haystacks  or  under  the  floor^plan^e,  ?f 
old  bams.  Fblix  L.  Oswald. 

IV. 

WHT  AH  I  A  MISSIONABT  f 

This  question  is  not  one  bounded  by  denominational  lines,  but  can  be  answered 
1^  almost  every  Christian  church  in  almost  the  same  terms,  as  a  non-mission 
church  may  be  called  a  non-Christian  church. 
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I.  lamintpiredbytheeocoarageiiiaiits  preteoted.  The  Chriitian  world  U 
Mraestlj  engaged  in  the  work  of  forBignmiflsions.  It  baa  become  an  eetablished 
part  of  ofaordi  work,  engaging  its  beat  talent  both  at  home  and  on  the  foreign 
flakL  The  latest  arailable  statistics  tell  ns  that  the  following  sums  are  being  oon- 
tribnted  ammally  for  tfa!s  great  work : 

tS  Ain«rloMi  aodetics  oontrfbatod $8,011,097 

18  BHttoh  soctotiM  oontributad M1T,88& 

87  OootiB«itel  MototlM  eootrlbnted 1,088,170 

Total,  87  sodtftiM,  oontrOmtad $9,811,588 

With  this  hurge  som, 


)  amplojtof 066  m«ii  ud  1,061  women. 

BritUh  aooletfM  aro  emplojlng l,811meaMid    745wom6n. 

ContiBental  lodotiM  are  employing 777  men  and    447  women. 

Total 8,061  man  and  8,87  4  women. 

These  societies  haTe  the  following  Tisible  resolts  as  testimony  to  their  f aithfol- 

neas  in  their  appointed  work : 

Membera  pertaining  to  Ameiioan  lodetlee 248,788 

MemberapeitainlngtoBritlahaooiettoi 840,848 

Members  pertaining  to  Continental  aoolettea 117,588 

Totd  memberahlp  in  heathen  knde 700,507 

TUs  is  larger  than  the  membership  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  amount  expended  is  nearly  the  same  that  said  chorch  spent  at 
home  last  year  for  her  own  carrent  expenses.  Bat  foreign  missions  hare  not 
only  gained  this  large  number  of  oonyerts  from  heathenism,  they  hare  also  tha 
following  educational  work  to  report : 

Amerleaa  aoeletlee  have  In  iohoola 184,818  eblldren. 

Brltiah  iodetiee  have  In  Bchoole 484,n4  ohUdren. 

Continental  aodetles  haye  in  sohonU 67.154  children. 

Total 680,741  ohUdren. 

In  addition  to  aU  this,  miadonary  shipe,  freighted  with  "  The  Word  of  Lif^** 
aail  on  many  seas  and  steam  on  the  lakes  of  Central  Africa.  Hundreds  of  papers, 
in  almost  as  many  languages,  "  drop  their  leaves  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.** 
Moreover,  modem  minions  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  past  has  been  a  time  of 
seed  sowing.  The  oldest  American  society,  the  American  Board,  was  bom  in 
1810,  and  of  the  British  and  Continental  societies,  all  but  six  were  established 
within  the  last  eighty  years. 

IL  There  is  grand  inspiration  in  the  history  of  the  cause.  Missions  have  al- 
ways been  important  fetors,  in  the  providenoe  of  Gkxl,  in  giving  to  the  world  the 
dviliaition  it  now  enjoya  St  Boniface  is  known  to  every  student  of  eodesiaa- 
tioal  history  as  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  who  did  an  untold  amount  of  good  in 
checking  the  tide  of  barbarism  and  heathenism  that  was  rolling  from  the  nortii 
down  on  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  empire.  He  died  like  a  true  soldier,  receiving  the 
mortal  blow  from  a  heathen  while  holding  above  his  head  the  gospels  he  had  so 
kfvsd  to  preach.  The  work  of  Augustine  in  England,  under  commission  from 
Gregory  the  Great,  as  record^'*  '    another  picture  of  the  same  kind. 

Th«  labors  of  St  Patrick  in  distorted  by  distance  and  tradition 

(tb(«  illegitimate  offspring  u  to  have  been  a  b}ei>sing  to  his 

|)«xtple.     The  work  of  Co)  cPicts  and  Scots  of  Caledonia  is 

allU  b«%rtng  fruit,  and  c  U  debtor  to  that  work.     Now,  the 

DaethiHU  that  destroyed  ind  bloody  barbarism  of  the  fifth, 

gfcith  aud  seventh  centr  ig  their  divine  origin  by  breaking 

fl  I 
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^  aod  cnielty  in  India,  witchcraft  in  Biam  and  Laos,  caanlhaliwn  in  the  lilaDd» 
ef  the  tea,  the  coaaervatiim  of  China,  and  the  ignoraDce  of  Spanieh  America. 

IIL  Thore  is  goodly  fellowship  in  the  work.  Missioos  have  given  to  the 
world  the  liret  of  such  men  as  Robert  Moffat,  of  Sooth  Africa;  Dr.  Livingstone, 
his  son  in  law,  of  all  Africa  ;  Robert  Morrison,  of  China ;  Henry  Martyn,  of 
Persia ;  Adoniram  Jndson  and  his  wires,  of  Bnrmah ;  Schwarta,  of  India ; 
Bgede,  of  Greenland,  and  a  host  of  others  as  worthy  of  canonlition  as  any  saint 
in  the  Roman  calendar. 

IV.  Beoanse  missioos,  by  the  Uessing  of  God,  their  author,  can  and  do  regeo- 
<vate  nations.  They  have  reduced  scores  of  langnagee  to  writing,  and  have 
given  a  Uteratore  to  many  landa  In  Japan,  where  tweotj-flve  years  ago  thsra 
was  not  a  sin|^  paper  in  ciroolatioo,  there  are  now  more  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
Asia  combined ;  more  than  in  Rossia  and  Spain  together.  She  is  casting  away 
her  old  eombersome  alphabet,  if  snch  it  can  be  called,  and  adopting  the  Roman 
letlws.  She  is  flUing  theatres  with  thousands  hongerinic  and  thirsting  for  the 
GoqmL  The  Bible  will  do  for  Japan  and  other  nations  what  it  has  dnie  for 
Bni^land  and  America. 

V.  I  am  a  missionary  because,  while  oor  Savioor  tanght  ns  to  pray  **  Thy 
kingdom  come,"  He  also  said,  *'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preadi  the  Goqiel  to 
every  crsatore."  Praying  and  working  most  go  together.  That  choroh  is  not 
truly  evaogeUoal  (evangeliiincd  which  preaches  the  Gospel  in  bat  one  language. 

MaBIOHB.  &EALL. 


BIBXBIA  AHD  UkHD-TaWUBB. 

Tbb  eritlc,  like  the  Judge,  should  eramine  with  strict  impartiality,  snbordiiial- 
ing  his  personal  predilections  to  an  honest  endeavor  of  arriving  at  a  Just  conclu- 
sion, whether  it  is  an  agreeable  one  or  not. 

Buthowoftendoweflnd,rather, '* the  wish  father  to  ttiethouc^t"!  Thisat 
anj  rate  ai^Mars  to  be  th^  case  with  Mr.  G.  T.  Ferris,  in  hii  article  entitled 
"Practice  vs.  Theory,**  in  Thb  Nobth  Amxbican  Rkyiew  for  July,  wherein  ha 
attempts  to  demonstrste  the  inadequacy  of  the  land  value  tax  by  a  citation  from 
Mr.  George  Eeonan*s  **  Siberia,**  published  in  the  current  Century. 

He  assumes  that  the  citation  in  point  is  analogous  to  a  praotioal  application 
of  the  theory. 

That  it  is  not  such  a  case  Mr.  Ferris  acknowledges  further  on  by  allowing  the 
ezoeptions. 

Substantially,  the  objection  advanced  is  that  insecure  tenure  is  subversive  of 
the  best  use  of  land,  to  which  Georgism  replies— Amen. 

Herein  rests  the  strength  and  potency  of  Georgiun,  so-called.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate of  the  theory— it  compels  the  best  use  of  the  natural  bounties  or  land. 

Itis  evident  to  the  most  superficial  obeerver  that  no  one  can  afford  to  waste 
the  opportunities  the  land  offers  and  continue  to  pay  its  rental  value  to  the  com- 
munity in  the  form  of  a  tax,  especially  as  the  tax  would  be  the  same  in  amount, 
whether  the  most  was  made  of  the  opportunity  or  not 

The  occupier  must  put  it  to  its  best  use  or  be  eaten  out  by  tsTetion,  Just  as  at 
present  the  State  seUs  the  property,  improvements  and  all,  should  the  owner  fail 
to  pay  his  taxes;  only  we  now  levy  a  tax  on  land  value  and  improvementB. 

The  scheme  is  to  shift  the  tax  from  improvements  and  ooooentrate  it  and  aU 
otfasr  taxes  upon  the  value  of  land  alone. 

Ownership  of  land  does  not  insure  its  best  utjlisation.  There  is  land  in  this 
country  which  has  been  owned  by  one  family  since  the  time  of  George  IIL, 
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who  gftTe  ttwaj  to  the  original  head  of  th«  ftimily  what  he  nerer  saw  or  pofid, 
and  whidi  Is  yet  in  its  yirgin  oonditkm;  not  that  there  are  none  willing  to  ue  it, 
bat  beoaoee  the  oumer  will  not  permit  any  one  to  do  so. 

Under  the  George  theory  the  occupier  le  aeenre  in  hit  tenure  eo  long  as  he  pays 
his  tax,  which,  if  he  is  a  lessee,  be  pays  anyhow,  and  if  an  owner  has  already  paid 
in  a  lump  sum.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  State  would  reoeiye  what  now  a 
private  individual  pockets. 

It  is  the  present  system  that  gires  only  an  insecure  tenure  to  the  occnpler,aB  is 
eridenoed  by  such  words  in  oonmion  use  as  rack-rent  and  evictkm. 

Mr.  Ferris  is  unhappy  in  his  assertion  that  Henry  George  regards  gOTemment 
possessioo  of  land  as  a  spedflo  cure  f<Nr  social  and  industrial  eyils. 

Henry  George,  and  every  one  else,  holds  that  the  goremment,  being  a  repro* 
sentative  of  the  people  in  their  corporate  capacity ,  cannot  have  powers  delegated 
to  it  which  the  dtlien  never  possessed,  and  since  he  holds  that  private  property  in 
land  Is  unjust,  as  a  sequence  governmental  property  in  land  must  also  be  unju«t. 

The  idea  seems  to  pwvade  some  peopled  thoughts  that  somebody  mustoum 
the  land.  This  is  not  at  all  necessary;  all  that  is  esMntial  is  that  somebody  uss  it, 
and,  if  it  have  an  added  value,  due  to  population  and  social  conditions,  justice  de- 
mands that  that  product  be  paid  to  the  producers  of  it— the  oonmiunity ;  by  oe 
doing  we  could  dispense  with  all  the  present  iniquitous  taxes  whidi  burden  pro- 
duction and  exchange,  and  thereby  retard  devdopment 

Critics  would  be  less  liable  to  misstatement  and  consequent  error  as  to  what 
the  theory  Is  if  they  would  first  itody  it  as  expounded  by  Henry  George  in  **  Pro- 
gress and  Poverty," 

BXNJ.  DOBLIK. 

VI. 

XUTILATIOKS   OF  8HAK8PERB. 
THX  FOXT  nfTKBVnWXDw 

Tea  works  of  JEschylus,  of  Sophodes,  of  Buripedes,  and  of  Aristophanes 
come  down  to  us  out  of  the  theatres  of  Greece  as  those  poets  gave  them  to  the 
workl,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  any  record,  the  players  of  succeeding  centuries  con- 
tinued to  preeent  them  textually .  So  it  fares  with  the  Roman  dramatic  writers  ; 
we  can  find  no  trace  in  history  or  in  contemporaneous  criticism  that  any  of  their 
works  underwent,  during  the  centuri<«  that  followed  their  production,  any  refor- 
mation. The  change  of  times,  which  the  Roman  poet  claims  would  cause  a  change 
in  the  minds  of  men,  did  not  seem  to  affect  those  monuments  of  Ufiera- 
ture.  Regarding  other  arts,  we  do  not  find  the  paintings  and  soal|^ 
ture  of  our  great  masters  are  subjected  to  alteration  by  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  thdr  sucoessorr.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  preserved  with 
costly  care.  How  would  a  new  edition  of  Dante,  of  Cervantes,  or  of  KUtOQ,  in- 
terpolated, mutilated  and  remade  by  Mr.  Napoleon  Tate  be  recdved  and  consid- 
ered f  What  then  is  there  in  the  works  of  Shakspere,  that  Messrs.  CoU^  Cibber, 
David  (Warrick,  John  Kemble,  during  the  last  cmtury  should  have  found  it  proper 
and  necessary  to  treat  them  as  architects  treat  ruins,  when  they  pull  them  down 
to  use  their  materials  for  new  structures.  It  is  significant  that  these  reformers  of 
Shakspere  were  actors.  And  it  Is  to  actorsof  the  preeent  day  we  owe  the  new  act- 
ing edition  of  the  poet  The  actors  of  the  last  century  cut  and  curtailed  sundry 
plays  so  as  to  leave  projected  the  figure  o€  the  tragedian  who  performed  the  prin- 
dpal  role.  Cibber  worked  with  that  object  for  Betterton  and  the  group  of  trage- 
dians that  figured  during  the  beginning  of  the  dghteen  century.  Gkurick  and 
Kemble  tailored  to  fit  themsdves.    With  the  advent  of  Macrsady,  there  came  a 
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MefoontervBttve  period,  when  efforts  were  made  to  restore  the  great  Kliar 
betban  poet,  and  to  remove  the  crust  of  pigment  which  defaced  his  works. 

Bat  this  morement  degenerated  into  a  qiectamlar  show.  It  seemed  nrinosmij 
to  eoyelop  the  poet  in  orerwhefaning  yestments  and  senaatioB  scenery.  The  more 
recent  productions  by  Henry  Irring  and  by  Charles  Keen  are  mere  pnppet  shows 
when  compared  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Macready  reyiyals  of  *'  The  Tempest,** 
**As  You  Like  It,**  *«Henry  the  5th,**  and  '^Lear.**  But,  as  I  remarked  at  the  time 
to  Douglas  Jerrokl  who  sat  beside  me  to  witness  one  of  tbeee  reviyals,  **This  is 
not  reviying  Shakspere,  it  is  laying  him  out  in  stata** 

I  can  nnderstand  now  how  yery  unjust  this  sneer  was !  The  profusion  of  great 
actors  at  that  time  rendered  us  blind  to  their  merits.  Macready,  Vandenhoff , 
Phelps,  Warde,  Elton,  Anderson,  Helen  Faucit,  Mrs.  Wainer,  Mrs.  W.  Clifford, 
Miss  Vandenhoff.  Ten  great  tragic  artists  all  in  one  cast  1  But,  in  truth,  the 
poet  disappeared  under  the  trsiq[>ings  and  the  splendid  escort  Neyertheleas,  the 
passion  for  the  original  text  of  Shakspere,  for  his  restoration,  was  yeiy  sincere 
oo  the  part  of  the  public  In  obedience  to  its  impulse,  Phelps  produced**  Mac- 
beth'* at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  and,  returning  to  the  original  stage  directions, 
caused  Ifoodi^  to  enter  in  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  bearinfr  the  head  of  Mcuy 
beth  upon  a  pole.  This  ghastly  object  proved  too  much  for  t*^  public  stomach. 
We  should  remember,  however,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspere  tlie  people 
beheki  the  heads  of  culprits  exposed  in  a  row  on  Temple  Bar.  Such 
spedadee,  being  familiar,  had  lost  their  horror.  If  a  row  of  nude 
fsmale  figures,  such  as  we  may  see  nightly  in  any  burlesque,  had  been 
exposed  in  a  similar  fashion  at  the  Olobe  Theatre  at  Bankside,  in  one  of 
Shakspere*s  plays,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Elizabethan  public  would  have  re- 
volted. AiUrtM  temps,  atUres  mceurs.  During  my  short  lifetime  I  have 
remariwd  that  the  sense  of  decency  has  shifted  from  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Fifty 
years  ago  language  on  the  stage  was  unrestrained,  and  frequently  we  heard  gron 
and  blasphemous  eipressiotts.  Such  would  not  be  tolerated  today ;  but  the 
dancers  of  that  period  wore  their  skirts  down  to  their  ankles,  and  Madame  Vestieei. 
in  her  burlesque  characters,  wore  tunics  which  did  not  discloee  the  kne^.  Kow»> 
days,  the  ear  is  sensitive;  so  if  the  public  can  discover  a  phrase  to  which  a  double 
meaning  can  be  applied,  it  is  saluted  with  censure,  while  a  nude  exhibition  is 
applauded,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  produced  upon  the  qpectators  the 
effect  of  the  head  of  Macbeth. 

Could  we  interview  Shakspere  on  the  question  of  his  mutilation  by  his  various 
undertakers,  the  ghost  might  deliver  himself  in  this  wise :  **  If  I  must  be  disem- 
bowried  and  embalmed  to  be  retained  on  the  stage,  it  is  very  litUe  matter  tome 
by  whom  the  operation  is  performed  I  Mr.  Cibber  and  Mr.  G^arrick  and  Mr. 
Kemble  are  not  more  entitled  to  remodel  me  than  are  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Kyrie 
BeUew  I  I  feel  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  of  London,  and  to 
Mr.  Worth,  of  Paris.  But,  in  truth,  while  walking  in  ghostly  hours  the  other 
night  in  Pftris,  I  wished  to  enter  a  bal  masque,  when  I  perceived  on  the  door  a 
nodce  that  no  one  could  enter  without  a  disguise  and  a  mask,  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment being  that  each  personage  should  remain  unrecognised.  *  It  is  in  this 
fttfbion,'  quoth  I,  *  that  I  enter  an  American  theatre.'** 

**  But  I  cannot  fairly  complain  of  mutilation  1  My  feUow-managers  and  the 
aetors  of  the  Olobe  treated  all  the  plays  we  introduced  there  in  a  similar  fashion. 
Bach  works  were  not  held  in  much«respect  by  us.  The  gothic  drama,  which  at 
that  time  was  coming  into  existence,  was  a  shapeless,  and  sometimes  a  monstrous, 
thing;  its  chaos  contained  a  heap  of  fine  materials,  but  all  was  confusion  and  dis- 
order.   If  it  had  not  been  so  the  actors  would  not,  during  three  centuries,  have 
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been  employed  as  we  see  them  Ujrdaj  in  changing,  cutting,  and  adding  tb  our 
works,  which  had  little  or  no  ^ynunetrj  of  form.  If,  by  aoddent,  we  treated  a 
subject  like  Othello,  or  Bomeo  and  Juliet,  which  shaped  itself  because  the 
action  was  composed  of  consecutive  incidents,  all  nocosnsry  to  each 
other,  you  will  find  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  reconstruct,  or  to 
take  any  literary  liberties  with  such  works.  If  no  one  has  taken 
liberties  with  SofAiocles  or  with  Moli&re,  it  is  because  their  plays  were  perfect  in 
design.  Ours  represent  packages  of  jewels,  which  may  be  reset  to  suit  the  pre- 
Tailing  fashion  of  the  period.  If  you  will  consider  the  English  mansions,  and 
eren  many  of  the  churches  that  remain  as  specimens  of  our  taste  in  architecture, 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  half  a  doeen  styles  stuck  together.  The  Korman  will 
be  found  to  be  patched  with  Elizabethan,  eked  out  by  the  f^dse  classic  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Can  you  imagine  any  Greek  or  Koman  building,  say  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  restored  or  completed  by  the  addition  of  an  Arabesque  peristyle  or  a 
Gkythio  wing  f 

Then  you  do  not  object  to  actresses  such  as  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mrs.  Potter 
appearing^  your  heroines  f 

*'If  Venus  conoesoended  to  appear  as  Ro9alind^  and  Hebe  consented  to  perform 
JvlUt^  I  should  be  there  to  see,  and  delight  in,  their  efforts.  The  boys  who  orig- 
inally played  Oleopaitra  and  Lady  Macbeth  squeaked  through  those  plays  in  a 
grotesque  manner.  So  Cleopatra,  foreseeing  that  she  will  be  made  an  object  of 
derision  in  Rome,  to  which  city  she  will  be  brought  a  prisoner,  to  be  shown  to  tiie 
populace  as  an  Egyptian  puppet,  ezdaims : 

*'  The  quick  oomedians 
Bztemporally  will  stage  us  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  fbrth  and  I  shaU  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  { 


But  did  you  find  the  ladies  equal  to  the  task  they  undertook  f 

'*  I  could  not  see  for  looking  1  Mine  eyes  were  made  the  fools  of  the  other 
,  and  were  worth  all  the  rest" 

By  the  way,  before  you  go,  may  I  inquire  if  you  wrote  *'  Antony  and  Qeo- 
patra"f 

**  The  muddle  of  minds  and  new  styles  of  ezpressiou  that  you  may  perceive 
throughout  the  play  answers  the  question.    I  had  a  band  in  it" 

I  recognise  it  in  the  description  by  EncbcLrbua  of  the  galley  of  Cleopatra, 

**  Wrong  again,**  replied  the  poet,  **  that  was  written  by  Ben  Jooson.  I  added 
the  last  five  lines" 

And  so  ended  my  interview  with  the  qririt 

DiOH  BOUGIOAULT. 
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OLD  TIMES  m  CAUFORNIA. 

BY  GENERAL  W.   T.   8HEBMAK. 


The  rise  and  development  of  California  and  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories  seem  to  have  more  interest  to  the  present 
generation  than  the  slower^  steadier  growth  of  Missouri^  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Colorado,  etc.  The  Southeastern 
States  of  our  Union,  though  making  large  progress,  have  seem- 
ingly withdrawn  from  competition  with  the  Great  West. 

Thore  are  plenty  of  histories  of  California,  and  all  I  now  pro- 
pose is  to  supply  from  my  own  memory  some  episodes  illustra- 
ting the  American  method  for  a  State  or  group  of  States  to  pass 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilization.  In  1846  there 
were  two  distinct  Califomias — Upper  and  Lower.  The  name  of 
California  is  generally  supposed  to  come  from  the  two  Latin 
words,  calor  (heat),  fornax  (oven).  This  name  might  properly 
apply  to  Lower,  but  not  to  Upper  California.  Upper  California 
has  a  temperate  climate,  and  was  first  colonized  by  pious  people 
from  Mexico,  who  solely  aimed  to  christianize  the  native  Indians. 
When  our  ancestors  were  fighting  the  French  in  Canada  (1756), 
and  afterwards  fighting  for  the  Independence  of  the  Colonies 
from  the  Dominion  of  Oreat  Britain  (1775-83),  these  pious  people 
were  employed  in  founding  the  missions  of  San  Diego,  San  Luis 
Bey,  St.  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Gabriel,  Maria  de  los  Angeles, 
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San  Fernando,  Buenaventura,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Inez,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  San  Miguel,  Soledad,  Monterey,  San  Juan  Bautista, 
Santa  Clara,  San  Francisco  de  Asiz,  San  Bafael  and  Sonoma. 
The  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were  a  most  submissive  race, 
were  taught  agriculture  and  some  of  the  ruder  arts,  and  the 
period  from  1756  to  1830  is,  or  was,  described  as  a  sort  of 
Elysium. 

In  1821  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico  fought  for  and  gained  her 
independence  from  Spain,  thereby  becoming  sovereign  of  both 
the  Calif omias.  The  missions  named  were  soon  after  '' secu- 
larized " — that  is,  were  reduced  to  civil  instead  of  religious  rule. 
The  authority  of  the  priests  thereby  became  limited  to  their 
churches,  schools,  gardens,  orchards,  etc.,  and  Mexico  granted 
their  other  or  surplus  lands  and  privileges  to  outsiders  and  immi- 
grants. Old  soldiers  were  thus  compensated  for  services  to 
Mexico,  and  as  a  rule  these  new  settlers,  or  rancheros,  devoted 
their  time  to  the  rearing  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  There  never 
was  or  can  be  a  better  description  of  California  in  that  epoch 
(1830-5)  than  is  contained  in  Dana's  "  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,''  accessible  to  every  reader. 

In  1846  the  United  States  declared  war  to  exist  with  Mexico, 
and  I,  as  a  Lieutenant  of  Captain  C.  Q.  Tompkins's  company  of 
the  Third  Artillery,  was  sent  in  the  U.  S.  store-ship  '*  Lexington  " 
to  California,  around  Cape  Horn,  198  days  buffeting  with  the  winds 
and  waves,  yet  arriving,  January  29,  1847,  at  Monterey,  the  most 
speedy  and  convenient  route  possible  at  that  day.  There  was  no 
city  of  San  Francisco  then.  Our  orders  were  to  occupy  and  hold 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  Alta,  or  Upper,  California.  We  found 
there  a  lieutenant  of  U.  S.  Marines  (Maddox),  and  a  midshipman 
(Baldwin),  who  transferred  the  public  property  to  us  most  grace- 
fully, and  our  Company  F,  Third  Artillery,  Captain  C.  Q.  Tomp- 
kins, became  masters  of  the  situation. 

The  frigate  "  Independence  "  lay  in  the  harbor,  commanded  by 
Commodore  William  Bransf ord  Shubrick,  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  I  have  ever  met.  I 
happened  to  be  on  board  of  that  frigate  dining  with  the  ward- 
room oflScers  when  the  sloop  of  war  "  Cyane,'*  Captain  Du  Pont, 
was  reported  off  the  harbor  coming  in  from  San  Diego.  In 
that  sloop  was  General  S.  W.  Kearney,  of  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States,  who,  with  a  small  escort,  had  come  across  the  con- 
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tinent  with  orders  to  command  the  land  forces,  leaving  the  navy 
equal  control  at  sea. 

Thus  wisely  and  properly  the  division  of  power  was  adjusted, 
order  and  system  resulted,  and  from  that  day  to  this  Upper  Cali- 
fomia  has  grown  by  the  natural  law  of  American  development, 
whilst  Lower  Galifomia  yet  remains  in  statu  quo,  a  province  of 
Mexico. 

In  1847,  only  forty-two  years  ago,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  mail  in  California.  Letters  came  straggling  by  chance  ships 
from  China,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  afteinvards  from  Washing- 
ton, sent  across  land,  by  Kit  Carson,  P.  X.  Aubrey,  and  Eoubi- 
deaux,  a  few  official  letters  once  a  year  by  way  of  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Santa  F^,  Los  Angeles,  etc.,  starting  usually  in  September 
of  each  year  and  reaching  our  headquarters  at  Monterey  in  May 
of  the  following  year.  That  was  the  surest  and  most  expeditious 
way  we  in  California  could  receive  letters  from  our  Eastern 
friends  in  1847,  1848,  and  part  of  1849. 

As  soon  as  General  S.  W.  Kearney  had  established  his  head- 
quarters in  Monterey  (March,  1847),  he  ordered  the  quarter- 
master. Captain  Folsom,  at  Yerba  Buena  (now  San  Francisco)  to 
establish  a  semi-monthly  mail  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego,  a 
distance  of  500  miles.  Captain  Folsom  divided  the  route  into 
four  parts — San  Francisco  to  Monterey,  Monterey  to  "  Dana's  " 
(Nepoma),  Dana's  to  Los  Angeles,  and  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego. 
This  was  the  first  regular  mail-route  ever  established  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  General  Kearney,  in  May,  1847,  returned  to  what 
we  then  called  the  United  States,  leaving  Colonel  B.  B.  Mason, 
First  Dragoons,  in  his  place,  and  me  as  his  Adjutant  General. 
All  reports,  messages,  etc.,  came  to  me,  and  I  had  a  small  adobe 
house,  with  a' negro  boy,  "  Jim,'*  who  was  supposed  to  take  care 
of  me.  The  mail-rider  from  Monterey  to  Dana's  was  an  old 
trapper,  Jim  Beckworth,  a  counterpart  of  Jim  Bridger,  except 
that  Beckworth  was  a  cross  between  a  voyageur  of  Canada  and 
a  Crow  Indian,  and  was,  in  my  estimate,  one  of  the  best 
chroniclers  of  events  on  the  plains  that  I  have  ever  encountered, 
though  his  reputation  for  veracity  was  not  good. 

Some  time  in  the  fall  of  1848  I  was  seated  in  my  room  at 
Monterey  when  Jim  Beckworth  came  iii  with  his  saddle-bags  of 
mail,  and  exclaimed  :  **  Lef  tenant,  they  killed  them  all,  not  even 
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sparing  the  baby/'  "  Jim/'  said  I,  ''  what  the  devil  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?  None  of  your  lies  now  V^  "I  tell  you,  Leftenant/'  re- 
peated Jim,  ''that  they  killed  them  all,  not  even  sparing  the 
baby/' 

After  overhauling  the  mail  of  letters  from  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  etc.,  most  of  which  it  was  my  duty  to 
forward  by  another  express  messenger  to  Yerba  Buena,  I  naturally 
turned  to  Jim  Beckworth.  ''  What  is  this  you  report  ?'  With  an 
earnestness  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  reiterated:  ''  Lef  tenant,  I  tell  you 
that  Reed  at  San  Miguel  is  killed,  all  his  family  and  servants,  not 
excepting  the  baby/'  He  then  told  me,  with  a  vividness  of  detail 
not  exceeded  by  Dickens,  how  he  had  received  his  mail  at  Dana's, 
had  ridden  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  so  on  to  San  Miguel.  Ap- 
proaching this  mission  at  night,  he  observed  the  absence  of  the 
usual  lights.  Still  he  drove  his  two  spare  horses  into  the 
interior  corral,  hitched  his  own  to  a  post,  went  as  usual 
into  the  kitchen  for  his  supper,  and  saw  the  Indian  cook,  as  he 
supposed,  on  the  floor  yleep.  Trying  to  arouse  him,  he  found  his 
own  hand  covered  with  warm  blood.  Then,  fully  alarmed,  he  re- 
gained his  horse  and  went  on  to  the  nearest  ranche,  some  five 
miles  off,  gathered  a  few  friends,  and  returned  to  the  mission. 
Hiding  their  horses  in  the  orchard,  they  crept  up  to  the  Mission 
of  San  Miguel  and  gained  the  kitchen ;  the  body  of  the  cook  was 
gone,  but  it  had  left  a  trace,  which  they  followed  to  a  back  build- 
ing, where  were  piled,  along  with  old  beams  and  rafters,  the  dead 
bodies  of  Eeed,  his  wife,  children,  and  servants,  all  murdered,  and 
meant  to  be  consumed,  along  with  the  mission  itself,  by  the  mur- 
derers. The  whole  scene  was  so  horrid  that  Jim  Beckworth, 
though  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  with  Indians  and  hunters,  con- 
fessed that  he  was  scared,  that  he  regained  his  horse  down  in  the 
orchard,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  reached  me,  ninety  miles  away  at 
Monterey.  Satisfied  that  he  was  telling  me  as  near  the 
truth  as  Jim  Beckworth  could,  I  took  him  to  the  quarters  of 
Colonel  B.  B.  Mason,  commanding  the  Department,  where  he 
repeated  the  same  story.  Colonel  Mason  instructed  me  to  go  up 
to  the  Fort  on  the  hill  and  order  Lieutenant  Ord  to  take  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers,  to  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  San 
Miguel,  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  to  pursue  the  murderers  to  the 
death.  This  event  occurred  during  the  Mexican  war,  when  the 
military  power  in  California  was  superior  to  the  civil,  though  we 
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tolerated  Judges  of  the  First  Instance^  Alcaldes,  etc.,  to  admin- 
ister civil  justice  among  the  people,  who  universally  spoke  the 
Spanish  language  and  respected  the  old  Mexican  laws.  Also,  at 
that  date,  everybody  travelled  on  horseback,  usually  with  three 
horses  to  one  rider,  two  driven  ahead  and  one  under  saddle.  Thus 
our  habit  was  to  make  ten  leagues,  or  thirty  miles,  a  day,  and  if 
necessity  required  as  much  as  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  always  at 
a  gallop,  without  baggage  or  food,  except  "jerked  beef  and 
**  pinole'*  (parched  com)  tied  to  the  saddle.  Lieutenant  Ord, 
with  his  detachment,  was  off  before  midnight,  reached  San 
Miguel,  ninety  miles,  the  next  day,  found  Jim  Beckworth's  story 
true,  got  the  trail  of  the  murderers,  which  led  south  by  Santa 
Inez,  back  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  at  the  Sinconada,  twenty*five 
miles  south,  he  overtook  the  party,  who  proved  to  be  four  deserters 
from  the  sloop-of-war  "  Warren,*'  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Monte- 
rey. They  had  a  running  fight,  in  which  Ord  lost  one  of  his 
men,  killed  the  ringleader,  and  captured  the  other  three  men. 
These  three  confessed  everything,  and,  as  usual,  threw  off  the 
crime  on  their  dead  comrade,  their  "  nameless  leader.'* 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Sutter's  Sawmill,  Goloma,  early  in 
1848.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  no  story  was  too  big  to  be 
swallowed.  Soldiers  and  sailors  believed  that  men  at  the  mines 
were  shovelling  gold  in  bags  by  the  ton,  and  they  deserted  their 
posts  and  their  ships  to  share  in  this  "  bonanza."  Four  men 
deserted  from  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  "  Warren,"  at  Mon- 
terey, with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  geography,  but  impelled  by 
the  universal  greed  for  gold.  By  some  means  they  got  horses, 
only  worth  from  $5  to  $8  apiece,  and  on  an  evening  of  October, 
1848,  found  themselves  near  the  old  mission  of  San  Miguel. 
This  mission  had  been  leased  from  the  padre,  or  priest,  by  an 
Irishman  named  Beed,  with  a  native  wife,  half  a  dozen  children 
and  servants,  a  few  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  He  had  been  to  the 
mines  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  he  sold  at  a  gold  ounce — 116 — 
apiece,  when  a  few  months  before  they  were  only  worth  $1.25 
apiece. 

These  deserters  unsaddled  and  picketed  their  horses  in  the 
Valley,  where  the  grass  was  good,  walked  up  to  the  mission,  and 
were  received  by  Reed,  as  always,  most  hospitably.  The  mission 
was,  like  all  others  in  California,  built  in  a  quadrangle,  enclosing 
a  space  used  as  a  corral  for  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep.    The  front 
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included  the  cfanrcfa^  the  residence  of  the  priest^  and  of  the 
genie  de  razon,  the  quality  or  better  class.  The  sides  of  the 
quadrangle  sheltered  the  neophytes,  the  workmen  and  women  of 
the  mission,  and  the  rear  building,  facing  inwards,  generally 
served  as  work-shops,  store-rooms,  etc.,  etc.  About  the  middle 
of  the  main  front  was  a  gate  closed  at  night,  making  the  whole 
defensible.  All  the  buildings  were  habitually  of  one  story,  except 
the  church,  were  of  adobes  (sun-dried  bricks),  with  tile  roofs, 
dirt  floors,  and  barred  windows,  projecting  or  porch  roofs  inside. 
Such  was  the  mission  of  San  Miguel  in  the  fall  of  1848. 

When  these  four  men  came.  Reed  received  them  in  his  ac- 
customed manner,  gave  them  supper,  and  invited  them  to  share 
his  hospitality.  In  one  comer  of  his  room  was  a  fireplace  with 
chimney,  not  usual  at  that  date,  and  behind  in  the  same  room 
was  a  pile  of  wood  with  an  axe.  In  that  same  room  was  an  ordi- 
nary seaman's  chest.  Sitting  by  this  fire  smoking  their  pipes. 
Seed  naturally  inquired:  ^'Boys,  where  are  you  going?*'  Their 
leader  answered:  "We  are  deserters  from  the  sloop-of-war  'War- 
ren,' anchored  at  Monterey,  and  we  are  bound  for  the  gold  mines.'' 
Eeed  said:  "  You  are  on  the  wrong  road;  you  should  have  gone  by 
St.  Juan  Bautista,  by  Pacheco's,  etc.,  to  the  Stanislaus."  The 
leader  said  they  had  taken  this  the  longer  road  to  avoid  the 
chances  of  capture. 

Then  a  general  conversation  ensued  about  the  gold  mines. 
Reed  said  he  had  been  there,  and  the  miners  were  making  piles  of 
gold.  He  had  sold  sheep  for  $16  not  worth  more  than  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  a  few  months  before,  and  intimated  that  the  sea- 
man's chest  contained  the  results  of  his  speculation.  The  leader 
of  these  deserters  went  back  to  the  wood-pile,  seemingly  to  re- 
plenish the  fire,  but  took  the  axe,  approached  Reed  from  behind, 
and  clove  his  skull.  Then  ensued  pandemonium.  The  mother 
and  her  babe  in  the  next  room,  the  children  begging  for  their 
lives,  and,  finally,  the  servants,  including  the  cook,  all — all — ^were 
murdered.  Then  came  the  sound  of  Jim  Beckworth,  with  his  two 
extra  mail  horses.  The  deserters  naturally  hid  themselves,  but  when 
Jim  had  found  the  cook  with  fresh  blood,  and  had  departed,  they 
searched  the  mission  for  gold.  The  seaman's  chest  contained 
little  or  no  gold  ;  only  some  presents  of  calico  which  Reed  had 
bought  for  his  children.  They  then  dragged  the  bodies  to  the 
rear  building,  piled  them  up  with  old  rafters,  intending  to  bum 
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the  mission^  and  thereby  efface  all  traces  of  their  guilt.  The  op- 
portune return  of  Jim  Beckworth,  with  his  posse  of  rancheros, 
again  disturbed  them.  They  regained  their  horses  and  fled 
south. 

As  before  stated.  Lieutenant  Ord,  afterwards  Brigadier-Oen- 
eral  E.  0.  C.  Ord,  of  the  regular  army,  overtook  them  at  the 
Angustura  Pass,  below  Santa  Barbara,  killed  the  leader,  took  the 
other  three  back  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  delivered  them  to  the 
Alcalde,  Lewis  Dent,  brother  of  Mrs.  General  Grant. 

They  all  made  full  confessions,  had  a  fair  trial,  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot.  They  were  shot.  Lieutenant  Ord  and  his  de- 
tachment present,  but  not  assisting  ;  and  no  men  ever  better  de- 
served death  than  these  three.  When  Lieutenant  Ord  returned 
to  Monterey  and  reported  what  I^e  had  done.  Col.  B.  B.  Mason,  a 
strict  constructionist,  doubted  Ord's  right  to  assist  in  what  he 
construed  as  an  unlawful  act ;  but  I  always  contended  that  my 
orders  to  Ord  to  follow  the  murderers  ''to  the  death''  were 
Colonel  Mason's  orders,  and  were  absolute  and  final.  At  all 
events,  time  has  settled  this  question  forever. 

California,  from  1848  to  1888,  passed  through  all  the  phases  of 
civilization  which  England  did  in  the  past  thousand  years.  In 
1846  it  was  an  outlying  Mexican  Province.  At  that  time  there  was 
not  a  shod  horse  in  California,  not  a  tavern,  hotel,  or  even  a 
common  wagon  road.  We  travelled  by  trails,  on  horseback, 
sleeping  by  the  roadside,  eating  jerked  meat  or  game  shot  with 
our  rifles  ; — and  now  California  has  better  hotels,  better  markets, 
more  convenient  appurtenances  for  travel  than  London,  Paris,  or 
Vienna,  and  as  good  stores,  factories,  and  machine-shops. 

When  I  first  rode  into  Yerba  Buena,  now  San  Francisco,  in 
1847,  I  could  not  command  a  roof,  a  common  meal,  or  even  buy 
oats,  barley,  or  hay  for  my  tired  horse.  Now^  anybody  can  obtain  a 
good  carriage,  hotel,  and  room  as  luxurious  as  can  be  found  in  the 
world.  By  the  law  of  virtual  velocities  this  transition  has  been 
sudden,  violent,  and  necessary.  The  existence  of  San  Francisco 
on  the  Pacific  coast  was  demanded  by  the  civilization  of  the 
whole  world, — a  necessary  link  between  Europe,  America,  Japan, 
China,  etc.  Mexico  was  not  equal  to  accomplish  this  task,  and 
we  of  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  claim  the  perfect  ful- 
filment of  a  noble  task  in  the  grand  march  of  civilization  which 
must  encompass  the  globe. 
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But  it  is  not  of  this  problem  that  I  now  want  to  treat,  but 
of  episodes  which  have  marked  its  progress  up  to  the  present 
moment,  leaving  to  others  to  fulfill  Bums's  prophecy  that ''  man 
to  man,  the  world  o'er,  shall  brothers  be/' 

The  recent  death  of  Admiral  Baldwin  in  this  city  recalls  to  my 
memory  a  most  interesting  incident,  and  one  illustrative  of  the 
development  of  civilization  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

As  soon  as  the  United  States  had  become  possessed  of  Calif  omia, 
arrangements  for  a  more  perfect  communication  with  it  were  begun, 
even  before  the  discovery  of  gold  had  attracted  world-wide  atten- 
tion. A  contract  was  made  for  a  monthly  steamship  line  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  to  California  by  way  of  Panama.  The  first 
of  these  steamers,  the  "  California,'*  reached  Monterey,  February 
23, 1849 ;  the  next,  the  "  Oregon,''  in  March,  and  the  ''  Panama" 
in  April.  Thereafter  we  had  a  monthly  mail  to  the  "  United 
States."  Of  this  line  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall  &  Co.  became  the  owners. 
Subsequently  a  rival  line  was  established  by  way  of  Nicaragua, 
of  which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  the  chief  owner.  Being  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  and  having  business  in  St. 
Louis  and  New  York,  I  took  passage  by  way  of  Nicaragua'  in  the 
side-wheeler  "Brother  Jonathan,"  of  which  Lieutenant  Baldwin, 
U.  S.  Navy,  was  the  captain.  He  may  have  resigned  from  the 
Navy  before  that  date,  but  he  was  every  inch  a  sailor,  a  gentle 
man,  a  type  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  the 
same  who,  when  a  mtdshipman,  had  been  relieved  by  us  of  the  com- 
mand of  that  block-house  at  Monterey  in  1847. 

Our  voyage  down  the  coast  was  uneventful,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  first-class  passengers  going  home  from  Cali- 
fornia and  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  steerage  passengers. 
When  oft  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  one  morning,  Baldwin  and 
I  were  standing  on  the  hurricane  deck  near  the  pilot-house  when 
we  noticed  some  commotion  and  unusual  noise  among  the  steer- 
age passengers  on  the  deck  below, — the  spar  deck, — and  presently 
a  strong,  stout  man,  who  had  a  rope  around  his  neck,  was  shoved 
forward  by  a  crowd  of  angry  men,  and  one  of  the  steerage  passen- 
gers had  shinned  up  the  jack-staff  at  the  very  bow,  where  was  a 
cross- jack,  over  which  the  rope  was  passed,  and  in  five  minutes 
more  that  man  woald  have  been  struggling  as  from  a  gallows. 
Baldwin  called  out,  "  What  are  you  men  about?  "  but  not  the  least 
attention  was  paid  to  him.  He  was  then  at  his  prime,  about  thirty- 
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one  years  of  age.  He  jumped  to  the  lower  deck,  seized  a  handspike 
from  the  rail,  and  felled  three  or  four  of  the  ringleaders,  all  the  time 
calling  on  the  steerage  passengers  to  desist,  and  for  his  mates  and 
crew  to  come  to  his  help.  At  last  there  was  a  pause,  and  one  of  the 
steerage  passengers  spoke  to  him  :  '^  Captain,  this  man  is  a  gam- 
bler, a  rascal,  a  thief  duly  convicted,  and  we  mean  to  hang  him.'* 
Baldwin  replied :  "  This  is  a  United  States  ship.  I  am  Captain  and 
you  are  passengers.  That  flag  which  is  at  the  peak  is  sacred.  No 
violence  shall  be  done  one  of  my  passengers  without  my  consent. 
Take  oft  that  rope  and  leave  me  to  be  the  judge. '*  "  No  I  Cap- 
tain, we  respect  you,  but  we  intend  to  hang  this  man.^'  Through 
this  delay  the  mates,  crew,  and  cabin  passengers  had  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  captain  ;  the  noose  was  taken  from  the  neck  of  the 
trembling  man  and  he  was  safely  escorted  to  a  lower  state-room, 
and  there  securely  guarded.  Then  the  angry  men  told  Captain 
Baldwin  that  the  man  he  had  rescued  from  certain  death  was  a 
well-known  gambler  of  San  Francisco;  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  a  nugget  of  gold  nominally  worth  about  five  hundred  dollars; 
that,  being  '*  short,''  he  had  offered  it  for  sale  to  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers, and  had  finally  put  it  up  to  rafSe, — fifty  chances  at 
ten  dollars  a  chance ;  that  it  had  been  won  by  a  young  lad 
from  Illinois,  who  was  returning  home  as  poor  as  he  went,  and 
who  was  so  overjoyed  at  winning  this  prize,  which  he  could  take 
home  to  his  grandmother,  that  he  went  around  to  show  it  to  his 
fellow-passengers.  I  remember  his  coming  to  me,  his  face  beam- 
ing with  sati^action,  but  he  afterwards  showed  it  to  a  doctor  who 
was  more  suspicious,  and  who  with  his  knife-blade  detached  some 
pieces  of  quartz,  and  developed  the  fact  that  the  '^  nugget  of 
gold  "  was  only  lead  coated  with  gold  by  electricity.  The  boy  was 
correspondingly  indignant  at  this  palpable  swindle,  aroused  the 
passions  of  his  fellow  steerage  passengers,  and  these  would  have 
hung  that  man  in  another  five  minutes  had  not  Captain  Bald- 
win interposed.  The  gambler  claimed  that  he  had  bought  the 
nugget  in  San  Francisco,  had,  himself,  been  imposed  on,  and  showed 
a  bill  of  sale.  After  some  negotiation,  Baldwin  consented  to  an 
investigation,  which  resulted  in  a  regular  '^  miners'  court " 
on  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  '^  Brother  Jonathan.''  An 
old  gentleman  named  Kelly,  the  same  who  owned  Kelly's  Island 
in  Lake  Erie,  famous  for  its  grapes,  was  chosen  as  judge,  a 
good  jury  of  twelve  men  was  impanelled,  a  prosecuting  attorney 
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was  appointed,  and  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own 
counsel.  Baldwin  had  the  awning  spread,  and  chairs  and  benches 
for  the  court,  witnesses,  and  spectators,  of  whom  I  was  one;  and  I 
have  rarely  seen  a  more  dignified  court.  The  testimony  was  full 
and  complete,  the  arguments  of  counsel  were  really  brilliant,  the 
charge  of  the  judge  dignified;  and  the  jury  retired:  In  due  time 
the  foreman  sent  word  that  the  jury  had  come  to  a  verdict.  All 
again  assembled  on  that  hurricane  deck,  and  the  verdict  was  ren- 
dered :  "  Guilty ;  the  worthless  nugget  to  be  cast  into  the  sea ; 
the  money  the  gambler  had  actually  received  to  be  given  to  the 
Illinois  boy  (about  $350),  and  the  gambler  to  be  punished  with 
hickory  withes  as  soon  as  he  got*  ashore  in  Nicaragua.''  The 
result  was  that  Captain  Baldwin  maintained  the  honor  and  disci- 
pline of  his  ship,  the  boy  got  the  net  proceeds  of  the  lottery,  and 
as  there  is  not  a  "  hickory  withe ''  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
Nicaragua,  I  infer  that  that  gambler  got  off  without  a  beating. 
It  is  matter  of  history  that  I,  individually  and  oflScially,  opposed 
the  Vigilance  Committee  of  San  Francisco  in  1856,  because  I  be- 
lieved the  time  had  passed  for  such  extreme  measures ;  that  the 
courts,  especially  Judge  Norton's,  were  better  qualified  to  try  the 
cases  which  caused  so  much  feeling  than  any  which  could  be  de- 
vised by  the  Vigilance  Committee;  and  I  knew  that  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  J.  Neely  Johnson,  was  resolved  to  execute  the  law- 
ful sentences  of  the  courts. 

Absolute  and  perfect  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is,  and  should  be,  the  duty  and  pride  of  every  good 
citizen.  The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  amendments  guar- 
antee to  the  vilest  criminal  protection  till  duly  convicted,  and  to 
no  single  man  or  community  is  given  the  right  to  set  aside  these 
fundamental  principles  of  eternal  justice. 

In  due  time  the  "  Brother  Jonathan  "  reached  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  and  we  all  scrambled  to  get  across  to  Greytown  and  home.  I 
have  seen  none  of  these  people  since ;  but  with  Baldwin  as  Mid- 
shipman, Lieutenant,  Captain,  Commodore,  and  Admiral,  I  have 
been  associated  ever  since ;  and  but  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  the 
casket  inclosing  his  body  lowered  into  an  honored  tomb. 

If  our  Government  will  continue  to  encourage  such  men,  no 
American  need  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  future  of  his  country. 

Wholesale  murders,  mobs,  miners'  courts,  and  vigilance  com- 
mittees havelm^ceased  in  California.     We  go  there  to-day  in 
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palace  cars,  with  eyery  luxury  and  comfort,  in  less  than  one  week, 
knowing  that  for  a  reasonable  consideration  the  Palace,  Baldwin, 
.  Cosmopolitan,  and  Lick  hotels  will  receiye  us,  and  give  better 
entertainment  than  the  Orand  of  Paris  or  Langham  of  London. 
Justice  and  law  are  as  well  enforced  there  as  here  in  New  York, 
and  all  the  manufactures,  trade,  and  business  are  conducted  on  a 
scale  which  fully  measures  the  demand. 

Such  transformations  have  not  occurred  in  the  same  time  since 
the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  seem  more  like  the  fables  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  than  a  reality ;  yet  these  things  are  the  creations 
of  American  energy.  Nothing  but  the  folly  of  man  can  check  this 
progress,  and  the  modern  Ku-Elux  and  White  Caps  should  take 
warning,  and  join  in  this  general  advance  by  honest,  persistent 
methods  rather  than  by  spasmodic  attempts.  Let  them  reform 
themselves  and  take  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eyes  before  seek- 
ing the  mote  in  others, — a  measure  sanctioned  by  high  authority. 

W.  T.  Sherman. 
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John  M.  Clayton  was  no  ordinary  man.  Both  his  head  and 
heart  were  large  and  active,  his  abilities  were  not  inferior  to  those 
of  his  honored  brothers,  and  as  to  elements  of  personal  popularity 
he  was  richly  endowed.  For  as  many  years  as  he  would  accept 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  wealthy  and  populous  county  in  which 
he  resided  he  was  elected  by  large  majorities.  Not  only  did  all 
the  Republicans  vote  for  him,  but  his  majority  was  augmented 
by  the  votes  of  many  of  the  most  pronounced  and  respected 
Democrats,  including  such  as  that  of  the  Democratic  Congress- 
man. 

In  the  last  election  he  made  the  race  for  Congressional  honors 
with  his  fellow-townsman,  the  Hon.  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  of 
eloquent  tongue  and  illustrious  lineage.  The  official  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  election  gave  Breckinridge  the  certificate 
by  a  majority  of  846.  Numerous  unlawful  acts  contributing  to 
this  result  were  committed,  and  Clayton  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
institute  a  contest  for  the  seat  in  Congress,  to  which  he  and  many 
others  believed  that  by  the  votes  cast  he  had  been  fairly  elected. 

At  the  town  of  Plummerville,  in  Conway  County,  on  the  night 
of  election  day,  the  ballot  box,  containing  about  five  hundred 
majority  for  Clayton,  was  carried  away  by  four  armed  masked 
men.  Other  events  subsequently  occurred  in  this  vicinity  which 
gave  warning  that  Clayton's  contest  might  become  a  dangerous 
undertaking ;  but  John  M.  Clayton,  when  warned  of  the  danger, 
said  he  was  not  willing  to  believe  it  existed,  but,  in  any  event,  he 
believed  it  his  duty  to  uncover  the  facts ;  therefore  he  would  at- 
tend the  taking  of  evidence,  even  if  it  were  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  Some  days  had  been  spent  in  investigating  ;  Clayton  looked 
after  his  own  interests,  Breckinridge  being  represented  by  a  resi- 
dent attorney.     The  testimony  proved  facts  favorable  to  Clayton. 
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While  on  this  mission,  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  January,  in 
the  midst  of  apparently  peaceful  surroundings,  Clayton  was,  with- 
out apprehension,  passing  the  evening  with  others  in  his  room  at 
his  boarding-house,  while  outside  his  window  a  stealthy  assassin 
waited  his  opportunity  with  'deliberate  murderous  intent.  Just 
as  Clayton  was  in  the  act  of  sitting  down  at  a  table  near  the 
window  to  write  a  letter  to  his  motherless  family,  a  gun  was 
fired ;  a  crash  was  heard  ;  the  Clayton-Breckinridge  contest  was 
ended ;  a  soul  was  sent  unshriven  before  the  final  Judge ;  a  pure 
heart  was  expending  its  last  throbs  in  wasting,  through  the 
ghastly  wound  made  by  the  cruel  assassin,  the  blood  from  the 
speechless  form  of  John  M.  Clayton. 

And  now  the  Editor  of  the  North  American  Review  invites 
me  to  express  my  views  of  the  cause  and  effects  of  this  murder, 
and  the  best  means  of  preventing  similar  occurrences.  There  are 
peculiarly  embarrassing  environments  to  me  in  touching  upon 
this  atrocious  crime,  which,  together  with  the  inconsiderate  haste 
that  the  early  date  of  going  to  press  makes  necessary,  causes  me 
to  approach  the  subject  with  misgivings  as  to  my  ability  to  write 
what  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  either  reader  or  writer. 

As  to  the  cause,  I  prefer  simply  to  present  the  honest  editorial 
views  of  the  two  leading  Democratic  Arkansas  daily  papers,  as 
follows : 

THS  nturr  or  fraud. 

The  cold-blooded  assassination  at  PlnmmervlUe  on  Tueedaj  night  is  the  fruit  of 
ballot-box  robbery.  The  Btorj  \b  a  short  one  and  it  maj  do  some  good  to  repeat  it 
At  the  September  election  there  were  notorioiv  frauds  upon  the  baUot  in  this  State 
In  several  counties— the  worst  bj  far  being  perpetrated  in  this,  the  capital  county, 
where  the  safe  in  the  county  clerk's  office  was  robbed  of  nine  baUot-boxes,  which,  if 
counted,  would  have  elected|the  entire  opposition  ticket,  with  the  exception  of  county 
clerk  and  county  Judge.  This  flagrant  outrage  was  foUowed  by  the  stealing  of  a  bal- 
lot-box in  Howard  Township,  Conway  Ck>unty,  at  the  Congressional  election  in  No- 
vember. This  township  was  known  to  have  cast  a  large  majority  for  the  RepubUoan 
candidate,  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton.  In  the  Investigation  which  followed,  CoL  Clayton 
went  to  Plummerville  to  take  testimony  in  the  case  and  was  assassinated  in  old 
blood.— ^rA«fisas  DemoeraL 

THX  FRUIT  OF  OORRUFT  POUTIOB. 

The  fbulest  bk>t  on  the  page  of  Arkansas  history  is  the  assassination  of  CoL  John 
M.Clayton.    .   .    . 

Colonel  Clayton  was  proceeding  quietly  to  gather  testimony  on  which  to  base  his 
contest  for  a  seat  in  Congress.  The  nature  of  the  inquiry  he  was  prosecuting  was  not 
of  the  sort  that  leads  to  vlolenoe  or  provokes  crime.  The  voters  of  the  township 
were  merely  being  put  through  an  inquiry  as  to  how  they  voted  on  the  sixth  of 
November.  There  had  not  been  the  least  rupture  between  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned; so  that  the  hand  that  committed  this  act  was  impelled  to  do  it  by  motives  as 
coolly  and  deUberately  formed  and  carried  out  as  ever  plotted  assassination. 
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This  foul  act  followB  the  stealing  of  the  ballot-box  in  that  township  on  the  night 
of  the  November  election  as  naturally  as  darkness  f6llows  the  setting  son.  It  is  a 
political  crime  that  Wonld  not  have  occnrred  had  Colonel  Clayton  not  been  there  pros- 
ecuting a  politioal  contest  It  is  the  natural  development  of  cormpt  politics,  and  it 
is  shocking  enough,  and  horrible  enough,  and  H^mAging  enough  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  the  whc^  South  to  cause  a  revolution  that  shall  root  out  the  last 
vestige  of  crime  from  our  politics,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.— ^rtonmu  Ocuette, 

I  desire,  however,  to  say  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas have  never  had  any  sympathy  with  election  frauds;  there 
is  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  beneficiary  of  lawlessness  a  vail 
that  modifies  the  heinousness  of  a  crime.  Politicians  who  have 
been  beneficiaries  of  fraudulent  practices  in  the  management  of 
elections  have  consoled  themselves  with  the  id.ea  that  in  each  par- 
ticular instance  the  end  justified  the  means.  This  state  of  mind, 
in  my  opinion,  is  with  them  a  disease  like  color-blindness,  that 
may  exist  while  the  system  otherwise  is  in  perfect  condition,  and 
when  the  afflicted  does  not  realize  the  infirmity. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  responsibility  of  party  leaders,  who  have 
reasons  for  what  they  do,  and  who,  though  they  may  not  instigate 
the  crime,  can  by  a  word  create  a  sentiment  that  would  prevent 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  election  frauds.  I  have  lived  with 
these  Arkansas  people  in  such  intimate  relationship,  and  have  en- 
joyed so  greatly  their  warm  friendships,  that  I  must  enter  my  most 
emphatic  contradiction  of  the  theory,  that  many  seem  con- 
scientiously to  entertain,  to  the  effect  that  this  murder  is  proof 
that  the  Democratic  party  of  Arkansas,  severally  and  collectively, 
premeditate,  plan,  and  promote  such  crimes. 

The  effects  are  manifold  and  immeasurable.  As  the  murder  of 
Lovejoy  in  Southern  Illinois  retarded  the  progress  of  that  region 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  to  that  end  of  Llinois  the  appellation  of  Egypt, 
so  will  the  unfortunate,  atrocious  murder  of  Clayton  inflict  injury 
upon  Arkansas  that  will  not  be  fully  eradicated  during  the  present 
generation.  But  terribly  cruel  as  is  the  crime,  the  effects  are  not 
all  evil.  It  is  a  sin  from  which  there  are  good  results.  So 
appalling  was  the  crime,  so  prominent  the  victim,  that  the  whole 
!N'ation  is  shocked,  and  Arkansans  realize,  as  they  never  would 
without  some  extraordinary  occurrence,  that  as  certainly  as  rivu- 
lets flow  to  the  river  and  the  river  to  the  sea,  so  surely  will  unre- 
buked  irregularities  lead  to  unbridled  lawlessness  and  appalling 
crimes. 
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A  Democratic  United  States  Senator,  whose  ideas  on  other 
than  political  subjects  are  so  pure  and  correct  that  I  would,  on 
leaving  the  world,  appoint  him,  with  perfect  confidence,  executor 
to  manage  my  estate  and  care  for  my  wife  and  daughters,  told  me 
since  the  election  that  the  people  of  the  South  would  not  permit 
unworthy  persons  to  hold  oflSce,  either  county.  State,  or  National. 
He  made  this  statement  with  such  peculiar  emphasis  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  whatever  that  he  believed  the  Guiteau  plan  of  "  removal" 
was  to  be  practised  ;  and  now  that  so  good  a  man  as  Clayton  has 
been  thus  "  removed*'  from  contesting  for  the  Congressional  seat, 
that  Senator  has  announced  his  abhorrence  of  the  crime  in  such 
a  manner  as  convinces  me  that  he  concludes  it  will  not  do  to 
trust  to  the  murderer  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  Republican 
selected  to  oflSce  is  an  '*  unworthy  person/'  He  may  see  that  if 
the  same  person  is  to  be  judge  and  executioner,  he  may  attempt 
now  to  remove  one  of  the  opposition  party,  and  at  the  next  elec- 
tion feel  justified  in  murdering  the  member  of  an  opposite  polit- 
ical faction  in  his  own  party ;  and,  if  so,  he  would  be  likely  to 
select  a  prominent  leader — ^for  it  is  written,  *^  All  they  that  tak^ 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword/'  A  small  crevice  in  the 
dike,  left  unchecked,  leads  to  cerjiain  devastation;  and  if  this 
harrowing  crime  convinces  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  South 
that  irregularities  in  elections  lead  to  results  which,  in  their 
own  estimation,  are  more  appalling  than  the  holding  of  office 
by  persons  whom  they  consider  unworthy,  great  good  will  be  the 
result. 

No  person,  who  has  not  lived  in  the  South,  can  possibly  ap- 
preciate the  force  with  which  appeal  is  made  to  race  prejudices; 
nor  can  he  possibly  understand  the  intensity  of  the  feeling 
aroused  by  the  fear  of  negro  domination.  If  he  could,  he 
would  then  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  the  force  of  an 
appeal  to  the  white  race  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  ascendency  of  the  party  with  which  the  negro  largely  votes. 
In  Arkansas,  however,  where  the  percentage  of  negro  population 
is  smallest,  and  of  the  white  Northern-bom  population  largest,  of 
all  the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  reason  is  gaining 
ground  in  its  contest  with  prejudice.  In  the  last  election,  the 
candidate  for  Governor  nominated  by  the  Wheelers,  and  voted 
for  by  the  Bepublicans,  received  such  a  large  vote  that  he  fully 
believes  he  was  rightfully  elected.     Business  enterprise  is  also 
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causing  thousands  to  break  loose  from  the  dictates  of  prejudice, 
and  to  work  to  promote  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count.  The  en- 
couragement of  manufactures;  the  incoming  of  Northern  life, 
energy,  and  capital  to  enjoy  and  utilize  our  genial  climate,  great 
wasted  water-powers,  wonderful  undeveloped  minerals,  unsur- 
passed, fertile,  uncultivated  lands,  and  other  unexcelled  natural 
resources,  are  aiding  to  redeem  the  State.  If  this  great  crime  shall 
arouse  the  people  to  the  realization  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
prejudice,  it  will  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  various  movements 
prompted  by  reason  and  enterprise. 

The  bold  and  praiseworthy  manner  in  which  the  Democratic 
pre^  has  commented  upon  the  crime  is,  necessarily,  having  a  greatly 
beneficial  educational  influence.  The  Oovemor  has  exhibited  a 
determination  to  do  all  that  an  earnest  Christian  executive  can  do. 
The  Legislature  has  passed  an  enactment  enabling  him  to  offer  a 
reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  more  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
murderer  than  he  was  able  to  do  under  pre-existing  laws.  The 
individual  citizens  have  subscribed  funds  liberally  to  give  encour- 
agement to  the  efforts  to  apprehend  the  murderer,  and  though  the 
immediate  community  may  appear  to  present  only  blunt  sensibili- 
ties, yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  State  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  to  make  the  crime  odious. 

Usually,  when  a  disease  is  properly  diagnosed,  the  remedy  is 
easily  ascertainable  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  general  sub- 
ject that  this  special  incident  presents  with  painful  forcibleness 
to  the  thought  of  every  intelligent  patriot,  regardless  of  geographi- 
cal location. 

The  cowardly  murder  of  Clayton  was  committed  by  a  person 
whose  first  stifling  of  conscience  for  political  purposes  did  not 
embrace  assassination.  At  the  polls  the  judges  of  election  had 
been  interfered  with,  without  denunciation  by  the  people  of  the 
community.  The  ballot-box  was  stolen,  for  which  no  person  was 
arrested  ;  and,  finally,  when  the  assasination  followed,  the  people 
in  the  vicinity  naturally  did  not  realize  the  enormity  of  the 
crime. 

The  citizens  of  Arkansas  are  not  naturally  lawless.  When 
there  is  a  real  heart-felt  belief  that  it  is  as  much  a  crime  to  steal 
a  ballot-box  as  to  steal  a  horse;  as  much  a  perjury  to  swear  falsely 
concerning  election  returns  as  to  swear  to  any  other  false  state- 
ment ;  when  fraud-tainted  and  blood-stained  claims  to  office  shall 
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not  be  yalid^  and  when  all  transgressions^  great  or  small,  affecting 
elections,  which  would  be  crimes,  if  done  for  the  accomplishment 
of  results  in  other  walks  of  life,  shall  be  considered  as  crimes 
when  enacted  for  political  purposes,  then  the  disease  will  be  en- 
tirely eradicated. 

Some  thoughtful*  persons  believe  that  the  great  panacea  is  the 
education  of  the  ignorant  masses.  I,  too,  belieye  that  the  troub- 
les increase  with  the  decadence  of  a  sincere  love  of  popular  edu- 
cation. We  have  excellent  free  schools  in  Arkansas,  which  are 
eagerly  patronized  by  our  laboring  people,  and  certainly  merit  all 
the  assistance  obtainable.  Yet  the  Legislature  of  1883,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  recommended  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  the  act  extending  National  aid  to  the  free  schools  of  the 
Nation;  whereas  the  Legislature  now  in  session  has,  by  a  practi- 
cally unanimous  vote,  declared  its  sentiments  against  Federal  aid 
to  free  schools.  I  do  not  believe  that  education  can  be,  solely, 
a  complete  remedy,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  Nation's  duty  to  exercise 
liberality  in  combatting  illiteracy,  and  in  every  other  proper 
method  to  promote  the  elevation  of  its  citizens. 

Colonel  Shepitrd  is  eminently  correct,  and  has  struck  the  pop- 
ular chord,  when  announcing  in  the  Mail  and  Express  that  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Harrison  is  right  in  saying  that  such  things  as  the 
stealing  of  ballot-boxes  and  the  killing  of  John  M.  Clayton  must 
be  stopped;  but  when  he  says,  "  If  you  want  one  million  men  to 
stop  them,  you  can  have^  the  Boys  in  Blue  in  thirty  days*  time,*' 
he  states  another  truth,  which,  however,  under  the  circumstances, 
needs  addition,  in  my  opinion.  Of  course,  all  our  soldiers  now 
dress  in  blue ;  but  if  an  army  is  efficient  to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  laws,  it  will  come  alike  from  those  who  wore  the  gray  and 
those  who  wore  the  blue.  The  people  of  the  South  will  say  that 
crime  must  be  punished,  anarchists  and  other  murderers  must  be 
convicted  and  hanged,  alike  in  Chicago,  HI.,  and  Plummerville, 
Ark.,  and  no  million  men  will  be  needed  in  one  case  more  than 
the  other.  But  the  obdurate  fact  is  that,  no  matter  how  willing 
the  patriotic  people  of  all  sections  are  to  enlist  for  the  war,  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  President  can  utilize  an  army  for 
the  purposes  suggested. 

There  are  physicians  and  there  is  a  remedy  which  can,  with 
certainty,  cure  the  di9ease  and  absolutely  prevent  a  repetition  of 
such  crimes  as  the  especial  one  under  consideration.  The  Demo- 
VOL.  CXLVIII.— NO.  388.  19      . 
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cratic  leaders'  influence  in  the  premises  can  be  absolutely  control- 
ling. Futile  will  it  be  for  them  to  ask,  "  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ?'*  If  they  will  it,  from  that  hour  such  crimes  will  be 
impossible.  Their  simple  wish  on  this  particular  subject  would 
be  as  potential  as  the  fiat  of  Deity.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
that  wish  will  be  uttered.  It  seetns  to  me  the  ultimatum  is  the 
speeding  of  a  section  of  our  country  towards  savagery,  or  the 
acceleration  of  its  progress  to  unexampled  prosperity. 

At  the  last  election  a  man  of  remarkable  equipoise  and  noted 
steadfastness  in  always  doing  the  right,  as  God  gives  him  to  see 
the  right,  was,  against  great  odds,  elected  to  be  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Nation  ;  and  no  other  cause  did  more  to  secure  that 
result  and  to  elect  a  United  States  House  of  Representatives  in 
sympathy  with  him  than  the  great,  prevailing,  heart-felt  desire  to 
have  American  citizenship  become,  as  it  should  be,  the  most  prized 
title  in  the  world.  No  intelligent  persons  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent-elect will  be  a  Louis  XVI.  or  a  Charles  I. ;  but  they  do  believe 
that  upon  the  incoming  of  the  new  Administration,  **  with  malice 
towards  none  and  charity  for  all,''  he  will  be  simply  the  President 
of  all  people  of  all  politics  in  the  greatest  Republic  on  earth,  under 
which  not  only  the  life  of  every  citizen  will  be  held  precious,  but 
the  rights  of  all  citizens,  of  whatever  creed,  color,  or  locality, 
will  be  maintained  so  sacredly  as  to  demand  love  and  obedience 
at  home  and  respect  and  admiration  abroad,  and  they  will  thereby 
become  the  recipients  of  blessings  from  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all 
nations.  Logan  S.  Roots. 
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Since  the  assassination  of  President  Oarfield,  no  crime  com* 
mitted  in  this  country  has  caused  more  deep  and  wide-spread 
feeling  than  the  recent  murder  of  Colonel  John  M.  Clayton,  and 
nowhere  has  this  crime  been  so  strongly  condemned  and  keenly 
felt  as  in  Arkansas. 

The  entire  press  of  the  State  is  teeming  with  denunciations  of 
it,  and  each  issue  of  every  paper  is  demanding  the  apprehension 
and  punishment  of  the  assassin.  Immediately  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  terrible  event,  town-meetings  were  held,  amid  the 
greatest  excitement,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  expressions  of 
the  strongest  condemnation  of  the  outrage,  together  with  the  most 
vigorous  demands  for  prompt  and  effective  action  by  the  officers 
of  the  law,  came  up  from  every  quarter. 

The  Governor  immediately  offered  the  largest  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminal  permissible  under  the  law,  and  the 
Legislature  promptly  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  offer  of  an 
amount  fivefold  as  large — ^the  largest,  in  fact,  ever  offered  by  the 
State  for  the  arrest  of  any  criminal;  and  this  has  been  supple- 
mented by  rewards  offered  by  individuals  and  commercial  bodies. 

The  coroner  assembled  a  jury  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning 
after  the  killing  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  its 
position,  surroundings,  and  the  tracks  about  the  window,  making 
every  effort  to  follow  up  each  clew  that  might  lead  to  detection. 
Witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined,  their  evidence  was  taken 
down,  and  every  effort  made  to  find  the  offenders  and  bring  them 
to  justice.  The  dead  body  of  Colonel  Clayton  was,  from  the  first 
hour,  in  the  charge  and  keeping  of  his  attending  friend  and  law- 
yer. The  reported  coolness  of  the  people  of  Plummerville  towards 
his  brother,  on  the  next  day,  was  but  the  unwillingness  of  a  feeling 
people  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  grief  of  a  stranger.  Com- 
plaint has  been  made  that  the  sheriff  was  not  promptly  on  the 
ground;  but  in  these  accusations  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  his  deputy  was  there,  and  that  on  the  night  of  the  killing  the 
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sheriff  himself  was  some  thirty  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy,  employed  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties^  off  the  rail- 
road, away  from  any  telegraph  line,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  Imow  anything  of  the  murder  until  a  messenger  could 
reach  him  on  horseback. 

The  Staters  attorney  for  the  district  went  personally  to  the 
locality,  and  has  given  his  counsel  and  aid  to  the  sheriff  in  the 
investigation  of  the  crime.  The  sheriff  has  provided  himself  with 
every  means  possible,  and  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  ferret  out 
the  mystery  and  make  known  the  offenders.  The  details  of  this 
work,  of  course,  cannot  be  made  public  now  without  endangering 
success ;  but  everything  possible  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
done. 

The  Oovemor  and  other  high  State  oflScials,  and  citizens  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  singly  and  in  bodies,  attended  the  funeral; 
.  every  one  present  was  impressed  by  the  manifestations  of  deep 
and  earnest  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  assembled  thousands,  and 
the  sincere  sympathy  expressed  for  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  assemblage  on  that  solemn 
occasion  was  composed  of  Democrats,  between  whom  and  General 
Powell  Clayton  there  had  existed  for  years  the  bitterest  political 
antagonisms.  This  great  gathering  and  the  strong  feeling  mani- 
fested there  and  all  over  the  State  ehow  how  completely  the  people 
were  startled  by  this  horrible  crime,  their  intense  feeling  toward 
the  guilty,  and  their  profound  and  tender  sympathy  for  the 
afSicted  family  of  the  dead.  This  feeling  was  intensified  by  the 
consciousness  present  in  the  heart  of  every  one  that  this  base  and 
horrible  murder,  while  inflicting  the  greatest  wrong  and  suffering 
upon  the  children  of  Colonel  Clayton,  had  also  placed  a  blot  upon 
the  good  name  of  our  State  which  even  the  blood  of  the  guilty 
could  not  efface.  For  years  the  progress  and  development  of 
Arkansas  have  been  the  source  of  the  greatest  pride  to  her  citizens. 
Immigrants  are  coming  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union  to  make 
their  homes  with  us.  The  State  is  increasing  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity ;  crime  has  been  punished  with  a  certainty  that  has  not 
been  surpassed  by  any  State,  if,  indeed,  the  record  has  been 
equalled ;  her  public-school  system  is  rapidly  developing  and  ad- 
vancing, and  her  people  were  proudly  calling  attention  to  all  these 
things  and  boasting  of  the  orderly  and  law-abiding  character  of 
her  citizens. 
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It  ifi^  nnfortnnately,  true  that  murders  are  not  uncommon 
under  any  form  of  civilization,  and  many  of  the  most  revolting 
are  committed  in  communities  where  refinement  and  cultivation 
are  found,  and  where  the  people  consider  themselves  the  most 
favored  of  the  earth.  Often  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes  re- 
main undiscovered  and  go  unpunished ;  and  so  it  may  prove  in 
this  case.  But  if  it  should  be  so,  it  would  be  a  strong  circum- 
stance to  show  that  the  murderer  was  careful  to  keep  his  own 
counsel  and  that  the  general  public  has  no  idea  of  his  identity. 
If  this  murder  is  the  result  of  the  depravity  of  a  single  man,  the 
act  of  one  individual  inspired  by  personal  malice  toward  the  de- 
ceased, or  urged  on  by  the  hope  of  an  advantage  to  himself  only, 
then  it  takes  its  place  among,  and  has  no  greater  significance 
than,  other  atrocities  committed  from  time  to  time  by  bad 
men.  But  there  is  a  conjecture  and  there  are  charges  that  it  is 
something  more  than  this,  and  thus  this  crime  acquires  unusual 
prominence  in  the  public  mind. 

Colonel  Clayton,  a  Bepublican,  was  assassinated  while  in  the  act 
of  prosecuting  a  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
held  by  a  Democrat.  This  circumstance  gives  color  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  killing  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  contest ;  but  all  thinking  men  know  that  the  effect  is, 
and  of  necessity  must  have  been,  just  the  reverse.  When  Presi- 
dent Garfield  was  killed,  at  a  time  of  great  party  excitement  and 
the  deepest  political  feeling,  the  horror  felt  by  all  was  intensified 
by  the  fear  that  this  act  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  conspir- 
acy among  disappointed  and  malignant  partisans,  or  planned  by 
persons  4vho,  consumed  by  lust  of  power,  hoped  to  reap  advantage 
from  the  death  of  the  President.  Apparently  in  that*  case  succes- 
sion and  confirmation  of  title  by  death  were  certain.  How  differ- 
ent were  the  circumstances  from  those  attending  the  killing  of 
Clayton  I  Here  loss  and  injury,  not  profit,  both  to  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge and  the  Democratic  party,  were  the  certain  result  of  the 
crime ;  and  yet  the  world  is  asked  by  men,  themselves  in  public 
life,  to  believe  that  our  public  life  has  sunk  so  low,  our  public 
men  are  so  base,  and  our  people  are  such  hypocrites  and  idiots  as 
to  do  deeds  like  this  with  such  a  purpose  in  view. 

This  charge  is  most  readily  accepted  where  least  is  known  of 
the  people  of  Arkansas.  Those  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
people  of  that  State,  their  nature  and  characteristics,  will  feel  an 
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abiding  confidence,  an  absolute  conviction,  that  the  murder  of 
Clayton  was  the  act  of  some  poor  wretch  moved  by  considerations 
wholly  personal  to  himself. 

In  November  last,  at  the  Congressional  election,  when  Mr. 
Breckinridge  and  Colonel  Clayton  were  opposing  candidates,  a 
ballot-box  was  stolen  and  destroyed  at  Plummerville.  This  box 
was  claimed  by  Colonel  Clayton  to  have  contained  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  Republican  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Democratic  votes.  Allowing  this  claim,  and  deducting  this 
majority  of  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  for  Clayton  at  this  box 
from  Breckinridge's  majority  in  the  district,  Breckinridge  was 
still  elected  by  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  votes.  But  it  was 
the  destruction  of  this  ballot-box,  and  not  the  votes  in  it,  that 
furnished  the  real  ground  of  this  contest. 

I  feel  safe  and  justified  in  saying  that  there  was  never  at  any 
time,  after  the  returns  were  in,  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge, or  any  of  his  friends,  of  his  fair,  legal,  and  honest  election. 
That  the  other  side  had  doubts  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  no  notice  of  contest  came  to  Mr.  Breckinridge  for  a  long 
while ;  not,  in  fact,  until  it  was  apparent  that  the  next  House 
would  be  Republican.  Even  with  a  Republican  House,  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Breckinridge  felt  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  result.  They 
were  perfecly  sure  that — even  admitting  Colonel  Clayton's  entire 
claim  as  to  this  box — the  number  of  votes  claimed  there  was 
wholly  insuflScient  to  establish  Clajrton's  right  to  the  seat ;  hence 
what  was  going  on  there  gave  them  no  particular  concern. 

But  there  was  a  party  who,  we  may  naturally  believe,  watched 
the  proceedings  of  Colonel  Clayton  there  with  feelings  of  appre- 
hension. That  party  was  a  man  or  men  engaged  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ballot-box,  and  who  stood  in  fear  of  the  penitentiary. 
While  Clayton  was  collecting  evidence  in  his  contest,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  attended  by  a  detective,  and  he  was,  doubtless,  patiently 
and  persistently  following  up  every  clew  that  could  lead  to  the 
punishment  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage.  There  was  some- 
thing additional  to  the  search  after  votes.  The  guilty,  of  course, 
would  naturally  keep  a  close  watch  upon  these  things,  and  when- 
ever they  found  themselves  being  hemmed  in,  partly,  perhaps, 
from  a  belief  that  no  one  else  knew  as  much  as  Clayton,  and  that 
to  kill  him  would  lessen  the  danger  of  detection,  and  partly  to 
gratify  a  feeling  of  revenge  against  the  man  who,  they  felt,  was 
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upon  their  track  and  following  them  persistently^  they  doubtless 
killed  him.  The  instances  are  many  where  an  effort  to  conceal 
one  crime  has  led  to  others  ;  and  this^  I  submit^  is  the  most  rea- 
sonable hypothesis  upon  which  this  murder  can  be  accounted  for. 
I  know  it  has  been  charged  that  this  was  a  '^  political  assassina- 
tion.'^  If  by  this  is  meant  only  that  the  act  of  the  criminal, 
for  which  he  alone  is  responsible,  was  connected  with  political 
matters,  as  in  the  case  of  Oarfield,  then  I  agree  that  this  is  true ; 
but  if  the  intention  is  to  make  the  charge  that  this  assassination 
was  for  a  political  purpose  and  with  a  political  end  in  yiew,  then 
I  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  absolutely  untrue,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  to  sustain  it.  No  fair  man  would  seek  to  make  such 
an  impression, — an  impression  so  discreditable  to  the  State  and 
involving  the  entire  community  where  the  crime  occurred, — ex- 
cept upon  such  proof  or  reasonable  grounds  of  presumption  as  are 
wholly  lacking  in  this  case.  John  M.  Clayton  was  not  murdered 
because  he  was  a  Bepublican,  nor  because  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  nor  yet  because  he  was  contesting  Breckinridge's  seat, 
but  he  was  doubtless  murdered  by  the  wretch  who  destroyed  the 
ballot-box,  in  order  to  avoid  detection  and  punishment.  There- 
was,  perhaps,  this  much  of  politics  in  it,  but  no  more. 

The  charges  implied  in  the  statement  that  '^  John  M.  Clayton 
went  to  Plummerville  unarmed  and  unescorted,  recognizing  the 
futility  of  such  precautions  against  the  stealthy  assassin,  and  be- 
lieving that  his  opponent,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  who  was  aware  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  this  county,  would  be  willing  and  able  to 
restrain  his  partisans,^'  no  one  will  openly  make.  There  is 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  assassin  in  covert  charges, — in  insinua- 
tions intended  to  suggest  charges  which  are  known  to  be  untrue. 
The  condition  of  Conway  County  was  not  such  as  to  suggest  even 
the  possibility  of  assassination.  This  is  not  a  crime  characteris- 
tic of  the  Southern  people;  it  is  the  crime  of  cowards;  and  what- 
ever else  may  have  been  said  against  us,  we  have  not  been  accused 
of  cowardice.  The  suggestion  that  Colonel  Clayton  went  to 
Plummerville  with  any  thought  of  assassination  is  wholly  gratui- 
tous, and  implies  the  grossest  misrepresentation  of  the  people 
of  Conway  County,  for  he  had  very  recently  canvassed  this  and 
every  other  county  in  the  district,  and  had  been  treated  every- 
where with  kindness  and  consideration. 

The  stab  at  the  good  name  of  Mr.  Breckinridge  in  the  insinua* 
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tion  that  he  might  or  conld  restrain  assassins — ^that  he  was  capable 
of  any  sort  of  affiliation  or  connection  with  assassins — ^is  monstrous. 
A  good  name  is  dearer  than  life  itself  to  an  honorable  man  ;  and 
in  all  his  life,  public  and  private,  no  spot  or  blemish  is  to  be  found 
upon  his  character.  His  purity  and  uprightness,  his  manliness 
and  frankness,  are  characteristics  that  no  truthful  man  will  deny. 
He  is  a  man  of  of  marked  gentleness,  always  thoughtful  and  care- 
ful of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  He  is  unselfish  and 
generous  to  a  fault.  With  him  principle  and  conscience  are 
guides.  In  the  line  of  his  duty  he  is  brave,  but  always  courteous; 
he  '^  dares  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ^' ;  but  his  worst  enemy 
has  never  said  he  would  dare  do  more.  Every  fair-minded,  manly 
man  who  knows  him  well,  whether  Republican  or  Democrat,  will 
at  once  condemn  and  denounce  this  insinuation*  as  unjust  and 
untrue — aye,  as  infamous.  The  gentleness  of  his  nature  appears 
in  that  he  has  preferred  to  suffer  in  silence  under  these  foul  as- 
persions rather  than,  even  in  defence  of  his  own  good  name,  be 
drawn  into  a  unseemly  wrangle  over  Clayton's  dead  body.  He 
will  bide  his  time,  never  doubting  his  complete  vindication  by 
his  fellow-men. 

I  may  be  pardoned  a  word  just  here  as  to  what  was  the 
proper  political  course  for  Mr.  Breckinridge  when  he  learned 
of  this  murder.  Friends  thought  that  it  would  have  been  proper 
for  him  to  give  expression  to  his  detestation  of  the  crime  by  re- 
signing his  claim  to  his  seat.  If  he  had  done  so,  his  opponents, 
ready  to  assail  whatever  position  he  might  assume,  could  and,  I 
believe,  would  at  once  have  charged  that  his  purpose  in  resigning 
was  to  avoid  an  investigation  into  the  election  of  last  November, 
as  well  as  the  killing  of  Clayton;  that  at  the  very  first  moment 
when  his  resignation  would  stop  investigation,  he  had  promptly 
availed  himself  of  it.  As  he  and  his  party  had  been  assailed,  the 
thing  an  honorable  and  honest  man  would  most  desire  would  be 
the  fullest  investigation,  and  to  secure  this  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  hold  his  place. 

A  resignation,  too,  would  have  implied  a  doubt  upon  his  part 
as  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  his  claim  to  his  seat.  Believing 
with  all  his  heart,  as  did  his  friends,  that  he  had  been  fairly 
elected,  entertaining  no  shadow  of  doubt  of  this,  he  could  not, 
even  by  implication,  give  currency  to  any  other  idea.  Fairly 
elected,  justly  entitled  to  his  seat,  why  should  he  abandon  it 
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after  Clayton's  unfortunate  death  any  more  than  during  his  life- 
time? 

He  is  a  Bepresentative.  Those  who  fairly  elected  him  have  a 
right  to  expect  him  not  only  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  position,  but  that  he  will  preserve  and  defend  the 
trust  committed  to  his  keeping.  He  retains,  as  his  duty  required 
him  to  do,  his  lawful  place,  quietly  awaiting  and  inviting  the 
fullest  investigation  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  district  and 
his  party. 

The  crime  of  stealing  the  ballot-box  was  the  beginning  of  this 
trouble.  It  is  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  charge  a  general 
state  of  lawlessness  against  all  the  South  in  this  matter  of  out- 
rages upon  the  ballot.  It  will  scarcely,  however,  be  forgotten  by 
fair  men  that  this  is  the  sole  charge  of  this  kind  in  Major  Breck- 
inridge's entire  district,  composed  of  sixteen  counties  and  em- 
bracing upward  of  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
that  in  none  of  the  past  Federal  elections  has  there  been  a  rumor 
^  of  wrong  of  any  kind.  If  the  election  was  to  be  carried  by  such 
means,  they  would  not  have  been  confined  to  ^  one  box,  which 
contained  less  than  five  hundred  Republican  majority.  But  this, 
like  the  greater  crime  which  followed,  was  not  the  act  of  the  com- 
munity, nor  that  of  the  Democratic  party ;  but  it  was  the  act  of 
certain  unknown  persons,  and  is  more  generally  and  more  strongly 
condemned  in  Arkansas  than  anywhere  else. 

Outrages  upon  the  ballot,  not  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  but  (I  re- 
spectfully submit)  just  as  grave  and  reprehensible,  are,  unfortu- 
nately, too  common  in  all  sections  of  the  Union.  This,  of  course, 
is  no  excuse  for  wrong-doing  in  Arkansas.  The  honesty,  patriot- 
ism, and  good  sense  of  the  American  people  will  correct  these 
wrongs  there  and  elsewhere.  The  State  government  set  up  in 
Arkansas  in  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government,  introduced  these  ne- 
farious practices  there.  Since  it  has  been  removed  and  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  organized,  few  instances  of  the  kind  have  oc- 
curred in  the  State,  and  these  have  been  most  heartily  condemned 
by  our  own  people.  The  history  of  the  most  favored  State  shows 
that  crime  cannot  be  entirely  suppressed ;  but  Arkansas  is  as  suc- 
cessful in  that  direction  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union  ;  and  all 
fair  inquiry  will  show  that  the  State  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
equal  to  the  regulation  of  her  domestic  affairs. 

James  E.  Jones. 
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BY  CHAKLES  BBADLAUGH^  M.  P. 


As  an  unbelieyer^  I  ask  leave  to  plead  that  hnmanitj  has  been 
a  real  gainer  from  scepticism,  and  that  the  gradual  and  growing 
rejection  of  Christianity — ^like  the  rejection  of  the  faiths  which 
preceded  it — has^  in  fact,  added,  and  will  add,  to  man's  happiness 
and  well-being.  I  maintain  that,  in  physics,  science  is  the  out- 
come of  scepticism,  and  that  general  progress  is  impossible  with- 
out scepticism  on  matters  of  religion.  I  mean  by  religion,  every 
form  of  belief  which  accepts  or  asserts  the  supernatural.  I  write 
as  a  Monist,  and  use  the  word  "  nature*'  as  meaning  all  phenom- 
ena, every  phenomenon,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  happening  of 
any  and  every  phenomenon.  Every  religion  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  at  any  given  time  is  the  measure  of  the  civilization 
attained  by  what  Guizot  described  as  the  juste  milieu  of  those 
who  profess  it.  Each  religion  is  slowly,  but  certainly,  modi- 
fied in  its  dogma  and  practice  by  the  gradual  development  of 
the  peoples  amongst  whom  it  is  professed.  Each  discovery 
destroys  in  whole  or  part  some  theretofore-cherished  belief.  No 
religion  is  suddenly  rejected  by  any  people ;  it  is,  rather,  grad- 
ually outgrown.  None  see  a  religion  die  ;  dead  religions  are  like 
dead  languages  and  obsolete  customs ;  the  decay  is  long,  and,  like 
the  glacier-march,  is  only  perceptible  to  the  careful  watcher  by 
comparisons  extending  over  long  periods.  A  superseded  religion 
may  often  be  traced  in  the  festivals,  ceremonies,  and  dogmas  of  the 
religion  which  has  replaced  it.  Traces  of  obsolete  religions  may 
often  be  found  in  popular  customs,  in  old-wives'  stories,  and  in 
children's  tales. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  my  plea  should  be  understood, 
that  I  should  explain  what  I  mean  by  Christianity ;  and  in  the 
very  attempt  at  this  explanation  there  will,  I  think,  be  found 
strong  illustration  of  the  value  of  unbelief.     Christianity  in  prac- 
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tice  may  be  gathered  from  its  more  ancient  forms  represented  by 
the  Boman  Catholic  and  the  Greek  churches^  or  from  the  varions 
churches  which  have  grown  up  in  the  last  few  centuries.  Each  of 
these  churches  calls  itself  Christian.  Some  of  them  deny  the 
right  of  the  others  to  use  the  word  Christian.  Some  Christian 
churches  treaty  or  have  treated,  other  Christian  churches  as  here- 
tics or  unbelievers.  The  Boman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have,  in  turn,  been  terribly  cruel  one 
to  the  other,  and  the  ferocious  laws  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  enacted*  by  the  English  Protestants 
against  English  and  Irish  Papists  are  a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion. These  penal  laws,  enduring  longest  in  Ireland,  still  bear 
fruit  in  much  of  the  political  mischief  and  agrarian  crime  of 
to-day.  It  is  only  the  tolerant  indifference  of  scepticism  that  has 
repealed,  one  after  the  other,  most  of  the  laws  directed  by  the 
Established  Christian  Church  against  Papists  and  Dissenters,  and 
also  against  Jews  and  heretics.  Church-of-England  clergymen 
have  in  the  past  gone  to  great  lengths  in  denouncing  non-conform- 
ity; and  even  in  the  present  day  an  effective  sample  of  such 
denunciatory  bigotry  may  be  found  in  a  sort  of  orthodox  catechism 
written  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Grace,  of  Great  Barling,  Essex,  the 
popularity  of  which  is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  it  has  gone 
through  ten  editions.  This  catechism  for  little  children  teaches 
that  *'  dissent  is  a  great  sin  *'  and  that  Dissenters  '^  worship  God 
according  to  their  own  evil  and  corrupt  imaginations,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  his  revealed  will,  and  therefore  their  worship  is  idola- 
trous.^' Church-of-England  Christians  and  dissenting  Christians, 
when  fraternizing  amongst  themselves,  often  publicly  draw  the 
line  at  Unitarians,  and  positively  deny  that  these  have  any  sort 
of  right  to  call  themselves  Christians. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Quakers  were 
flogged  and  imprisoned  in  England  as  blasphemers,  and  the  early 
Christian  settlers  in  New  England,  escaping  from  the  persecution 
of  Old- World  Christians,  showed  scant  mercy  to  the  followers  of 
Fox  and  Penn.  It  is  customary,  in  controversy,  for  those  advocat- 
ing the  claims  of  Christianity  to  include  all  good  done  by  men  in 
nominally  Christian  countries,  as  if  such  good  were  the  result  of 
Christianity,  while  they  contend  that  the  evil  which  exists  pre- 
vails in  spite  of  Christianity.  I  shall  try  to  make  out  that  the 
ameliorating  march  of  the  last  few  centuries  has  been  initiated  by 
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the  heretics  of  each  age,  though  I  quite  concede  that  t|ie  men  and 
women  denounced  and  persecuted  as  infidels  by  the  pious  of  one 
century  are  frequently  classed  as  saints  by  the  pious  of  a  later 
generation. 

What,  then,  is  Christianity  ?  As  a  system  or  scheme  of  doc- 
trine, Christianity  may,  I  submit,  not  unfairly  be  gathered  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  true  that  some  Christians 
to-day  desire  to  escape  from  submission  to  part,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  this  very  tendency  seems  to  me  to 
be  part  of  the  result  of  the  beneficial  heresy  for  which  I  am  plead- 
ing. Man's  humanity  has  revolted  against  Old-Testament  bar- 
barism, and,  therefore,  he  has  attempted  to  dissociate  the  Old 
Testament  from  Christianity.  Unless  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  accepted  as  God's  revelation  to  man,  Christianity  has  no 
higher  claim  than  any  other  of  the  world's  many  religions — if  no 
such  claim  can  be  made  out  for  it  apart  from  the  Bible.  And 
though  it  is  quite  true  that  some  who  deem  themselves  Christians 
put  the  Old  Testament  completely  in  the  background,  this  is, 
1  allege,  because  they  are  outgrowing  their  Christianity.  Without 
the  doctrine  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  Christianity,  as  a 
religion,  is  naught ;  but  unless  the  story  of  Adam's  fall  is  ac- 
cepted, the  redemption  from  the  consequences  of  that  fall  cannot 
be  believed.  Both  in  Oreat  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  forced  on  the  people  as  part  of 
Christianity,  for  it  is  blasphemy  at  common  law  to  deny  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  and  such  denial  is  punishable  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, or  even  worse.  The  rejection  of  Christianity  intended 
thronghout  this  paper  is,  therefore,  the  rejection  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  being  of  divine  revelation.  It  is  the  rejection 
alike  of  the  authorized  teachings  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  these  may  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  the 
creeds,  theeicyclicals,  the  prayer-book,  the  canons,  and  the  hom- 
ilies of  either  or  both  of  these  churches.  It  is  the  rejection  of  the 
Christianity  of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  and  of  Wesley. 

A  ground  frequently  taken  by  Christian  theologians  is  that  the 
progress  and  civilization  of  the  world  are  due  to  Christianity,  and 
the  discussion  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many  eminent  servants 
of  humanity  have  been  nominal  Christians  of  one  or  other  of  the 
sects.    My  allegation  wi^'  "      '      ^especial  service  rendered  to 
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hnman  progress  by  these  exceptional  men  has  not  been  in  con- 
sequence of  their  adhesion  to  Christianity,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  and 
that  the  specific  points  of  advantage  to  human  kind  have  been  in 
ratio  of  their  direct  opposition  to  precise  Biblical  enactments. 
Take  one  clear  gain  to  humanity  consequent  on  unbelief — i.  e., 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  some  countries,  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  in  most  civilized  countries,  and  the  tendency  to  its 
total  abolition.  I  am  unaware  of  any  religion  in  the  world  which 
in  the  past  forbade  slavery.  The  professors  of  Christianity  for 
ages  supported  it ;  the  Old  Testament  repeatedly  sanctioned  it  by 
special  laws;  the  N^w  Testament  has  no  repealing  declaration. 
Though  we  are  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  it  is  only  during  the  past  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury that  the  battle  for  freedom  has  been  gradually  won.  It  is 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  famous  emancipation 
amendment  was  carried  to  the  United  States  Constitution;  and  it 
is  impossible  for  any  well-informed  Christian  to  deny  that  the 
abolition  movement  in  North  America  was  most  steadily  and 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  religious  bodies  in  the  various  States. 
Henry  Wilson,  in  his  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave-Power  in 
America'';  Samuel  J.  May,  in  his  *•  EecoUections  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Conflict,''  and 'J.  Greenleaf  Whittier,  in  his  poems,  alike 
are  witnesses  that  the  Bible  and  pulpit,  the  church  and  its  great 
influence,  were  used  against  abolition  and  in  favor  of  the  slave- 
owner. I  know  that  Christians  in  the  present  day  often  declare 
that  Christianity  had  a  large  share  in  bringing  about  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  this  because  men  professing  Christianity  were 
Abolitionists.  I  plead  that  those  so-called  Christian  Aboli- 
tionists were  men  and  women  whose  humanity — ^recognizing 
freedom  for  all — was,  in  this,  in  direct  conflict  with  Christianity. 
It  is  not  yet  fifty  years  since  the  European  Christian  Powers 
jointly  agreed  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  What  of  the  effect  of 
Christianity  on  these  Powei^s  in  the  centuries  which  had  pre- 
ceded ?  The  heretic  Condorcet  pleaded  powerfully  for  freedom, 
whilst  Christian  France  was  still  slave-holding.  For  many  cen- 
turies Christian  Spain  and  Christian  Portugal  held  slaves.  Porto 
Bico  freedom  is  not  of  long  date,  and  Cuban  emancipation  is  even 
yet  newer.  It  was  a  Christian  king,  Charles  Y.,  and  a  Christian 
friar,  who  founded  in  Spanish  America  the  slave-trade  between 
tho  Old  World  and  the  New.    For  some  1,800  years  almost  all 
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Christians  kept  slaves,  bonght  slaves,  sold  slaves,  bred  slaves,  stole 
slaves.  Pious  Bristol  and  godly  Liverpool,  less  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  openly  grew  rich  on  the  traffic.  '  During  the  ninth 
century  Greek  Christians  sold  slaves  to  the  Saracens.  In  the 
eleventh  century  prostitutes  were  publicly  sold  in  Borne  as  slaves, 
and  the  profit  went  to  the  church. 

It  is  said  that  William  Wilberforce  was  a  Christian,  but,  at 
any  rate,  his  Christianity  was  strongly  diluted  with  unbelief.  As 
an  Abolitionist,  he  did  not  believe  Leviticus,  c  25,  v.  44-46  ;  he 
must  have  rejected  Exodus,  c.  21,  v.  2-6 ;  he  could  not  have 
accepted  the  many  permissions  and  injunctions  by  the  Bible  Deity 
to  his  chosen  people  to  capture  and  hold  slaves.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  18th  of  February,  1796,  Wilberforce  reminded 
that  Christian  assembly  that  infidel  and  anarchic  France  had  given 
liberty  to  the  Africans,  whilst  Christian  and  monarchic  England 
was  "obstinately  continuing  a  system  of  cruelty  and  injustice.*' 
Wilberforce,  whilst  advocating  the  abolition  of  slavery,  found 
the  whole  infiuence  of  the  English  court  and  the  great 
weight  of  the  Episcopal  bench  against  him.  George  III., 
a  most  Christian  king,  regarded  abolition  theories  with 
abhorrence,  and  the  Christian  House  of  Lords  was  utterly  opposed 
to  granting  freedom  to  the  slave.  When  Christian  missionaries, 
some  sixty-two  years  ago,  preached  to  Demerara  negroes  under  the 
rule  of  Christian  England,  they  were  treated  by  Christian  judges, 
holding  commission  from  Christian  England,  as  criminals  for  so 
preaching.  A  Christian  commissioned  officer,  member  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  England,  signed  the  auction  notices  for  the 
sale  of  slaves  as  late  as  the  year  1824.  In  the  evidence  before  a 
Christian  court-martial  a  missionary  is  charged  with  having 
tended  to  make  the  negroes  dissatisfied  with  their  condition  as 
slaves,  and  with  having  promoted  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  slaves  against  their  lawful  masters.  For  this  the  Chris- 
tian judges  sentenced  the  Demerara  Abolitionist  missionary  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead.  The  judges  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church;  the  missionory  was  a  Methodist.  In  this  the 
Church-of-England  Christians  in  Demerara  were  no  worse  than 
Christians  of  other  sects.  Their  Boman  Catholic  Christian  brethren 
in  St.  Domingo  fiercely  attacked  the  Jesuits  as  criminals, 
because  they  treated  the  negroes  as  though  they  were  men 
and  women,    in   enr  wo    slaves    to   separate   their 
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interest  and  safety  from  that  of  the  gang/'  whilst  orthodox 
Christians  let  them  couple  promiscuously  and  breed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners^  like  any  other  of  their  plantation  cattle. 
In  1823  i\i^  Royal  Gazette  (Christian)  of  Demerara  said:  ''We 
shall  not  suffer  you  to  enlighten  our  slaves^  who  are  by  law  our 
property,  till  you  can  demonstrate  that,  when  they  are  made  re- 
ligious and  knowing,  they  will  continue  to  be  our  slaves.'* 

When  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  pure-minded  and  most 
earnest  Abolitionist,  delivered  his  first  anti-slavery  address  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  only  building  he  could  obtain  in  which 
to  speak  was  the  infidel  hall  owned  by  Abner  Kneeland,  the  ''  in- 
fidel" editor  of  the  Boston  Investigatory  who  had  been  sent  to  jail 
for  blasphemy.  All  the  Christian  sects  had,  in  turn,  refused  Mr. 
Lloyd  Garrison  the  use  of  the  buildings  they  sevecally  controlled. 
Lloyd  Garrison  told  me,  himself,  how  honored  deacons  of  a 
Christian  church  joined  in  an  actual  attempt  to  hang  him.  When 
abolition  was  advocated  in  the  United  States  in  1790,  the  repre- 
sentative from  South  Carolina  was  able  to  plead  that  the  Southern 
clergy  '*  did  not  condemn  either  slavery  or  the  slave-trade,''  and 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  representative  from  Georgia,  pleaded  that  ''from 
Genesik  to  Bevelation"  the  current  was  favorable  to  slavery. 
Elias  Hicks,  the  brave  Abolitionist  Quaker,  was  denounced 
as  an  atheist,  and  less  than  twenty  years  ago  a  Hicksite 
Quaker  was  expelled  from  one  of  the  Southern  American  legis- 
latures because  of  the  reputed  irreligion  of  these  Abolition- 
ist "  Friends."  When  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  was  under  discus- 
sion in  North  America,  large  numbers  of  clergymen,  of  nearly 
every  denomination,  were  found  ready  to  defend  this  infamous  act. 
Samuel  James  May,  the  famous  Abolitionist,  was  driven  from  the 
pulpit  as  irreligious,  solely  because  of  his  attacks  on  slave-holding. 
Northern  clergymen  tried  to  induce  "  silver-tongued "  Wendell 
Phillips  to  abandon  his  advocacy  of  abolition.  Southern  pulpits 
rang  with  praises  for  the  murderous  attack  on  Charles  Sumner. 
The  slayers  of  Elijah  Lovejoy  were  highly-reputed  Christian  men. 

Guizot,  notwithstanding  that  he  tries  to  claim  that  the 
Church  exerted  its  infiuence  to  restrain  slavery,  says  ("  European 
Civilization,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  110) : 

"  It  has  often  been  repeated  that  the  aboUtlon  of  slaTery  among  modem  people 
Is  entirely  dne  to  Christiana.  That,  I  think,  is  saTtng  too  mnob.  SlaTerj  existed  for 
a  long  poiod  in  tlte  heart  of  Christian  sods^,  wlthoat  ita  being  partioalarly  aston- 
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Ished  or  Irritated.  A  multltiida  of  oanaes,  and  a  great  deTdopment  In  other  Ideas 
and  principles  of  dyllisation,  were  neoeeearj  for  the  abolition  of  this  Inlqnltj  of  all 
Inlqulttos." 

And  my  contentation  is  that  this  ^^  deyelopment  in  other  ideas 
and  principles  of  ciyilization  '^  was  long  retarded  by  goyemments 
in  which  the  Christian  Church  was  dominant.  The  men  who 
adyocated  liberty  were  imprisoned^  racked,  and  burned,  so  long  as 
the  church  was  strong  enough  to  be  merciless.  The  Bey.  Francis 
Minton,  Bector  of  Middlewich,  in  his  recent  earnest  yolume  *  on 
the  struggles  of  labor,  admits  that  ''a  few  centuries  ago  slayery 
was  acknowledged  throughout  Christendom  to  haye  the  diyine 
sanction.  .  .  .  Neither  the  exact  cause  nor  the  precise  time 
of  the  decline  of  the  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  slayery  can  be 
defined.  It  was,  doubtless,  due  to  a  combination  of  causes,  one 
probably  being  as  indirect  as  the  recognition  of  the  greater 
economy  of  free  labor.  With  the  decline  of  the  belief,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slayery  took  place.'*  The  institution  of  slavery  was  actu- 
ally existent  in  Christian  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
where  the  white  coal-workers  and  salt- workers  of  East  Lothian 
were  chattels,  as  were  their  negro  brethren  in  the  Southern  States 
thirty  years  since,  and  "  went  to  those  who  succeeded  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  works,  and  they  could  be  sold,  bartered,  or  pawned."  f 
There  is,  says  J.  M.  Robertson,  ''no  trace  that  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  Scotland  ever  raised  a  voice  against  the  slavery  which 
grew  up  before  their  eyes.  And  it  was  not  until  1799,  f^r  Be- 
publican  and  irreligious  France  had  set  the  example,  that  it  was 
legally  abolished. '* 

Take  the  further  gain  to  humanity  consequent  on  the  unbe- 
lief, or  rather  disbelief,  in  witchcraft  and  wizardry.  Apart  from 
the  brutality  by  Christians  towards  those  suspected  of  witchcraft, 
the  hindrance  to  scientific  inittative  or  experiment  was  incalcu- 
lably great  so  long  as  belief  in  magic  obtained.  The  inventions 
of  the  past  two  centuries,  and  especially  those  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  might  have  benefited  mankind  much  earlier  and  much 
more  largely  but  for  the  foolish  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  shock- 
ing ferocity  exhibited  towards  those  suspected  of  necromancy. 
After  quoting  a  large  number  of  cases  of  trial  and  punishment  for 
witchcraft  from  official  records  in  Scotland,  J.  M.   Eobertson 

•  "Capital  and  Wages,-  p.  Ml 
t  **  Perversion  of  SooUand,"  p.  ' 
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Bays  :  **  The  people  seem  to  have  passed  from  craelty  to  cruelty, 
precisely  as  they  became  more  and  more  fanatical,  more  and  more 
devoted  to  their  church,  till,  after  jnany  generations,  the  slow 
spread  of  human  science  began  to  counteract  the  ravages  of  super- 
stition, the  clergy  resisting  reason  and  humanity  to  the  last/' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Minton*  concedes  that  it  is  "  the  advance  of 
knowledge  which  has  rendered  the  idea  of  Satanic  agency, 
through  the  medium  of  witchcraft,  grotesquely  ridiculous.''  He 
admits  that  *'  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  universal  in  Christendom,"  and  that  "  the  public 
mind  was  saturated  with  the  idea  of  Satanic  agency  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature."  He  adds  :  "  If  we  ask  why  the  world  now  re- 
jects what  was  once  so  unquestioningly  believed,  we  can  only  reply 
that  advancing  knowledge  has  gradually  undermined  the  belief." 

In  a  letter  recently  sent  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  against 
modem  Spiritualism,  Professor  Huxley  declares  "  that  the  older 
form  of  the  same  fundamental  delusion — the  belief  in  possession 
and  in  witchcraft — ^gave  rise,  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  to  persecutions  by  Christians  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children,  more  extensive,  more  cruel,  and  more  mur- 
derous than  any  to  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries 
were  subjected  by  the  authorities  of  pagan  Rome."  And  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  adds : 

**  Ko  one  dceervee  much  blame  for  being  deceived  in  these  matten.  We  are  aU 
inteUectnaUy  handicapped  in  jonth  by  the  InceoMnt  repetition  of  the  stories  about 
possession  and  witchcraft  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, ,  The  minority  of 
nsare  tanght  nothing  which  will  help  ns  to  obserre  aocorately,  and  to  interpret 
obferyations  with  dne  oaatioo." 

The  English  statute-book  under  Elizabeth  and  under  James 
was  disfigured  by  enactments  against  witchcraft  passed  under 
pressure  from  the  Christian  churches,  which  acts  have  only  been 
repealed  in  consequence  of  the  disbelief  in  the  Christian  precept, 
"Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  The  statute  1  James  I., 
c.  12,  condemned  to  death  "  all  persons  invoking  any  evil  spirits, 
or  consulting,  covenanting  with,  entertaining,  employing,  feed- 
ing, or  rewarding  any  evil  spirit,"  or  generally  practising  any 
"infernal  arts."  This  was  not  repealed  until  the  eighteenth 
century  was  far  advanced.  Edison's  phonograph  would,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ago,  have  insured  martyrdom  for  the 

•  **  Oapltal  and  Wages."  pp.  15^  la. 
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inyentor;  the  utilization  of  electric  force  to  transmit  messapfes 
around  the  world  would  have  been  clearly  the  practice  of  an  infer- 
nal art.  At  leasts  we  may  plead  that  unbelief  has  healed  the 
bleeding  feet  of  science  and  made  the  road  free  for  her  upward 
march. 

I9  it  not  also  fair  to  urge  the  gain  to  humanity  which  has 
been  apparent  in  the  wiser  treatment  of  the  insane  consequent 
on  the  unbelief  in  the  Christian  doctrine  that  these  unfortunates 
were  either  examples  of  demoniacal  possession  or  of  special 
visitation  of  Deity?  For  centuries,  under  Christianity,  mental 
disease  was  most  ignorantly  treated.  Exorcism,  shackles,  and 
the  whip  were  the  penalties,  rather  than  the  curatives,  for  mental 
maladies.  From  the  heretical  departure  of  Pinel,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  to  the  position  of  Maudesley  to-day,  every  step 
illustrates  the  march  of  unbelief.  Take  the  gain  to  humanity  in 
the  unbelief,  not  yet  complete,  but  now  largely  preponderant, 
in  the  dogma  that  sickness,  pestilence,  and  famine  were  mani- 
festations of  divine  anger,  the  results  of  which  could  neither  be 
avoided  nor  prevented.  The  Christian  churches  have  done  little 
or  nothing  to  dispel  this  superstition.  The  official  and  au- 
thorized prayers  of  the  principal  denominations  even  to-day  re- 
&ffirm  it.  Modem  study  of  the  laws  of  health,  experiments  in 
sanitary  improvements,  more  careful  application  of  medical 
knowledge,  have  proved  more  efficacious  in  preventing  or  dimin- 
ishing plagues  and  pestilence  than  have  the  intervention  of  the 
priest  or  the  practice  of  prayer.  Those  in  England  who  hold 
the  old  faith  that  prayer  will  suffice  to  cure  disease  are  to-day 
termed  "  peculiar  people,'*  and  are  occasionally  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter, when  their  sick  children  die,  because  the  parents  have 
trusted  to  Ood  instead  of  appealing  to  the  resources  of  science. 

It  is  certainly  clear  gain  to  astronomical  science  that  the 
church  which  tried  to  compel  Galileo  to  unsay  the  truth,  has  been 
overborne  by  the  growing  unbelief  of  the  age,  even  though  our 
little  children  are  yet  taught  that  Joshua  madQ  the  sun  and  moon 
stand  still,  and  that  for  Hezekiah  the  sun-dial  reversed  its  record. 
As  Buckle,  arguing  for  the  morality  of  scepticism,  says :  * 

"As  long  as  men  refer  the  moTements  of  the  oomete  to  the  Immediate  finger  of 
God,  and  as  long  as  thej  beUere  that  an  eclipbO  is  one  of  the  modes  bj  which  the 

•"mstorjofClTilisaf' 84Sw 
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D«itjexiirea8Mhliaog«r.the7winDaT6rbegiilltj<tf  the  blMphmnoiia  inMumptfam 
of  attemptliig  to  predict  snoh  snpematorel  appeeranoee.  Before  they  oonld  dere  to 
inrestigate  the  oansee  of  these  niTeterloiis  phenomena,  it  is  neoessarj  that  the7 
•should  bellere,  or,  ataH  erents^  that  they  should  suspect,  that  the  phenomena  them- 
selyee  were  capable  of  being  explained  bj  the  human  mind.** 

As  in  astronomy^  so  in  geology,  the  gain  of  the  knowledge  to 
humanity  has  been  almost  solely  in  measure  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Christian  theory,  a  century  since  almost  uniyersally  held,  that 
the  world  was  created  six  thousand  years  ago,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  by  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  Adam,  death  commenced  about 
that  period.  Ethnology  and  anthropology  have  only  been  possi- 
ble in  so  far  as,  adopting  the  regretful  words  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
''  intelligent  and  virtuous  persons  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  documents  delivered  by  Moses  concerning  the 
primitive  world.'* 

Surely  it  is  clear  gain  to  humanity  that  unbelief  has  sprung 
up  against  the  divine  right  of  kings ;  that  men  no  longer  believe 
that  the  monarch  is  "  God's  anointed,*'  or  that  "  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  Ood."  In  the  struggles  for  political  freedom, 
the  weight  of  the  church  was  mostly  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
tyrant.  The  homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  declare  that 
^'  even  the  wicked  rulers  have  their  power  and  authority  from 
God,"  that  ^'such  subjects  as  are  disobedient  or  rebellious  against 
their  princes,  disobey  God  and  procure  their  own  damnation." 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  argue  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  Amedca  that  the  origin  of  their  liberties  was  in  the 
rejection  of  this  faith  in  the  divine  right  of  George  III.  Will 
any  one,  save  the  most  bigoted,  contend  that  it  is  not  certain  gain 
to  humanity  to  spread  unbelief  in  the  terrible  doctrine  that 
eternal  torment  is  the  probable  fate  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
human  family  ?  Is  it  not  gain  to  have  diminished  the  faith  th^ 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  wretched  and  the  miserable  to  be  content 
with  the  lot  in  life  which  Providence  had  awarded  them  ? 

If  it  stood  alone,  it  would  be  almost  sufScient  to  plead,  as  jus- 
tification for  heresy,  the  approach  towards  equality  and  liberty 
for  the  utterance  of  all  opinions  achieved  because  of  growing  un- 
belief. At  one  period  in  Christendom  each  government  acted  as 
though  only  one  religious  faith  could  be  true,  and  aiS  though  the 
holding,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  making  known,  of  any  other  opinion 
was  a  criminal  act  deserving  punishment.  Under  the  one  word, 
'^  infidel,"  even  as  late  as  Lord  Coke,  were  classed  together  all 
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who  were  not  Christians,  even  though  they  were  Mohommedans, 
Brahmans,  or  Jews.  All  who  did  not  accept  the  Christian  faith^ 
were  sweepingly  denounced  as  infidels  and,  therefore,  hors  de  la  hi. 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  years  since,  the  Attorney  General, 
pleading  in  our  highest  court,  said*  :  ''What  is  the  definition  of 
an  infidel  ?  Why,  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  Christian 
religion.  Then  a  Jew  is  an  infidel/'  And  English  history  for 
several  centuries  prior  to  the  Commonwealth  shows  how,  habitually 
and  most  atrociously.  Christian  kings,  Christian  courts,  and  Chris- 
tian churches  persecuted  and  harassed  these  infidel  Jews.  There 
was  a  time  in  England  when  Jews  were  such  Infidels  that  they 
were  not  even  allowed  to  be  sworn  as  witnesses.  In  1740,  a  legacy 
left  for  establishing  an  assembly  for  the  reading  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  was  held  to  be  void  f  because  it  was  "  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Jewish  law  in  contradiction  to  the  Christian  religion/' 
It  is  only  in  very  modern  times  that  municipal  rights  have  been 
accorded  in  England  to  Jews.  It  is  barely  thirty  years  since  they 
have  been  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament.  In  1851,  the  late  Mr. 
Newdegate,  in  debate,  J  objected  *'  that  they  should  have  sitting  in 
that  House  an  individual  who  regarded  our  Redeemer  as  an  im- 
postor.'* Lord  Chief  Justice  Raymond  has  shown  |  how  it  was 
that  Christian  iutolerance  was  gradually  broken  down  :  "  A  Jew 
may  sue  at  this  day,  but  heretofore  he  could  not;  for  then  they  were 
looked  upon  as  enemies,  but  now  commerce  has  taught  the  world 
more  humanity.'*  Lord  Coke  treated  the  infidel  as  one  who,  in 
law,  had  no  right  of  any  kind,  with  whpm  no  contract  need  be  kept, 
to  whom  no  debt  was  payable.  The  plea  of  "  alien  infidel,"  as 
answer  to  a  claim,  was  actually  pleaded  in  court  as  late  as  1737.  § 
In  a  solemn  judgment  Lord  Coke  says  ♦♦  :  "  All  infidels  are,  in 
law,  perpetui  inimici^  for  between  them,  as  with  the  devils  whose 
subjects  they  be,  and  the  Christians,  there  is  perpetual  hostility." 
Twenty  years  ago  the  law  of  England  required  the  writer  of  any 
periodical,  publication,  or  pamphlet  under  sixpence  in  price  to 
give  sureties  for  eight  hundred  pounds  against  the  publication 
of  blasphemy.     I  was  the  last  person  prosecuted,  in  1868,  for  non- 

Omychund  tb.  Barker,  1  Atkyns,  28. 

I  D'Costa  vs.  D'Pajs,  Amb.,  828. 

)S  Hanaard,  ezyi,  SSL  
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compliance  with  that  law,  which  was  repealed  by  Mr.  Oladstone 
in  1869.  Up  till  the  23d  of  December,  1888,  an  infidel  in  Scot- 
land was  only  allowed  to  enforce  any  legal  claim  in  coartn)n  con- 
dition that,  if  challenged,  he  denied  his  infidelity.  If  he  lied 
and  said  that  he  was  a  Christian,  he  was  accepted,  despite  his 
lying.  If  he  told  the  truth  and  said  that  he  was  an  nnbelieyer, 
then  he  was  practically  an  outlaw,  incompetent  to  give  eyidence 
for  himself  or  for  any  other.  Fortunately,  all  this  was  changed  by 
the  royal  assent  to  the  Oaths  Act  on  the  24th  of  December.  Has 
not  humanity  clearly  gained  a  little  in  this  struggle  through  un-. 
belief  ? 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  Roman  Catholic  had, 
in  practice,  harsher  measure  dealt  out  to  him  by  the  English 
Protestant  Ohristian  than  was,  even  during  that  period,  the  fate 
of  the  Jew  or  the  nnbelieyer.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  would  not 
take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which,  to  a  sincere  Romanist,  was  im- 
possible, he  was,  in  effect,  an  outlaw,  and  the  "  jury-packing,'* 
so  much  complained  of  to-day  in  Ireland,  is  one  of  the  suryivals 
of  the  old,  bad  time  when  Roman  Catholics  were  thus,  by  law, 
excluded  from  the  jury-box. 

The  Scotsman  of  January  6, 1889,  notes  that,  in  1860,  the  Rey. 
Dr.  Robert  Lee,  of  Greyfriars,  gave  a  course  of  Sunday  evening 
lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,  in  which  he  showed  the  absurdity 
and  untenableness  of  regarding  every  word  in  the  Bible  as  in- 
spired, and  adds: 

''We  weU  remember  the  awful  indignation  snoh  oi»inions  inspired,  and  it  is  refresh- 
ing  to  contrast  them  with  the  oalmness  with  which  they  are  now  received.  Not 
011I7  from  the  pnlpits  of  the  dtj,  bat  from  the  press  (misnamed  religions)  were  his 
dodarines  denoonced.  And  one  eminent  U.  P.  mintster  went  the  length  of  pnbliolf 
praying  for  him,  and  for  the  students  under  his  care.  It  speaks  yolnmes  for  the 
progress  made  since  then,  when  we  think  that,  in  aU  probability.  Dr.  Oharteris,  Dr. 
Lee's  sncocssor  in  the  chair,  differs,  in  his  teaching,  from  the  Confession  of  Faith 
much  more  widely  than  Dr.  Lee  eyer  did,«nd  yet  he  is  considered  supremely  ortho- 
dox, whereas  the  stigma  of  heresy  was  attached  to  the  other  aU  his  life.** 

And  this  change  and  gain  to  humanity  are  due  to  the  grad- 
ual progress  of  unbelief  alike  inside  and  outside  the  churches. 
Take,  from  differing  churches,  two  recent  illustrations.  The  late 
Principal,  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  a  strict  Calvinist,  in  his  im- 
portant work  on  *'  Biblical  Theology,''  claims  that  '^  all  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture  are  alike  to  be  deferred  to,  as  presenting  to  us 
the  mind  of  God.''    Yet  the  Reverend  Doctor  of  Divini^  also 
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says :  ''We  find  in  their  writings  [i.  e.,  in  the  writings  of  the 
saored  authors]  statements  which  no  ingenuity  can  reconcile  with 
what  modem  research  has  shown  to  be  the  scientific  truth/'  At  the 
last  Southwell  Diocesan  Church-of -England  Conference,  at  Derby, 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  presiding,  the  Bey.  J.  G.  Bichardson 
said  of  the  Old  Testament  that ''  it  was  no  longer  honest,  or  even 
safe,  to  deny  that  this  noble  literature,  rich  in  all  the  elements  of 
moral  or  spiritual  grandeur,  given — so  the  Ghurch  had  always 
taught  and  would  always  teach — ^under  the  inspiration  of  Almighty 
Ood,  wafs  sometimes  mistaken  in  its  science,  was  sometimes  inac- 
curate in  its  history,  and  sometimes  relative  and  accommo- 
datory  in  ita  morality.  It  resumed  theories  of  the  physical  world 
which  science  had  abandoned  and  could  never  resume ;  it  con- 
tained passages  of  narrative  which  devout  and  temperate  men  pro- 
nounced discredited  both  by  external  and  internal  evidence ;  it 
praised,  or  justified,  or  approved,  or  condoned,  or  tolerated  con- 
duct which  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  conscience  of  the  Chris- 
tian alike  condemned.''  Or — as  I  should  urge — ^the  gain  to 
to  humanity  by  unbelief  is  that  the ''  teaching  of  Christ "  has  been 
modified,  enlarged,  widened,  and  humanized,  and  that  ''the 
conscience  of  the  Christian  "  is,  in  quantity  and  quality,  made 
fitter  for  the  ever-increasing  additions  of  knowledge  of  these  later 
and  more  heretical  days. 

Chables  Bbadlaugh. 
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BY  THE  HOK.  IGNATIUS  DOKKELLY. 


This  book*  contains  the  saddest,  the  most  pathetic^  the  most 
tragic  story  ever  told  in  the  history  of  literature.  But  ttiat  which 
we  read  between  the  lines  is  infinitely  sadder  and  more  touching 
than  that  which  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative.  It  is 
not  alone  a  biography  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  unhappy 
of  Americans^ — a  woman  of  noble  heart,  penetrating  inteUeot, 
and  profound  genius  ;  but  it  is  told  by  one  who,  however  related 
to  the  subject  of  the  narrative  by  ties  of  kindred,  has  not  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  cause  for  which  she  sacrificed  her 
happiness  and  her  life ;  by  one  who,  in  fact,  rather  justifies  the 
blows  by  which  she  was  driven  to  the  mad-house  and  the  grave. 

We  are  told  that  Aristarchus,  of  Samoa,  maintained,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  that  the  earth 
turned  on  its  own  axis  and  revolved  about  the  sun.  The  world 
universally  concedes  to-day  that  the  philosopher  of  Samos  was 
right ;  but  his  intelligent  contemporaries  res^arded  the  doctrine 
as  so  absurd,  as  so  violent  a  contradiction  of  tne  evidence  of  their 
own  senses,  as  so  repellant  to  the  teachings  of  their  scientists  and 
the  beliefs  of  th«ir  ancestors,  that  Aristarchus  very  nearly  paid 
for  his  theory  with  his  life. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  Samian  philosopher  had  been  driven 
insane  by  the  persecutions  of  his  senseless  fellow-citizens,  led,  we 
will  say,  by  his  own  brother,  a  priest  in  one  of  the  heathen 
temples  of  Samos  ;  and  then  suppose  that,  after  some  years  had 
passed,  the  learned  Samians  had  begun  to  conclude  that  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  the  much-abused  theory,  and  that,  at 
least,  it  deserved  serious  and  candid  consideration.  Now,  let  us 
imagine  that  at  this  time  a  nephew  of  Aristarchus,  perceiying 
that  there  was  some  public  curiosity  about  his  distinguished  rela- 
tive, had  written  a  book  without  one  word  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
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theory  which  had  alone  made  his  uncle  illustrious,  but  with  much 
to  urge  in  extenuation  of  the  bigoted  priest  and  his  followers, 
who  had  persecuted  the  great  man  to  madness;  and  you  will  have 
a  pretty  fair  parallel  for  Theodore  Bacon's  "  life  of  Delia 
Bacon/' 

If  Delia  Bacon's  theory,  that  William  Shakspere  was  a  mere 
mask  for  Francis  Bacon,  is  an  absurdity  and  an  insane  delusion, 
and  if  she  was,  indeed,  simply  a  mad  woman,  as  her  brother.  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon,  assured  her  she  was,  when  she  conceiyed  and  pub- 
lished that  theory,  we  may  well  ask  why  her  nephew  now  "  drags 
her  frailties  from  their  dread  abode,"  and  parades  them  before  the 
world.  Has  she  any  more  claim  to  a  biography,  in  that  case, 
than  any  other  of  the  unreasonable  and  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  Bedlam?  If  she  was  simply  the  insane  originator  of  an  im- 
possible conception,  should  not  her  relatives  have  spread  the  nian- 
tle  of  charitable  oblivion  over  her  shattered  life?  Should  they 
not 

•«  Walk  backward,  with  syerted  BMe, 
And  hide  her  ahanM"  t 

A  biography  of  Delia  Bacon  can  only  be  justified  by  a  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  theory  with  which  her  life  is  identified.  Any- 
thing less  than  that  is  to  stir  the  dust  of  the  lunatic  dead  for 
commercial  purposes ;  it  is  to  exhibit  her,  straight-jacket  and  all, 
to  an  unsympathetic  public,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration. 

If  Delia  Bacon  was  not  insane  when  she  framed  and  uttered 
that  theory,  if  she  was  right  in  her  views, — as  right  as  Aristarchus 
of  Samos  was  in  his  day, — then  she  deserves  a  hundred  biographies 
to  be  written  by  tender  and  loving  friends,  with  reverent  eyes  and 
enthusiastic  admiration.  If  she  was  right,  then  was  she,  indeed, 
the  profoundest  thinker  of  her  age,  with  a  sweep  of  thought  and 
depth  of  penetration  a  thousand  miles  beyond  the  shallow  great 
ones  of  her  generation.  If  she  was  right,  she  deserves  to  be  hon- 
ored as  a  martyr  to  the  truth,  who  stood  nobly  up  in  the  arena  of 
the  world  until  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild  beasts  of  public  opin- 
ion. There  are  many  now  who  regard  her  as  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can yet  born  ;  they  hope  to  see  her  biography  yet  written  by  some 
one  who  loves,  honors,  and  believes  in  her. 

The  strangest  part  o^  "^^  *'  "■  "''  ^'s  that,  while  Theodore  Bacon 
describes  his  aunt's  g^  ideas  or  fancies,  which  soon 
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after  possessed  her/'  as  if  he  were  describing  some  demoniacal  ob- 
session which  had  hurled  the  victim  upon  the  ground  foaming 
and  writhing,  he,  nevertheless,  recites  facts  which  are  enough  to 
shake  the  belief  of  any  one  gifted  with  a  grain  of  logical  capacity, 
in  the  commonly-accepted  belief.     He  says: 

"TopTore  from  the  plays  that  their  author  must  have  been  a  lawyer,  as  Lord 
CampbeU  dJd«  was  ter  from  diffloult,  and  would  haye  been  very  helpful,  if  the  dem- 
onstration had  stood  alone.  True,  there  was  no  historical  record  of  Shakqwxe's 
ever  haTing  seen  a  law-book,  a  court-room,  or  a  lawyer's  chambers;  and  there  was 
some  trouble  In  imagining  how  the  play-actor  and  theatre-manager,  who  was  writing 
immortal  dramas  before  he  was  thirty,  and  died,  after  Toluminous  authorship,  at 
flfty-two,  could  have  acquired  what  Lord  CampbeU  calls  'the  familiar,  profounda 
and  accurate  knowledge  he  displayed  of  juridical  principles  and  practice."* 

The  reader  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  man  who  writes  this 
would,  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  human  mind,  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  Shakspere  did  not,  therefore,  produce  the  plays  which  go 
by  his  name.  For  if  the  real  author  was  unquestionably  a  lawyer, 
and  if  Shakspere  was  not  a  lawyer,  then  it  follows,  "as  the  night 
the  day,''  that  Shakspere  could  not  have  written  the  plays;  and, 
therefore,  that  so  much  of  the  writer's  aunt's  theories  as  denied 
Shakspere's  authorship  was  not  a  maniacal  '*  possession,"  or  (as 
Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  expressed  it)  a  "  delirious  fancy,"  but  grave 
and  sober  truth.  But  does  Theodore  Bacon  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion? Not  at  all.  He  walks  up  to  it,  looks  over  the  fence  into  it, 
and  then  shies  off  from  it,  in  an  inconsequential  fashion,  worthy 
of  the  incongruities  of  Bedlam  itself.    He  continues: 

"  But  when  the  eminent  Dr.  BuoknUl,  not  oontroyertlng  the  argument  of  Lord 
OampbeU.  proredas  deariy  that  Shakqwre '  had  paid  an  amount  of  attention  to  sub- 
jects of  medical  interest  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  which  has  served  as  the 
basis' of  the  proposition  that  'he  had  devoted  seven  good  years  of  his  Ufe  to  the 
practice  of  the  law,'  he  hindered  rather  than  helped  to  understand  the  real  life  of  the 
dramatist  So  when  another  proves  that  .  .  .  the  poet,  so  weU  versed  was  he  in 
warfare,  must  have  served  a  campaign  or  two  In  the  Low  Countries ;  another  that  he 
must  have  been  a  Roman  Catholic  In  religion ;  while  another  shows  him  to  have 
been  necessarily  a  Puritan ;  another  that  his  prodigious  wealth  of  allusions  to  and 
phrases  from  the  then-untranslated  Oreek  and  Latin  authors  proves  his  broad  and 
deep  erudition,— the  understanding  consents  to  one  demonstration  after  another,  but 
may  possibly  be  staggered  if  called  to  accept  them  aU  together." 

In  other  words,  this  is  Theodore  Bacon's  mode  of  reasoning  : 
It  is  demonstrated,  he  says  : 

1.  That  the  real  author  of  the  plays  was  a  lawyer. 

2.  William  Shakspere  was  not  a  lawyer. 

3.  Therefore,  William  Shakspere  did  not  write  the  plays. 
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So  &r,  80  good  ;  but  he  goes  on.: 

1.  The  real  aathor  had  given  great  attention  to  medicine. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  William  Shakspere  had  studied 
that  or  any  other  subject. 

3.  Therefore,  the  probabilities  are  that  William  Shakspere  did 
not  write  the  plays. 

Then  he  goes  a  step  further  : 

L  The  real  author  knew  so  much  of  war  that  he  must  have 
served  in  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries. 

2.  William  Shakspere  was  never,  so  &r  as  we  know,  in  the 
Low  Countries  or  in  the  army. 

3.  Therefore,  William  Shakspere  could  not  have  written  the 
plays. 

Then  he  advances  another  step  : 

1.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  author  of  the  plays  was  a 
Boman  Catholic,  and  by  others  that  he  was  a  Puritan. 

2.  William  Shakspere  "  died  a  Catholic,''  and  he  could  not 
have  been,  i^  the  same  time,  both  Catholic  and  Puritan. 

3.  It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that  William  Shakspere  wrote 
the  plays. 

And  then  he  advances  still  another  step  : 

1.  The  real  author  of  the  plays  was  a  man  of  immense  erudi- 
tion, familiar  with  the  untranslated  Oreek  and  Boman  classics. 

2.  William  Shakspere  left  school  at  fourteen,  with  such  scn^ 
of  learning  as  the  shabby  little  school  at  Stratford,  with  its  one 
teachor,  could  give  him. 

3.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  William  Shakspere  wrote  the 
plays. 

So  far  it  is  plain  sailing,  and  every  syllogiBm  leads  directly  and 
positively  to  the  conclusion  that  William  Shakqpere  did  not 
write  the  plays.  But  Theodore  Bacon  has  one  more  piopositioii, 
which  forever,  in  his  judgment,  doses  the  argument.  He  says 
in  effect : 

1.  We  know  of  no  man  who  pooooosed  all  these  extraordinary 
qualifications. 

2.  We  know  William  Shakspere  did  not  possess  them. 

3.  ThorefoTO,  we  are  '' staggured  "  into  the  belief,  by  this  «s 
cumulated  proof,  that  William  Shakspore  must  have  written  the 
pbjs!     Amy  ono  of   these  arguments  separatriy  would   have 

LMtahtisliaB  h ! 
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If  Theodore  Bacon  had  not  been  absolutely  devoid  of  that 
which  men  call  the  reasoning  faculty,  might  he  not  have  wrought 
out  a  proposition  something  like  this  ? — 

1.  Francis  Bacon,  it  is  conceded,  possessed  a  great  intellect, 
— ^the  greatest  that  has  ever  dwelt  on  this  earth. 

2.  Francis  Bacon  possessed,  according  to  Macaulay,  the  poeti- 
cal faculty ;  he  had  '^  the  most  exquisitely-constructed  intellect 
that  has  ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of  men/' 

3.  Francis  Bacon  possessed  the  very  style  of  the  great  poet. 
Alexander  Smith  says  of  him  :  '^  He  seems  to  have  written  his 
essays  with  the  pen  of  Shakespeare.'' 

4.  Francis  Bacon  was  an  accomplished  lawyer. 

5.  Francis  Bacon  had  studied  medicine  all  his  life.  He  had 
been  always,  as  he  himself  says,  "  puddering  in  physic." 

6.  He  had  spent  three  years  in  France  during  a  civil  war, 
and  he  probably  passed  through  the  Low  Gountries  on  his  way  to 
and  from  Paris;  and  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  Shakespeare  plays 
are  laid  in  the  very  portions  of  France  which  he  is  known  to  have 
visited. 

7.  He  was  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
his  philosophical  writings  abound  with  quotations  from  those 
very  untranslated  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  whom  there  are  so 
many  allusions  in  the  plays. 

8.  He  took  no  part  in  the  religious  contentions  of  his  time, 
and  was  liberal  enough  to  see  the  ''soul  of  goodness"  in  all  sects; 
and  his  real  belief,  as  revealed  in  his  writings,  might,  therefor^, 
naturally  enough,  be  a  matter  of  question. 

9.  As  the  man  William  Shakspere  possessed  none  of  these 
qualifications,  and  as  we  must,  therefore,  look  elsewhere  for  the 
author,  is  it  not  possible,  nay  probable,  that  Francis  Bacon  may 
have  been  the  real  writer  of  the  plays  ? 

10.  Could  not  Delia  Bacon  have  considered,  at  least,  the  pos- 
sibility and  probability  of  the  truth  of  such  a  theory  without  being 
charged  with  "  delirious  fancies,"  or  the  incoherent  extravagan- 
cies of  insanity, — and  that,  too,  by  pepple  who  had  not  given  one 
hour  to  the  study  of  the  Shakespeare  plays  where  she  had  given 
years  ?  Should  not  ignorance  have  been  modest  and  silent  in  the 
presence  of  such  laborious  learning  ? 

But  no  such  mode  of  reasoning  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
Theodore  Bacon. 
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The  strangest  part  of  his  carious  work  is  found  in  the  fact 
that,  while  he  undoubtedly  indorses  the  course  of  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon  in  assuring  Delia  that  she  was  insane  because  she  believed 
that  Francis  Bacon  wrote  the  Shakespeare  plays,  he  at  the  same 
time  quotes,  "without  dissent,  utterances  which  show  conclusiyely 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  that  Shakspere  could  haye  written 
them.     He  says,  page  51 : 

"  But  whUe  she  (DelU  Bmod]  wms  fbrminff  snoh  naw  and  helpful  friendships  as 
this  one,  kindly  Udernnt,  if  not  more,  of  her  great  idea,  she  was  finding,  as  she 
thonght,  ftoes  of  her  own  hoosehold.  A  letter  to  her  oldest  tarother,  dated  that  same 
month,  makes  it  plain  that  she  had  broached  her  theory  to  him  also;  that  his  grare, 
oool  Judgment  had  refused  to  entertain  it,  and  that  frankly  and  wUh/oree,  as  his 
nature  was,  he  had  so  deolarsd,  dissuading  her  from  oherishing  it,  as  a  delirioua 
ftmey," 

In  other  words,  while  Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  philosopher, 
scholar,  and  poet,  was  writing  to  Delia  Bacon,  ''I  am  deeply 
gratified  to  obserye  the  power  of  statement  and  the  adequateness 
of  the  problem  which  this  sketch  of  your  argument  eyinces,''  her 
brother,  the  Bey.  Leonard  Bacon,  whose  calling  would  imply  that 
he  had  not  made  the  profligate  literature  of  the  play-house  an 
especial  study,  was  telling  her,  *'  with  force, *'  that  she  was  crazy! 
And  then,  this  illogical  Theodore  Bacon  says,  speaking  of 
Shakspere : 

"No  word  or  hint  seems  erer  to  have  escaped  him  to  show  that  he  cared  for,  or 
•Ten  owned,  the  miraculous  oflhpring  which  had  fallen  from  him.  There  Is  no  word 
or  syUahle  in  aU  the  world  to  indicate  that  the  man,  whose  multiftaious  learning  is 
the  wonder  of  the  third  century  after  him,  ever  owned  a  book,  or  erer  saw  one,  al- 
though he  brought  together  and  left  behind  him  a  fkir  estate.  Nor  ia  there  to  be  found, 
in  aU  the  world,  of  this  profuse  and  Toluminous  author,  of  this  bosom-friend  of  poets, 
and  printers,  and  actors,  so  much  as  the  scratch  of  a  pen  on  paper,  except  the  three 
signatures  upon  his  WiU.  .  .  .  Yet,  of  his  less  famous  contemporaries,  there  are 
autograph  manuscripts  in  abundance.  Bven  of  his  forerunners  by  centuries  there  are 
extant  writings  infinitely  more  plenty  than  the  scanty  subscriptions  to  a  legal  instru- 
ment, Petrarch  died  two  centuries  and  a  halt  Dante  three  centuries  before  him; 
yet  the  manuscripts  of  both  abound,  while  of  him  who  was  greater  than  either,  and 
wasalmost  of  our  own  time,  there  ia  nothing  but  the  mean  and  sordid  WUl  to  show 
that  he  erer  put  pen  to  ptapvr." 

Surely  this  reads  as  if  the  man  who  wrote  it  did  not  belieye 
that  the  signer  of  that  '^  sordid  Will^'  was  the  author  of  the 
plays.  But  no, — ^he  had  just  told  us,  without  a  word  of  dissent  or 
reproach,  that  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  had  assured  his  sister,  '^  with 
his  graye;  cool  judgment,"  and  "  with  force,  as  his  nature  was," 
that  disbelief  in  the  poa^^ *  °^tford  as  the  author  of  the 
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most  profound  and  learned  works  known  to  man,  was  ''  a  delirious 
fancy/'  and,  inferentially,  in  itself  evidence  of  insanity. 

Theodore  Bacon  quotes  also  a  passap^e  from  Delia's  writings, 
of  the  keenest  and  most  incisive  kind,  touching  that  problem 
which  must  present  itself  to  every  thoughtful  mind, — to  wit:  how 
it  com^  that  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  (and  surely  the 
author  of  the  plays  is  to  be  esteemed  such)  could  have  passed 
through  the  world  without  making  some  impress,  however  slight, 
upon  the  events  of  his  age.  If  the  penetrating  thoughts  in  the 
following  passage  grew,  as  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, out  of  insanity,  then  it  would  be  well  if  Heaven  would  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  stupid  multitude,  the  whole  Bacon 
family  included,  with  a  universal  lunacy  of  the  same  kind  : 

"  Snrelj  we  have  negmtlTes  enough  alrettdy.  If  he  [Shakspare]  did  not  steal  the 
deer.  wOljon  tell  ns  what  one  mortal  thing  he  did  dot  He  wrote  the  iilaja.  Bnt 
did  the  man  who  wrote  the  plays  do  nothing  else  t  Are  there  not  some  torsgone  oon- 
elusions  in  them  ff— some  intimations,  and  round  ones,  too.  that  he  who  wrote  them, 
hehewhohemajr,  has  had  experiences  of  some  sort!  Do  such  things  as  these,  that 
theplajsarefuUof,  begin  in  the  fingers' ends!  Canyonfindthemln  an  ink-homt 
Can  jou  sharpen  them  out  of  a  goose^iuill  t  .  •  .  Has  this  man's  Ufto  been  aU 
plaiff  Has  there  been  no  earnest  in  it  t— no  acting  in  his  own  name!  Has  he  dealt 
erermore  with  second-hand  reports,  unreal  shadowi^  and  mockeries  of  things!  Has 
there  been  no  personal  grapple  with  realitiss  here  t  .  •  •  Did  not  JEschylus  fight 
atSalamist  Did  not  Scipio  teach  Terence  how  to  msrshal  his  men  and  wing  his  words! 
And  was  not  Socrates  as  brave  at  Potidsa  and  DeUum  as  he  was  in  the  market- 
placet  And  did  not  C«sar,  the  author,  km  his  miUionst  But  this  giant  wrestler 
and  warrior  of  ours,  with  the  essence  of  aU  the  battles  of  aU  the  ages  in  his  nenres,— 
with  the  blood  of  a  new  Adam  bubbling  in  his  yeins,  -he  cannot  be  permitted  to  leap 
out  of  those  eyerlasting  buskins  of  his  long  enough  to  have  a  brush  with  this  one  Uve 
deer,  but  theoritios  must  hare  out  their  speotaolss,  and  be  down  upon  him  with  their 
objections.** 

And  how  profound  and  how  brilliant  is  this  exegesis,  taken 
like  the  last,  from  her  Putnam  Magazine  article: 

"Oondemned  to  look  fbrthe  author  of  Hamlet  hlmsslf— the  subtle  Hamlet  of  the 
unlTorsity,  the  courtlj  Hamlet,  *the  gjimm  of  fsshloB  and  the  mould  of  form  *— in  that 
dirtj,  doggish  group  of  players,  who  came  into  the  scene  summoned  Uke  a  pack  of 
hounds  to  his  service,  the  very  tone  of  his  courtesy  to  them,  with  its  princely  conde- 
scension, with  its  arduous  f  ormaUty,  only  serving  to  make  the  great,  Impassable  social 
gulf  between  them  the  more  evident,— oompelled  to  look  in  that  Ignominous  group, 
with  its  fkithful  portraiture  of  the  players  of  that  time  (taken  from  the  Uf e  by  one 
who  had  had  deslings  with  them),  fbr  the  princely  scholar  himself  In  his  author, 
how  could  we  understand  him,— the  enlgmatkal  Hamlet,— with  the  thoughts  of  the 
ages  in  his  foregone  conclusions  r 

And  where  have  the  microscopical  wrigglers  over  the  words  of 
the  great  text, — the  entomologists  of  criticism,  who  are  content 
to  spend  their  years  over  a  misplaced  syllable, — where  have  any  of 
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them  reached  into  the  heart  of  the  mighty  mystery^  and  touched 
the  very  soul  of  the  poet^  as  in  these  lines  ? — 

*'He  (the  real  author]  carries  the  court  perfame  with  him,  nnccmflOioiMli;  wher- 
erer  he  goes;  among  mohs  of  artlBans  that  will  not  'keep  their  teeth  clean ' ;  Into  the 
ranks  of  'greasy  citizens'  and  'rude  mechanicals' ;  into  ooontry  feasts  and merrj* 
makings ;  among '  prettj  low-hom  lasses,'  'the  queens  of  curds  and  cheese,'  and  into 
the  heart  of  that  forest  'where  there  is  no  dock.'  He  looks  into  Arden  and  into  East- 
cheap  from  the  court  stand-point,  not  from  these  into  the  court ;  and  he  is^as  much  a 
prince  with  Poins  and  Bardolph  as  he  is  when  he  enters  and  throws  open  to  us»  with- 
out awe,  without  consciousness,  the  most  delicate  mysteries  of  the  royal  preeence." 

And  where  can  be  found  a  more  magnificent  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  the  real  author  of  the  plays  than  in  the  following  ? — 

"  The  faintly'Umned  outlines  of  the  nucleus  which  that  name  once  included  are 
aU  gone  long  ago,  dissolyed  in  the  splendors,  dilated  into  the  infinities,  which  this 
modem  Shakespeare  dwells  in.  It  is  Shakespeare,  the  au^utr,  that  we  now  know 
only,  the  author  of  these  worlds  of  prof oundest  art,  these  thought-crowded  worlds, 
which  modem  reading  discovers  in  these  printed  pages  of  his.  It  is  the  posthumous 
Shakespeare  of  the  posthumous  volume  that  we  now  know  only.  No,  not  even  that;  it 
is  only  the  work  itself  that  we  now  know  hy  that  name— the  phenomenon,  and  not  its 
beginning.  For,  with  each  new  study  of  the  printed  page,  further  ^nd  further  behind 
it,  deeper  and  deeper  into  regi<nis  where  no  man  so  much  as  undertakes  to  foUow  it, 
retreats  the  power,  which  is  for  us  aU  already,  as  truly  as  if  we  had  confessed  it  to 
ourselves,  the  unknown,  the  unnamed." 

And  the  woman  who  could  write  profound  criticism  in  this 
magnificent  style  has  been  set  down  by  the  witlings  of  the  civi- 
lized worlds  for  thirty-odd  years^  as  a  lunatic,  who  had  conceived 
a  theory  worthy  of  the  mad-house  ! 

Again,  speaking  of  the  man  of  Stratford,  she  says,  after  show- 
ing how  many  illusions  of  the  world's  youth  had  been  dissipated : 

"  Let  him  alone  I  We  will  keep  this  one  mighty  coi^urer  still,  even  in  the  place 
where  men  most  do  congregate ;  and  nobody  shaU  sUr  a  hair  on  his  impossible  old 
head,  or  trouble  him  with  a  question.  He  shall  stand  there  still,  pulling  interminable 
splendors  out  of  places  where  they  never  could  have  been  ;  that  is  the  charm  of  It ; 
he  shall  stand  there  rubbing  those  few  sickly  play-house  manuscripts  of  his,  or  a  few 
old,  musty  play-house  novels,  and  wringing  from  them  the  very  wine  of  all  our  life ; 
showering  from  their  greasy  folds  the  gems  and  gold  of  aU  the  ages  I  He  shaU  stand 
there,  spreading,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  for  a  single  night,  in  a  dirty  theatre, '  to 
complete  a  purchase  that  he  had  a  mind  to,'  the  feasts  of  the  immortal  gods,  and 
before  our  lips  can,  by  any  chance,  have  reached  even  the  edge  of  those  cups  that 
open  doors  into  infinity,  when  the  show  has  served  his  purpose,  be  shall  whiric  It  aU 
away  again,  and  leave  no  wreck  behind,  except  by  accident ;  and  none  shall  remon- 
strate, or  say  hiin  *  wherefore  t '  He  shall  stand  there  stlU,  for  us  aU— the  magidan ; 
nature's  one,  complete,  Incontestable,  gorgeous  triumph  over  the  impossibilities  of 


Thepdore  Bacon  could  copy  all  this  into  his  book  and  then, 
without  a  word  of  disser '  ^h,  apology  or  extenuation. 
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could  insert  also  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon's  letter  to  Delia,  written  in 
1856, — ^he  calls  it  '^  a  lonji^  and  most  wise,  considerate,  and  affec- 
tionate letter," — in  which  that  profound  Shakesperean  critic  re- 
marks :  ''  Yon  know  perfectly  well  that  the  great  world  does  not 
care  a  sixpence  who  wrote  ^  Hamlet '!''  And  he  assures  her  that 
her  ^^  theory  about  Shakespeare  "  is  a  delusion;  that  she  is  in  an 
''  enchanted  wood,'' — in  other  words,  insane  already;  and  that  for 
five  years  he  has  thought  so;  and  that  she  had  better  publish  her 
work  as  a  fiction  !  He  tells  her  that  ''  some  passages  "of  his  letter 
**  were  written  with  the  consciousness  that  i>ey  would  be  painful  to 
her,"  and  he  concludes — not  by  sendingherany  money  to  help  her 
in  her  dire  distress,  but — by  ''commending  her  u>  the  watchful- 
ness and  covenant  love  of  the  God  of  our  father  and  mother  "! 

A  cooler  specimen  of  cruel,  insolent,  hypocritical  cold-blooded- 
ness it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  He  writes  to  an  over-wrought, 
under-fed,  under-clothed,  unhappy  woman,  to  whom  he  has 
rendered  little  or  no  pecuniary  assistance  during  her  five  years' 
absence  in  England,  assuring  her  that  she  is  crazy,  and  has  been 
any  time  during  all  those  five  years,  and  advising  her  to  turn  the 
fruits  of  her  laborious  studies,  her  magnificent  penetration,  her 
subtle  critical  analysis,  into  a  romance, — an  amusing  story-book  ! 
No  wonder  poor  Delia  refused  to  answer  that  letter,  and  writes  to 
Hawthorne  : 

"  I  hare  fluflbred,  past  the  power  of  tongue  or  pen  to  say  how  nraoh,  from  his 
H^*iifM>—  and  ooldnesB  and  desertion  of  me,  bat  I  have  alwajs  apologised  for  him. 
.  .  .  Bnt  I  do  not  think  there  i*  any  heeling  for  this.  .  .  .  He  knows  how  to 
express  himself  aooording  to  the  prescribed  mles  of  Christian  kindness,  when  he  is 
most  omeL  This  is  a  very  fraternal  letter  on  the  sorfaoe.  .  .  .  It  is  necessary 
that  yon  shonld  know  what  fatal  misunderstanding  it  is  that  separates  me  from  my 
natural  helpers.  ...  I  hare  nerer  written  to  them  for  any  aid.  I  would  have 
diedflrst" 

Here  is  a  brother  who  has  done  almost  nothing  for  his  sister 
for  five  years, — ^he  appears  to  have  sent  her  fifty  dollars  during 
that  time  ! — she  has  struggled  with  the  most  wretched  poverty  in 
order  to  finish  her  work  and  publish  her  book  ;  she  has  lived  in 
rags,  on  the  charity  of  strangers,  enduring  unheard-of  hard- 
ships ;  and  at  last  he  writes  her  a  letter  assuring  her,  in  the  most 
sanctimonious  manner,  that  she  is  crazy  I 

Mrs.  Farrar  says : 

"She  had  sufHsred  many  prlTattons  during  the  time  that  she  was  writing  her 
book.  She  UTed  on  the  poorest  food«  and  was  often  without  the  means  of  haTing  a  Are 
In  her  ohamber.  She  told  me  that  she  wrote  a  great  part  of  her  large  ootaV^o  volume 
sitting  up  in  bed.  In  order  to  keep  warm." 
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We  need  hoc  atk  ihit  qziotiaa  vbedKr  anj  ga 

tLoo^  be  be  f  onr  tuna  a  brodscr,  i*  j^^ciJied  bi  vriricg  to  a 
voman  wiL4>ic  he  hat  aban-ioccd  acd  dcaiitwi  for  £tc  jeaoy — a 
ki^i-itm:^,  i:::eI>ctsaL  oTer-vo?kcd  woeaiL.  jixtt  g^^jfe^g  a 
trcHen-iocs  lircnrj  tack, — leZing  her  wtih  brstal  fraakBcai  tbaiK 
fbe  if  a  Isi^acic  an-i  cofn!z;es.iii;^  her  to  '"  ibt  wmichfzlzjem  and 
eovenan:  ]oTe  of  God,"  vhUe  he  does  iu>;  se::^!  her  a  pfnry.  Bat 
kt  nj  incnire  vhether  Delia  Bacon  was  ciaasie  a£  the  umm  ber 
brother  wroce  thij  letter.  Xo:  as  alL  and  he  ksitw  it,  for,  oaLj  a 
ii»ii:h  befcrt^,  Hawihome  La»i  vriuen  him  : 


And  not  content  to  pat  into  the  mini  of  the  poor  vozan  the 
poiion  of  the  suspicion  of  ber  own  sanity,  to  work  like  the  miaei 
of  sclphcr,  he  writes  to  Hawthorne,  who  i^  trrinz  to  proccre  a 
publisher  for  her  book,  that  his  protegee  is  insane  !    He  says  : 


If  this  man  had  helped  Delia  Bacon  to  crosB  the  ocean  to  Loo- 
don,  if  he  had  snpported  her  there  with  money  and  kind  vords 
daring  all  those  years  of  struggle,  he  would  not  hare  been  justi- 
fied to  step  between  her  and  the  kind  friend  who  was  laboring  to 
find  her  a  publisher.  Bat  for  one  who  had  done  almost  nothing 
for  her  while  she  was  toiling,  starring,  and  freeiing  in  London, 
thus  to  stab  her  in  the  back,  in  the  name  of  God.  and  seek  to 
bring  her  life-labors  to  nanght,  wonld  have  been  TiHanons  in  anr 
man,  and  was  donbly  damnable  in  a  brother  and  a  minis^r  of 
Christ.  ETen  Theodore  Bacon  admits  that  she  was  sane  nntfl 
some  time  after  she  had  finished  and  published  ber  book.  He 
says  (page  301)  :  ''Before  this  time  [1856]  in  all  that  she  wrote 
C7  did  there  was  nothing  to  mark  a  disordered  inteDect,  mmktsier 
disbelief  in  the  accepted  authorship  of  the  plafft  was  itstif  pr^tf 
of  insanity'' I  Speaking,  in  a  letter  to  Hawth<»iie,  written  after 
ihe  leceiTed  he^  brother's  cruel  epistle,  Delia  Bacon  says : 
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"I  bad  no  heart  to  go  on  till  IreoelYed  the  eeoondPetter  Crom  Hawthorne], 
after  that  {tasauU  itpon  my  reaaon,  I  knew  what  fearfol  risk  I  was  inoorrlng.  what 
my  own  brother  was  prepared  to  say  of  me  in  case  I  failed,  as  I  expected  to,  for  I 
began  to  take  part  against  myself— «  uhu  eiumgh  to  drive  one  mad," 

How  like  a  luminous  star  in  all  this  horrible  darkness  shines 
out  the  beautiful  kindliness  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  !  In  this 
raggedy  poverty-stricken,  deserted  woman,  who  was  driven  by  her 
sharp  necessities  even  to  beg  him  for  money,  he  saw  a  great,  suf- 
fering genius.  His  patience,  his  goodness,  his  kindness,  his 
charity,  were  inexhaustible.  When  her  pride  restrained  her  from 
asking  him  for  help,  he  thrust  it  upon  her,  but  with  such  courtesy 
and  tenderness  as  to  rob  the  gift  of  its  sting.  Here  is  the 
postscript  to  one  of  his  letters,  written  September  24,  1856  : 

"  Ton  saj  nothing  abont  the  state  of  your  fonds.  Pardon  me  for  alluding  to  the 
subject ;  but  yon  promised  to  apply  to  me  in  case  of  need.    I  am  ready." 

And  even  towards  the  last,  when  unreasoning  irritability  fore- 
shadowed the  disintegration  of  ihe  nerve-fibre  and  the  overthrow 
of  that  sovereign  intellect,  he  was  as  kind,  as  gentle,  as  forbear- 
ing as  a  mother  with  her  sick  child.  May  his  memory  be  forever 
loved  and  honored,  in  the  annals  of  this  our  country,  for  his  good- 
ness to  Delia  Bacon ! 

Poor  lady  !  Her  life  closed  in  the  blackest  darkness.  The 
last  sounds  that  rang  in  her  ears,  as  sense  and  memory  left  them, 
were  the  denunciations  of  the  American  critics.  In  her  dementia 
she  could  scarcely  have  conjured  up  beings  more  cruel  and  hideous 
and  utterly  abominable  than  that  howling,  senseless,  ribald  crew. 
Hawthorne  says: 

"If  any  American  erer  wrote  a  word  In  her  behalf.  Miss  Bacon  nerer  knew  it, 
nor  did  L  Our  Journalists  at  once  republished  some  of  the  most  brutal  vituperations 
of  the  English  press,  thus  pelting  their  poor  countrywoman  with  stolen  mud,  without 
even  waiting  to  know  whether  the  ignominy  was  deserred.  And  they  nerer  have 
known  it  to  this  day  and  never  wiU." 

Hawthorne  says  that  '^  it  has  been  the  fate  of  this  remarkable 
book  never  to  have  had  more  than  a  single  reader " ;  but  that 
reader,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  one  of  the  clearest  brains  and  most 
chivalric  souls  in  America, — Mr.  William  D.  O'Connor,  of  the 
Life-Saving  Service,  Washington,  author  of  **  Hamlet's  Note- 
Book.'' 

Did  Delia  Bacon's  work  deserve  to  drop  thus  like  a  plummet 
into  the  depths  of  a  shameful  oblivion  ?  Did  it  deserve  to  be 
VOL.  oxLvm.— NO.  388.  21 
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trampled  under  foot,  unread,  by  the  shrieking,  howling,  jeering 
mob  of  Calibans  who  called  themselves  critics  ?  No ;  a  thousand 
times  no !  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  of  it :  '^  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing in  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  literary  criticism  which  I 
think  half  so  good/'  And  he  was  so  moved  by  the  force  of  the 
argument  that,  while  fearing  to  follow  it,  as  a  convert  and 
martyr,  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  he,  nevertheless,  put  forth 
such  oracular  and  significant  utterances  as  this : 

**  The  SgTptiaa  rerdiot  of  the  Shakesperean  sodetlee  comes  to  mind»  that  he  was 
aJOYlal  actor  and  manager.  I  cannot  many  this  fact  to  his  Terse.  Other  adsiirable 
men  hare  led  Ures  In  some  sort  of  keeping  with  their  thought;  bat  this  man  In  wide 
contrast.  .  .  .  Read  the  antique  docnments  extricated,  analysed,  and  compared 
by  the  assldnoos  Dyoe  and  Collier;  and  now  read  one  of  those  skley  sentences— 
aSroUtea— which  seem  to  hare  fkdlen  out  of  heaven,  .  .  .  and  tell  me  If  they 
match. " 

That  able  and  kindly  and  intellectual  woman,  Mrs.  Hawthorne, 

wrote  Delia  Bacon,  August  3,  1856: 

"  I  feel  so  Ignorant  In  the  presence  of  your  extraordinary  learning,  that  It  seems 
absnrd  In  me  even  to  say  what  I  think  of  your  manuscripts,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  It, 
for  I  nerer  read  so  pittfonnd  and  wonderful  a  oritldsm,  and  I  think  there  never  was 
such  a  philosophic  Insight  and  appreciation  since  Lord  Bacon  himself.  .  .  They 
are  wonderful,  magnlfloent" 

And  these  were  the  manuscripts  of  that  book  which  has  had 
but  one  reader  and  a  thousand  brutal  assailants  in  America! 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  the  New  World  to  revise  the  preju- 
diced judgments  of  intolerant  and  unprogressive  England?  Are 
we  anything  yet  but  provincials — colonists?  Had  we  not  better 
throw  overboard,  not  the  tea,  but  the  teachings  of  English  opin- 
ion, drown  them  in  Boston  harbor,  and  frame  a  new  declaration 
of  intellectual  independence?  Have  we  upon  ourselves  the  con- 
genital marks  of  native  and  natural  inferiority,  that  we  must  ask 
another  race,  beneath  us  in  culture,  civilization,  numbers,  and 
wealth,  to  do  our  thinking  for  us? 

Let  us  begin  the  great  revolution  by  striving  to  lift  up  the 
memory  of  poor,  unhappy,  heroic,  gifted  Delia  Bacon.  We 
slaughtered  her  to  please  English  bigotry.  Should  we  not  now  do 
justice  to  her,  that  we  may  begin  to  do  justice  to  ourselves? 

Ignatius  Donnelly. 
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BY    HENBY    CLEWS. 


The  chief  trouble  about  the  railroad  legislation  that  we  have 
hitherto  had  has  been  its  demagogic  character.  The  railroads 
represent,  more  than  anything  else,  the  fabulously-rich  capitalists 
of  this  country.  Every  railroad  company,  in  fact,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  capitalists,  and  to  every  legislative  body  an  object  of  popu- 
lar attack  because  of  the  approbation  of  the  large  majority  of 
voters  who  are  comparatively  poor.  The  incentive  is  very  strong, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  so-called  statesmen  in  State  politics,  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  many  by  the  advocacy  of  measures 
which  appeal  most  strongly  and  directly  to  popular  prejudices. 
The  theory  with  people  in  general  who  think  anything  about 
railroad  affairs,  but  who  do  not  make  a  special  or  a  scientific 
study  of  the  subject,  is  that  rates  for  passengers  and  freights 
should  be  kept  within  a  range  so  as  to  return  only  enough  for 
fixed  charges  and  fair  interest  on  bonds.  They  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  stocks  of  all  the  railroad  companies  were  never  paid 
for  by  the  wealthy  original  owners,  that  the  railroads  have  been 
built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds,  and  that  the  stock  is  nothing 
but  water.  Hence  they  conclude  that  the  earnings  should  not 
return  more  than  four  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  actual  capital  in- 
vested. They  contend  that  the  legislation  by  which  the  com- 
panies received  their  charters  was  largely  obtained  by  unfair  or 
fraudulent  means. 

It  is  presumed,  however,  that  legislatures  have  been  reformed 
since  most  of  the  charters  now  in  existence  were  acquired,  and 
for  this  reason  the  present  trustworthy  representatives  are  dis- 
posed to  take  away  what  was  improperly  granted  by  their  pre- 
decessors. A  fair  sample  of  this  species  of  l^^lative  reform  and 
injustice  has  taken  place  in  Iowa  of  late,  and  its  execution  is 
grinding  down  some  of  the  Western  properties  to  a  non-dividend 
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lerel,  whidi  may  oHmuUd j  throw  the  rsflrottdB  sabject  to  it  into 
the  hmnda  of  receiTen.  Some  peojde  carp  mt  the  legal  decisioos 
enforcing  the  law  in  these  cases,  as  in  the  recent  mlings  of  Jadge 
Brewer.  This,  of  coarse,  arises  both  from  ignorance  of  the  law 
and  from  want  of  o^iacitj  to  distingnish  accnratdy  between  the 
law  itself  and  the  declaration  of  its  execution.  There  are  no 
groonds  for  the  inference  that  Jadge  Brewer^s  decisioiis  hare 
been  in  an j  d^ree  strained  to  faror  the  Granger  element.  I  be- 
liere  his  exposition  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation,  if  tested  bj  the  interpretation  of  the 
highest  trfbnnaL  It  is,  therefore,  beside  the  q^iestion,  and 
merelj  jnggling  with  words  and  phrases,  to  talk  of  error  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  court  in  this  case.  It  maj  satisfy  people 
who  are  hurt,  to  hare  a  tangible  object  like  Judge  Brew^-,  upon 
whom  thej  can  rent  their  wrath,  once  an  intangible  object,  like 
a  defunct  legislature,  cannot  be  attacked, — ^it  is  like  tiring  to 
clutch  the  ghostly  dagger  in  the  plaj. 

What  is,  then,  to  be  done  ?  There  is  no  eridence  except  the 
presomption  of  present  legislators  themselres  that  thej  are  anj 
better  morallj  or  more  irreproachable  or  unapproachable  than 
when  Commodore  Yanderbilt  said  he  found  it  cheaper  to  buj  a 
legislature,  or  the  majority  thereof,  than  to  elect  it.  It  is  also  on 
record  that  another  great  railroad  magnate  has  testified  that  the 
stripe  of  politics  which  might  happen  to  constitute  the  majority 
in  one  of  those  honorable  bodies,  did  not  appreciably  affect  the 
price  necessary  to  purchase  its  rote  in  the  interest  of  any  great 
corporation.  Thus  it  seems  to  hare  been  demonstrated  that  pol- 
iticians hare  more  Tirtue  before  than  after  election.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  legitimately  inferred  that  the  less  money  used  in 
elections  the  better  the  chance  of  electing  men  who  would  really 
represent  the  masses;  and,  also,  that  the  masses  are  harder  to  cor- 
rupt than  their  representatires  choeen  by  the  system  in  which 
money  is  used  either  directly  or  indirectly.  So  it  appears  that  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  State  elections,  at  least,  must  precede 
any  le:islation  not  tainted  with  injustice  at  its  rery  fountain-head. 
And  this  qipliee  not  only  to  railroad  measures,  bat  to  all  paUic 


These  Flections,  howerer,  are  going  deeper  into  the  qnestkm 
which  most  be  met  sooner  cr  f-^—  ^^nn  I  had  at  first  intended. 
The  great  and  prominent  r  te  railroad  le;islation  is 
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one  of  geographical  necessity,  owing  to  the  nature  of  inter-State 
commerce.  Hence  one  State  forcibly,  though  indirectly,  legis- 
lates for  another.     This  is  unconatitutional. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  ctU  seems  to  be  in  Congressional 
legislation,  as  the  conflict  and  discord  of  State  laws  on  the  subject 
only  appear  to  lead  to  greater  confusion  with  every  additional 
enactment,  and  there  is  no  possibility,  that  I  can  see,  of  harmon- 
izing them  by  any  kind  of  arbitration.  The  variety  is  too  large 
and  the  interests  involved  too  diverse  to  expect  any  satisfactory 
consummation  of  this  kind.  National  legislation,  therefore,  is  the 
only  remedy.  A  higher  power  than  State  legislation  furnishes  is 
required  to  deal  with  the  great  railroad  problem.  The  Inter-State- 
Commerce  Act  is  a  fair  experiment  in  this  direction,  and  although 
it  requires  modifications  to  bring  it  into  greater  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  equity,  yet  its  practical  outcome  has  far  exceeded 
what  was  generally  expected  of  it  in  good  results,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  evil  predicted  for  the  experiment  of  its  execution  have 
generally  diminished  to  the  compass  of  ordinary  hills,  at  least — 
if  not  mole-hills.^  With  certain  modifications  in  the  anti-pooling 
clause  and  in  the  long-  and  short-haul  clause,  the  act  can  be  made 
to  meet  the  ends  of  justice  to  the  railroads,  the  farmers,  and  the 
interests  of  commerce  better  than  all  the  enactments  of  both 
State  and  National  legislatures  of  the  past.  With  these  clauses 
remaining  intact,  and  the  consequent  free  competition,  many 
weak  roads  that  have  now  reached  a  paying  basis,  with  a  fair  share 
of  traffic,  must  go  into  the  hands  of  receivera. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  by  a  little  refiection,  the  result  to  which  this 
would  lead.  It  would  cause  an  era  of  consolidations,  and  subse- 
quently put  the  whole  railroad  system  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
wealthy  corporations,  with  a  fair  ultimate  prospect  of  centraliza- 
tion, or  into  a  few  mammoth  trusts  for  the  whole  country,  that 
could  make  rates  accorifing  to  their  arbitrary  will.  The  telegraph 
service  may  be  said  to  be  already  there;  and  why  can  the  railrcMtd 
system  not  *'  get  there  all  the  same  **  ?  It  seems  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  Inter-State  Act  must  stand.  No  person  who  has 
refiected  on  the  circumstances  of  its  enactment,  and  the  careful 
deliberation  connected  therewith,  can  entertain  the  idea  that  there 
is  any  probability  of  its  repeal  in  the  near  future.  The  railroad 
managers  have  accepted,  with  good  grace,  the  situation  imposed 
by  the  law,  thereby  showing  that  they  are  good,  oonservative  eiti- 
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wjnL.2^  'A  \zjt  tj^sxM  reSeered.  -s^  aaii.  wi'tf  wSf?r  rr.r  -c  jc 

jrreca*-     TiJa  if,  TirnLiZj,  wrjs  li*  ffih  «c^;a  i^aZJtii  lie 

\tji  ».:=.f-ftaj;  form,     fc  w*fT,^,  ms  £r«  rl:L<?.,  tsj-sasccAiiJe  azd 
-:i;--^  to  ^jt^i^u-  A^aiz^  es^i  *  aeics: » r>  f^zr  aicre^sesLi.     la 

tiz^i^fz.  »  iSLZer  inzo  a  ccrtnc*.     B-i  a  k;i  ij  cf  lie  Liacer  of 

Ti«:4e  a^r5esi-fei.u,  wiii  fcir,  if  acj,  ei:>fi:ii;rs.  L^re  ae»c  c-f  ibe 
Bat^re;  of  iiJtt  proTtrtiiu  pjfr-cm*!  wriii  -ras  =L*i*  lo  re  rr:keB- 
Tj«:t  LakTe  mZ  't#e<:t  broken-  Tbej  Lire  t*t«i  cf  ibe  r^riLT^  wf  % 
law  w-*:i'>!it  a  iBki/rt.'>c  Tb-ere  hai  bees  co  fcif-^^Lire  pezAltr  lo 
e::fvrc*  tL*  f:Lil=.-eT;t  of  vLe  agreeacirni,  wrL::h  def^cr^uai  inio 
a  flL^^*  f^r:*^  to  iLoat  wLo  ci-iersc^od  h,  arii  berazte  a  icI^iirB 
a(L.l  a  uai^  to  tiifc  few  w-Lo  wert  sinple  er::irii  lo  re-^mrd  h 
U5T>>:^T,  So,  wLrrn  iooked  a:  in  tie  lirri  of  rh^se  tisccric 
ereiiU,  the  «;d-p<x.li::^  cl^iise,  af^er  all.  is  n:-^  m- 
ii:^:;Klc«.  It  finplj  prohibiud  the  v^sjcL^  f^r^?*?  of  ihe 
t^en:'  m<*t:i.gi  a;  ComirisEicriier  Firk'«  off.ce — whicii  Mr.  Fink 
himself  ecphon:o:iilT  terxnad  •*  lOTe-feafrU.'' 

A  elaoie  that  voiild  afford  trerj  rallr:«si  nci  b:ii::  for  ulieric^r 
paiposea,  like  the  We*t  Shore,  Xi^kel  Ka:e,  and  cenain  oiheis. 
a  chance  to  get  a  fair  and  liring  ihare  of  tra^c,  or  iha:  vonid 
proride  a  modified  pooling  system  enforcicd  bj  a  larg^  enxich 
peiialij  to  insure  ^eci&c  performance.  wo:iIi  pr:  rsiblj  m:kke  the 
Inter-State  Law  generallj  acceptable  to  all  parties  a^ected  by  its 
execration.  The  recent  meeting  of  railroad  managers  at  Mr. 
Kerpont  Mcvgan'i  rwidence  prored  that  the  contrt>Iling  spirit  of 
the  lailnwdi  has  been  l»oaght  into  harmony  with  the 
leatona  dt  the  Inter-State  Law,  althon^  the  railroad 
wwtilmi^oppoiedtoitywhenitvaiaiacled.  Thiai 
them^«j|M|Bttfnc^ 
lav.  Ti^iMBSnii^iB^kiB£tuiee.l!aTeprirv«ds^i^fiuImre& 
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One  great  difficulty  that  present  railroad  legislators  have  to 
contend  with  is  the  evil  methods  of  railroad  building  and  exten- 
sion. A  great  deal  of  the  mileage  of  the  last  two  years  has  been 
premature,  and  doubtless  for  speculative  purposes.  Host  of  it 
has  been  constructed,  however,  by  old  companies  who  had  good 
credit  to  float  bonds  and  could  raise  all  the  money  required. 
Hence  there  has  been  but  little  financial  embarrassment  arising 
from  the  too  rapid  construction.  But  people  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that  a  great  deal  of  this  building  has  been  in  the  interest  of 
speculative  directors  and  their  friends,  who,  for  a  mere  song,  had 
bought  up  barren  lands,  considered  worthless  because  there  was  no 
means  of  transportation.  But  these  lands  soon  become  immensely 
valuable  for  sites  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  The  construction 
companies  by  which  these  roads  were  generally  built,  raised  the 
cost  to  the  highest  possible  figures,  in  order,  I  fear,  to  make  divi- 
dends for  the  construction  stockholders.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  directors  connected  with  these  construction  schemes  have  been 
exceedingly  prosperous,  while  the  stockholders  of  the  roads  have 
grown  poor  in  an  inverse  ratio.  The  dividends  of  the  latter  have 
disappeared.  The  new  mileage  for  the  past  year,  much  of  which, 
I  apprehend,  has  been  made  on  this  principle,  was  about  twenty- 
one  thousand  miles,  which  is  greater  than  the  entire  mileage  of 
Great  Britain.  There  should  be  additions  to  the  Inter-State 
Law,  or  a  special  law  regulating  the  methods  of  construction  com- 
panies, which  are  probably  doing  more  to  demoralize  the  railroad 
system — and  doing  it  very  insidiously,  too — than  any  other  factor 
connected  with  these  great  arteries  of  the  country's  prosperity. 

Legislative  reform  is  greatly  needed  in  the  matter  of  railroad 
reports,  especially  for  the  safety  of  investors,  and  to  prevent 
speculative  abuses  among  railroad  officials  and  their  friends  and 
favorites.  There  should  be  statements  issued  annually,  or  per- 
haps more  frequently,  upon  the  truth  of  which  everybody  might 
rely.  These  should  be  sworn  statements,  and  should  bear  the 
signatures  of  at  least  three  of  the  directors.  These  directors 
should  be  required  to  call  to  their  aid  expert  accountants,  and 
should  have  placed  at  their  disposal  all  the  books  of  the  company 
or  corporation  and  all  the  other  papers  necessary  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  their  report.  The  correctness  of  the  statement,  when 
issued,  would  then  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  an  investor  in 
LrOndon,  Paris,  or  Berlin  could  buy  or  sell  on  his  own  jud^ent, — 
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an  experiment  which,  under  existing  arrangements,  might  prove 
very  costly.  It  is  proverbial  that  a  railroad  statement  now  is  de- 
fective in  the  most  essential  particulars,  and,  to  put  it  mildly, 
usually  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  According  to  one  plan  ap- 
proved by  railroad  companies,  the  statement  published  to-day,  for 
instance,  is  made  to  show  a  surplus  of  many  millions,  but  there  is 
nothing  said  about  an  open  construction  account  to  which  the 
surplus  is  debtor.  On  this  favorable  showing  (with  this  suppressio 
veri)  the  stock  goes  up  and  the  insiders  quickly  unload  upon  the 
investment  public.  The  following  statement,  which  comes  out 
six  months  later,  shows  that  the  surplus  has  been  us^  to  settle 
the  construction  indebtedness.  The  surplus  has  disappeared  ; 
consequently  the  stock  suffers  a  serious  decline.  Those  who 
bought  on  the  strength  of  the  large  surplus  sell  out,  on  being  in- 
formed of  its  distribution.  Then  the  inside  sharks  come  forward 
again  and  purchase  at  reduced  prices,  probably  at  a  depreciation 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  points  or  more,  and  keep  their  stock  until  the 
next  periodical  appearance  of  the  bogus  surplus.  Thus  the  in- 
siders grow  rich,  while  the  outsiders  become  poor.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  abuse  is  a  sworn  statement  at  regular  intervals, 
and  if  the  directors  should  commit  perjury,  they  would  render 
themselves  liable  to  state-prison :  if  a  few  of  them  should  be 
tempted  to  fall  into  the  trap,  and  be  made  examples  of  in  this 
way,  nothing  would  do  more  to  work  a  speedy  reform  in  this  con- 
temptible method  of  book-keeping. 

I  would  also  suggest  a  change  iu  the  character  of  the  di- 
rectors. Those  usually  chosen  for  this  office  now  are  men  who 
have  vast  interests  of  their  own,  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb 
their  entire  time  and  thoughts.  They  are  selected  mainly,  on  ac- 
count of  their  high-sounding  names,  to  give  tone  to  the  corpora- 
tion and  solidify  its  credit,  in  order  that  the  lambs  of  speculation 
may  have  proper  objects  in  whom  confidence  can  be  reposed  and 
no  questions  asked.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration is  frequently  intrusted  to  one  man,  who  runs  the  busi- 
ness to  suit  his  own  individual  interests. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  chairs  be  instituted  in  several  of  our 
colleges,  to  be  filled  by  professors  who  have  passed  through  all  the 
principal  departments  of  a  railroadg||||eexperience.  And  in  addi- 
tion they  should  be  possessed  o^^^^Hkerary  and  scientific  edu- 
cation.   These  general  exped^^^^^H^  matters  should  have 
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in  charge  the  education  of  young  men^  and  award  diplomas  to 
them  as  Expert  Railroad  Directors.  Then  I  would  make  it  in- 
cumbent upon  every  railroad  company  to  have  one  or  more  of  these 
graduates  in  every  directory,  at  a  salary,  say,  equal  to  that  of  a 
Senator  or  Member  of  Congress.  Every  such  director  should  know 
thoroughly  all  there  is  toxknow  about  railroad  book-keeping,  rail- 
road building,  and  railroad  management  generally.  His  position 
should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  his  diploma 
awarded  only  on  the  most  searching  examination  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office.  The  position  should  be  made  as  desirable  and 
attractive  as  that  of  any  of  the  learned  professions  ;  capability  and 
character  being  the  principal  tests  of  fitness  for  the  selection  to 
any  vacaney. 

There  should  also  be  public  accountants,  who  have  passed 
through  the  same  course  and  discipline,  to  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine the  b^oks  of  every  corporation  at  the  making  up  of  any  re- 
port for  publication.  To  these  reports  their  official  signatures 
should  be  attached.  All  official  delinquencies  could  then  be 
met  with  condign  punishment  and  perpetual  disgrace,  so  that 
all  but  those  who  have  the  strictest  confidence  in  their  own  integ- 
rity would  be  deterred  from  seeking  the  office.  The  principal 
idea  would  be  to  make  the  offices  I  suggest  such  that  the  honor, 
rather  than  the  emoluments,  would  attract  eligible  incumbents* 
Students  passing  through  such  a  collegiate  course  as  this  might 
also  be  required,  as  a  means  of  greater  practical  efficiency,  to  go 
through  a  practical  course  of  a  year  or  two  in  a  railroad  office, 
with  frequent  opportunities  of  going  over  and  examining  the 
road,  as  well  as  making  trips  of  inspection  over  all  the  trunk 
lines,  for  special  information  and  instruction. 

Thus  equipped,  directors  and  accountants  would  be  qualified 
authorities  upon  whose  judgment  the  public  could  rely.  I  think 
the  experiment  might  be  appropriately  commenced  in  Colum- 
bia College,  Leland  Stanford's  new  university,  and  Vanderbilt 
University. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  strictly  legislative  aspect  of  this 
question,  it  would  seem  that  State  railroad  legislation  is  doomed 
to  unpopularity,  as  recently  indicated  in  the  rejection  of  the  bill 
reducing  tariffs  by  the  Nebraska  Senate,  and  the  rumored  inten- 
tion of  the  Iowa  Commissioners  to  faVor  a  higher  schedule.  As 
I  have  intimated  above,  therefore,  a  comprehensive  measure  by 
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CcfDgnm  u  needed,  which  would  form  a  kind  ot  digHk,  brieAj 
embnunng  anything  that  might  be  good  in  the  fHCwnt  State  laws 
and  rejecting  the  rest. 

In  framing  Hch  ameamB,  it  would  be  jndicioas  for  Congiem 
to  arafl  itidf  of  the  adrice  of  tome  of  our  beit  juietBy  in  additinn 
to  thoee  of  iti  own  bodj — waehy  iofr  inttanrr,  at  the  two  Fields, 
Cc(3iej,  Erarts,  Koah  DaTis,  and  others.  Then  we  might  hsTe 
a  laifaoad  messme  that  woold  oompaie,  in  point  of  wisdom, 
with  some  of  the  faeii  parts  of  the  Code  Kapcdeon  or  the  code  of 
IioiiiJiauato 

Hkrt  CLxwa 
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If  the  yoioe  of  the  recognized  organs  of  public  sentiment  is 
accepted  as  a  fair  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  American 
people^  there  is  in  this  country  a  general  judgment  in  favor  of  a 
system  of  international  copyright.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  American  people  have  not  so  considered  the  subject  as  to  be 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  and  they  may  never  form  an  opinion 
until  the  system  is  tested  by  experience.  The  people,  as  a  whole, 
may  have  a  large  interest  in  the  question,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  authors  and  publishers,  the  individual  interests  are  too  slight 
and  too  remote  to  create  and  crystallize  a  public  sentiment.  The 
authors  and  publishers,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  influential 
citizens,  are  active  in  aid  of  the  policy.  As  a  result,  or  as  a 
coincident  circumstance,  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  controlled  by  the  friends  of  the  proposed 
measure.  This  array  has  existed,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  for 
many  years,  and  yet  the  progress  of  the  undertaking  has  been 
only  moderate. 

The  opposition,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  voluntary,  in- 
dividual, and  unsystematic.  The  difSculties  in  the  way  of  the 
movement  and  the  delays  that  have  occurred  have  not  been  due, 
in  any  appreciable  degree,  to  the  manifestations  of  doubt  and 
hostility  that  have  been  so  made,  but  rather  to  a  notion,  which  is 
quite  general  in  the  public  mind,  that  the  adoption  of  the  system 
will  inaugurate  an  era  of  comparatively  expensive  literature  for 
America.  Their  process  of  reasoning  may  be  erroneous,  but  it  is 
simple  and  direct.  If  English  authors  are  to  be  benefited  under 
the  proposed  system  by  the  sale  of  their  writings  in  the  United 
States,  then  the  purchasers  and  readers  of  English  books  must 
pay  something  additional  for  the  privilege  of  owning  and  reading 
reprints  of  English  works. 

And  if  there  is  error  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  diffioolt 
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to  waj  wberein  h  c&nostL  If  the  Fr.gHA  acibor  m  to  reeore  a 
rryjmlij  cnder  tLe  (Hrypofied  frstem,  vLiLe  covbe  reccirei  nothings 
iLerky  bcjond  di^Kite,  fiooebodT  mast  paj.  The  necoBtT  fdOs 
GjKHi  the  pcbliiher.  He  must  paj  or  he  cazinoc  print,  Wm  he 
bear  the  biirden  or  vill  he  tzmcsf er  it  to  the  pcr^Mer  ?  If  to 
the  {xuchafter,  then  ererr  pcblic  librarr,  ererr  pHrate  ccdkction, 
ererr  cafual  mdo'  of  a  foreign  book,  vill  be  compel^ied  to  share  in 
the  coL^tribution. 

If,  then,  this  reae<»iing  be  free  from  error,  it  follovs  that  the 
propoaed  copjri^t  srstem  contempiatea  a  scheme  of  taiation  of 
the  American  people,  indirect  to  be  snre,  and  not  nniTenal  or 
eqTxal,  bat  m  a  legalixed  STEtem  vhose  benefts  inure  primarilj 
and  cLiefij,  if  not  exclnsiTelT,  to  persons  vho  are  not  citixens  of 
the  United  States.  Sach  a  scheme  can  be  defended  onlj  npon  the 
ground  of  justice  or  national  expediencj. 

On  the  groand  of  justice  it  is  claimed  that  an  anthor  has  a 
property  in  the  thought  vhich  he  has  chosen,  combined  with  the 
form  in  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  express  the  thought,  and  that  it 
is  a  chme  for  another  person  to  reproduce  that  thought  in  that 
particular  form.  If  this  be  not  60«  then  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  cannot  be  demanded  upon  the  ground  of  its  justice.  This 
claim  of  property  in  the  thought,  combined  with  the  form  of 
expression,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  material. — that  is,  from 
the  book  or  pamphlet  in  which  the  thought  is  expressed.  The 
book  is  property  and  the  law  protects  it,  but  the  real  question 
remains;  which  is  this:  When  the  author  has  sold  the  book  and 
reccired  payment  therefor,  is  it  a  crime  in  the  purchaser  to  repro- 
duce that  book  ? 

For  the  purposes  of  goxemment,  crimes  are  of  two  sorts,  and 
it  seems  not  to  be  within  the  proTince  of  ethical  inquiry  to  change 
or  to  modify  the  arrangement,  Urst,  certain  acts  are  criminal 
in  their  Tery  nature.  Such  are  murder,  burglary,  highway  roh- 
bery,  and  a  long  catalqsrue  of  acts  whose  criminal  character  is 
reoognized  by  all  cirilized  and  by  many  sarage  peoples.  Can  it 
be  maintained  that  the  reprinting  of  a  book  which  one  has  pur- 
cn-dj-.tt'i  ari'i  puiu  for,  i?  a  crime  per  ^Y^  mai  U  is  \0  oe  cl:i^c^^xl 
with  burglary  and  highway  robbery  ? 

The  manifest  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  it  has  never 
been  so  classed,  and  that  the  sentiments  and  the  judgment  of 
mankind  would  rerolt  at  such  a  classificatioiu 
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Secondly,  certain  acts  are  made  crimes  by  law.  Such,  for 
example,  is  smuggling.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  not  a  crime 
to  carry  goods  from  one  country  to  another  country.  The  act  has 
no  moral  quality  in  it.  Considered  in  itself,  it  is  neither  good 
nor  bad.  When,  however,  the  law  prohibits  or  regulated  the  im- 
portation of  goods,  then  a  violation  of  the  law  becomes  a  crime, 
and  the  offender  will  be  treated  as  a  criminal. 

If  the  reprinting  of  a  foreign  book  is  not  a  crime  in  the  nature 
of  things,  or,  as  the  law  terms  it,  is  not  a  crime  j9^  se,  and  if  such 
reprinting  be  not  a  crime  by  statute,  then  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  claim  that  it  is  a  crime  to  reproduce  a  foreign  book  in  the 
United  States;  consequently  the  injustice  of  reprinting  a  foreign 
book  is  not  in  the  criminal  nature  of  the  act. 

But  it  may  be  claimed  that  there  is  a  right  of  property  in  a 
thought  when  expressed  in  a  certain  form,  although  the  reproduc- 
tion of  that  thought  in  the  same  form  is  not  a  crime.  In  reply, 
it  is  to  be  said  that  the  right  of  property,  if  such  right  exists,  is 
not  in  the  circumstance  that  the  expression  of  the  thought  is  pre- 
sented in  a  printed  book.  The  right,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  in- 
here in  the  spoken  word  as  surely  as  in  the  written  or  printed 
paragraph. 

The  fact  that  an  author  has  employed  a  stenographer  to  write, 
or  a  compositor  and  printer  to  print,  the  expression  of  his  thought, 
gives  to  him  a  property  in  the  manuscript  or  book,  but  he  thereby 
acquires  no  right  of  property  in  the  thought  so  expressed  that  he 
would  not  have  had  in  the  thought  expressed  in  the  same  form  at 
a  dinner-table  conversation.  In  the  nature  of  things,  and  without 
the  intervention  and  aid  of  the  law,  a  thought  expressed,  and 
however  expressed,  whether  in  conversation,  or  by  open  writing, 
or  by  public  printing,  is  thereby  dedicated  to  the  public.  A  thought 
unexpressed  is  a  possession,  but  it  is  not  property,  and  when  it 
has  been  uttered  it  is  neither  a  possession  nor  property. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  authors  and  inventors,  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  authors 
and  inventors  have  no  right  of  property  in  their  writings  or  in- 
ventions, independent  of  the  particular  book  or  device  in  which 
the  thought  is  expressed.  The  phrase  is  this:  ''The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.  *'    If 
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there  were  a  right  of  property  in  expressed  thought^  then  there 
was  a  corresponding  duty  resting  upon  the  Qoyemment  to  protect 
that  right,  not  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  but  perpetually.  In 
pursuance  of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution,  inrentors  are  se- 
cured in  their  inrentions  for  the  term  of  serenteen  years,  and 
authors  for  the  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  with  the  privilege  of 
an  extension  for  fourteen  years.  If  authors  and  inventors  have  a 
right  of  property,  as  claimed,  then,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
their  property  has  been  appropriated  to  the  public  for  all  time  in 
excess  of  the  specified  times,  and  that  without  compensation.  If 
the  opinion  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  is  of  any  value,  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  provision  is  a  refutation  of  the  claim  of 
right  of  property  in  thought  expressed.  The  authority  was  granted 
to  Congress  as  a  means  of  promoting  **  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts.'*  The  monopoly  given  to  writers  and  inventors  is 
thus  justified  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  without  the  least 
reference  to  property  rights. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  claimed  that  authors  have 
no  right  of  property  in  a  thought,  however  expressed,  independent 
of  the  material  form  in  which  the  expression  is  uttered,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  reproduction  of  the  language  in  which  the 
thought  is  expressed  is  free  of  criminal  taint.  And  it  follows, 
further,  that  whatever  rights  of  property  authors  and  inventors 
have  enjoyed,  were  rights  created  by  the  law  upon  grounds  of 
National  policy  and  subject  at  all  times  to  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  this  without  any  violation  of  private  rights  or  neglect 
of  public  duty. 

If  it  may  now  be  assumed  that  the  international-copyright 
system  cannot  be  vindicated  upon  the  ground  of  justice  to 
authors  and  writers,  the  single  question  remains  :  Is  it  expedient 
for  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the 
system  ? 

Practically,  the  question  is  important  chiefly  in  connection 
with  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies.  The  publication  of  a 
foreign  book  in  another  language  is  an  unusual  occurrence  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  translation  made  by  a  citizen  is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  copyright  system.  As  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  there  is  great  inequality.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  is  in  the  ratio  of  twelve  to  seven,  when  com- 
pared with  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  proportion  to 
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population  we  would  furnish  two  readers  of  an  English  book  as 
often  as  Oreat  Britain  would  furnish  one  reader  of  an  American 
book.  The  ratio  of  readers  would  be  as  twenty-four  to  seven. 
The  fact  may  not  be  creditable  to  us  as  a  literary  people^  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  English  books  copyrighted  in  Amer- 
ica would  be  three  times  as  great  as  the  number  of  American 
books  that  would  be  copyrighted  in  England. 

Thus  it  must  happen  that  England  would  contribute  only  a 
moderate  amount  to  the  support  of  American  authors,  while  the 
United  States  would  contribute  at  least  three  times  as  much  to 
English  authors.  If,  therefore,  we  were  prepared  to  codperate 
with  Oreat  Britain  in  a  system  of  protection  to  the  authors  of  the 
two  countries,  we  ought  to  consider  whether  the  advantages  are 
to  be  equal.  Can  we  afford  to  pay  three  dollars  to  English  au- 
thors and  writers  in  order  that  American  authors  may  receive  one 
dollar  from  the  reading  public  of  Oreat  Britain  ? 

All  this  assumes  that  the  price  of  English  books  will  be  in- 
creased in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  price  of  American 
books  will  be  advanced  in  Oreat  Britain;  and  if  this  assumption 
be  not  just,  we  may  well  inquire  by  what  means  are  the  authors  of 
either  country  to  be  benefited  by  an  international-copyright  sys- 
tem. If  we  apply  the  logic  of  trade  to  the  case,  we  are  justified 
in  the  conclusion  that  the  prices  of  English  repriuts  would  cor- 
respond to  the  prices  of  American  books,  while  at  the  present 
time  they  are  sold  at  much  lower  rates.  The  competition  thus 
existing  affects  the  price  of  American  books,  and  always  in  favor 
of  the  public. 

It  is  claimed  that  an  international-copyright  system  will  en- 
courage writing  in  America,  and  especially  that  young  and 
unknown  authors  will  be  benefited. 

Should  this  prediction  prove  true  as  to  America,  most  not 
English  writers  enjoy  a  greater  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the 
American  market  is  a  more  profitable  field  for  them  than  is  the 
English  market  for  us  ?  But  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  un- 
known authors  suffer  most  largely  from  the  reprint  of  English 
books  in  the  United  States.  The  reprints  are  of  standard  works, 
usually,  and  the  competition  is  chiefly  with  our  best  writers.  In 
truth,  however,  the  competition  is  less  in  books  than  in  any  other 
department  of  trade,  inasmuch  as  the  writings  of  one  author  can 
never  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  writings  of  another. 
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The  presence  of  many  books  on  the  market  tends  to  an  increase 
of  sales,  and  the  sale  of  good  books  at  low  prices  adds  yearly  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  will  buy  other  good  books  at  higher 
prices. 

If  we  divide  American  authors  into  two  classes,  it  will  appear 
that  one  class  does  not  need  the  benefits  of  an  international-copy- 
right system,  and  that  the  other  class  could  not  participate  in 
those  benefits.  First,  those  American  authors  whose  writings 
would  be  reprinted  and  read  in  Great  Britain  are,  generally,  am- 
ply compensated  by  the  monopoly  of  the  American  market.  Sec- 
ondly, it  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of  American  writers, 
that  their  works  could  not  be  sold  in  Great  Britain,  and,  therefore, 
to  all  such,  the  monopoly  of  that  market  could  have  no  value.  To 
the  latter  class  some  benefits  might  arise  from  the  exclusion  of 
English  works  which  are  now  sold  at  low  prices  and  interfere  to 
some  extent  in  the  sale  of  American  low-priced  literature.  But 
at  the  end,  if  the  element  of  justice  be  eliminated  from  the  claim 
of  American  authors,  none  but  the  most  important  reasons  can 
warrant  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  adoption  of  a 
system  which  will  limit  the  opportunity  of  the  great  body  of 
the  American  people  to  read  and  to  enjoy  the  choice  literature 
of  England. 

In  this  I  assume  that  an  English  author  has  no  claim  upon  us 
on  the  ground  of  justice,  and  that  he  is  not  a  proper  subject  for 
the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  benevolence.  All  this  rests  upon  a 
principle  of  action  that  is  daily  recognized  by  nations  and  by 
individuals.  If  one  nation  makes  an  improvement  in  naval  ar- 
chitecture or  gunnery,  is  it  thought  improper  for  another  nation 
to  follow  the  example  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  manufacturers  are  protected,  that  sea-coast 
commerce  is  protected,  and,  above  all,  that  inventors  are  protected 
by  an  international  system,  and  that  equal  reasons  exist  for  the 
protection  of  authors.  An  examination  of  this  claim  may  show 
that  it  does  not  rest  .upon  any  principle  or  rule  of  protection  that 
has  been  recognized  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  The  coast 
commerce  is  protected  by  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  but  it  is 
open  to  the  free  competition  of  American  citizens.  The  features 
of  a  monopoly  cannot  be  found  in  the  system,  and  its  benefits 
inure  exclusively  to  our  own  people.  The  laws  in  regard  to  the 
coasting  trade  exclude  foreigners  from  its  benefits,  while  the  pix>- 
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posed  international-copyright  system  gives  to  a  foreigner  a  monop- 
oly of  the  American  market.  We  deny  to  foreign-built  ships  the 
privilege  of  an  American  register,  but  the  business  of  building 
ships  in  the  United  States  is  open  to  every  citizen.  These  laws  rest 
upon  the  theory  that  we  exclude  the  outer  world  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  and  encouraging  the  genius  and  industry  of  our  own 
people.  The  international-copyright  system  may  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  genius  and  industry  of  American  citizens,  but  it  will 
give  also  equal  encouragement  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  the 
subjects  of  England. 

The  basis  of  the  system  of  protection  to  domestic  industry 
appears  to  be  this :  that  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  it  is  wise  to 
impose  a  duty  upon  an  article  of  foreign  production  which  shall 
diminish  or  prohibit  the  importation  of  that  article,  and  with  the 
expectation  that,  after  a  time  for  experience,  the  article  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  at  the  cost,  substantially,  of  the  for- 
eign product.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  system  to  exclude  the  for- 
eign product  from  our  markets,  or  to  limit  the  importation,  while 
the  effect  of  the  international-copyright  system  is  to  give  to  the 
foreign  author  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market  in  the  partic- 
lar  article  that  he  produces.  The  American  manufacturer, 
although  protected  against  foreign  competition,  is,  nevertheless, 
exposed  to  constant  and  active  domestic  competition. 

The  chief  argument  from  analogy  is  drawn  from  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  inventions,  which,  as  is  claimed,  are 
entitled  to  no  more  consideration  than  writings.  At  first  view, 
this  claim  seems  to  be  well  founded,  but  an  examination  of  the 
subject  cannot  fail  to  destroy  the  argument  from  analogy. 

It  was  the  early  policy  of  the  Oovernment  to  grant  patents  to 
foreign  inventors;  and  within  the  last  three  years  the  United  States 
has  become  a  party  to  the  Industrial  Convention,  which  is  an  open 
alliance,  and  now  comprises  about  fifteen  of  the  most  important 
states  of  both  continents.  By  the  terms  of  the  convention,  a 
patent  granted  in  one  state  is  protected  in  all.  This  arrangement 
rests  upon  a  reason,  or  rather  upon  a  business  fact,  which  places 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  outside  of  the  region  of  debate.  A 
patent  granted  in  the  United  States  would  be  of  but  little  value 
to  the  patentee,  if  persons  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium 
could  make  the  patented  article  without  the  payment  of  a  royalty, 
and  then  export  the  device  or  manufacture  to  the  United  States, 
VOL.  oxLvni.— NO.  388.  22 
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and  ofFer  it  for  sale  in  competition  with  the  same  article  on  which 
a  royalty  had  been  paid  to  the  inventor  by  the  American  manu- 
facturer. And  if  the  Oovemment  should  impose  a  prohibitory 
duty  upon  the  patented  article,  the  rest  of  the  world  would  still 
be  open  to  foreigners,  while  the  American  manufacturers  would 
be  excluded  from  its  markets. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  monopoly  of  a  patented 
article  in  one  country  unless  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  like 
monopoly  in  all  countries  having  commercial  intercourse  with 
each  other.  We  may  imagine  a  like  condition  of  affairs  in  regard 
to  American  books,  but,  as  a  fact,  a  like  condition  never  did  exist, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  it  can  ever  exist. 
And,  thus,  I  claim  that  the  advocates  of  an  international-copy- 
right system  are  not  supported  in  their  arguments  by  the  policy 
of  protection  as  it  has  been  developed  in  this  country,  whether 
with  reference  to  coast-wise  trade,  or  to  ship-building,  or  to  pro- 
tective duties  levied  on  foreign  products,  or  to  the  international 
system  of  protection  to  patented  inventions. 

Next  to  a  system  of  public  instruction,  this  country  is  most 
largely  interested  in  the  publication  of  valuable  reading  matter, 
and  at  a  moderate  cost.  If  the  foreign  author  cannot  claim  pro- 
tection in  this  country  upon  the  ground  of  justice,  and  if  it  is  inex- 
pedient for  us  to  concede  protection  as  a  public  policy,  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  remaining  for  the  adoption  of  the  international- 
copyright  system.  The  reading  public  in  America  is  a  large  one, 
and  it  is  increasing  in  a  ratio  far  greater  than  the  increase  of  pop- 
ulation. That  public  can  never  be  less  in  numbers,  or  less 
capable  of  purchasing  books,  than  ifc  is  now  is.  Authors  are  pro- 
tected and  supported  by  a  body  of  readers  not  less  than  twenty 
millions  strong.  Their  condition  is  as  satisfactory  and  their  pros- 
pects are  as  promising  as  are  the  condition  and  prospects  of  any 
other  class  of  American  citizens. 

Gbo.  S.  Boutwbll. 
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BY  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


The  Ooethe  Society  is  a  club  formed  by  a  number  of  liter- 
ary and  artistic  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  meet  monthly.  A 
suitable  hall  is  hired  for  each  occasion,  and  some  man  of  letters  is 
invited  to  address  the  meeting  on  a  subject  with  which  his  name 
is  prominently  associated.  A  dainty  supper  is  provided  as  an 
after-piece  formembers,  who,  taking  their  refreshment  in  informal 
groups,  discuss  leisurely  the  argument  of  the  evening.  It  is  a 
charming  conversazione  panachee,  as  the  French  might  call  it,  and 
^brings  together  many  high  spirits  in  the  lightest  form. 

I  was  asked  to  address  one  of  these  meetings,  and,  being 
allowed  to  select  the  subject,  proposed  *'The  Influence  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  upon  Art.'* 

A  distinguished  American  journalist  was  invited  to  make  the 
evening  lively  by  assuming  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  and 
hanging  up  his  shield  in  this  polemical  encounter,  wherein  he  de- 
fended the  virtue  of  the  tenth  Muse,  which  I  undertook  to  ques- 
tion. The  president,  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  having  "  let  us  go,"  I 
took  the  stand,  set  my  pen  in  rest,  and  commenced  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  brief  life  of  the  **  Newspaper  Press." 

It  came  into  existence  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ; 
its  infancy  covered  the  last  century  up  to  1789,  when  it  rapidly 
developed  into  manhood,  which  it  reached  about  seventy  years 
since,  when  it  assumed  the  proportions,  it  very  justly  claimed, 
of  a  fourth  estate  in  the  organization  of  mankind.  Previous  to 
1789,  journals  of  news  were  insignificent  affairs,  not  bigger  than 
handbills,  containing  political  scandals  and  squibs,  peddling 
small  news ;  while  the  more  important  matters  were  dealt  with  in 
periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  magazines.  Such  were  the  Spectator, 
the  Orafteman,  the  Idler,  the  Oentleman^s  Magazine,  the  London 
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Magazine,  and  others.  But  the  pablic  appetite  for  n^os,  which 
the  journals  contained,  soon  gave  these  sheets  a  particular  influ- 
ence.    We  find,  in  1740,  Mr.  Danvers  complaining  that 

**  Tbe  people  of  Great  Britain  are  goremed  bf  a  power  that  was  neyer  heard  of 
befdre  as  a  supreme  anthoritj  in  any  age  or  oonntry.  It  is  the  goremment  of  the 
newspaper  preMs,  The  stair  which  our  weekly  newspapers  are  fUled  with  is  reoetred 
with  greater  rererenoe  than  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  sentiments  of  one  of  these 
scribblers  hare  more  wei^t  with  the  multitude  than  the  opinions  of  the  best  poli- 
tician in  the  kingdom.** 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  political  and  social  satires  of 
Addison  and  Steele,  the  *'  Drapier's  Letters  '*  of  Swift,  and  the 
utterances  of  Bolingbroke,  Defoe,  and  others,  had  been  recognized 
as  legitimate  and  powerful  literary  agents ;  wherefore  the  above 
remarks  were  evidently  directed  at  the  ^^  newspaper  press  "  of  the 
period. 

Twenty  years  later.  Dr.  Johnson  is  more  precise.  He  writes  : 
'^  Not  many  years  ago  the  nation  was  content  with  one  gazette,  but 
now  in  the  metropolis  we  have  our  morning  and  evening  journals, 
and  every  large  town  has  its  weekly  historian.'*  We  are  justified 
in  concluding,  therefore,  that  the  newspaper  press,  as  we  employ 
the  term,  came  into  the  world  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century. 

And  here,  before  going  further,  let  us  agree  on  a  definition,  that 
we  may  not  fall  into  vain  discussion  over  terms.  The  newspaper 
press  is  the  daily  history  of  the  world  and  record  of  the  doings  of 
mankind,  political,  commercial,  social,  artistic,  accompanied  by 
editorial  comments  on  the  subjects  of  passing  interest.  It  is  a 
vehicle  for  intercourse,  whereby  the  wants  of  the  community  are 
interchanged  by  way  of  advertisement.  These  seem  to  be  the 
essential  things  which  constitute  a  mewspaper,  which  contains, 
therefore,  principally  news.  The  editorial  part,  consisting  of 
opinions,  is,  or  should  be,  subsidiary,  and  should  not,  perhaps,  be 
properly  included  amongst  the  essentials.  That  this  part  is  dis- 
regarded by  the  public  has  been  frequently  and  clearly  shown,  and 
never  more  clearly  than  during  the  recent  Presidential  election. 
The  news  conveyed  by  the  daily  press  was  faithfully  accepted 
and  acted  upon,  while  the  united  editorial  influence  of  the  New 
York  press,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  failed  to  effect  the 
object  in  view,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  was  defeated  in  his  own  State. 
The  weekly  journals  are  no*  TiAwsna,pers,  but  belong  to  the  tribe 
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of  pamphlets,  essays,  periodicals,  and  magazines.  Such  were  the 
Spectator,  the  Craftsman,  the  Idler,  of  the  last  century,  -which 
were  composed  of  leading  articles ;  but  the  so-called  newspapers 
of  that  period  were  such  puny  affairs  that  their  names  suryire 
only  in  the  obscurest  corners  of  our  recollection.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  a  simple  sheet  of  pure  news,  unadulterated 
with  opinions,  would  not  be  welcomed  by  the  greater  number  of 
readers,  who  have  little  time  to  wade  through  the  bulky  mass 
that  encumbers  our  attention  and  interferes  with  an  easy  diges- 
tion. 

It  may  appear  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  newspaper  could 
not  have  existed  before  the  invention  of  printing.  But  the  Qoethe 
Society  accepted  very  gravely  the  assurance,  impressively  uttered 
by  my  opponent  in  the  discussion,  that  newspapers  had  existed 
throughout  a  period  of  two  thousand  Jive  hundred  years!  I  met 
this  astounding  assertion  with  an  appropriate  wink,  but  received 
no  acknowledgement  in  kind.  So  I  set  myself  to  consider 
who  were  the  readers  of  such  journals  during  the  middle  ages, 
when  amongst  the  people  very  few  knew  how  to  read, — who  were 
the  writers  when  the  clergy  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  that  accom- 
plishment. Public  notices,  hand-written,  containing  certain 
news,  and  stuck  up  in  open  places  by  the  Government,  are  not 
newspapers,  the  very  life  of  which  depends  on  circulation.  They 
are  simply  placards,  and  doubtless  were  used  in  Greece,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Rome,  and,  for  all  we  know,  in  Nineveh  and  in  Babylon. 

Tracing  back  to  its  infancy,  it  seems  very  likely  that  our  pres- 
ent journal  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  that 
beciune  manifest  in  the  English  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  American  and  French  revolutions  of  the 
eighteenth.  Cromwell  carried  a  printing-press  at  the  heels  of  his 
army,  so  that  he  might  keep  the  people  informed  of  his  move- 
ments and  his  progress.  Immediately  after  the  popular  up- 
rising that  lifted  James  from  the  throne,  the  pamphlet  press  ap- 
peared, with  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Pulteney, 
Defoe,  and  Smollett,  down  to  the  period  of  Johnson  and 
"Junius/*  But  it  required  a  new  convulsive  popular  upheaval 
to  bring  about  another  form  of  engine  for  the  circulation  of 
public  opinion.  The  American  Eevolution,  in  1776,  and  the 
French  Revolution,  fourteen  years  later,  gave  birth  to  the  present 
form  of  newspaper,  when  that  powerful  organization  became  a 
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tribnne  of  the  people,  more  potent  for  the  sustenance  of  law 
and  order  than  any  courts  of  justice  or  military  force.  Kings 
were  to  go  in  dread  of  it ;  corporations  and  all  the  social  and 
commercial  conspiracies  that  have  oppressed  the  people  were  on 
better  behavior;  politics  was  its  plaything. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  papers  issued  previous  to  1789,  and 
when  comparing  them  with  the  journals  of  this  day,  they  are  as 
the  old  semaphore  to  the  electric  telegraph  ;  as  the  rude  steam 
pump,  as  Watt  found  it,  compared  with  the  engines  of  this  period  ; 
as  the  hand  press  is  to  the  monster  steam  press  of  Hoe.  Let  us 
feel  assured  that  if  there  had  always  been  newspapers,  and  readers 
for  them,  there  would  have  been  no  "  dark  ages."  The  French  Eev- 
olution  of  ^89  gave  freedom  to  thought,  and  made  the  press,  as  we 
have  it,  possible.  And  if  the  Beign  of  Terror  was  necessary  to 
deal  a  mortal  blow  to  the  despotism  of  privileged  classes,  and  to 
erect  the  tribune  of  public  opinion,  before  which  monarchs  and 
governments  are  now  obliged  to  bend  their  necks,  then  that  hid- 
eous period  was  a  blessing,  out  of  which  the  genius  of  modern 
civilization  was  born  and  baptized  in  blood, — as  great  worldly 
blessings  have  always  been,  since  our  Saviour  suffered  on  the 
cross,  down  to  John  Brown,  who  suffered  on  the  galjows. 

The  advent  of  the  people  to  power  effected  a  natural  change  in 
the  world;  3ociety  lost  much  of  its  dignity,  both  in  public  and 
private  life.  Manners,  like  dress,  were  lowered  ;  classes  were  con- 
fused, rather  than  levelled ;  there  was  less  refinement,  less  self- 
respect,  everywhere.  But  nowhere  in  the  sum  total  that  goes  to 
constitute  civilization  was  there  more  suffering  than  in  the  orna- 
mental arts  of  literature,  painting,  and  the  drama. 

It  is  our  present  concern  to  appreciate  how  far  the  news- 
paper press  has  contributed  to  this  decline ;  and  if  the  drama  be 
selected  as  a  special  example,  it  is  because  I  know  more  about 
this  department  than  any  other.  Some  ten  years  ago  I 
ventured  to  express  some  opinions  on  this  subject  in  the  North 
American  Review,  and  my  articles  were  roughly  handled  by 
the  journalists  ,of  London  and  Paris  ;  but  it  was  satisfactory  to 
note  that  no  reply  was  made  to  the  facts  composing  my  argument : 
their  remarks  were  prijicipally  personalities,  which  went  to  con- 
firm, rather  than  to  enter  any  defence  to,  the  indictment. 

At  first  the  newspaper  began  to  circulate  news  only.  Press 
notices  of  the  arts  were  for  the  most  part  newsy,  not  critical. 
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The  persons  employed  to  "  do  the  theatres/'  or  to  *'  do  the  fine 
arts^^'  wer^  employ^  whose  duties  were  those  of  reporters,  and 
the  leading  morning  journals  in  London  were  served  in  this  man- 
ner eren  so  lately  as  1843.  The  drama,  the  opera,  and  the  fine 
arts  were  reported  for  the  London  Times  by  the  clerks  attached 
to  its  commercial  department,  or  the  reporters  whose  more  impor- 
tant offices  were  to  attend  fiower-shows  and  public  dinners.  About 
this  time  the  Morning  Post  attracted  attention  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  articles  on  the  theatre  and  on  the  Academy,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Rosenberg.  *The  Times  and  other  eyening  journals  awoke 
to  the  importance  of  these  matters,  and  Mr.  Ozenford  was  ad- 
ranced  to  the  special  department  of  the  drama,  while  Mr.  Davi- 
son was  engaged  for  musical  criticism. 

But  newspaper  criticism  of  dramatic  work  is  rendered  impos- 
sible, subjected,  as  it  must  be,  to  the  conditions  and  necessities  of 
the  daily  press.  The  performance  of  a  new  play  or  a  new  opera 
terminates  at  or  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  journalist  must  have 
his  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  compositor  by  half -past  twelve! 
Now,  within  these  ninety  minutes  he  should  deliver  himself  of 
a  thoughtful,  well-digested  essay  on  what  may  be  an  important 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  age.  It  is  contended  that,  what- 
ever practice  and  experience  he  may  have,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
can  accomplish  the  task  with  justice  to  the  dramatist,  to  the 
actors,  or  to  himself.  It  was  suggested  that  a  reporter  should 
undertake  the  mere  detailing  of  the  news — how  the  dramatic  work 
was  received,  a  description  of  its  plot,  and  the  applause  or  cen- 
sure of  the  public,  recorded  as  a  fact ;  subsequently  the  journal- 
ist should  step  in,  and  present  his  careful  and  profound  study  of 
the  play. 

But  this  proposition  was  rejected  by  my  opponent  with  con- 
tempt. Yet  it  was  thus  in  France  some  years  ago ;  it  was  thus 
that  Jules  Janin,  Thtephile  Oautier,  Florentine,  and  other  bril- 
liant critics  sustained  the  stage.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there 
are  three  component  parts  in  a  dramatic  exhibition  :  the  author 
who  writes,  the  actors  who  represent,  and  the  public  that  re- 
ceives and  appreciates.  Of  these  three  the  public  is,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  artists,  the  most  important.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  so,  when  it  exercised  freely  its  powers  of 
appreciation,  and  thus  brought  forward  the  great  dramatists 
and  the  great  actors,  whose  lives  were  ended  when  the  press 
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undertook  to  jndge  for  the  masses.  In  fact,  it  exercises  no  such 
unirersal  sway,  but  the  players  believe  it  does ;  the  dramatists 
reluctantly  are  led  to  belieye  so,  too,  for  managers  are  mis- 
led by  its  praise  or  its  censure  to  encourage  or  neglect 
according  to  its  directions  or  its  supposed  influence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  never  been  able  to  kill  a  good  play,  or  to 
injure  irremediably  a  good  actor,  because  its  chief  power  is  exerted 
only  during  a  very  brief  period,  while  the  play  or  the  actors  send 
forth  fk  bulk  of  the  spectators,  night  after  night,  to  testify  as  to 
their  merit.  So  the  temporary  impression  of  the  press  is  overcome; 
but  it  does  exercise  such  an  influence  that  a  poor  entertainment  is 
advertised  into  a  success,  and  the  career  of  a  yoang  artist,  who 
may  have  some  merit,  is  destroyed  by  reckless  censure  or  ribald 
abuse. 

When  the  artist  discovered  that  there  was  a  royal  road  to  fame, 
and  that  success  might  be  obtained  by  cultivating  notoriety  in 
type,  he  said  to  himself:  **  Nineteen  men  out  of  twenty  are  fools.  I 
have  no  use  for  the  twentieth  man.  The  nineteen  help  themselves 
to  brains  out  of  the  newspapers,  which  are  served  fresh  every  morn- 
ing. They  shall  serve  me  interleaved  with  the  newspapers.  Ad- 
vertisement is  fame  ;  advertisement  is  fortune.  The  best  adver- 
tisement is  on  the  editorial  page ;  instead  of  paying  a  dollar  aline, 
let  me  capture  the  critic,  for  his  name  is  *  Boom'.'' 

This  state  of  affairs  has  demoralized  the  branch  of  art  with 
which  I  am  humbly  connected,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  has  in 
a  similar  manner  demoralized  other  branches  of  art,  in  which  even 
great  men  aspire  to  succeed  by  and  through  press  notices  rather 
than  by  public  appreciation  and  favor ;  or,  to  speak  more  correct- 
ly, they  seek  to  obtain  such  public  appreciation  by  favor  of  the 
press. 

During  this  century,  the  arts  have  declined  as  the  press  has 
pretended  to  assume  authority.  During  the  last  fifty  years  no 
great  dramatists,  no  great  actors,  no  great  composers,  no  great 
painters  have  appeared! — none,  at  least,  that  can  compare  with 

tliuBL!   Liial  giitui^u   Lilt;  ^jtucctliil^  CutiL-tUjj   iiuiU  i  4 -iO  tO  1840.      Wc 

have  none  to  remain  as  monuments  to  mark  this  present  period. 
The  leading  actors  and  actresses  are  obliged  to  hark  back  half  a  cen- 
tury to  find  plays  of  sufficient  importance  to  compose  a  repertoire. 
Such  a  desolation  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  those  coun- 
tries, where  great  artists  b?^    '  '"     '^'>  been  produced  to  adorn 
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saccessiye  ages.  I  commenced  public  life  in  1841^  but  my  memory 
reaches  back  to  1837  or  1838.  Between  that  date  and  1842,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  or  four  years,  I  witnessed  \  the  production  of 
'•The  Lady  of  Lyons/'  '^Kichelieu,"  *•  Money/'  "Love's  Sacrifice/' 
'^on/'  by  Talfourd,  and ''The  Bride  of  Messina/'  "Love/' 
and  "  The  Love  Chase/'  by  Knowles.  I  omit  half  a  dozen  other 
plays,  because  they  have  not  held  the  stage.  To  the  above  list  I 
may  be  allowed  to  add  "  London  Assurance/'  "The  Irish  Heiress/' 
and  "Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts."  Here  we  find  eleven  im- 
portant dramatic  works  produced  in  rapid  succession.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  to  record  that,  since  that  time  and  during  half 
a  century,  not  one  dramatic  work  of  similar  calibre  and  impor- 
tance has  been  produced  and  lives!  Is  it  not  worth  while  investigat- 
ing why  this  prolific  source  suddenly  became  dried  up? 

At  this  same  period,  viz.,  in  1840,  there  existed  in  London 
companies  of  comedians  occupying  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Drury 
Lane,  and  Covent  Garden,  fully  equipped  for  the  performance  of 
the  works  of  the  great  English  dramatists  ;  for  example,  let  us 
enumerate  the  actors  composing  the  ordinary  company  at  Covent 
Oarden : 

VandenhoflP.  Meadows. 

Anderson.  Mrs.  Warner. 

Macready.  Helen  Faucit. 

Elton.  Mrs.  W.  Clifford. 

Waide.  Mrs.  Orger. 

Bennett.  Mrs.  Eeely. 

Phelps,  Miss  Fairbrother  (now 

Bartley.  Duchess  of  Cambridge).    . 

Harley.  P.  Horton. 

Keely.  Taylor. 

Webster. 
These  are,  all  of  them,  historical  names  in  the  drama,  all 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  all  grouped  in  one  company.  At 
this  moment  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  cast  "  The  School  for 
Scandal,"  if  we  searched  the  whole  English-speaking  world,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Australia,  to  bring  into  one  com- 
pany artists  capable  of  performing  that  single  comedy  even  tol- 
erably well.  Let  it  be  suggested,  rather  than  asserted,  that  the  in- 
vasion of  burlesque,  so-called  comic  opera,  horse-play  extrava- 
ganza, spectacle  of  the  prurient  kind,  negro  minstrelsy  (indeed. 
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mnch  of  the  modem  drama  appears  to  me  to  be  negro  minstrelsy 
with  white  faces),  and  entertainments  of  this  kind,  have  absorbed 
and  demoralized  onr  best  comedians.  Then  the  polyglot  tragedy, 
the  Anglo-Teutonic-French  drama,  has  driven  the  native  play  into 
the  back-ground. 

A  French  Hamlet  and  a  Oerman  Juliet  have  introduoed  new 
readings  of  Shakspere — so  to  be  admired  that  our  own  tragic 
actors  and  actresses  study  the  foreign  inflections  of  voice  and 
manner!  And  why  not,  argued  an  aesthetic  dude  the,  other  day, 
for  '^  was  not  Hamlet  a  Dane  and  Juliet  an  Italian  P''  It  had  not 
struck  me  to  reconcile  matters  in  that  fashion. 

It  may  be  asked  how  the  newspaper  press  is  concerned  in  all 
this  ?  Is  it  not  the  natural  growth  of  things  ?  On  riculepour 
mieux  sauter !  I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  sauts — at  least,  not 
spelled  that  way.  The  press  claims  to  be  the  organ  of  public 
opinion.  If,  in  the  monopoly  of  that  function,  it  has  displaced 
and  superseded  the  select  public,  the  dilettanti,  that  used  to  stand 
on  guard  over  a  new  play  or  a  new  actor  to  censure  faults  or  en- 
courage to  further  effort ;  if  it  has,  so  to  speak,  disbanded  this 
gallant  troupe,  and  elected  itself  to  this  office,  it  must  accept  the 
responsibilities  which  seem  to  me  to  attach  to  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  be  largely  answerable  for  the  results.  Has  not  the 
lowest,  tawdriest  kind  of  entertainment  been  encouraged  ?  Has 
not  the  buffoon  been  idolized  ?  Has  not  the  tenure  of  the  drama 
been  confirmed  to  the  mountebank  ?  If  it  be  contended 
that  the  tide  of  public  taste  cannot  be  stemmed  by  any  forces, 
but  will  have  its  oVn  way,  I  reply  that  managers,  actors,  and 
authors  can  be  affected  by  a  combined  and  persistent  remons- 
trance of  the  press,  and  if  it  can  combine  and  persist,  the 
supply  of  vulgarity,  wantonness,  and  imbecility  which  now 
form  the  staple  of  public  entertainment  will  be  cut  off,  or 
so  far  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer  an  abomination  and  reproach 
to  the  age.  Maintain  the  supply,  and  you  create  the  nuisance 
you  affect  to  deplore.  The  leaders  of  thought,  the  most  eminent 
pastors  of  the  church,  already  recognize  the  value  of  the  stage  as  a 
civilizing  agent,  while  the  most  offensive  of  its  features  are  subjects 
of  admiration  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  to  which  the 
manager  points  when  visited  by  remonstrance,  and  the  actors 
refer  when  reproached  with  their  degradation.  The  stage  re- 
gards the  journalist  as  its  d<^'  \     If  a  favorable  notice 
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appears  of  some  actress,  it  elicits  the  remark  that  she  has  a  friend 
ou  the  Herald ;  if  an  actor  be  censured,  the  question  is  asked, 
**  What  have  you  done  to  the  World  t "  No  one  dreams  that  the 
journalists  are  writing  conscientiously.  All  this  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  artists  should  not  exist. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  me  to  state  many  eloquent  things  that 
my  opponent  said  in  reply  to  the  above,  but  he  has  no  wish  to  put 
them  forward.  He  accused  me  of  making  use  of  the  press  when 
it  suited  my  purposes,  which  I,  impenitent,  do  acknowledge ;  he 
passed  by  the  facts  alleged  (excepting  the  correction  as  to  the 
foundation  of  the  press,  which  I  was  mistaken  in  dating  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  two  thousand 
five  hundred),  and  assured  us  that  I  was  generally  mistaken 
in  the  views  put  forward ;  that  I  uhdervalued  the  authors  and 
actors  of  the  period,  over  whom  he  threw  such  a  floral  tribute, 
and  so  smothered  the  question  in  rhetoric  that  I  am  now  prepared 
to  admit  that  Irving's  edition  of  **  Faust'*  throws  the  "  Richelieu*' 
of  Bulwer  into  the  shade,  and  "  Paul  Pry  "  cannot  compare  with 
the  ''  Brass  Monkey/' 

Dion  Boucicault. 
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BY  eSKEBJLL  LLOTD  8.   BBTCS,  X.  C 


A  OESTLEMAJT  who  once  mttended  the  reriew  of  a  Gtennan 
mrmj  corps  told  me  that  what  principall v  struck  him  was  the  pecu- 
liar gooee-step  of  the  meu.  Then  he  described  the  shape  of  their 
canteens,  the  cut  of  their  coats,  and  the  glitter  of  their  buttons. 
Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  ''American  Commonwealth,''  puts  me  in  mind 
of  this  obsenrer.  He  studies  the  details,  the  pettinesses,  and  the 
minutis,  and  then  proceeds  to  generaliie  therefrom. 

Now,  if  his  conception  of  these  details  be  accurate,  his  gener- 
alizations may  be  correct ;  but  if  his  conception  of  them  be  incor- 
rect, his  generalixations  will  be  faulty.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  details, 
is  not  always  right ;  indeed,  be  is  often  in  error. 

Let  me  take  his  statements  concerning  Congress.  I  wiD  point 
out  a  few  of  his  errors  here,  if  only  to  show  with  what  caution  his 
other  details  must  be  accepted,  and  how  faulty  his  generalixa- 
tions must  be. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says  that  there  hare  been  ten  extra  ses- 
sions of  Congress  called,  while  in  reality  there  hare  been  eleyen. 
Again,  the  two  parties  are  strictly  divided  on  the  floor,  in  spite  of 
his  assertions  to  the  contrary.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
is  that,  when  one  party  largely  preponderates,  seats  have  to  be 
found  for  the  excess  on  the  other  side.  Passing  before  the  Speaker 
is  never  enforced,  and  one-fifth  of  those  present  can  authorize  a 
call  of  yeas  and  nays,  instead  of  one-fifth  of  a  quorum,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  states. 

Not  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  but  one  half-hour,  is  required 
for  reading  the  roU-call,  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  present  reading  clerk, 
has  done  it  in  twenty  minutes. 

No  member  may  speak  more  than  once  to  the  same  question, 
says  Mr.  Bryce ;  but  this  rule  is  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance. 
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The  preyioos  question  is  now  put  in  this  form  :  Shall  the 
previous  question  be  ordered  ? — not  as  Mr.  Bryce  states  that  it 
is  put.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bryce  must  have  lamentably  misunderstood 
his  informant,  when  he  claims  to  have  been  told  that  without 
closure,  or  the  previous  question,  we  should  never  get  appropria- 
tion bills  through ;  and  the  reason  that  Mr.  Bryce  blundered 
here  is  the  very  sufficient  one  that  there  is  no  previous  question  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  where  all  appropriation  bills  are  nec- 
essarily considered.  If  Mr.  Bryce  were  here  now,  he  would  hardly 
have  been  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the  minority  of  the  House 
submits  to  the  ^^  despotism  of  the  majority,^'  for  at  the  present 
writing  one  man  holds  in  check  the  entire  House,  and  this  is  the 
sixth  day  that  he  has  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  rather,  the 
submission  of  the  majority  to  the  minority  that  strikes  with  most 
wonder  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  Congress. 

No  member  can  speak  twice  to  any  question,  continues  Mr. 
Bryce,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  until  every  member  desiring 
to  speak  shall  have  spoken.  This  rule  is  not  observed,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  in  so  large  a  body  it  would  be  impracticable. 
Select  committees  do  not  last  for  one  session  only,  as  Mr.  Bryce 
states,  but  either  until  the  object  for  which  they  have  been 
called  together  is  accomplished,  or  until  the  close  of  the  entire 
Congress. 

Further  on  Mr.  Bryce  says:  "  A  motion  may  be  made  in  the 
House  that  the  committee  do  report  forthwith,  and  the  House  can, 
of  course,  restore  the  bill,  when  reported,  to  its  original  form.^' 
This  is  absolutely  incorrect  and  never  was  the  rule  or  practice. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  committee  can  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  a  bill  is  by  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  which 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote — a  motion  which  is  in  order  only  two 
days  in  the  month.  '^  After  a  bill  has  been  debated  and  amended 
by  the  committee,  it  is  reported  back  to  the  House  and  is  taken 
up  when  that  committee  is  called  in  its  order. '^  This  does  not 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  procedure.  While  there  is  a  rule  providing 
for  the  call  of  committees,  it  is  substantially  a  dead-letter  and  has 
accomplished  nothing. 

'*  In  neither  House  of  Congress  are  there  any  Government 
bills,''  continues  the  same  authority.  This  statement  gives  an 
entirely  erroneous  impression.  The  heads  of  departments,  at  every 
eeesion  of  Congress,  prepare  drafts  of  bills,  which  are  submtted 
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to  Congress,  relating  to  the  details  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  also  Goyemment  bills  that  have  a  wider  significance. 
An  instance  of  the  last  is  the  present  Mills  Tariff  Bill,  the  framing 
of  which  was  made  in  the  Treasury  Department,  at  the  request  of 
the  President  and  on  the  lines  suggested  by  his  tariff-reform  mes- 
sage. The  Fishery  Bill  is  another,  the  Chinese-Exclusion  Bill  is 
a  third,  and  the'  Indian  Severalty  Bill  is  a  fourth. 

These  errors  that  I  have  touched  upon  are  principally 
technical,  but  I  now  arrive  at  a  more  serious  comment  on  his 
work, — namely,  that  he  has  lamentably  failed  to  appreciate  those 
deeper  currents  beneath  the  surface  of  American  life  which  are 
already  beginning  to  agitate  the  community.  He  leaves,  by  his 
picture,  as  he  expressly  states,  nothing  for  the  poorer  classes  ''to 
fight  for,''  and  has  sketched  a  scene  of  blissful  comfort  little  short 
of  Paradise.  In  truth,  he  takes  little,  if  any,  notice  of  the  growth 
of  discontent. 

How  far  is  this  discontent  reasonable,  and  how  is  it  likely  to 
endanger  our  institutions?  Is  it  the  result  of  the  aggregation  of 
large  fortunes,  or  of  the  methods  by  which  so  many  of  these 
have  been  acquired  ? 

One  hears  so  much  demagogic  talk  on  this  matter  that 
the  conservative  instinct  of  any  temperate  man  is  usually  dis- 
gusted ;  but  from  a  conservative  stand-point  especially  this  subject 
ought  to  be  met,  as  the  very  existence  of  conservatism  is  involved. 
This  I  hold  to  be  the  conservation  of  our  institutions,  not  only  in 
their  letter,  but  in  their  spirit.  Eoughly  speaking,  these  vast 
aggregations  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals  are  the  result 
of  railroad  building  or  of  its  management  and  the  cooperation 
with  the  railroads  in  limiting  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
A  railroad  company  obtains  from  Congress  a  grant  of  every  alternate 
section  of  land  through  which  it  passes.  In  many  cases  the  roads 
fulfill  the  stipulated  conditions,  but  in  many  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  do  not.  Once  in  operation,  however,  they  make  bargains 
for  carrying  freight  with  the  large  producers  along  their  lines. 
These  combinations  enable  the  preferred  shipper  to  sell  at  greatly 
reduced  rates  and  naturally  to  crowd  out  the  smaller  competitor ; 
then  when  the  former  has  once  secured  the  market,  the  price  of 
his  commodity  is  raised,  as  was  recently  witnessed  in  respect  of 
oil.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  within  the  limits  at  my 
'''^•^••^and,  the  various  phases  these  combinations  with  railroads 
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take,  but  they  exist  in  every  branch  of  production,  and  the 
Inter-State-Commerce  Commission  is,  for  the  most  part,  powerless 
to  prevent  them,  as  it  is  even  now  seeking  an  enlargement  of  its 
jurisdiction.  Now,  much  of  the  complaint,  as  I  have  said, 
against  these  railroads  is  so  extravagant  as  to  create  a  reac- 
tion almost  in  favor  of  their  manner  of  conducting  business. 
You  hear  them  vilified  as  if  they  had  done  no  good  to  the  com- 
munity ;  as  if  they  had  not  built  up  the  countries  through  which 
they  pass ;  as  if  they  ought  to  be  destroyed,  root  and  branch, 
without  regard  to  the  many  innocent  persons  who  hold  their 
securities.  This  outcry  is,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  granger  . 
classes, — ^that  is,  from  the  outside, — but  nothing  that  can  be  urged 
against  the  railroads  by  the  most  blatant  demagogue  can  equal 
the  infamy  of  their  management  as  viewed  from  the  inside  ; 
I  mean  from  the  stockholder's  stand-point,  from  the  stand-point  of 
orphans,  of  widows,  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  who  have  invested 
their  all  in  these  insecurities,  and  who  stand  to  the  managers  of  the 
roads  in  much  the  same  relation  that  the  people  who  crowd  around 
the  gambling-tables  stand  to  the  croupier.  But  the  stockholders' 
rights  find  few  defenders  in  any  proposed  solution  of  the  railroad 
question. 

Besides  the  combinations  mentioned  above  between  railroads 
and  shippers,  there  are  combinations  between  large  producer's 
themselves,  having  for  their  object  the  destruction  of  smaller 
competitors.  Thus  there  are  combinations  to  destroy  any 
person  who  starts  in  the  oil  business,  in  the  business  of  coid-min- 
ing,  in  the  sugar-refining  business,  in  the  steel'  business ;  and 
there  are  also  combinations  among  the  sellers  to  keep  the  pro- 
ducts of  every  one  but  those  belonging  to  their  limited  circle  out 
of  the  market.  In  Chicago,  the  control  of  the  market  for  sell- 
ing beef  has  practically  ruined  the  industry  of  cattle-ranching, 
while  the  recent  comer  in  wheat  in  the  same  city  has  forced  up  the 
price  six  cents  per  bushel.  Then  there  are  combinations  to  hold 
grain,  during  times  of  scarcity,  for  a  rise,  as  there  are  said  to 
be  combinations  to  comer  coffins  when  men  have  died  of  want ; 
and  though  much  of  the  evil  comes  from  natural  causes,  and  is 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  the  industrial  system,  we  have  accentu- 
ated the  hardship  by  the  enormous  scale  on  which  our  operations 
are  conducted.  At  all  events,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  devel- 
oped, during  the  last  ten  years,  a  class  of  fortunes  with  whose 
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magnitude  few  European  fortunes  can  compare^  and  pauperism 
has  increased  correspondingly  with  their  growth. 

This  last  is  a  fact  we  hate  to  acknowledge,  but  it  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  Turn  to  the  oflBcial  report  of  Mr.  Ford,  of  the  Con- 
gressional Investigating  Committee.  He  shows  that  it  costs  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  some  five  millions  of  people,  the  income 
at  four  per  cent,  of  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  yearly  to  sup- 
port its  paupers;  in  short,  twenty  millions  of  dollars  must  be 
taken  for  this  purpose  from  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  of 
whom  about  one  in  five  is  a  wage-earner.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  one  million  of  workers  have  to  pay  at  a  rate  of  twenty  dol- 
lars per  year  apiece  for  the  support  of  their  paupers.  And  Mr. 
Ford  assures  me  that  the  revelations  as  to  the  increase  of  pauper- 
ism made  by  such  authorities  as  the  heads  of  poor-houses,  asy- 
lums and  other  eleemosynary  institutions,  actually  startled  the 
committee. 

Now,  there  have  been  bills  directed  against  these  combinations, 
often  with  the  only  object  of  blackmailing  them.  There  have 
been  bills,  too,  nominally  directed  against  them,  but  really  at  the 
instance  of  the  ring-masters  themselves,  in  anticipation  of  hostile 
legislation.  Congress,  however,  does  little  besides  talk  on  the 
subject,  partly  because  it  recognizes  the  danger  of  legislating 
on  it  without  injuring  innocent  people,  and  partly  because 
it  knows  that,  when  it  does  attempt  to  legislate,  the  Senate  frus-, 
trates  its  action.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  Inter-State-Commerce 
Act  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  this  statement,  for  at  the  present 
moment  the  Commission  is  vainly  seeking  to  acquire  the  powers 
granted  by  the  original  Beagan  House  bill,  which  was  emasculated 
and  rendered  nugatory  by  the  Senate.  But  the  whole  bias  of  Mr. 
Bryce^s  mind  seems  to  favor  the  check  that  the  Senate  exercises 
upon  Congress.  Because  no  laws  are  made  directly  against  the 
laboring  classes,  he  thinks  that  these  classes  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain. He  forgets  completely  that  no  specific  laws  are  necessary 
where  the  laws  we  have  so  amply  accomplish  the  purpose. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  manual  workers  that  appear  to  have  a 
right  to  complain.  On  the  contrary,  you  might  extend  that  right 
to  all  classes  in  every  field  of  industry  outside  of  the  possessors  of 
gigantic  privileges.  You  might  extend  it  to  the  possessors  of 
fixed  incomes  without  regard  to  their  magnitude,  for  all  these 
various  people  are  feeling  the  pressure.     The  man  engaged  in  re- 
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fining  sugar  on  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  finds  that  our 
existing  laws  enable  those  refining  it  on  a  capital  of  ten  millions 
to  combine  and  drive  him  out  of  the  market  with  the  loss  of  his 
entire  plant.  The  man  who  is  mining  coal  on  a  corresponding  scale 
finds  the  same  process  working  against  him  ;  and,  coming  down 
to  the  man  with  a  fixed  income^  even  he  discovers  that  the  present 
laws  enable  the  stock  market  to  be  manipulated^  through  false 
statements  and  reports  touching  the  conditions  of  the  properties 
in  which  he  has  invested  his  savings,  so  as  to  endanger 
his  entire  capital.  You  say  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  indus- 
trial system.  To  a  great  extent  it  is,  but  we  have  accentuated 
the  evil  by  special  privileges  to  corporations,  by  special  legislation, 
and  by  a  laxity  in  enforcing  the  laws  we  have. 

Now,  Mr.  Bryce  has  put  his  finger  on  the  sore  spot  of  American 
institutions, — for  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  lobbying  exists  in  mots 
of  our  legislative  bodies, — ^but,  with  a  lamentable  lack  of  philosophi- 
cal insight,  he  has  failed  to  point  out  the  consequences  of  the  dis- 
ease. What  is  lobbying  ?  Is  it,  generally  speaking,  an  attempt  to 
infiuence  unduly  a  legislative  body  in  a  line  of  legislation  that  may 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  at- 
tempt to  retard  legislation  on  some  measure  that  it  may  be  for 
the  public  interest  to  secure. 

The  result  is  always,  however,  special  legislation,  which  usually 
has  for  its  object  private  gain.  Thus  private  fortunes  are  built 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  in  a  way  that  falls  little 
short  of  direct  jobbery.  There  is  also  a  manner  of  securing 
special  legislation  that  is  indirect,  and  which,  I  regret  to  say, 
fails  to  meet  with  the  severe  criticism  it  should.  I  will  give  you 
an  example.  ''  A  ^'  has  a  special  scheme  on  hand,  and  desires  to 
get  it  adopted.  Our  representative  bodies  are  largely  made  up  of 
lawyers  whose  partners  are  engaged  in  active  practice.  "A^' 
goes  to  one  of  these  partners,  and  gives  a  fee  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  we  will  say,  for  the  drawing  up  of  a  brief,  where  two 
thousand  would  be  the  ordinary  emolument.  Not  a  word  may  be 
said  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  over-payment,  but  the  implied  obli- 
gation is  that  *'  B,*'  who  is  in  the  legislative  body,  shall  present 
the  bill  based  upon  the  brief,  and  force  it  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. The  passage  of  this  bill  and  its  enactment'  as  law 
mean  a  million  of  dollars  for  "A.*'  Here  we  see  the  process  of 
millionaire-making,  and  it  is  just  here  that  our  laxity  and 
VOL.  cxLViii. — NO.  388.  23 
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political  carelessness  accentuate  the  harshness  of  the  industrial 
system.  The  investigation  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  may  make  my  meaning  plain. 

The  legislature  in  every  State  is  more  or  less  affected  with  lob- 
bying, while  the  condition  of  some  of  our  city  boards  of  aldermen 
could  hardly  be  worse  if  we  seated  therein  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons.  Why,  the  government  of  New  York  City  could  have 
been  run  in  an  economical  manner  solely  on  the  income  that  the 
franchises  she  has  squandered  annually  pay  to  the  privileged  hold- 
ers. Therefore,  the  privileged  holders  became  wealthy,  and  the 
poor,  at  least  in  our  cities,  grow  poorer.  How  do  the  last  become 
poorer  ?  Simply  by  the  increased  taxation  that  this  squandering 
has  rendered  necessary.  How  does  increased  taxation  make  the 
poor  poorer  ?  By  raising  the  rate  of  their  tenements.  It  makes 
them  more  wretched  beyond  what  they  are  made  by  increased 
house-rent,  simply  because  there  is  just  so  much  less  that  the  city 
has  left  to  expend  on  parks,  on  cleaning  the  streets,  and  on  sani- 
tary improvements,  which  are  the  very  improvements  that  the 
poor  and  wretched  require  most. 

Now,  the  harshness  of  the  above  conditions  is  largely  mitigated 
by  the  opportunities  a  new  country  offers,  and  in  these  opportuni- 
ties Mr.  Bryce  loses  sight  of  the  logic  of  the  discontent ;  but 
the  new  country  is  every  day,  every  hour,  becoming  an  older 
country,  and  the  diflBculty  in  finding  new  careers  is  growing  apace. 

Again,  because  a  man  has  no  patent  of  nobility  distinguishing 
him  as  belonging  to  a  particular  class,  Mr.  Bryce  endeavors  to 
make  out  that  we  have  no  classes.  But  the  few  already  have  the 
essential  elements  that  constitute  class  distinction — ^power  and 
wealth.  The  rest  is  but  the  varnish,  the  veneer,  put  on  the  fin- 
ished article. 

Mr.  Bryce  forgets,  too,  that  we  are  not  living  in  a  military 
age,  but  in  a  railroad  age,  and  that  the  titles  appropriate  to  the 
one  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  other. 

It  is  hardly  a  strain  of  the  imagination  to  look  forward  to  a 
new  nomenclature  of  aristocracy,  adapted  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  society — "the  President  of  Erie,'*  "the  Director  of 
Western  Union,"  "the  Boss  of  Tammany.*^  The  only  reasons 
such  designations  now  sound  odd  are  that  as  yet  little  social 
distinction  is  connected  with  them,  that  true  refinement  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  attach  to  the  possessors  of  all  of  them,  and 
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that  the  enyironment  of  other  possessors  is  not  as  jet  what  peo- 
ple of  corresponding  wealth  would  have  about  them  in  Europe. 
The  last  objection,  however,  is  quickly  being  removed,  and  the 
tendency  to  adopt  the  more  ceremonious  usages  of  European  life 
follows  the  march  of  civilization  westward. 

In  many  ways  a  plutocracy  has  less  to  recommend  it  than 
an  aristocracy.  It  has  no  traditions  to  endear  its  members  to  the 
people  and  to  atone  for  their  errors.  It  has  seldom  suffered  and 
never  bled  for  its  country.  It  has  less  sense  of  responsibility  and 
rarely  enters  the  political  arena  save  further  to  enhance  its  gains. 
"Gentlemen,"  a  certain  railroad  magnate  is  said  to  have  once 
observed,  when  asked  his  political  affiliations,  "  when  I  am  in  a 
Republican  district,  I  am  a  Republican ;  when  in  a  Democratic 
district,  I  am  a  Democrat ;  but  I  am  always  and  every  time  an 
Erie  man." 

Again,  an  aristocracy  has  its  throne  in  the  country;  a  plutoc- 
racy in  cities.  Save  in  Ireland,  where  race  and  religion  serve  to 
augment  the  harshness,  the  relations  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant are  generally  not  unkindly.  Indeed,  in  Ireland  it  has  more 
frequently  been  the  absence  of  the  landlord  than  his  presence 
that  has  brought  the  system  into  ill  favor.  In  short,  while  the 
predominating  feature  of  an  aristocracy  is  the  system  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  that  of  a  plutocracy  is  the  system  of  mortgagee  and 
mortgageor,  wherein  the  relations  are  legal,  rather  than  personal, 
and  naturally  prevent  the  interchange  of  those  little  kindnesses 
that  so  largely  affect  the  lot  of  man. 

But  whether  tbe  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  good  or  bad, 
I  have  seen  it  stated  (though  I  am  not  able,  through  the  scantiness 
of  official  statistics,  to  verify  the  statement)  that  there  are  at 
present  one  quarter  of  a  million  more  tenants  paying  rent 
to  landlords  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  combined.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  any  one 
who  believed  in  representative  government  would  perceive  that 
the  relief  for  all  these  evils  could  best  be  found  by  the  full  discus- 
sion of  them  in  the  popular  branch  of  ouf  Government.  But  Mr. 
Bryce,  from  the  outset,  shows  his  contempt  for  representative  gov- 
ernment by  the  slur  he  casts  upon  Congress.  In  speaking  of  its 
members,  he  says  a  Congressman  "seems  to  move  about  under  a 
primd-facie  suspicion  of  being  a  jobber,  and  to  feel  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  lies  on  him  to  show  the  contrary." 
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Mr.  Bryce  regards  the  House,  too,  as  a  *'  ruthless  body/'  and 
emphasizes  the  wise  check  that  the  Senate  exercises  over  it.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  Senate  is  a  far  stronger  body  than  a 
house  handicapped  by  such  a  name  as  a  House  of  Peers.  The 
Senate  can  originate  supply  bills,  and  it  can  completely  alter 
revenue  bills  by  amendments.  For  instance,  when  the  present 
Tariff  Bill  came  back  from  the  Senate,  Major  McEinley,  in  the 
House,  openly  asserted  that  the  House  had  made  one  bill,  and  the 
Senate  another,  and  that,  as  they  possessed  certain  features  in  com- 
mon, a  conference  ought  to  be  appointed  to  settle  the  differences. 
A  wise  conclusion ;  only  the  premises  went  to  the  root  of  all  repre- 
sentative government,  viz.,  that  seventy-odd  gentlemen,  represent- 
ing Statehood — in  no  wise  the  people— could  decide  how  the  people 
should  be  taxed.  You  say  that,  representing  Statehood,  the  Senate 
does  represent  the  people.  I  say  it  does  not,  and  for  the  incon- 
trovertibility  of  my  statement  we  need  only  turn  to  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  State  in  the  Union,  New  York,  which  has  had  two 
Republican  Senators  ever  since  Francis  Kernan's  day,  despite  the 
many  times  she  has  gone  Democratic. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  is  not  irresponsible  for  many  of  the 
evils  which  I  have  touched  upon,  through  this  very  power  of 
checking  the  popular  will.  If  you  wish  an  instance,  I  will  take 
its  action  in  refusing  to  confirm  the  forfeiture  of  unearned  land- 
grants  where  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  railroads  had  failed 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  the  land  had  been  given  to 
them.  Probably  no  one  measure  has  had  more  to  do  with  build- 
ing up  these  phenomenal  fortunes. 

Again,  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  for  men  whose  only 
recommendation  is  their  wealth  to  buy  their  way  into  the  Senate. 
But  still  more  dangerous  than  this,  still  more  hazardous  to  the 
community,  since  it  works  insidiously,  is  the  tendency  towards 
special  legislation  in  the  Senate  arising  from  the  practice  of  re- 
ceiving fees  through  the  law  firm  of  which  some  particular  Senator 
is  a  member. 

Special  legislation  builds  up  special  privileges  ;  special  privi- 
leges build  up  private  fortunes ;  and  private  fortunes  built  up 
by  special  legislation  are  a  detriment  and  an  insult  to  the  com- 
munity. Thus  the  few  grow  richer  and  the  many  grow  relatively 
poorer;  not  so  much  because  the  Senate  has  so  many  rich  men  in 
its  bosom,  «"  KAnanse  it  has  enough  greedy  ones  often  to  effect 
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legislation.  In  this  case,  they  become  the  agents  of  wealthy  cor- 
tions  and  regard  their  high  places  much  as  brokers  regard  their 
seats  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Because  Mr.  Bryce  can  see  no  likelihood  of  a  military  despot- 
ism, he  sees  no  danger  in  store  for  us.  He  forgets  that  each 
epoch  has  its  own  particular  danger.  We  live  in  a  commercial 
age — not  in  a  military  age,  let  me  repeat  ;  and  the  shadow  that  is 
stealing  over  the  American  landscape  partakes  of  a  commercial  char- 
acter. In  short,  the  shadow  is  of  an  unbridled  plutocracy,  caused, 
created,  and  cemented  in  no  slight  degree  by  legislative,  alder- 
manic,  and  congressional  action ;  a  plutocracy  that  is  far  more 
wealthy  than  any  aristocracy  that  has  ever  crossed  the  horizon  of 
the  world's  history,  and  one  that  has  been  produced  in  a  shorter  con- 
secutive period;  the  names  of  whose  members  are  emblazoned,  not 
on  the  pages  of  their  Nation's  glory,  but  of  its  peculations ;  who  rep- 
resent no  struggle  for  their  country's  liberties,  but  for  its  boodle; 
no  contests  for  Magna  Charta,  but  railroad  charters ;  and  whose 
octopus-grip  is  extending  over  every  branch  of  industry;  a 
plutocracy  which  controls  the  price  of  the  bread  that  we  eat, 
the  price  of  sugar  that  sweetens  our  cup,  the  price  of  oil  that 
lights  us  on  our  way,  the  price  of  the  very  coffins  in  which  we  are 
finally  buried;  a  plutocracy  which  encourages  no  kindly  rela- 
tion between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  has  so  little  sense 
of  its  political  duties  as  even  to  abstain  from  voting,  and 
which,  in  short,  by  its  effrontery,  is  already  causing  the  un- 
thinking masses  to  seek  relief  in  communism,  in  single-tax- 
ism,  and  in  every  other  ism,  which,  if  ever  enforced,  would  infal- 
libly make  their  second  state  worse  than  the  first.  No  observant 
mind  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  socialistic  trend  of  thought  in 
the  nature  of  bills  introduced  in  Congress.  To  be  sure,  they  never 
became  laws,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  that  some  of  them  do  not. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  bill,  I  am  told,  nominally  drawn  in  the 
interest  of  the  Eight-Hour  Law  that  would  make  it  a  penal  offence 
for  a  ship's  captain  to  employ  his  men  under  any  circumstance  over 
eight  hours  any  one  day.  Thus,  if  the  vessel  struck  a  leak  and  could 
not  be  pumped  out  in  those  eight  hours,  the  captain  would  have 
to  go  to  prison  on  landing,  had  he,  to  save  the  lives  of  his  crew, 
made  them  pump  five  minutes  over  the  allotted  time.  Again, 
there  is  a  bill  which  would  prevent  bands  of  music  in  certain 
localities  from  playing  "  Hail  Columbia,"  if  it  were  not  allowed  by 
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the  moflical  union.  But  ridiculooB  as  many  of  these  bills  are, 
they  strike  a  note  of  warning.  The  note  of  warning  is,  not  of 
Gsesar,  but  of  Augustus, — a  premature  Augustus, — ^who  ought  to 
come  in  a  country's  decadence,  not  in  youth,  and  who  brings  in  his 
train  socialistic  legislation.  In  short,  so  much  wealth  has  been 
piratically  obtained,  that  it  is  making  the  honestly-acquired 
wealth  that  you  and  I  possess,  a  stench  in  the  poor  man's  nostrils. 
On  this  temper  of  the  public  mind  all  agrarian  legislation  is 
based.  Therefore  I  raise  my  Toice,  not  as  a  radical,  but  as  a 
conserrative,  against  allowing  liberty  to  degenerate  into  jobbery, 
equality  into  vulgarity,  and — ^what  is  especially  dangerous — 
fraternity  into  an  amiable  negligence  in  enforcing  the  law  against 
criminals  in  high  place. 

Mr.  Bryce  sees  America  through  the  rim  of  a  champagne-glass, 
to  the  strains  of  soft  music,  and  in  the  smiles  of  fair  women.  He 
sees  what  America  should  be,  but  what  it  is  not ;  and  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  to  prevent  the  redress  of  evils 
which,  if  allowed  to  go  on  unabated,  will  infallibly  make  Democracy 
a  by-word  in  the  vocabulary  of  nations. 

Lloyd  S.  Bbtcb. 
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BY  OBAirr  ALLEK. 


It  was  a  favorite  point  of  poor  Hugh  Miller's,  in  the  days  just 
before  the  evolutionist  philosophy  came,  like  a  flood,  to  overthrow 
his  crude  and  half -digested  cosmical  system,  that  fruits  and  grains 
first  appeared  upon  the  earth  in  any  numbers  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  advent  of  man,  late  on  in  the  course  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
It  seemed  to  Miller,  as  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  that  edible 
fruits  were  created  beforehand  for  that  very  purpose — set  there, 
in  short,  as  the  English  church-service  naively  words  it,  '^  so  as  in 
due  time  we  might  enjoy  the  same/'  Nature  thus  appeared  to 
make  herself  ready  in  anticipation  for  that  final  flower  and  head 
of  creation,  man,  who  was  to  become  thereafter  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter. 

How  far  we  have  left  those  ideas  behind  !  We  know  nowadays 
that  such  a  conception  as  this  is  biologically  faulty ;  that  every 
part  of  every  organism  has  prime  reference  only  to  that  organism's 
own  internal  heads,  without  reference  to  any  one  else's  convenience 
in  any  way.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  sense  in  which 
this  curious  premature  generalization  throws  real  light  both  on 
the  origin  of  fruits  and  grains,  and  on  the  origin  of  man  and 
the  higher  monkeys.  While  it  is  not  true  that  fruits  were 
developed  beforehand  in  order  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  man 
might  pick  and  eat  them,  it  is  quite  true  that  for  man  and  the 
apes  they  were  really  developed,  and  that  without  them  man  and 
the  apes  could  never  even  have  begun  to  exist.  They  were 
mutually  necessary.  The  evolution  of  the  two  went  on  collaterally, 
and  each  involved  the  simultaneous  existence  and  evolution  of  the 
other. 

The  great  grain-producing  and  fruit-bearing  families  of 
plants,  and  the  apes,  monkeys,  and  progenitors  of  man,  first 
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appear,  geologically  speaking,  in  the  Tertiary  period.  Now, 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  monkeys,  as  a  group,  is  the  possession 
of  hands,  and  the  hand,  i^  turn,  points  them  out  as  essentially 
arboreal  and  fruit-eating  animals.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
quadrumana — man  in  particular,  as  well  as  the  baboons,  chim- 
panzees, and  gorillas — ^have  taken  at  last  to  a  more  or  less  ter- 
restrial existence  ;  but  the  hand  as  a  hand  could  never  have  been 
first  developed  under  terrestrial  conditions  ;  it  needed  for  its  orig- 
inal evolution  a  forestine  life,  though,  when  once  acquired,  it 
would  easily  be  employed  for  purposes  far  different  from  those 
which  gave  it  rise  at  the  outset.  All  the  most  forestine  animals 
on  earth — ^the  marsupial  opposums  themselves  included — ^possess 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  opposable  thumb,  which  is  the  true 
key-note  of  the  genuine  hand ;  and  even  the  fruit-eating  birds, 
like  the  parrots,  have  independently  developed  under  similar  con- 
ditions a  closely  analogous  grasping  organ. 

Arboreal  animals  possess,  as  a  rule,  great  agility,  power  of  bal- 
ance, and  muscular  flexibility.  Practice  implies  all  these  quali- 
ties, and  natural  selection,  acting  by  the  destruction  of  the  slow 
or  clumsy,  still  further  insures  them  in  an  arboreal  species. 
Moreover,  tree-haunting  animals  live  generally  on  very  rich  and 
nutritive  food-stuffs.  If  they  were  mere  herbivores  of  the  ordi- 
nary grass-eating  type,  they  would  thrive  better  upon  the  open 
plains,  like  buffaloes,  deer,  wild  horses,  and  zebras.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  have  taken  to  the  trees  for  a  living  in  itself  almost 
implies  a  more  nutritive  diet ;  for  tree-haunters  live  mainly  upon 
seeds  and  nuts,  which  are  the  very  rich  stores  of  food  laid  up  by 
the  plant  for  the  nourishment  of  its  own  precious  seedlings. 
Even  arboreal  rodents  show  us  the  tendency  towards  such  richer 
diet  in  the  case  of  squirrels,  dormice,  and  other  climbing  species. 
The  arboreal  animals  are  smaller,  as  a  rule,  than  the  terrestrial 
ruminants,  but  they  are  quicker,  more  intelligent,  more  varied  in 
their  movements,  and  dependent  upon  richer  and  less  bulky  food. 

See  the  sum  of  these  differences  put  briefly :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  cow,  large,  heavy,  slow  of  movement,  eating  grass  all  day, 
requiring  for  its  digestion  a  complicated  stomach  with  its 
cud-chewing  provision,  and  possessing  hoofed  toes,  flat  on  the 
ground,  inflexible,  insensitive,  and  ill-adapted  for  conveying  ex- 
ternal information  to  the  small  brain ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
squirrel,    little,    lithe,   swift,  active,  feeding   upon   rich,  oily 
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nuts  and  seeds^  possessing  sharp  claws  and  prehensile  feet^ 
and  capable  of  grasping  an  object  all  round  in  its  paw^  so  as  to 
gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  true  shape  and  its  general  space 
relations.  In  the  one  case^  much  food  must  be  digested  for  little 
result  in  variety  of  movement;  in  the  other  case,  little  food  need 
be  digested  for  much  result  in  building  up  nerve,  brain,  and 
muscle,  and  in  complicated  motions  of  the  most  diverse  descrip- 
tions. 

Now,  of  this  advanced  and  agile  arboreal  type,  the  monkey 
race  (taken  as  a  whole)  is  the  last  term,  the  highest  development. 
See  what  it  involves.  In  the  first  place,  it  can  hardly  exist  at  all 
except  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  forests,  where  there  is  energy 
enough  received  by  the  earth  from  the  sun's  rays  to  produce  in 
abundance  the  rich  fruits  and  seeds  in  whose  presence  alone  such 
a  race  is  possible.  Then,  side  by  side  with  the  evolution  of  the 
race,  there  must  go  the  parallel  evolution  of  the  fruits  and  seeds, 
which  must  also  benefit  the  plants  that  produce  them,  or  else  the 
producing  species  will  become  extinct  at  the  hands  of  the  monkeys. 
How  can  these  conflicting  claims  be  reconciled  ?  This  was  the 
problem  that  had  to  work  itself  out  in  the  tropical  forests  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  and  here  is  the  way  in  which  it  seemingly  worked 
itself. 

Just  in  proportion  as  higher  types  of  animals,  both  birds  and 
mammals,  made  inroads  upon  the  seeds  of  the  tertiary  period 
must  the  plants  that  produced  them  have  responded  to  the  demand 
by  more  and  more  strenuous  means  of  protection.  The  faster  the 
squirrels,  monkeys,  and  parrots  (or  their  remote  progenitors  and 
shadowy  representatives)  eat  up  all  suitable  seeds  and  fruits,  the 
harder  must  the  seeds  endeavor  (as  it  were)  to  outwit  and  defeat 
them.  For  only  those  seeds  could  grow  into  plants  which  could 
escape  the  close  pursuit  of  the  monkeys  and  parrots.  At  first 
sight,  it  seems  as  though  the  only  possible  result  of  such  a  conflict 
must  be  the  extermination  of  the  seed-eating  tree-haunters ;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  if  the  plant  succeeds  in  repelling  them,  they 
must  die  at  once ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  plant  fails 
to  repel  them,  and  the  seed  gets  eaten,  they  must  die  in  the 
long  run  by  cutting  off  the  only  means  of  reproducing  their  own 
supplies  for  the  future.  But  in  actual  practice  what  has  hap- 
pened is  this  :  The  plant  has  turned  the  fruit-eaters  into  allies 
instead  of  enemies^  by  converting  the  outer  portion  of  the  fruit 
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into  a  soft,  sweet  pnlp,  though  at  the  same  time  it  coTers  the  ao- 
tnal  seed  inside  with  a  hard  stone  like  that  of  the  peach,  the 
mango,  and  the  apricot.  Sometimes,  too,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure.,  it  fills  the  vital  kernel  with  bitter  and  poisonous 
juice,  as  in  the  pips  of  the  orange,  or  surrounds  them  with  un- 
pleasant and  inedible  hairs,  as  in  the  centre  of  the  rose  hip.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  aggressive  animal  eats  the  outer  pulp,  but 
throws  away  the  valuable  seed  to  germinate  and  reproduce  its  like 
— and  his  food — in  future. 

Observe,  now,  further,  how  necessary  is  the  coincidence  of  all 
these  facts  for  the  development  of  all  the  higher  apes,  and 
especially  of  man,  their  ultimate  outcome.  The  large  tropical 
fruits  require  hands  (or  something  analogous)  to  pull  and  eat 
them.  Hence  the  lemur-like  or  squirrel-like  paw  gets  developed 
in  true  monkeys  into  the  genuine  hand,  which  is  used  in  grasp- 
ing, picking,  and  eating  the  fruit.  How  needful  such  a  develop- 
ment is  for  fruit-eaters  we  see  by  analogy  in  the  case  of  the  like- 
minded  fruit-eating  birds,  which  either,  as  in  the  parrot,  have  a 
hand-like  foot,  or  else,  failing  that,  as  in  the  toucans  and  horn- 
bills,  have  a  large  and  preposterously  developed  grasping  beak  to 
perform  the  same  office.  Even  the  squirrel  holds  his  nut  in  his 
paws  ;  the  parrot  holds  it  in  one  claw,  hand- wise ;  the  monkey, 
the  highest  and  most  specialized  of  all,  holds  it  in  a  perfect  hand, 
between  thumb  and  fingers. 

Furthermore,  these  tropical  fruits  and  nuts  have  almost  al- 
ways a  thick  and  disagreeable  rind  or  husk,  which  must  be 
stripped  off  and  thrown  away  before  the  edible  pulp  or  kernel  is 
arrived  at.  The  orange  and  mango  are  good  cases  in  point. 
This  disagreeable  rind  is  put  there  by  natural  selection  in  order 
to  repel  insects,  small  rodents,  and  other  useless  creatures  (from 
the  plant's  point  of  view),  which  would  eat  off  the  pulp  on  the 
tree,  as  wasps  eat  pears,  without  doing  anything  in  return  to  dis- 
perse the  seeds  ;  but  the  animal  that  can  pick  the  fruit  can  also 
tear  off  the  rind,  and  in  this  act,  also,  hands  or  their  equivalents 
come  in  useful.  In  all  these  ways  the  development  of  the  fruits, 
and  the  development  of  the  fruit-eaters,  must  necessarily  have 
gone  on  by  parallel  stages. 

We  can  see,  too,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  that  man  could 
only  have  been  evolved  as  we  now  know  him  through  just  such  a 
tree-haunting  ancestry  as  this.    For,  in  the  first  place,  man  abso- 
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lately  bases  himself  upon  the  possession  of  a  hand,  which,  first 
rudely  stretched  out  to  grasp  the  branches  of  trees,  and  after- 
wards farther  moulded  by  use  in  picking  and  stripping  nuts  and 
fruits,  can  at  last  be  applied  to  such  different  uses  from  those  by 
which  it  was  originally  developed.  Then,  again,  the  habit  of 
grasping  (as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown)  implies  a  wider 
conception  of  the  physical  properties  of  things  ;  so  that  all  the 
most  intelligent  animals  in  a  state  of  nature — monkeys,  squirrels, 
elephants,  parrots — ^are  those  which  have  a  grasping  organ.  Once 
more,  specially  nutritious  food  allows  periods  of  comparative  leis- 
ure, during  which  the  faculties  can  be  devoted  to  other  objects, 
as  we  see  in  the  restless  curiosity  of  monkeys,  in  their  gambols 
and  antics,  and  finally  in  the  artistic  and  industrial  energies  of 
man  himself.  If  an  animal  lives  upon  grass  or  leaves,  he  has  to 
concentrate  almost  all  his  vital  activity  on  the  mechanical  labor 
of  feeding  and  digesting ;  if  he  lives  upon  richer  and  more  nutri- 
tious food,  he  has  organic  and  muscular  leisure  in  abundance. 
Man,  by  still  further  enriching  his  food- stuffs,  through  the  de- 
liberate selection  and  cultivation  of  fruits  and  cereals,  and 
through  the  art  of  cooking,  has  allowed  himself  yet  greater  leisure 
for  other  arts,  and  so  has  attained  his  present  preeminence. 

But  a  consideration  of  his  structure  shows  us  conclusively  that 
without  the  arboreal  fruit-eating  ancestors  from  whom  he  is  de- 
scended, he  could  never  have  become  just  what  he  is.  His  hand 
is  the  index  of  his  arboreal  origin. 

Grant  Allen. 
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BY  THE  HON.    OEOROE  B.    LORING,    EX-COMMISSIONER    OF    AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


The  assertion  that  there  is  no  profit  in  American  agriculture 
is  so  frequently  and  so  positively  made  that  it  is  almost  universally 
accepted  as  true.  Political  economists,  in  discussing  the  sources 
of  wealth,  usually  dismiss  the  great  industry  of  agriculture  as 
hardly  coming  within  the  range  of  their  investigation.  A  purely 
agricultural  section  is  apt  to  attract  but  little  attention,  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  active  communities  in  which  mechanical  indus- 
tries employ  capital  and  stimulate  faculties.  And  while  human 
ingenuity  is  exhausting  itself  laying  down  the  laws  of  commerce 
and  establishing  the  methods  of  manufactures,  the  business  of 
tilling  the  soil  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way, 
guided  by  such  light  as  can  be  drawn  from  practical  experience. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  thoughtful  students  of  social  and  civil 
affairs  have  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  business  of  farming,  but 
it  can  be  said  that  they  are  not  inclined  to  consider  it  with  the  re- 
spect they  feel  for  more  attractive  and  demonstrative  and  imposing 
occupations.  The  attractions  of  estates  all  recognize  ;  the  fancy 
farms  of  prosperous  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  management,  are  too  often  charged  to  the  business 
of  farming,  which  is  conducted  in  large  measure  and  small  as  an 
industry  on  which  a  community  depends  for  its  subsistence. 

The  profits  of  this  industry  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
wasteful  extravagance  of  business  entered  upon  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  taste,  or  by  the  failures  of  the  idle  and  incompetent.  It 
is  not  every  ship  that  makes  a  prosperous  voyage ;  it  is  not  every 
mill  that  earns  great  dividends  ;  nor  is  it  every  farm  that  remu- 
nerates the  owner  and  cultivator.  These  three  great  industries 
occupy  mankind,  however,  and  the  question  of  profits  belongs  to 
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all  alike,  and  the  success  of  all.  depends  on  the  wisdom  and  skill 
with  which  they  are  managed,  and  on  a  judicious  observance  of 
the  industrial  laws  of  each  locality.  The  chief  end  of  man  on 
earth  is  to  supply  what  is  wanting — the  products  of  foreign  lati- 
tudes, the  products  of  the  mill,  the  products  of  the  soil,  the 
products  of  the  mind,  all  to  feed  and  clothe  and  cultivate  the  race 
in  accordance  with  surrounding  circumstances.  In  this  work  the 
farmer  does  his  share,  and  reaps  his  reward  ;  and  in  America  his 
opportunities  vary  as  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  vast  region 
stretching  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  vary.  The  agriculture  of  America,  therefore,  has  no 
universal  characteristic.  In  that  section  where  diversified 
industry  prevails,  and  the  land  is  cultivated  to  supply  the 
local  market,  the  accurate  and  careful  work  of  the  market-garden 
and  the  dairy  has  become  a  necessity,  and  profitable  and  valuable 
acres  abound.  In  the  remoter  frontier  regions,  and  in  the  newer 
States,  on  homesteads  and  newly-settled  lands,  the  wholesale 
farming  which  supplies  the  staples,  wheat  and  com  and  beef  and 
pork,  to  a  general  market,  is  the  business  to  which  the  farmer 
must  devote  himself.  In  the  cotton-growing  States,  while  the 
social  system  has  changed,  and  the  old  relations  between  labor 
and  the  land  have  been  destroyed,  the  system  of  cotton-growing 
has  remained  the  same,  and  the  primitive  methods  have  not 
been  laid  aside.  On  these  three  systems  the  agricultural  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  grown  up  from  the  simple  employment 
which  occupied  three  millions  of  colonists,  and  gave  them  all 
their  subsistence  and  all  their  resources,  to  the  varied  toil  of 
sixty  millions  of  people,  engaged  in  cultivating  old  lands  and 
taking  up  new  ones,  and  supplying  the  wants  of  markets 
near  and  remote  with  necessaries  and  luxuries,  and  in  sup- 
porting all  those  public  and  private  institutions  which,  of 
necessity,  belong  to  a  cultivated  and  independent  and  responsible 
people. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  various  methods 
of  managing  the  land  and  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country  would  have  been  adopted  and  pursued  for  generations, 
had  they  not  furnished  an  ample  reward  to  the  land-owner  and 
strength  and  vitality  to  the  State.  It  was  mixed  farming  which 
supported  the  colonies  in  peace  and  war,  and  it  is  mixed  farming 
which  has  supported  as  an  associate  industry  most  of  the  older 
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States  since  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Upon  the  wholesale 
agriculture  of  the  West,  that  vast  region  of  great  farms  has 
flourished  and  grown  into  an  active,  populous,  and  wealthy  agri- 
cultural empire.  During  the  plantation  days  of  the  South,  great 
fortunes  were  drawn  from  the  soil,  sufficient  to  secure  the  luxury 
and  culture  which  belong  to  the  great  centres  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture. But  for  the  supporting  power  of  the  soil,  the  existence 
of  an  independent  land-holding  people,  compelled  to  sustain  them- 
selves, without  governmental  aid,  and  intolerant  of  the  subordi- 
nate position  which  goes  with  classification,  caste,  and  legitimacy, 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  profits  of  American  farming 
can  be  estimated  by  the  work  it  has  accomplished  in  all  those  years 
during  which  the  country  was  struggling  for  an  existence,  and  in 
all  those  later  years  during  which  the  power  of  the  Republic  has  in- 
creased in  population,  wealth,  resources,  and  influence  beyond  any 
possible  expectation  and  beyond  any  example  existing  or  recorded. 
An  industry  whose  product  has  increased  in  twenty  yejirs,  from' 
'  1859  to  1879,  from  •1,600,000,000  to  $3,600,000,000,  must  have 
/'  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
I  and  must  have  been  attended  by  great  individual  success. 
^  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  back  from  the  present  decade  to  the 
last,  to  obtain  the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  progress  of  this 
country  in  the  work  of  tilling  the  soil.  Starting  in  1870,  at 
which  time  the  country  had  reached  an  enormous  production 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  making  comparisons  with  the 
returns  of  1880,  we  may  learn  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  single  decade  by  a  people  constantly  increasing  in  numbers  and 
occupying  new  lands.  In  1870,  the  wheat  crop  was  287,745,626 
bushels— in  1880,  it  was  459,667,032  bushels ;  in  1870,  the  amount 
of  cotton  raised  was  4,352,317  bales — in  1880,  it  was  more  than 
6,000,000  bales ;  in  1870,  the  amount  of  Indian  com  raised  was 
760,940,594  bushels— in  1880,  the  amount  was  1,744,449,435 
bushels ;  in  1870,  the  crop  of  oats  reached  282,107,157  bushels — 
in  1880,  it  reached  407,859,033  bushels ;  in  1870,  the  tobacco  crop 
amounted  to  262,735,341  pounds — in  1880,  it  amounted  to  473,- 
107,573  pounds.  The  increase  of  agricultural  products  was 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  these  ten  yeiu«,  and  in  the  last 
year  of  this  decade  the  increase  was  in  even  greater  ratio  than  this. 
The  law  of  this  vast  and  growing  industry  is  the  cultivation 
of  those  crops  which  are  adapted  to  a  local  market,  and  the  oc- 
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cupation  of  land  lying  near  that  market.  Not  yet  has  this  law 
become  nniversaly  it  is  tme  ;  but  it  applies  to  all  the  older  and 
thickly-settled  sections  of  the  country,  and  goes  with  diversified 
industries  wherever  they  create  large  cities  and  towns.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  farmer  was  compelled  to  seek  his  market  near  home 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  attended  the  transportation  of 
l|his  crops.  But  the  settling  of  new  and  remote  lands,  and  the 
-improved  modes  of  transportation,  rendered  the  growing  of  great 
staples  possible  and  profitable,  and  corn,  wheat,  and  provisions 

I  occupied  the  farmer's  attention  as  he  supplied  remote  and  even 
foreign  markets  with  his  products.  This  frontier  farming  is  but 
temporary,  and  must  be  followed  by  that  systematic  husbandry 
^  which  constitutes  the  legitimate  business  of  the  American  farm- 
er, and  carries  him  back  to  those  days  when  agriculture  was  al- 
most the  sole  business  of  the  country,  and  when  a  prudent  and 
industrious  farming  community  was  uniformly  prosperous,  even 
with  the  simplest  management.  While  our  large  towns  and  our 
manufacturing  cities  provide  markets  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
products  of  the  West,  they  also  support  that  more  profitable  sys- 
tem which  consists  in  a  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  in  the 
economical  management  of  small  farms.  The  trade  and  traffic 
which  attend  these  systems  of  farming  and  this  varied 
consumption  are  immense.  New  England  requires  about 
twenty  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  produces  only  one 
million  and  a  quarter.  New  York  uses  thirty  millions,  and  grows 
about  twelve.  The  supply  of  this  deficiency  comes  from  the  West, 
from  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri,  and  costs  from  forty  to  fifty  million  dollars  in  years 
of  good  production — still  more  in  years  of  comparative  scarcity. 

To  assume,  however,  from  the  fact  that  New  York  goes  west  for 
six-tenths  of  her  wheat  supply,  that  wheat-growing  is  an  unprofit- 
able industry  there  would  be  an  unsafe  and  unreliable  conclusion. 
There  are  eight  counties  south  of  Lake  Ontario  which  jrielded,  in 
1879,  six  million  eighty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  bushels  on  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres,  or  eighteen  and  six-tenths  bushels 
per  acre, — a  rate  more  than  fifty  percent,  above  that  of  Minnesota 
or  Dakota  and  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  California  for  the 
same  year.  In  other  lines  of  agriculture  also  New  York  excels. 
In  the  district  lying  eastward  towards  the  Hudson  and  southward 
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towards  the  Delaware,  the  dairy  makes  a  production  in  butter 
and  cheese  worth  far  more  than  the  grain  procured  from  the 
West — a  production  not  only  supplying  the  home  market,  but 
also  a  large  share  of  the  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  pounds  of 
cheese  exported.  In  the  more  populous  sections  of  Dutchess  and 
Westchester  Counties  and  Long  Island,  the  cultivation  of 
market-gardens  yields  often,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
a  gross  product  worth  a  thousand  pollars  per  acre ;  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  city  the  product  of 
market-gardening  reaches  millions  of  dollars.  Ten  years  ago 
the  census  reported  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth,  and  the 
present  enumeration  must,  when  tabulated,  show  an  immense  in- 
crease for  this  suburban  district.  The  neighborhood  of  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  and  every  other  large  city  is  monopolized  by 
market-gardens,  and  the  country  around  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  mainly 
devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetables  for  northern  consumption.  The 
domestic  fruits  furnish  a  trade  of  large  volume  and  value.  New 
York  city  alone  has  a  trade  in  this  commodity  of  more  than 
$9,000,000  ;  Chicago,  which  supplies  the  Northwest,  has  about  as 
much,  and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  country  would  swell  the 
amount  to  about  $60,000,000,  including  the  large  amount  now 
sent  from  from  our  Southern  latitudes.  Gould  all  the  fruits  sold 
in  small  cities  and  villages  be  added,  and  those  consumed  on 
the  farms  be  enumerated,  it  is  probable,  judging  from  careful  de- 
ductions from  available  data,  that  the  annual  value  of  the  fruits 
of  the  United  States  would  not  fall  much  below  $200,000,000. 
'  Massachusetts,  with  her  2,000,000  of  population,  her  45,000 
,farms,  and  her  3,900,000  farm  acres  is  also  a  good  illustration  of 
.the  type  of  American  agriculture  which  increases  year  by  year 
land  which  affords  constant  labor,  and  consequently  good  returns, 
•to  the  farmer.  In  this  State  there  are  nearly  45,000  farms,  in  the 
management  of  which  78,000  persons  are  employed.  The  farms 
are  small.  In  one  of  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  towns,  con- 
taining 79  farms,  16  are  less  than  5  acres,  37  are  less  than  20 
acres,  and  there  is  only  one  farm  of  over  90  acres.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State  is  $47,756,033, 
of  which  dairy  products,  hay,  straw,  and  fodder  make  up  nearly 
$24,000,000;  the  remainder  of  the  list  including  fruits,  meats,  veg- 
etables, animal  products,  poultry,  wood  products,  and  all  articles 
ol  handiwork  on  the  *"^^  '•'^d  in  the  farmer's  family.    This  ea- 
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timate  gives  to  each  person  employed  in  farming  about  $620  an- 
nually, out  of  which  must  come  the  expense  of  producing  and 
selling  the  product — ^the  total  wages  paid  annually  being  $6,390,- 
252.  The  business  in  which  these  persons  is  engaged  is  as  vari- 
ous and  diverse  as  the  localities  and  the  neighboring  markets;  and 
the  result  of  their  labors  per  acre  will  indicate  the  work  in  which 
they  can  profitably  engage.  The  cereals  jrield  about  $25  per 
acre;  tobacco  produces  $180;  strawberries,  $200;  onions,  $140;  po- 
tatoes, $55;  cabbages,  $175.  The  total  agricultural  property  of  the 
State  is  valued  at  $215,230,550.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  in  the  associate  industry,  manufactures,  the  capital  invested 
is  $303,806,185;  the  number  of  persons  employed  is  352,265;  the 
product  is  $631,135,284;  the  annual  wages,  $128,315,362;  the  an- 
nual earning  of  each  operative,  $364;  the  annual  product  of  each 
operative,  about  $1,800. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  a  State  aknost 
purely  agricultural,  we  may  turn  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  which,  48 
years  ago,  had  only  43,112  inhabitants  ;  43  years  ago  was  admitted 
intp  the  Union,  and  now  has  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000. 
In  presenting  his  report  this  year  to  the  Governor,  John  B. 
Schaffer,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  the  farming  industry,  says :  '^  A  review 
of  the  condition  of  agriculture  for  the  year  necessarily  includes 
moral  and  educational  and  commercial  influences.''  He  speaks 
for  a  State  which  has  185,351  farms,  producing  annually  $136,- 
103,473  ;  a  State  which  finds  a  market  for  a  large  proportion  of 
its  products  beyond  its  own  limits  ;  a  State  which  has  less  than 
7,000  manufacturing  establishments,  producing  less  than  $50,- 
000,000  annually ;  a  great,  prosperous,  agricultural  State,  the 
growth  of  less  than  half  a  century,  the  home  of  an  industrious, 
thriving,  well-educated  people,  of  whom  the  Secretary  also  says : 
"There  are  progressive  farmers  who  understand  their  busi- 
ness, are  reducing  it  to  a  science,  who  avail  themselves 
of  every  item  of  practical  knowledge  and  who  make 
it  remunerative,'' — a  people  the  valuation  of  whose 
property  amounts  to  $398,671,251.  The  productf  of  this  State, 
as  indicated  by  available  returns^  are  the  result  of  general 
farming.  On  173,940  acres  were  raised  19,742,190  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes in  1888.  Of  the  com  crop  for  the  same  year  the  Secretary 
says  :  "  The  acreage  is  7,797,000,  representing  a  total  product  of 
VOL.  cxLVin. — Ko.  388.  24 
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321,629,962  bushels.  The  average  price  per  bushel  is  twenty- 
three  cents ;  commercial  value  of  the  crop,  $73,974,891.  This  is 
almost  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
.  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1886,  which  was  t87,535,000.  It 
is  almost  a  larger  sum  than  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 
paid  in  dividends  on  stock  in  that  year.  It  is  $8,000,000  more  than 
the  total  net  earnings  of  all  the  National  Banks  in  America  and 
is  considerable  more  than  the  total  dividends  paid  by  those  banks  in 
1887.  It  represents  46,605,715  bushels  more  than  were  produced 
in  the  great  crop  year  in  Iowa  in  1879,  and  in  wealth  to  the  State 
nearly  $13,000,000  more.  It  is  320,223,721  bushels  more  com 
than  was  produced  in  the  State  in  1840. '^ 

When  the  wheat  crop  of  Iowa  failed,  the  farmers  turned  their 
attention  to  the  dairy.  They  improved  their  cows  largely  by 
careful  breeding  and  judicious  feeding.  On  the  first  of  January, 
1887,  they  had  1,243,000  cows,  valued  at  $32,541,792,  and  they 
produced  butter  and  cheese  to  the  amount  of  $277,477,429;  milk, 
sold  and  condensed,  amounting  to  $200,000,000,  and  skimmed 
milk  to  $50,417,054.  The  pasturage  of  the  State  is  most  luxur-  • 
iant,  and  the  valuation  of  the  live-stock  is  $180,110,016. 

The  yield  of  oats  on  2,713,166  acres  was  78,681,814  bushels, 
valued  at  $15,342,953.  The  yield  in  1840  was  only  216,385 
bushels. 

The  value  of  the  grass  crop  in  1888  was  $33,446,275,  and  the 
amount  of  wheat  grown  on  2,101,000  acres  was  19,314,000  bushels; 
the  wheat  crop  in  1840  having  been  only  154,693  bushels. 

The  hog  crop  of  Iowa  in  1888  was  the  largest  in  the  States, 
being  4,148,811. 

This  agricultural  wealth  of  Iowa  is  divided  among  less  than 
two  millions  of  people.  The  farms  of  the  State  are  in  good  con- 
dition. The  taxes  are  readily  paid.  The  churches  are  well  sup- 
ported. The  institutions  of  learning  are  well  endowed.  In  the 
homes  of  the  people  will  be  found  great  comfort  and  ample  means 
of  mental  and  moral  culture.  An  air  of  substantial  thrift  per- 
vades the  State ;  and  while  it  may  be  impossible  to  obtain  the 
exact  profit  of  every  acre  and  every  crop,  or  to  ascertain  the  in- 
come of  every  land-holder,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  wide-spread 
prosx)erity  pervades  the  community,  whose  characteristics  are  the 
repose  and  self-possession  which  attend  success ;  and  this  is  true 
not  of  Iowa  alone,  b^*^  ^*  **"  the  great  agricultural  States  of  the 
Weet  and  Norths 
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The  value  of  farm  lands  will  indicate  the  condition  of  the 
agriculture  which  enjoys  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the  indus- 
trial organization,  especially  occupjdng  the  larger  portion  of  the 
United  States.  Land  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  valued  at  $44.41 
per  acre;  in  New  Jersey  at  $65.16  per  acre;  in  Vermont  at  $36.40 
per  acre;  in  Wisconsin  at  $23.30;  in  Massachusetts  at  $50.27;  in 
Ohio  at  $45.97;  in  Illinois  at  $31.87;  in  Maryland  at  $32.33. 
Land,  however,  in  the  States  where  American  enterprise  is  less  de- 
veloped, is  valued  at  prices  ranging  from  $4.70  to  $10.89.  It  ap- 
pears that  farms  command  good  prices  and  are  in  good  demand 
where  an  enterprising  and  busy  population  is  engaged  in  diversi- 
fied industry  and  where  a  fertile  soil  yields  a  liberal  crop;  and 
they  are  in  good  demand  because  their  cultivation  is  profitable. 
That  there  are  unprofitable  farms  in  many  of  the  States  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  abandoned  by  their  owners.  But  it  is 
A  striking  fact  also  that  even  where  the  number  of  farms  dimin- 
ishes, the  agricultural  products  increase  as  the  cultivation  is  trans- 
formed to  more  kindly  acres.  Farms  well  selected,  well  manned, 
well  cultivated,  are  always  profitable. 

The  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer  is,  in  fact,  unparalleled 
in  any  country  on  earth.  In  the  old  and  more  thickly -settled  sections 
of  our  land  the  condition  of  the  homesteads  and  gardens  and  fields 
bears  witness  to  the  thrift  of  the  occupants.  The  improvement  in 
our  rural  towns  which  are  fortunately  situated  is  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  populous  manufacturing  cities  adjoining.  Towns 
which  half  a  century  ago  presented  a  decayed  and  dingy  look,  and 
whose  gray  repose  spoke  of  sluggishness  and  discouragement,  have 
risen,  with  no  other  industry  than  agriculture,  to  the  appearance 
of  an  industrious  and  prosperous  people.  The  town-hall  tells  of 
civil  ambition;  the  ample  school-house  tells  of  faith  in  education 
and  the  ability  to  obtain  it ;  the  imposing  meeting-house  tells  of 
religious  devotion  ;  the  well-painted  dwelling  tells  of  good  taste  ; 
and  the  streets  tells  of  a  desire  for  good  order  and  neighborly 
courtesy.  There  is  the  town  library.  There  is  the  well-furnished 
dwelling.  There  are  the  cultivated  daughters  and  the  intelligent 
and  ambitions  sons.  There  are  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  flowers 
along  the  pathway.  And  this  is  not  an  unusual  scene.  Oo  then 
to  the  newer  and  more  sparsely-settled  sections,  and  the  story  is 
similar.  The  farms  are  constantly  improving.  The  mortgages 
with  which  the  occupants  began  life  as  settlers  are  largely  lifted. 
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The  Murlj  mode  of  life  is  changed  for  the  better.  Oneof  our  most 
careful  obeerrers  and  statisticians  gires  a  most  interesting  record 
composed  of  replies  to  inquiries  made  of  the  holders  of  miNrtgages 
on  Western  £urms.    He  sars  : 


X  ttom  tomat  to  UfcM  <%>tf> 


Where  is  there  aaocher  aiTic^l::ir:il  cccrsiiLrLirT  from  which  ihe 
u>jL>:r:fc::o:i$  couli  be  dr:fcw:i  ?    X::,  scr^Ij.  ihe  ^saa:  ixn 
oi  Hr^lini.  or  uie  di<:re65?e\i  ^irm^rs  of  IrvjJid.  cr  the  p^afiamrr 
fi  Cen:r:kL  E:irvKV. 

•  f     ThiS   the    prvt^rvrltT  of  a^lcclr^re  his  kerc  pfcce  wiih  lie 
#    Izcreifcsirj:  prvsivrl:T  cf  eT^jrr  cch-rr  izI:i5CrT  in  cor  !;izi  2j  irar::- 

^  fe<>5^     The  *c::t::t  cf  ^-e  ^rr^kiz-XT-^viz^  seei::^;?  Lfc?  h^ez.  azii  2$ 

•  iT^ftik: :  ar.i  :j:^  i^ir^cl  f:r  lie  rr:*!:!,*!:  cf  :he  r^k^nre  and  ihe 
5C;jul  his  >?^n  n:^^c  ^n».var^:irj:  :c  ii:«je  ▼'«•:  *^7?'7  *-'^  x^rkf^ 
a:  b  :=ie  an-i  i>r:»ii.     T!ie  ^no,Mj%rfzi-ez:.  2i«:r^:Tfr.  :i  I«x-x.  izji 

▼  .*h  WI.4C  t^»:fT  rv*::i*-r*.  an-i  f:r  lie  ::irv  vl::]!  ]i»f  r^f^cjT^  :a  iJie 


^•:i^".r«i.  X"  lie   ^jnTTTkfC   lerr-^!!   ii»f   ir:.xrs.t\.  r'l^^ifz^  :f  JLz!»ir. -a 
jc  h-i5  .'"v^  .v-iTZ^.     It    iiii?   Veen    ii?* — f::^i  :--ir  :li-    ^  T>r— -- 
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^i)ii  which  rest  great  mental  actiyity,  great  dignity  of  character^ 
I  great  enterprise  and  ambition.  To  the  practical  work 
of  the  agricultural  community  here^  wide-spread  disaster^ 
moreover^  is  unknown.  The  local  damage  of  a  drought  or  a  flood 
is  not^  indeed^  unusual^  but  the  extent  of  the  American  territory  is 
such^  the  diversity  of  our  soil  and  climate  is  so  great,  that  the 
disasters  seem  to  be  circumscribed  and  accidental,  while  the  pros- 
perity is  wide-spread  and  almost  constant.  With  landed  possess- 
ions, which  are  obliged  to  bear  the  burdens  of  heavy  taxation, 
with  wages  of  labor  vastly  greater  than  in  any  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  with  the  personal  requirements  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family  increased  by  social  obligations  and  the  natural  demands  of 
a  free  and  responsible  people,  we  have  been  able  to  compete  in  the 
grain  markets  of  the  world  with  those  who,  in  some  instances,  are 
furnished  with  land  free  of  rent  and  taxation,  and  whose  neces- 
saries of  life  are  -so  small  and  whose  duties  are  so  few  that  the 
former  seem  intolerable  and  the  latter  seem  insignificant  and 
trivial.  The  skill  of  the  American  farmer,  supplied  as  he  is  with 
// y  Jp^^  ™^  ingenious  and  graceful  and  efFective  machinery,  has  be- 
Icome  an  object  of  admiration  and  imitation.  The  well-organized 
'j.'  ;^home  of  the  American  farmer  is  looked  upon  as  a  model.  The 
place  filled  in  the  community  by  the  American  farmer  is  consid- 
ered so  important  and  honorable  that  other  nations  inquire  how 
it  has  been  attained.  The  crops  of  the  American  farmer  are 
looked  upon  as  so  sure  that  all  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  supply 
of  food  for  people  less  favored  has  passed  away. 

The  rapid  growth  of  agriculture  in  America  may  be  made 
more  apparent  by  recurring  to  its  condition  in  this  country  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  At  that  time  the  ploughs  were  usually 
made  by  the  village  blacksmith  and  wheelwright.  Shovel  factories 
were  few  and  small.  Grain*harvesters,  reapers,  mowers,  tedders, 
and  horse  rakes  were  unknown.  The  mechanical  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  producing  these  and  other  improved  implements  of  hus- 
bandry during  all  these  years  has  been  untiring,  and  the  result 
has  been  surprising.  In  one  year  the  patents  issued  for  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  machinery  exceeded  one  thousand,  of  which 
thirty-six  were  for  rakes,  a  hundred  and  sixty  for  hay-  and 
grain-harvesters  and  attachments,  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  for 
seed-planters  and  drills,  thirty  for  hay-  and  straw-cutters,  ninety 
for  cultivators,  seventy-throe  for  bee-hives,  ninety  for  chums,  a 
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hundred  and  sixty  for  plonghs  and  attachments.  Meanwhile,  the 
vast  increase  of  production,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  indicates  also  the  skill  and  energy  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  varions  branches  of  agricoltore. 

This  nnasual  and  extraordinary  growth  which  has  thus  far  at- 
tended American  agriculture  is  due  not  oaly  to  the  diversity  of 
soil  and  climate,  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the  vast 
improvement  in  agricultural  machinery,  but  also  to  the  inde- 
pendent ownership  of  land  which  characterizes  American  institu- 
tions. It  were  not  easy  to  tell  the  strength  and  stimulus  which 
come  through  the  ownership  of  the  soil  to  him  who  occupies  it, 
has  fixed  his  home  upon  it,  and  looks  to  it  for  his  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  proportion  of  land-holders  in  the  United  States  to  the 
aggregate  population  is  great,  and  it  is  significant  when  we  con- 
sider the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them  and  the  opportunities 
they  possess.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  during  the 
twenty  years  between  1860  and  1880  is  remarkable.  The  aggregate 
in  the  entire  country  in  1860  was  2,044,077 ;  in  1880,  4,088,907. 
The  increase  by  subdivision  is  largest  in  the  cotton-growing  States, 
where  the  share-tenant  system  prevails.  In  Texas  the  increase  is 
both  by  subdivision  and  new  lands,  the  area  in  farms  having  nearly 
doubled  in*  ten  years.  In  Alabama  the  increase  is  about  26  per 
cent,,  from  55,128  in  1860  to  135,864  in  1880.  The  South  Atlantic 
group  shows  an  increase  of  72.3  per  cent,  in  farms.  In  the 
Western  States,  also,  the  increase  has  been  most  remarkable.  The 
number  of  farms  in  Illinois  in  1880  was  255,741,  as  against  143,- 
310  in  1860 ;  in  Indiana  the  number  rose  from  131,826  in  1860 
to  194,013  in  1880 ;  in  Kansas  it  rose  from  10,400  in  1860  to 
138,561  in  1880 ;  in  Michigan  from  62,000  to  154,000.  In  the 
older  States  also  the  multiplication  was  extraordinary.  New  York 
increased  from  196,990  to  241,058  in  the  twenty  years  referred  to; 
Ohio  from  179,889  to  247,189  ;  Virginia  increased  from  92,605  to 
118,517.  And  among  the  Western  States  the  number  of  farms  in 
Wisconsin  increased  from  69,270  to  134,322. 

A  general  survey  of  the  agriculture  of  this  country  must  im- 
press the  observer  with  the  vigor,  growth,  and  magnitude  of  the 
industry.  That  there  is  a  vast  investment  in  agricultural  lands  is 
perfectly  manifest.  That  the  occupants  of  the  farms  are  in  good 
condition  is  evident.  That  immigration  still  continues,  and  large 
tracts  of  land  are  taken  up  bythtise  who  leave  the  hardship  of  the 
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y  ojd^country  for  the_grp8perity  of  the  new,  is  ample^videace  ina£  "^  '^ 
"^he  promises  have  all  been  fulfilled.  It  is  only  necessMy  to  con- 
templale  the  uuuimuuB  mltfriiat"Commerce  of  the  country  in  order 
to  be  impressed  with  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Nation,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  books  of  the  savings-banks  in  the 
rural  districts  in  order  to  be  impressed  with  the  financial  strength 
of  the  farmers.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  this 
work  would  not  be  done  were  it  attended  by  loss,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  done  year  after  year  and  generation  after  generation  unless 
supported  by  a  profit. 

Oeobge  B.  Lobing. 
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CAN  OUR  CHURCHES  BE  MADE  MORE  USEFUL? 

BY  THE  REV.   M.  J.  SAVAGE,   THE  REV.   E.   E.   HALE,   D.   D., 
AND  THE  REV.  WA8HIKGT0K  GLADDEN,  D.  D. 


The  Editor  of  the  North  American  Beview  has  asked  me 
to  reply  to  this  question.  For  so  much,  then,  he  is  responsible. 
But  I  done  am  responsible  for  the  answer. 

What  is  the  matter  with  *'  our  churches''  ?  That  something 
is  the  matter  is  indicated  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  question  is 
asked.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  one  thing  so  seriously  the  matter 
that  all  others  can  well  afford  to  wait  while  this  is  being  attended 
to.  This  particular  something  is  so  fundamental  that  no  mere 
patching  of  defects,  no  mere  superficial  improvements,  no  mere 
revival  or  extension  of  activity  in  this  direction  or  that,  will  prove 
adequate  to  the  need.  In  order  to  become  "  useful,''  in  the  high- 
est sense,  this  one  radical  defect  must  be  remedied. 

The  churches  were  once  regarded  as  of  the  highest  conceivable 
use.  Unless  they  can  continue  to  be  so  regarded,  then  their 
mission  is  ended.  For,  though  useful,  they  are  not  indispensable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  many  good,  but  comparatively  minor, 
things  in  which  at  present  they  are  engaged.  In  most  of  our 
great  cities  the  care  of  the  poor  is  in  other  hands,  the  churches 
only  assisting  larger  secular  organizations.  The  training  of 
nurses,  the  support  of  kindergarten,  sewing,  and  industrial  schools, 
the  hundred  minor  charities  that  so  distinguish  this  age — these 
all  could  be  carried  on  by  other  means.  Nobody  would  think  of 
organizing  churches  merely  for  such  ends.  And  though  the 
churches  exercise  an  immense  moral  influence,  any  careful 
thinker  will  admit  that  mere  ethics  can  be  taught,  perhaps  as 
efficiently,  and  certainly  at  an  immensely  less  expense,  in  some 
other  way,  while,  though  the  churches  would  claim  that  nothing 
else  could  quite  take  their  places  as  moral  teachers,  they  would 
most  surely  be  th^  first,  to  assert  that  this  alone  would  not  satisfy 
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their  pretensions^  or  justify  theb:  methods  or  even  their  exist- 
ence. 

Of  what  use,  then,  are  the  churches  ?  This  question  needs 
to  be  frankly  and  honestly  faced,  that  the  present  attitude 
of  the  world  may  be  clearly  seen.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
churches  have  no  such  hold  on  the  faith,  the  reverence,  or  the 
practical  life  of  the  world  as  they  used  to  have.  Why  ?  Every- 
body knows  that  thousands  on  thousands  of  people  do  not  go  near^ 
the  churches.  Why  ?  Everybody  knows  that  while  among  these 
thousands  are  many  poor,  many  ignorant,  many  vicious,  there  are 
also  quite  as  many  who  are  not  poor,  not  ignorant,  not  vicious. 
Indeed,  a  candid  and  impartial  inquirer  will  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  the  freer  in  thought  and  the  more  intelligent  a  man  be- 
comes, the  less  likely  he  is  to  think  that  the  churches  have  any 
exclusive  charge  of  anything  that  is  indispensable  to  even  his 
highest  and  noblest  life.  Why  ?  That  this  is  the  situation  is 
clear.  What  more  important  question  then  is  there  for  us  to  ask 
than— fFXyf 

If  we  really  care  to  know,  the  answer  is  not  far  or  difficult  to 
seek.  Early  Christendom  believed,  without  the  thought  of  a 
question,  in  the  supposed  historical  fact  of  ''the  Fall  of  Man.'' 
And  all  the  orthodox  churches  of  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years 
have  come  into  existence  for  this  one,  sole,  specific  purpose — the 
salvation  of  man  from  the  supposed  effects  of  the  supposed  fall. 
Why  a  "supernatural  revelation''?  To  tell  men  that  they  were 
"lost"  and  how  they  could  be  "saved."  Why  the  prophets  ? 
To  foretell  to  a  waiting  and  hopeless  world  the  coming  "  Saviour," 
and  to  become  afterwards  a  supernatural  proof  of  the  revelation 
and  of  the  deliverer's  mission.  Why  the  miraculous  "  incarna- 
tion," "birth,"  "sufferings,"  "death,"  "resurrection"  and 
"  ascension  "  of  "  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  "  ?  To  reveal 
God's  willingness  to  save,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  him  "to  be 
just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth."  Why  the  church, 
with  its  doctrines,  rituals,  and  sacraments  ?  To  be  the'  perpetual 
witness,  depositary,  and  administrator  of  the  means  and  the  gift 
of  salvation.  Why  heaven  ?  To  be  the  home  of  the  saved.  Why 
hell?  To  be  the  endless  place  of  punishment  for  those  who 
should  not  accept  the  one  and  only  condition  of  salvation.  Not 
one  dogma  of  the  old  churches,  not  one  rite  or  sacrament,  but 
presupposes  the  fall  and  consequent  ruin  of  the  raoe.    And  no 
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«r?5il  :>:r.ker  CTkzi  K:r>>»,  for  cn-e  ei:=i<si;,  irmi,  fci  for  the 
l^lifff  ir  ibe  :il\,  act  ocie  of  ibein  w^clri  crer  ka^e  cceae  inso 

0:i  zr  i<  Cvi  ih-e^xr.  tbe  wrrld  was  KziriT  a  prcTtaee  cf  God's 
kiz^ira  i^  recall: .c  ET^rr  tta*.  w:c:a:i.  szfi  ciiLi  wi»  ax^ir^ 
:iIt  cr  izirLiriilj  a  ir^i^r.     Xj  en^e  bfci  jjit  clkai  ca  12:*  ciTir* 

2L':L:fcL  *:cLi  ir  X  »  Xr.  Xxcj  cc?:*  sa^L  "  i.d*^  va-ii  liie  rue*- 
H'.c. .'  sL'r*ii.:£i.''  Ar»L  ca  zz.iz  li-c^rrj.  :r  ^  wis  nri;^  W]icii  a 
^:i^-"  is  ^»x»«::i-c«i  f  :r  2::_cii  ir«aeC£i-  ^•r  :ci»  wrclc  liizi  -if  rutahiinx 

i»tCJ::*w  4z.«i  ▼:*?  kiz-«i  zq  z:^  ZsiLciz^rs^     All  liiese  xc^i*iffr%zL*:cj§ 

— ••  fzl^tZiLd  Tj.'trtk"^  Az'i  -f  :£i«f  irTLsC:^*!  ^:  z^^tni  f:r  3a^Ti;::i»:ii.  li^fy 
laci^i  ij-i:*  T-_m»-j^  ir!io  Vie  «   ,.:>.•: 'j  s  ^iJiz^er  ii:a£  i*  wccld 
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proof  in  its  favor;  for  the  case  is  mnch  stronger  than  this.  It  is 
demonstrated,  beyond  all  intelligent  question,  that  no  such  fact 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  man.  What  follows  ?  Why  this 
follows  as  inevitably  as  day  follows  night—that  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  the  popular  theology  has  crumbled,  and  that  the  whole 
superstructure  totters  to  its  fall.  If  man  is  not  ''  fallen,^^  then 
he  is  not  *^  lost/'  and,  in  that  case,  he  does  not  need  to  be  ''  saved.'' 
Take  away  the  fall  of  man,  and  ^here  is  no  need  of  **  the  scheme 
of  redemption,"  no  need  of  a  supematurally-inspired  revelation, 
no  need  of  an  incarnation,  no  need  of  a  supernatural  or  infallible 
church,  no  need  of  a  Trinity,  no  old-time  heaven  for  the  chosen 
few,  no  endless  hell  for  the  doomed  many.  All  these  doctrines 
found  their  reason  in  the  supposed  fall,  and  with  it  they  pass  away. 

Now,  these  doctrines  are  not  mere  unessential  accidents  of 
the  churches;  they  are  their  essence  and  life — ''bone  of  their 
bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh."  And  yet  we  are  presented  with 
the  strange  spectacle  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  minis- 
ters, in  all  the  diflferent  churches,  who — in  private,  at  least — will 
frankly  confess  that  they  share  the  belief  of  all  intelligent  men  in 
the  antiquity  and  the  slow  and  gradual  development  of  the  race 
from  the  lowest  beginnings.  They  believe  in  no  Genesis  story  of 
either  Eden  or  Fall.  And  yet  they  go  on  preaching  and  admin- 
istering the  sacraments  m  if  nothing  Jiad  happened.  Their  one 
official  business  is  to  proclaim  a  loss  that' does  not  exist,  and  offer 
a  salvation  that  is  not  needed.  They  know  this,  and  confess  it, 
and — keep  on  doing  it ! 

And  still  they  wonder  that  the  churches  are  neglected,  and  get 
together  in  conventions  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  making 
them  "more  useful"! 

But  some  man  will  say.  Are  there  not  such  things  as  vice  and 
crime  and  sorrow  in  the  world  ?  Do  not  men  need  help  ?  Is  not 
religion  an  essential  and  permanent  element  in  human  nature  ? 
Are  not  the  churches  great  centres  of  sweet  social  influence  and 
moral  elevation?  Doubtless.  No  one  of  all  these  things  is  called 
in  question.  The  only  trouble  with  them  is  that  they  are  entirely 
one  side  the  point  at  issue.  There  are  vice  and  crime  and  sor- 
row, and  it  is  the  mission  of  a  true  religion  to  help  and  relieve 
the  world  from  their  power.  Men  do  need  help.  Religion  is  not 
only  a  permanent,  but  the  grandest,  element  in  man.  The 
churches,  since  they  are  organizations  of  kindly  men  and  women. 
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do  a  TABt  amoant  of  incidental  good«  But  the  question  is  as  to 
whether  they  can  be  made  ''  more  nsefoL^    I  belieye  they  can. 

But,  in  order  to  become  more  nsefol,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant thing  for  them  to  do  is  frankly  to  recognize  the  &cts  of 
Gtod^  man,  origin,  destiny,  and  adapt  themselTes  to  them.  Why 
should  they  longer  expect  intelligent  men  to  come  to  them  to  hear 
a  condition  of  things  described  in  which  they  no  longer  beUere, 
and  listen  to  ui  offer  of  help  that  they  no  longer  belieTe  they 
need  ?  To-day  the  larger  part  of  the  magnificent  power  of  tJl  the 
churches  \&  thrown  away.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep 
to  contemplate  the  picture.  Magnificent  buildings,  millions  of 
money,  thousands  of  men,  grand  enthusiasms,  marrels  of  patient 
labor,  prayers  uid  aspirations,  all  expended  in  the  effort  to  de- 
lirer  an  imaginary  man  from  the  imaginary  wrath  of  an  imaginary 
Ctod  in  an  imaginary  hell !  If  all  the  time  and  mcmey  and  en- 
thusiasm and  effort  had  been  spent  in  co-working  with  the  real 
Gtod  in  deliyering  the  real  man  from  his  real  evils,  long  before 
this  the  world  might  have  been  the  Eden  that  nerer  was,  and  that 
nerer  will  be  until  men  intelligently  combine  to  sare  man  here 
and  now  from  the  ills  that  all  can  feel  and  see. 

There  is  no  use  in  railing  at  the  past.  ^^Thetimes  of  this  ignor- 
ance God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  all  men  eyerywhere  to 
repent.  **  '*  To  repenf  That  means,  in  true  Bible  phrase,  to 
change  their  purpose.  This  is  the  great  need  of  to-day.  In  the 
light  of  the  ascertained  facts  of  nature  and  man,  the  churches 
need  to  repent, — to  change  their  purposes  and  methods.  The  world 
is  not  going  back  to  the  old,  the  ignorant,  the  barbaric  concep- 
tions of  the  past.  It  is  for  the  chorches  to  say  whether  they  wQl 
accept  the  newer,  the  fuller  reyelation  of  God.  If  not,  they  wiD 
but  repeat  the  history  of  Judaism,  being  left  behind  by  the  wider 
and  grander  religion  that  keeps  step  with  the  advancing  Grod. 

For  religion  is  not  about  to  die  ;  it  is  forever  the  attempt  of 
man  to  find  God  and  become  progressively  ^'  reconciled  "  or  ad- 
justed to  his  perfect  life.  This  is  true,  in  their  d^ree,  of  all  re- 
ligions. It  has  been  true  of  the  old  churches  of  Christendom. 
The  trouble,  however,  is  this.  It  has  been  discovered  that  their 
conception  of  Ctod,  their  conception  of  man,  their  conception  of 
the  actual  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  Gk)d,  and  so  their  con- 
ception of  what  man  ne  '  come  into  right  relations 
with  him— it  has  bee"  %j,  that  all  these  concej)- 
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tions  have  been  partial  or  mistaken.  All  this  does  not  touch  the 
greats  fundamental  religious  need  of  the  race.  That  remains. 
But  it  does  compel  a  readjustment  of  thought^  of  theory^  of 
motive,  and  so  a  radical  change  of  purpose  and  method. 

The  churches,  if  true  to  their  mission,  do  not  exist  for  the 
mere  sake  of  being  either  more  or  less  **  useful^'  in  the  minor 
matters  of  charity  and  beneficent  help.  They  should  stand  for  the 
great  truth  of  the  divine  in  human  life.  If  they  do  that,  all  the 
rest  will  follow,  as  naturally  as  life-giving  streams  flow  down  into  the 
valleys  from  the  everlasting  hills.  The  one  thing,  then,  that, 
in  this  present  juncture  of  human  affairs,  they  need  to  do  in  order 
to  become  *'  more  useful,"  is  fearlessly  to  face  the  morning.  If 
they  fail  in  this,  the  better  and  more  intelligent  part  of  mimkind 
must  leave  them  behind.  Then  they  will  not  only  fail  in  the  one 
great  use  that  only  the  faithful  church  can  attain,  but  their  faith- 
lessness here  will  weaken  their  life  and  unfit  them  for  all  minor 
uses  as  well. 

M.  J.  Sayaob. 


It  must  be  remembered  all  along,  in  the  consideration  of 
these  articles,  that  no  method,  of  itself,  is  of  any  worth  in  this 
affair.  Unless  a  church  is  a  church, — that  is,  unless  it  binds  to- 
gether a  body  of  Christian  men  and  women, — ^no  artificial  methods 
will  have  any  value.  A  church  of  Christ  has  a  right  to  claim  a 
certain  succession  to  him  in  his  work.  If  it  works  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  can  work  the  miracles  which  he  promises.  If  it  is  not, 
it  cannot ;  and  all  that  is  said  as  to  methods  of  arrangement  is 
said  with  the  understanding  of  this  fundan^ntal  principle. 

With  this  understanding,  I  should  say  that  the  diflSculty  with 
churches  in  our  large  cities  is  that,  to  the  people  at  large,  they 
represent  the  life  of  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  week. 
They  are  opened,  perhaps,  two  or  three  times  on  Sunday;  but  to 
the  great  body  of  people  they  appear  closed  through  all  the  rest  of 
the  time.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  the  world,  then,  they  rep- 
resent a  "planf  or  ''investment*'  which  is  of  use  for,  say,  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  working  time  of  most  men,  and  I  suppose 
that  fraction  about  represents  the  amount  of  thought  and  atten- 
tion which  is,  on  the  average,  given  to  them  and  their  work  by 
men  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  world. 
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We  shall  make  our  chtirches  more  useful,  then,  if  the  building 
is  of  use  more  often,  and  for  a  wider  range  of  purposes  than  it  is 
now  used  for ;  and  if  the  congregation  of  worshippers  under- 
stand that  they  exist  as  a  congregation  for  many  other  purposes 
than  that  of  united  worship  on  the  Lord^s  Day. 

Of  course,  if  they  do  not  exist  for  any  other  purpose,  that  is 
the  end  of  it.  If  a  congregation  is  merely  a  religious  club  of  people 
who  have  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  their  own 
way  to  heaven,  or  enjoying  the  luxury  of  united  worship  in  any 
of  its  forms, — if  this  is  all  they  are  for,  that  is  all  they  will  be. 
The  congregation  which  comes  together  for  this  purpose  cannot 
be  relied  upon  for  any  other  purpose. 

But  if  we  are  to  make  churches  more  useful,  the  congregations 
must  be  churches.  That  is,  they  must  be  organizations,  large  or 
small,  which  have  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  on  their  hands  and 
wish  to  do  what  he  did.  Each  congregation  must  wish  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  the  ^rs  of  the  deaf,  to  cast  out  unclean 
spirits,  and  to  waken  up  people  who  are  virtually  dead  into  real 
life.  It  must  be  ready  to  abolish  pauperism  and  to  relieve  the  poor 
It  must  be  ready  to  teach  the  ignorant  and  welcome  the  stranger. 

In  our  Unitarian  church,  we  have  a  maxim  that  the  church 
must  be  organized  "  for  worship,  for  education,  for  charity,  and 
for  hospitality.'*  I  think  that  a  convenient  sub-division.  With- 
out a  sub-division,  it  may  be  said  that  the  church  exists  that  men 
may  have  "  life  more  abundantly.''  And  whatever  a  church  does, 
so  that  people  may  have  life  more  abundantly,  belongs  to  its  le- 
gitimate work. 

I.  It  is  not  enough  to  throw  this  work  upon  the  minister,  or 
the  minister  and  his  wife,  or  the  minister  and  the  deacons  or  the 
elders.  It  is  not  a  work  which  can  be  done  wholly  by  proxy.  The 
officers  of  a  church  can  do  a  great  deal,  but  they  should  be  re- 
garded as^chiefs  of  staff,  who  have  a  right,  sooner  or  later,  to  call 
upon  the  legitimate  work  of  every  individual  in  the  company. 
According  to  their  tact,  knowledge  of  character,  and  understand- 
ing of  their  business,  these  calls  will  be  made  more  or  less  wisely. 
But  it  is  on  the  working  force  and  inspired  life  of  each  individual 
that  the  success  of  the  whole  depends. 

II.  So  soon  as  the  Christain  theology  takes  the  place  of  what  I 
call  ^'  medisBvalism,"  a  good  many  practical  results  appear,  simply 
from  that  change.     A  mediaeval  church  directs  individuals  to 
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saye  each  man  his  soul  from  hell.  A  Christian  church,  on  the 
other  handy  directs  each  man  to  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ood. 
Jesus  Christ  addresses  people  in  the  plural  number^  and  so  does 
his  church.  If  a  man  wishes  to  save  his  own  soul,  and,  of  course, 
he  must,  he  wishes  at  the  same  time  to  save  the  souls  of  other 
people,  or  to  give  them  life  more  abundantly.  So  soon  as  men 
rise  to  Christ's  level  of  thought  in  this  business,  they  will  be, 
themselves,  trying  to  find  out  ways  in  which  they  can  carry  out 
his  purposes  for  the  relief  of  the  sin  and  suffering  of  the  world. 

III.  To  approach  more  external  detail,  which,  of  course,  must 
vary  for  every  community,  I  have  never  forgotten  what  Newman 
Hall  once  said  to  me.  He  is  very  wise  in  this  business,  and,  per- 
haps, has  made  his  church  as  useful  as  any  church  in  the  world. 
He  said  that  he  thought  it  an  advantage  to  have  the  people  of 
his  neighborhood  used  to  coming  into  the  building.  He  wanted 
them  to  regard  it  with  friendly  eyes.  He,  therefore,  threw  open 
the  large  body  of  the  church  itself,  as  many  evenings  as  he  could, 
for  popular  lectures,  so  that  men  who  would  not  come  near  it  on 
Sunday  might  have  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  church  as  an  in- 
stitution. I  think  that,  perhaps,  among  a  certain  class  of  people 
in  England  there  is  a  feeling  of  anger  against  '*  the  church''  which 
we  know  nothing  of  in  this  country.  Certainly  Mr.  Hall  wishes 
to  attract  everybody  to  the  building  itself,  and  he  would  have 
literary  lectures  or  scientific  lectures  in  the  great  church,  night 
after  night,  with  the  feeling  that  he  did  something  to  overcome 
such  a  prejudice  as  I  refer  to.  This  seems  to  me  wholly  legiti- 
mate, and  I  should  think  in  many  instances  it  would  be  wise.  I 
should  say  that  there  was  no  line  of  instruction  upon  which  a 
church  could  enter  which  does  not  come  distinctly  within  the 
Christian  line  of  making  arrangements  that  men  may  have  life 
more  abundantly. 

I  cannot  speak  of  this  from  experience ;  we  have  never 
had  force  enough  here  to  do  this.  But  in  the  largest  and  best 
chapel  which  was  ever  connected  with  this  church,  the  building 
was  generally  opened  every  night  in  the  week.  I  remember  that 
two  nights  in  the  week,  for  one  or  two  winters,  a  great  drawing- 
school  was  held  in  it,  the  two  hundred  pupils  placing  their 
drawing-boards  on  the  backs  of  the  seats  in  front  of  them.  From 
that  school,  as  it  happened,  the  great  evening  high-school  of  the 
city  of  Boston  was  bom,  in  which  are  educated  two  or  three 
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thousand  pupils.  I  think  that  was  good,  legitimate  church  work, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  such  a  use  of  the  building  itself  inter- 
ested in  the  church  the  young  people  who  were  there  engaged. 

IV.  But  this  is  simply  external,  and  it  might  very  well  be 
that  no  such  enterprise  as  this  was  desirable.  Tour  question  goes 
much  deeper,  and  you  do  not  mean  simply  to  ask  what  is  the 
physical  use  to  which  church  property  is  to  be  devoted.  Is 
it  not  clear  to  anybody  who  understands  city  life  that  a  church 
body  of  wide-awake  people,  though  there  were  not  more  of  them 
than  there  were  of  the  twelve  apostles,  can  meet  as  no  other  body 
can  the  very  worst  diflBculties  of  city  life  ?  Take  the  deadly  lone- 
liness of  life  in  cities.  If  it  were  understood,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  parlors  of  a  church  were  always  open,  every  even- 
ing, to  anybody  who  wanted  to  have  some  companionship,  in  the 
hours  between  six  o'clock  and  midnight,  would  not  that  under- 
standing alone  relieve  very  largely  this  loneliness  ?  I  should  like 
to  see  a  church  which  had  ''  a  light  in  the  window ''  such  as  such 
an  arrangement  would  offer.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  be 
a  committee  of  people  waiting  to  be.  '*  sociable ''  with  anybody 
that  happened  along.  But  I  mean  that  all  the  neighborhood 
should  understand  that  there  were  warmth,  light,  and  a  welcome. 
You  might  have  a  class  in  political  economy  going  on ;  you  might 
have  a  class  in  botany ;  you  might  have  a  class  on  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  ;  you  might 
have  a  sewing  society  providing  for  the  Micronesian  Islands ;  you 
might  be  occupying  yourself  in  your  lighted  parlor  as  you  please  ; 
but  there  the  light  and  the  company  should  be.  There  should 
be  outside  a  sign  offering  welcome,  and  anybody  who  chose, 
though  he  were  the  veriest  waif  or  stray  just  landed  on  the 
pier,  might  come  in  there. 

y.  I  should  say  that  such  a  haven  of  rest  as  this  would,  in  the 
first  place,  solve  a  good  many  of  the  difficulties  of  city  life  much 
more  simply  than  they  are  solved,  even  by  the  best  arrangements 
of  municipal  police.  But  this  is  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
What  I  should  do  it  for,  if  I  had  force  enough,  would  be  to  give 
the  people  who  know  anything  about  that  church  the  feeling 
that  the  church  is  home,  l^obody  can  travel  so  far  as  to  be 
outside  of  its  arms.  It  represents  welcome,  companionship,  and 
sympathy.    It  represents  '^  Together."    That  is  what  it  is  for. 

Suppose  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  had  grown  up  in  a  church  which 
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was  thus  always  open  to  strangers, — ^not  simply  open  that  they 
might  come  in  and  say  their  prayers  alone,  but  open  that  they 
might  warm  their  feet,  and  read  the  North  American  Review, 
or  the  Century,  or  the  Journal  of  Missions,  and  that  they  might 
talk  with  other  people  like  themselves.  Suppose  such  a  boy  or 
girl  turned  up  in  a  strange  city, — missed  a  railroad  connection,  if 
you  please, — and  had  to  spend  the  evening  there.  I  think  the  boy 
or  girl  would  be  apt  to  walk  along  the  street,  looking  for  the  sign 
of  the  one  door  which  is  never  shut,  of  the  one  place  where  there  is 
always  a  welcome.  And  I  think  that  the  fact  that  the  church 
offered  such  a  welcome  to  people  on  week-days  would  make  the 
service  of  the  church  much  more  natural  and  homelike  when  the 
bells  rang  on  Sunday. 

I  have,  in  other  placed,  at  much  greater  length,  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  details  of  such  work  of  welcome  as  this,  and  to  such 
essays  of  mine  I  must  refer  anybody  who  is  interested.  What 
follows  is  addressed  simply  to  the  lay  boards  of  management  who 
direct  our  large  churches.  I  wish  they  could  be  made  to  un- 
derstand how  much  more  useful  these  churches  would  be  if  the 
suggestion  made  in  the  next  paragraph  were  attended  to. 

VI.  I  know  of  no  church,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  in  any  large 
American  city,  which  has  nearly  force  enough,  in  its  regular 
ministry,  for  the  work  which  it  might  easily  do  with  the  ''plant*' 
which  it  has  in  its  share  of  real  property.  The  church  of  which 
I  am  the  minister  could  employ  to  advantage  ten  or  twenty 
clergymen,  where  in  fact  it  employs  two.  As  for  worship, 
every  church  might  be  open  from  sunrise  on  Sunday  till  late  in 
the  evening.  As  for  charity  and  hospitality,  its  vestries,  parlors, 
and  other  oflSces  might  be  open  from  the  first  day  of  January  till 
midnight  on  the  31st  of  December.  Whenever  a  congregation 
likes  to  try  such  an  experiment  as  this,  I  think  that  the  congrega- 
tion will  be  strong  in  its  pecuniary  force,  and  it  will  gather  in  a 
sympathetic  body  of  Christians,  who  mean  to  save  the  world  by 
the  Christian  religion,  and  that  it  will  answer  your  question  how 
our  churches  can  be  made  more  usef  uL 

Edward  E.  Hale. 


Those  who  believe  that  human  nature  is  perfectible,  and  that 
human  society  is  progressive,  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  our 
churches  may  be  made  more  useful.  This  verdict  of  a  rational  optim- 
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ism  is  confirmed  by  experience.  Our  churches  have  been  improTed 
in  every  respect.    They  are  more  useful  to-day  thanever  before. 

The  first  business  of  the  church  is  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  men  the  great  facts  of  the  spiritual  reakn.  Its  usefulness  de- 
pends upon  the  success  with  which  it  fulfills  this  function.  The 
church  has  a  firmer  grasp  upon  these  great  facts  now  than  form- 
erly and  is  able  to  set  them  forth  more  convincingly.  The  old 
notion  was  that  the  spiritual  order  was  something  wholly  distinct 
from,  and  almost  antithetical  to,  the  moral  and  social  order  of  this 
world;  the  new  conception  is  that  the  spiritual  order  is  realized  in 
the  moral  and  social  order  of  the  world,  so  that  the  great  facts  of 
reward  and  retribution  are  not  merely  facts  of  revelation,  but 
facts  of  experience  and  observation.  The  new  theology,  there- 
fore, as  Dr.  Munger  has  said,  appeals  to  life  continually;  it  finds 
in  the  experience  of  men  and  in  the  facts  of  history  the  sure 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  its  message.  The  evidence  on  which  it 
chiefiy  rests  is  evidence  that  no  man  can  gainsay.  Therefore  it 
can  speak  with  stronger  emphasis,  and  can  compel  the  attention 
of  men  to  these  great  interests  of  life. 

As  an  interpreter  of  life,  the  church  is  seen  to  wield  an  in- 
creasing influence.  And  its  work  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  more  and  more  practical.  The  change  in  its  conception  of  the 
spiritual  order  brings  it  into  closer  contact  with  the  affairs  of 
every-day  life.  It  begins  to  see,  as  it  never  saw  before,  that 
Christianity  is  not  exclusively  a  scheme  for  the  transportation  of 
a  portion  of  the  human  race  away  from  this  world  to  a  more  con- 
genial home  beyond  the  skies,  but  a  plan  for  the  reorganization 
of  life  upon  this  planet ;  a  plan  that  includes  every  department 
of  human  action — ^business,  politics,  society,  art,  education, 
amusement, — all  the  interests  of  life.  As  Dr.  Henry  Hopkins 
said  so  strongly  in  his  recent  sermon  before  the  American  Board 
of  Missions,  the  great  business  of  the  church  is  to  work  for  the 
embodiment  of  Christianity  in  the  life  of  society.  It  is  evident 
tliat  in  this  conception,  which  is  certainly  gaining  a  firm  hold  of 
the  thought  of  the  leaders  of  the  church  to-day,  the  emphasis  is 
shifted ;  the  life  that  now  is  receives  far  more  attention,  as  com- 
pared with  the  life  that  is  to  come,  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
That  the  churches  will  be  more  useful  as  this  conception  gains 
clearness  and  strength  cannot  be  doubted. 

In  its  administration,  as  well  as  in  its  teaching,  the  church  has 
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been  increasing  in  usefnlness,  and  there  is  erery  reason  to  expect 
that  this  improvement  will  continue.  The  methods  of  church 
work  are  far  more  eflfectiYe  now  than  they  were  in  the  boyhood  of 
many  of  us.  The  Sunday-school  is  steadily  gaining  in  efficiency; 
it  has  passed  through  the  sophomoric  period  and  is  getting  down 
to  business;  the  young  people  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
church  to  an  extent  that  was  not  dreamed  of  forty  years  ago ;  the 
social  life  of  the  church  is  cultiyated  with  increasing  success;  and 
the  missionary  enterprises  at  our  own  doors  and  in  distant  places 
are  pushed  with  growing  enthusiasm.  That  this  development  of 
the  active  life  of  the  church  is  to  go  forward  is  as  certain  as  any 
future  event  can  be. 

If,  now,  it  be  asked  in  what  particular  directions  the  life  and 
work  of  the  church  are  likely  to  improve,  these  might  be  men- 
tioned : 

I.  The  preaching  will  improve.  It  will  become  less  dogmatic 
and  more  spiritual.  It  will  appeal,  more  and  more,  to  man's  own 
consciousness  of  need,  and  to  those  ineradicable  instincts  which 
testify  of  things  unseen  and  eternal.  The  need  of  forgiveness, 
the  need  of  guidance,  the  need  of  comfort  and  help — these  are 
the  perennial  needs  of  human  nature,  and  the  pulpit  will  learn  to 
bring  man's  need  and  Ood's  free  grace  into  closer  relation.  Doubt- 
less, also,  it  will  comprehend  more  and  more  clearly  the  truth  that 
the  kingdom  of  Ood  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  will  give  increased  attention  to  the  application  of  the  Christian 
law  to  social  questions. 

II.  The  church  will  increase  its  usefulness  by  applying  the  law 
of  Christ  more  vigorously  to  its  own  life.  Especially  necessary  is 
this  reformation  in  the  management  of  the  places  of  public  wor- 
ship. The  church  of  God  ought  not  to  be  a  place  where  money 
can  buy  privilege.  The  distribution  of  the  sittings  in  the 
churches  upon  competitive  principles — the  best  seat  going  to  the 
highest  bidder — is  an  anomaly  that  needs  correction.  We  re- 
volt at  simony  in  the  pulpit,  but  we  practise  it  all  the  while  in  the 
pews.  The  desire  of  families  to  have  a  definite  place  assigned  to 
them  is  natural,  but  this  assignment  should  be  made  on  some 
principle  that  will  give  the  man  who  pays  ten  dollars  a  year  an 
equal  chance  with  the  man  who  pays  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
If  the  thousand;dollar  man  will  not  contribute  unless  he  can 
have  his  first  choice^  then  let  him  hear  the  explicit  words  of  the 
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great  apostle :  "  Thy  silver  perish  with  thee,  because  thou  hast 
thought  to  obtain  the  gift  of  God  with  money.  Thou  hast 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter,  for  thy  heart  is  not  right 
before  God/' 

III.  The  usefulness  of  the  churches  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  they  would  frequently  consult  together  respecting  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  field  which  they  occupy  in  common,  and  would 
agree  upon  some  simple  principle  of  cooperation.  They  need  not 
aim  at  organic  unity,  but  they  can  certainly  agree  to  keep  out  of 
one  another's  way,  to  consider  one  anotl^er's  interests,  and  to  behave 
like  Christians  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  Their  usefulness 
is  often  sadly  impaired  by  their  unseemly  and  destructive  rival- 
ries. Not  only  the  interior  life  of  the  churches  needs  to  be  more 
perfectly  christianized,  but  their  relations  with  one  another  would 
be  greatly  improved  if  they  would  remember,  now  and  then,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  sectarian  schemes,  whose  kingdom  they  are 
building  and  what  is  the  law  of  the  kingdom. 

IV.  The  churches  will  be  more  useful  in  the  time  to  come,  if 
they  will  rely  less  upon  missionary  methods  and  more  upon  the 
method  of  colonization.  I  refer  now,  of  course,  to  the  work  in 
the  cities  and  the  large  towns  of  our  own  country,  where  the  prob- 
lem of  evangelization  is  most  urgent  and  most  difficult.  The  plan 
of  sending  out  a  few  workers  from  the  parent  church  to  gather  a 
mission  in  one  of  the  destitute  districts,  or  of  employing  city  mis- 
sionaries and  Bible-readers  to  do  the  work  in  these  precincts,  has, 
no  doubt,  accomplished  some  good,  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  work  in  hand.  The  labor  of  these  single-handed  mission- 
aries makes  little  impression  upon  the  mass ;  nor  is  it  a  ^'  mission'' 
that  these  people  need.  The  church  must  send  forth  strong  col- 
onies of  its  best  families  to  plant  churches  in  these  dark  places. 
The  problem  of  city  evangelization  cannot  be  solved  by  ^'mission" 
churches  or  Sunday-schools.  We  may  send  missionaries  to  China 
and  Zulu-land,  because  we  cannot  go  ourselves;  but  to  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  down-town  wards  we  can  go  ourselves  ;  hired  emissaries 
will  not  answer  the  purpose,  because  they  cannot  possibly  convey 
the  one  essential  gift  for  which  these  churchless  multitudes  are 
suffering — and  that  is  our  love.  We  must  carry  that  ourselves. 
A  few  self-denying  workers  who  go  down  to  the  neglected  district 
once  a  week  to  sustain  by  their  labors  the  Sunday-school  or  the 
Gospel-meeting  can  accomplish  more,  of  course,  than  the  single- 
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handed  city  missionary ;  bat  their  interest  is  only  temporary ; 
their  membership  is  elsewhere  ;  they  cannot  do  that  permanent, 
institutional  work  which  the  neighborhood  needs.  That  can  only 
be  done  by  a  church  of  strong,  intelligent,  enthusiastic  Christian 
disciples,  planted  in  the  midst  of  this  district,  studying  its  social 
conditions  patiently  and,  working  its  leaven  into  the  lump 
by  daily  contact  and  association.  Not  missions,  but  colonies,  will 
be  the  watchword  of  the  church  militant  in  the  next  generation. 

V.  I  will  name  only  one  other  way  in  which  it  seems  to  me 
that  many  of  our  churches  might  be  made  more  useful,  and  that 
is  by  the  employment  of  additional  pastoral  labor.  It  is  true  that 
the  work  of  the  church  ought  to  be  done  by  the  members  of  the 
church  ;  the  great  labor  of  evangelization  must  be  performed  by 
them,  and  cannot  be  delegated  to  others  without  infinite  loss  to 
them ;  but  there  is  in  every  large  church  a  great  deal  of  pastoral 
labor — small  details  of  superintendence  and  administration — ^that 
nobody  can  perform  except  the  pastor  and  that  he,  with  the  bur- 
dens on  his  hands,  is  compelled  to  neglect.  The  more  complex 
the  organization  of  the  church  becomes,  the  more  interests  there  are 
to  be  watched  and  guarded ;  and  the  man  who  tries  to  be  a  teacher 
finds  it  impossible  to  attend  to  them  all.  A  little  additional  out- 
lay for  assistance  would  greatly  increase  his  efficiency. 

WAaHiNGTOK  Gladden. 
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THB  CLAIM  OF  "BBALmC** 

Onk  of  the  most  oorUnis  phases  of  oar  modern  Uteratiire  It  the  cl«tm  pat  fbrth  In 
behalf  of  a  ■o-oaUed'*eohool'' of  ilotloa,  that  theirs  It  the  only  literary  art  worthy 
the  name,  beoaase  they  alone  depict "  real  "Ufe.  Fbr  this  reason  they  have  arro- 
gantly dabbed  themselres  ''realists*"  idiHe  all  those  whoee  methods  they  disapprove 
are  denoanoed  as  "idealists.**  The  distinction  which  Is  attempted  thas  to  be  drawn 
Is  a  parely  famdfal  one.  The  real  diiliBrenoe  Ues  deeper.  The  realist  regards  art  as 
a  means  fbr  prodaoing  anoomfortable,  unpleasant  impressions.  He  paints  weakness, 
tndedslon,  and  pettiness;  traces  the  growth  of  an  anworthy  sentiment  or  the  aimless 
ennvi  of  a  porpoeelees  existence,  and  says  this  alone  is  real  Uf^  He  depicts  saffering 
and  cowardice,  daplidty  and  despair,  bat  omits  hope,  aspiration,  and  trlamph.  He 
says  that  the  heroic  is  exceptlonaJ,  abnormal,  and,  therefore,  anreal ;  bat  weakness, 
seU-distrost,  and  self-oonsoioasness— these  are  anlversal,  normal,  reaL 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  deemed  the  highest  art  to  contrast  in  fiction  the  good 
and  bad,  like  light  and  shade  In  painting.  Heroism  has  been  a  fkvorite  theme,  not 
only  beoaose  it  is  a  grand  ideal,  bat  beoaase  the  world  needs  the  stimalas  of  grand 
exampla-  The  good  and  the  trae  have  been  depicted,  not  only  beoaase  they  are  to  be 
foand  In  life,  bat  beoaase  they  are  the  best  things  to  be  f oand  there,  and  it  Is  deslr* 
able  that  one  shoald  contemplate,  not  merely  a  piotare  of  the  average  life,  as  the 
average  eye  sees  it,  bat  also  shoald  apprehend  the  best  Ufto  and  the  nobleett  In  con- 
trast with  the  weakest.  If  not  the  worst. 

Oarliterary  "reaUnn.**so-caUed,has  setapafslse  standard  of  the  trath.  Only 
the  average,  every-day,  common-place  happenings,  it  says,  are  trae.  They  alone  are 
**  real,"  healthfal,  fit  material  f6r  flctitioas  art.  If  the  exceptional  Is  ased,  it  mast 
be  rendered  gross,  common,  or  repalsive.  Who  shall  strike  the  average  t  Who  shall 
say  what  is  every-day  Ute  f  Who  shall  separate  the  exceptional  from  the  common- 
plficet 

Bat  even  If  this  might  be  doncthe  distinction  is  still  a  fslse  one.  The  exceptional 
Isjast  as  mach  a  part  of  trath  as  the  con^on-place.  Bat  are  heroism  and  trath  and 
love  exceptional  t  Is  he  that  paints  the  portrait  of  beauty  without  emphasizing  her 
imperfections  any  more  an  "  idealist "  than  he  who  emphasizes  her  defects  without 
depicting  her  beauty  t 

On  the  other  huid,  the  **  realist "  strives  to  maintain  his  exclusive  right  to  the 
claim  that  he  is  the  only  truth-teller  In  fiction  by  drawing  a  line  betwixt  himself  and 
the  so-called  "  naturalist."  The  real  distinction  may  be  stated  in  a  sentence.  The 
"realist "  keeps  to  what  he  deems  a  middle  course.  He  paints  neither  the  highest 
good  nor  the  worst  evil.  He  keeps  the  middle  of  the  street  and  never  sees  what  Is  in 
the  gutter.  This,  he  says.  Is  true— this  Is  real  life  and  everything  else  Is  talae.  The 
naturalist,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  In  high  lights  and  deep  shadows.  He  is  some- 
times In  the  palace  and  anon  In  the  gutter.  Truth,  he  says,  does  not  lie  midway  be- 
tween extremes,  but  embraces  the  antipodes.  The  absence  of  vice  or  virtue  Is  not 
life,  but  the  union  and  contrast  of  them.  So  what  the  "  realist "  so  carefully  avoids, 
the  "nataralist"  paints  w}th  unflagging  xeaL  Nothing  is  too  high  or  too  low,  too 
fair  or  too  foul,  f6r  him.  Hepalnts  vice  In  the  nude  and  virtue  In  its  loveliest  colors. 
K.  Zola  is  the  type  of  the ''nataraUst":  3fr.  HoweDs  the  head  of  the  "xeaUfltiL* 
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Ourlomly  enough,  while  our  ■ocial  and  pdlttoal,  and.  In  a  sense,  our  artistio 
Ideals  have  been  growing  towards  SngUsh  In  character,  our  criticism  and  our  Uter- 
ar7  art  have,  in  a  certain  dilated  form,  come  to  be  I^«nch  in  their  tendency.  Based  on 
the  idea  that  Uto  Is  essentially  mean  and  petty,  they  proceed  toaooompUsh  their  pur- 
pose of  rendering  it  **  interesting,''  not  by  an  appeal  to  sympathy  oe  emotion,  nor 
by  carefully  wrought  oat  dramatic  aotioa.  bat  rather  by  a  wonderfully  intricate 
formulation  of  moral  ecoentricitiea.  Each  character  is  made  a  tjuigled  massof  con- 
tradictions, while  tlie  climax  is  a  comhtnation  of  unpleasant  incertltadea.  That  it 
is  art,  there  can  be  no  question— art  of  the  same  elaborate  and  painful  character  as 
a  Chinese  pussle;  art  of  the  sort  thai  should  make  angels  weep,  not  because  it  in- 
clines men  to  do  evil,  but  because  it  doesan  infinitely  worse  thing  in  itmiining  them 
to  do  nothing. 

As  between  our  "realism"— so^salled— and  the  naturalism  of  M.  Zola»  there  is  a 
curious  kinship.  Zda  paints  foulness  in  terribly  truthful  odors.  The  basest  nature 
grows  sick  at  his  disgusting  depictions.  He  scourgee  high  and  low  with  a  putrescent 
lash;  but  he  always  scourges.  He  makes  vice  mean,  unmanly,  base,  as  it  must  be, 
and  he  does  not  forget  that  virtue  is  essentially  noble,  manly,  true.  He 
does  not  forget,  either,  that  the  lowest  lifo  may  have  elements  of  nobiUty 
appealing  to  the  tenderest  sympathy.  This  is  his  idea  of  truth,  of  nature— to  paint 
the  doYll  as  foul  as  he  is,  in  order  that  his  very  repuMTeness  may  strengthen  the 
brave,  true  nature  in  manly  purpose.  His  naturalism  is  so  strong  that  it  shocks, 
terrifies,  and,  sometimes  perhaps,  debases  and  overwhelms.  It  infects  with  a  sense 
of  foulness  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  To  the  strong  it  brings  a  sense  of  dis- 
gusted pity;  to  the  weak,  perhaps,  even  its  repulsiveness  opens  a  door  to  temptation. 
But  while  it  sometimes  smutches  the  pure,  it  never  omits  the  element  of  hope.  Bvll 
Itself  is  in  his  view  the  incontrovertible  proof  of  a  possibility  for  good.  Amid  all  his 
'  Waokness,  he  is  singularly  careful  not  to  fdrget  that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  light.  If 
he  depicts  degradation  so  terrible  as  to  make  his  reader  cower  and  tremble  with  dis- 
gust and  shame,  he  is  sure  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  is  not  incurable;  that  vice 
exists  because  harmful  forces  have  usurped  healthful  Uves,  and  that  the  respansl- 
bility  for  sodal  evUs  does  not  rest  altogether  with  their  victims. 

"Realism,"  on  the  other  hand,  never  shocks  with  its  pictures  of  evU  and  never 
charms  with  unexpected  glimpses  of  virtue.  Aspiration  it  esteems  a  thing  ridicu- 
lous,  and  self-sacrifice  an  attribute  to  be  ashamed  of.  Naturalism  is  a  too  terrible 
picture  of  too  prevalent  evils ;  "realism,"  a  hopeless  assertion  of  the  universal  ab- 
sence of  good.  According  to  its  philosophy,  vice  is,  at  the  worst,  only  a  little  more 
positive  form  of  the  doubt  and  vacillation  which  constitute  its  flaodd  ideal  of  virtue. 
The  daim  that  it  Is  a  true  picture  of  Uto  is  not  a  whit  more  defensible  than  that  of 
the  naturalist  Each  paints  life  from  the  point  of  view  he  has  himself  selected,  no 
doubt,  with  painstaking  accuracy  of  detalL  The  daim  of  "realism,"  that  the  one  Is 
true  and  the  other  false,  is  absurd.  Noone  can  doubt  the  woriL  of  the  naturalist,— 
as  weU  question  the  revelations  of  the  anatomist's  knife.  So  fsr  as  it  goes,  it  tells  aU 
there  is  to  be  tdd,  while  its  assumptive  rival  does  not  dare  speak  the  truth  of  any. 
Ufe,  but  f6Ilows  a  median  line,  where  it  guesses  that  tbeaverageof  truth,  good  and 
bad,  ought  to  be,  and  says  this  is  truth ;  or,  if  driven  from  this,  fsUs  back  on  the  "  in- 
teresting" quality,  and^ys  that  nothing  else  is  artistia  Dark  shadows  and  strong 
lights  are  not  "interesting,"  but  only  mild  half-tones,  which  it  asserts  are  the  only 
real  truths  it  is  permissible  to  use. 

Upon  the  same  prindple,  the  "realist"  declares  that  great  events  and  notable  acta 
of  individuals,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  are  not  fit  materials  for  fiction,  because 
not "  interesting."  In  short,  it  teaches  that  the  only  "interesting"  things,  which  are 
also  allowable  artistic  material,  are  the  every-day  and  insignificant  happenings  <tf 
uneventful  Ufe.  So  fer  as  the  daim  of  tmth-telling  Is  concerned,  the  argument  lies 
rather  with  the  "naturalist  "than  with  the  "realist."  The  simpld  fbot  is,  however, 
that  no  novelist  paints  the  real  facts  of  any  life.  The  obligation  that  rests  upon  him 
Is  togive  a  tr^e  picture  of  the  Ufe  he  professes  to  portray,  and  what  he  deems  the 
troth  depends  on  what  he  sees  when  he  studies  that  Ufe.  To  one,  the  inward  strug- 
liss^aqrfimtloiii^ooiifillotsof  a  character— what  he  does  a^weUas  what  he  hopes  to 
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do-maj  teem  to  be  the  reel  etorj;  while  enother  mej  regard  his  epeeiilft- 
tione  about  othere»  his  doubts  and  wonies  over  trtfles*  sooh  es  the 
fit  of  his  trousers  or  the  odor  of  his  neoktie,  to  be  the  Importeat 
reeUties  of  his  oereer.  On  every  noyeUst  rests  aUke  the  same  obngatkm  of 
trath-telliiig.  "ReaUst*"  '*  nataraUst,"  "idealist*"  "  romanolBt,*'  oolj  that,  and 
nothing  more,  oan  be  demanded  of  theni--that  Umt  paint  Ufe  as  they  see  it,  feel  it, 
believe  it  to  be.  The  only  gnarrel  with  the  "realist  "is  that  he  assomes  to  Umit  and 
prescribe  the  domain  of  truth  fOr  the  sake  of  magnifying  his  own  artistio  merit.  The 
genuine  article^  he  would  haye  us  believe,  is  only  found  in  his  own  little  garden. 
All  that  grows  outside  its  narrow  limits  Is  taboo,  and  whoever  dares  to  oall  it  art  is 
in  danger  of  being  cast  Into  the  fire  of  his  own  private  and  self -administered  place  of 
"reellstio  "  punishment  Whatever  is  not  fashioned  on  his  own  prescribed  models 
is  wholly  and  inconceivably  bed.  The  past  and  the  present  are  only  meritorious  as 
they  approximate  his  standards. 

This  arrogant  assumption  has  had  the  effect  which  successful  arrogance  always 
has  upon  modest  aspiration.  The  American  novelist  has  always  been  mortally  afraid 
of  international  criticism,  and,  instead  of  being  encouraged  tofoUowthe  lead  of  his 
own  inclination,  he  began  at  once  to  try  to  borrow  an  approved  pattern  fOr  his 
woriL.  These  great  underlying  Impulses,  whichreally  give  character  to  the  American 
people^  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  given  the  keynote  to  our  contemporary  fiction— 
theee  he  cast  aside  and  began  to  study  the  trepidations,  doubts,  uncertalntiee,  em- 
barrassments and  gaucheries  of  the  afternoon  call  -or  the  -evening  "full  idress  re- 
hearsal,'' and  to  call  this  not  only  life,  but  the  only  and  exclusive  life  that  fiction  is 
permitted  to  depict 

As  a  result  of  these  things,  acting  in  concert  with  other  causes,  we  find  that 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  edipee  of  war,  our  imaginative  literature  shows  little  . 
evidence  of  the  strength,  variety,  nobility,  and  grandeur  that  characterised  the 
epoch  preceding  the  outbreak  of  rebellion.  Its  poetry  Is  Insignificant;  its  fiction 
cramped  and  petty;  its  criticism  carping  rather  than  appreciative;  its  spirit  dubitant 
rather  than  hopeful,  and  its  aim,  excellence  In  the  apidication  of  imported  methods, 
rather  than  self-reliant  attempts  to  create  a  literature  not  only  national,  but  of  that 
supreme  excellence  which  the  conditions  of  our  life  would  seem  to  Justify  the  world 
•  in  expecting  at  our  hands. 

ALBIQZr  W.  TOUBGS& 


n. 

raOADENGB  OF  SOlTa 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  many  pasBages  of  Wagner's  operas  are  almost  un- 
stngable.  The  sequence  of  tones  Is  not  only  strained  and  unnatural  for  the  ear,  but 
equally  so  for  the  voice.  Theresultof  this  is  an  extraordinary  wear  on  the  powers; 
and  when  to  this  harsh  progression  of  tones  is  added  the  difficulty  of  producing  the 
voice  under  the  limitations  of  the  German  tongue,  the  obstacles  In  the  path  of  the 
singer  become  formidable.  The  Italian  language  is  peculiarlr adapted  to  the  art  of 
singing.  In  the  development  of  this  "soft  bastard  Latin,"  every  hard  sound  was 
dropped  and  the  language  purified  In  its  vocalism  to  a  degree  of  unequalled  smooth-, 
ness.  It  is  the  preeminently  liquid  tongue,  and  its  vowel  sounds  are  the  elementary 
tones  of  human  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  Gtorman  has  a  number  of  mixed  tones, 
such  as  those  repreeented  by  the  diphthongs  au  and  el,  and  the  modified  vowels  (1 
and  A,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  sing,  except  on  notes  easily  produced.  The 
best  (German  singers  mar  their  work  by  the  bad  production  of  notes  aooompanied  by 
these  vowel  sounds,  while  singers  of  fairly  good  ability  frequently  shock  the  ears  of 
cultured  hearers. 

Since  this  Is  the  case  in  average  music,  it  must  obviously  be  worse  In  the  Wag- 
ner music-dramas,  because  the  great  German  did  not  give  sufficient  consideration  to 
the  powers  of  the  human  voice.  The  absenos^fOr  long  qnoes,  in  hlsscoree^of  any- 
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Uihig  xvaembUiigfliiantmelodj  It  dastraetiTe  of  proper  Totoeinodiict^^  ViihmUr 
moos  stiigiiiff-schooli  of  lUlj,  In  the  elder  dAjs  of  tooaI  art,  what  the  French  call 
la  mit  de  vaix,  or,  as  we  roughly  term  it,  deUvery,  was  a  s^idy  of  jmn,  DeUvefy 
oonalirtii,  according  to  a  reepectahle  authority,  "in  adapting  as  perftetly  as  possible 
the  motions  of  respiration  to  the  emiBslon  of  sound,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  power  of 
the  latter,  as  much  as  the  quality  of  the  organ  and  the  conformation  of  the  ohest 
wiU  admit,  without  carrying  it  to  that  degree  of  eflbrt  which  makes  the  sound  de- 
generate intoaory."  No  singer  needs  to  be  told  that  these  results  cannot  be accom- 
pUshed  in  the  singing  of  music  constructed  with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  capa- 
UUties  of  the  vocal  organs.  Wagner^  rsreleewness  in  this  matter  has  forced  singers 
so  to  sin  against  the  laws  of  good  Tolce-production  that  only  persons  of  unusual  ro- 
bustness like  Matema,  Tiehmann,  or  Scaria,  have  been  able  to  endure  the  strain 
long.  These  people,  moreoYer,  are  singing  actors  rather  than  TooaUsts^  and  the 
extreme  Wagnerites  hold  that  in  the  future  the  singing  actor  must  be  the  artist  of 
the  operatio  stage.  But  it  we  had  a  school  of  composition  in  which  the  music,  faith- 
fully illustrating  the  truly  dramatic  book,  should  be  couched  in  terms  of  fluent  mslo. 
dy  and  constructed  with  a  view  to  good  Tocal  results,  the  kind  of  artist  needed  f6r 
the  operatic  stage  would  not  be  a  singing  actor,  but  an  acting  siuger. 

The  world  is  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  art  of  flnished  singing.  Since  the  days 
of  Claudio  If  ontey erde,  the  opera  has  been  the  oonsenratcry  in  which  blossomed  the 
rarest  flowers  of  song.  Once  let  the  stage  lose  its  culture,  and  perftot  TocaUntloo 
must  disappear.  The  concert  siuger  and  the  amateur  are  not  inftuftntlal  enough  to 
oounterbelanoe  the  authority  of  the  opera.  The  art  of  bel  canto  will  be  lost,  and  we 
shall  read  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  the  singers  of  by-gone  days  with  scepticism. 
Farinelli  curing  Philip  V.,  of  Spain,  of  an  attack  of  melancholy,  which  threatened 
Ms  reason ;  RalT  bringing  the  salvation  of  tears  to  the  grief-stunned  Princess  Bel- 
mont ;  Seneslno  forgetting  his  part  and  fkUing  upon  the  neck  of  Farinelli  after  an 
aria;  Orescentini  melting  Napoleon  and  his  whole  court  to  tears— all  these  things  wiU 
become  the  incredible  legends  of  a  musical  age  of  tahtd ;  and  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  endure  at  all  times,  as  we  are  now  frequently,  bad  voice-production,  harsh  and 
unmusical  declamation,  and  strident  cries,  for  the  sake  of  a  particularly  good  facial 
expression  and  a  fine  dignity  of  movement. 

W.  J.  HXNDBBSON. 


VAMmO  THB  NSW  BTATIB. 


SmoB  the  beginning  of  the  pending  discussion  regarding  the  advisability  of  ad- 
mitting a  number  of  new  States  into  the  Union,  a  vigorous  efliort  has  been  made  to 
arouse  a  pubUo  sentiment  hoetlle  to  the  retention  of  the  names  by  which  several  of 
the  eligible  commonwealths  have  been  known  since  their  organlmtlon  as  TOrritories. 
Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  has  been  foremost  in  this  crusade  against  the  old  names, 
and  he  has  apparently  succeeded  In  convincing  a  portion  of  the  press  and  people  of 
the  United  States  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  have  in  the  Union  SUtes  bearing 
such  names  as  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  New  If  exioo.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Ms  cause,  however,  he  has  not  convinced  the  peojile  who  are  most  in- 
terested, the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  concerned,  that  a  change  of  names  would 
bedeeirable;  and  Dakotans,  Washingtonlana,  and  New  Mexicans  insist  with  practical 
unanimity  that  the  old  names  of  their  reepeotlve  commonwealths  be  retained. 

The  objections  to  the  old  names,  except  In  the  case  of  Washington,  are  purely 
sentimentaL  It  is  urged  that  the  names  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  New 
Mexico  do  not  sound  well,  and  that  new  designations  should  accordingly  be  bestowed 
upon  those  commonwealths.  The  additional  objection  that  it  would  be  productive 
of  confusion  is  urged  against  the  name  of  Washington,  The  State  of  Washington 
and  the  dty  of  Washington,  say  the  advocates  of  a  new  nomenclature,  would  con- 
stantly be  confbunded  one  with  the  other,  and  it  Is.  therefore,  highly  desirable  that 
Washington  Territory  be  admitt.ad  Into  the  Unk*  under  some  other  name  than  that 
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whlohitbean.  Thisl8l^(ml7na8o&  iirgedfora  dmngeof  daiims,  whlohlsbMed 
upon  ntOltariaii  gromidB,  and  it  iB  not  b7  any  means  a  Talid  ooe.  The  fact  that  New 
York  citj  and  the  State  of  New  York  bear  the  same  name  has  nerer  caused  a  great 
amoont  of  oonfosion.  Nobody  has  called  for  a  diange  of  name,  either  of  the  city  or 
of  the  State,  beoanse  of  inability  to  distinguish  between  them.  How  much  less  wonld 
be  the  liability  of  oonfosing  a  city  and  a  State  separated  by  the  width  of  the  conti- 
nentf  A  moment's  thought  will  convince  one  how  very  improbable  snch  a  oonfmitfin 
of  the  State  with  the  city  wonld  be.  Indeed,  the  phrases  of  common  copversation 
are  snch  as  to  prednde  the  possibility  of  oonf  oonding  Washington,  the  city,  and 
Washington,  theState.  Oonfosion  in  the  postal  serrioe  beoanse  of  the  identity  of 
names  is  equally  out  of  the  question.  He  would  be  a  stupid  postal  deric,  indeed* 
who  would  fkil  to  distlngnish  between  snch  an  address  as, 

James  Alexander, 

Washington, 

and  snch  a  one  as 

Jame*  AUxtmder, 

Seattle. 

Wash, 

The  abbreviations  which  are  in  common  use,  and  which  are  authorised  by  the  Post- 
Office  Department,  render  confusion  between  the  names  of  States  now  in  the  Union 
much  more  likely  than  would  be  possible  between  commonwealths  designated  by 
such  dlHsimllar  abbreviations  as  "  Wash.**  and  "  D.  O.** 

This  argument,  that  of  possible  confusion,  is  the  only  one  urged  in  f^vor  of  a  change 
of  name  which  is  practical  in  its  nature.  The  others,  as  Las  been  said,  are  purely 
sentimentaL  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  are  objected  to  because  of  the  prefixes, 
though  nobody  thinks  of  changing  the  name  of  North  Carolina  or  South  CaroUna. 
New  Mexico  is  also  obnoxious  because  of  the  prefix,  though  the  name  is  undeniably 
more  appropriate  and,  for  that  matter,  more  euphonious,  than  that  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  or  New  Hampshire.  Indeed,  all  objections  to  the  names  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  New  Mexico  seem  to  be  based  upon  an  aversion  to  prefixes.  The 
sentimental  arguments  against  the  name  of  Washington,  however,  are  more  numer- 
ous and  more  varied.  It  is  urged  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  custom  to  preserve  the 
names  of  individuals  in  the  names  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  This  woidd  not  be  a 
convincing  argument  for  changing  the  name  of  Washington,  even  if  the  assertion 
upon  which  it  is  based  were  true.  As  a  matter  of  f&ct,  however,  the  name  of  William 
Penn  is  preserved  in  that  of  Pennsylvania,  the  name  of  Charles  L  in  those  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  the  name  of  Gtoorge  L  in  that  of  Georgia,  and  the 
namo  of  Louis  XIV.  in  that  of  Louisiana.  Nobody  is  agitating  in  favor  of  chanflr- 
ing  the  names  of  these  old  commonwealths.  Is  it  to  be  inferred,  therefore,  that 
this  objection  to  the  preservation  of  personal  names  does  not  apply  to  the  names  of 
French  and  English  kings,  but  only  to  that  of  the  American  who  woidd  not  be  a 
king  t  Another  reason  urged  for  changing  the  name  of  Washington  is  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  forefathers  to  preserve  the  name  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  in 
that  of  the  capital  city  alone,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  that  wish  for  us  to 
bestow  it  upon  a  State  as  weU.  TMs  argrument  would  be  worthy  of  consideration,  if 
it  were  based  upon  the  truth,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  early  as 
1784,  urged  that  the  name  of  Washington  be  conferred  upon  a  state  of  the  Union.* 
Surely  this  is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  belief  that  thosb  who  were  contemporary 
with  Washington  wished  to  honor  his  name.  The  only  remaining  argrument  urged 
against  the  name  of  Washington,  and  it  is  urged  also  against  the  names  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  New  Mexico,  is  that  it  does  not  sound  as  well  as  another 
^me  might.   This  is  really  no  argument  at  all.   It  is  based  solely  upon  a  question  of 

Jefferson's  B«port   for  Temporary  Government  of  the   Northwest  Territory,  sdopted 
S3,  1781 
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tMte,  and  the  names  which  grate  harahly  upon  the  ears  of  Mr.  Field  maj  Bound 
more  sweeUj  to  his  f eUow-dtisens  than  those  which  he  proposee. 

It  would  seem  that  the  single  fsot  that  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  New  Ifezloo  are  steadfastly  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  names  of 
their  commonwealths  wonld  be  snlBclent  to  overbalance  all  of  the  sentimental  argn- 
ments  which  have  been  urged  in  fsTor  of  the  changes.  The  Inhabitants  of  these  Ter- 
ritories, taken  altogetho',  nnmber  not  less  than  twelye  hnndred  thousand  people, 
and  thair  wishes  on  this  snbjeot  have  repeatedly  been  eipressed  In  the  most  nnmls- 
takable  manner.  These  wishes  are  certainly  worthy  of  oonsideratkm.  They  are 
based  upon  reasons  both  practical  and  sentlmentaL  The  names  now  held  by  the  Ter- 
ritories are  Interworen  with  their  business  and  sodal  life  sooompletely  that  they  can 
never  be  eradicated.  Banks,  newspapers,  mannfsctorles,  bear  the  names  of  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  New  Mezloo.  They  are  trade-marks  possessed  of  no  small  com- 
mercial vahie.  But  this  Is  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  the  opposition  of 
the  people  of  the  Territories  to  the  proposed  change  of  names.  Jhe  Territory  of  New 
Mexloo  was  organised  thirty-nine  yearsago.  Washington  was  organised  thirty-six 
years  aga  Dakota  was  organised  twenty<«ight  years  aga  Children  bom  hi  the 
Territories  bearing  those  names  have  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood^  loving  the 
commonwealths  of  their  nativity,  honoring  and  cherishing  their  names.*  Is  It  strange 
that  these  men  and  women  should  resent  any  attempt  to  obliterate  the  names  which 
they  have  so  long  cherished,  and  to  place  hi  their  stead  names  around  which  cluster 
no  memories,  names  which  stand  for  no  assodatlonsf  ''Why,''sald  a  native  of 
Washington  Territory,  "if  the  name  of  Washington  was  changed,  I  should  feel  as  if 
my  father's  name  had  been  taken  from  me.  I  should  be  like  a  man  without  a  coun- 
try.** If  the  native  of  Massachusetts,  of  Gonneotlout,  or  of  New  York  would  under- 
stand this  feeling,  let  him  Imagine  the  name  of  his  State  erased  from  the  map  and  a 
word  substituted  which  meant  nothing  to  hjmwelf  or  to  anybody  else.  The  pride  of 
the  people  of  the  Territories  hi  their  history  and  achievements  Is  every  whit  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  people  of  the  older  commonwealths,  and  it  Is  not  strange  that  they 
protest  against  the  substitution  of  new  names  for  the  ones  which  their  Territories 
have  borne  for  so  many  years.  Imagine  the  st<»in  of  indignation  that  would  be 
called  forth  by  a  proposition  to  change  the  name  of  theStateof  Webster,  of  Clay,  or 

The  States  of  the  Union  should  assuredly  bear  appropriate  and  pleasing  names ; 
but  the  time  to  bestow  them  Is  when  the  Territories  are  organised,  not  when  the 
States  are  admitted  and  after  names  previously  given  have  become  endeared  to  the 

pfjOptft, 

FSBDBBIO  JaMWB  GrAMT. 

IV. 


It  Is  apparent— to  any  one  accustomed  to  Inductive  ressonlng  and  capable  of 
generaUaatUm— that  no  one  wffl  hereafter  be  elected  President  who  has  not  been 
elected  by  the  time  he  Is  sixty. 

It  is  now  a  hundred  years  sinoe  Washington,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  was  chosen. 

Jeflbrson,  Madison.  Monroe,  and  J.  Q.  Adams  were  each  elected  at  that  same  age. 

Of  the  twenty-three  Presidents,  only  three  were  elected  after  tlie  age  of  sixty- 
one.  Of  theee  three,  two  were  military  men  who  died  soon  after  inauguration,  and 
the  other  was  James  Buchanan. 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty-three  were  elected  before  the  age  of  60,  one  at  M,  and 
seven  while  hi  the  forties.  General  Grant  was  46 ;  Mr.  Cleveland,  47 ;  and  General 
Harrison,  66. 

Unwritten  law  which  has  been  soUdifled  by  time  and  approved  by  experience  Is 
most  dilBoult  of  repeal  I  It  Is  ftranded  on  reason.  Many  an  aspiring  statesman  will 
beat,  with  bruised  hands,  against  this  law,  but  it  will  stand;  and  it  wHl  be  as  difll- 
cult  for  one  who  has  passed  sixty  to  reach  the  Presidency"  as  fbr  a  rich  man  to 
enter  Into  the  kingdom  at  Heaven.** 

a  J.  Wnjna. 
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DOOMATIO  TBMOhOQY, 


Db.  Wiluam  Shedd's  treatise,  or  rather  text4>ook,  teued  by  the  Scrib- 
ners,*  givea  a  clear  and  logical  preeeDtation  of  doctrinal  theology  of  the  general 
type  of  what  is  usually  understood  as  CaWinistic,  or,  as  the  author  terms  it,  Au- 
gnstino-CalTiDistic.  Dr.  Shedd  is  an  eminent  teacher  of  these  doctrines,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  high  authority  on  all  uatrisUc  questions,  and  in  his  treatment  of 
the  different  topics  which  group  themselves  around  this  general  heading,  be  does 
not  hesitate  to  avow  his  decided  preference  for  the  reasonings  of  the  ancient  fath- 
ers of  the  Chiiroh,  expounded  by  the  systems  of  Calvin  and  other  writers  of  the 
Reformation  period,  over  the  advanced  and  progressive  theology  of  the  present  age, 
on  the  ground,  as  he  puts  it,  that  the  works  of  such  men  as  Athanasius,  Augustine, 
Anselm,  and  Calvin  are  based  on  scriptural  revelation  and  were  designed  by 
Providence  to  stand  as  bulwarks  of  the  faith  for  all  time.  As  an  exposition  of  the 
views  usoally  held  by  the  Calvinistio  school,  this  woi^  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect  Dr.  Bhedd  uses  the  liberty  of  an  expositor  to  give  his  own 
interpretation  and  philosophic  explanation  of  certain  points,  as,  for 
example,  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  but  in  the  main  the  work 
is  strictiy  within  the  lines  of  the  orthodox  evangelical  school.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  research  and  sound  scholarship,  and  the  treatment  of  the  various 
topics  is  elaborate,  comprehensive,  and  profound,  without  prolixity  or 
pedantry.  The  two  volumes  comprise  seven  nuiin  treatises,  of  which 
the  first  is  introductory  and  deals  with  the  divisions  and  definitions  of 
what  the  author  calls  **  theological  science."  The  other  divisions  are  Bibliology, 
Theology  in  its  strict  sense,  as  referring  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being,  Anthropology  or  the  science  of  man  in  his  relation  to  Ghxl,  Christology  or 
the  person  of  Chnst,  Soteriology  or  the  atonement  and  its  application  to  individu- 
als, and  Eschatology  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Intermediate  State  and  of  Final 
Things.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  a  review  of  these  collected  treatises  in  the 
space  at  our  disposaL  The  subjects  are  chiefiy  of  interest  to  scholarly  theologians. 
Dr.  Shedd  does  not  conceal  hi«  contempt  for  the  criticisms  of  men  who,  themselves 
not  theologians,  venture  to  attack  the  patristic  theology.  He  says :  "  As  the 
scientific  comprehension  of  law  is  expected  from  jurists  and  not  from  laymen, 
so  that  of  theology  must  be  sought  among  philosophers  and  divines.**  There  is, 
however,  as  we  venture  to  suggest,  this  difference.  The  principles  of  human  juris- 
prudeace  are  based  on  the  innate  perceptions  of  truth  and  morality  prevalent  in 
human  society,  and  where  a  law  violatse  these  principles  its  doom  is  certain. 

•  "Dogmatic  Theology/'    By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  Roosevelt  Profeesor  of  STSteouttio 
Theology  In  Union  Theological  Seminary.   2  voU.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Soul 
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The  fandainenial  prindptos  of  theologj,  as  theology  Is  here  presented 
to  OS,  are  above  and  beyond  homan  comprehension  and  can  oo^ 
be  measorably  apprehended;  hence  doctors  and  experts  in  theology 
asrame  or  appear  to  speak  with  something  of  a  sapematnral  anihority.  This  nas 
always  been  the  cUiim  of  ecclesiastics,  more  or  less  distinctly  avowed,  and  men 
have  over  and  over  again  risen  np  in  rebellion  against  it,  claiming  that  the  human 
intoUeot  and  conscience  may  and  must  eventually  sit  in  judgment  upon  every  sys- 
tem of  religious  faith,  and  thU  those  systems  or  parts  of  systems  which  do  violence 
to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  mankind  must  sooner  or  later  go  to  the  waU.  Dr. 
Bhedd,  in  this  treatise,  labors  hard,  and  with  varying  success,  to  expound  the  ab- 
struse pdnts  of  the  Calvinistic  creeds,  and  to  this  extent,  we  presume,  recognises 
the  right  of  men  to  accept  or  reject  his  propositions,  within  the  limits  of  con- 
science and  tmder  the  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  troth.  As  an  exhibit  of  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  evangelicai  school,  the  work  is  of  pre-eminent  value. 

II. 

MSMOIRg  OF  OBHXRAL  8HXBIDAN. 

Among  all  the  military  memoirs  called  forth  by  the  late  CivU  War,  none  sur^ 
passes  in  sustained  Interest,  or  in  shnple,  graphic  style  of  narration,  that  of  General 
Sheridan.*  At  first  the  reader  probably  fears  that  the  autobiographical  form  of 
the  story  may  prove  to  be  inconvenient.  It  is  so  difficult  for  any  one  to  sit  down 
and  write  an  account  of  his  own  exploits  without  doing  injustice  either  to 
himseli  or  the  history  f  In  this  case,  the  story  grows  in  attractiveness  with  every 
page.  For  severe  simplicity  and  dignity,  and  the  absence  of  grandiloquence  and 
perfervid  enthusiasm,  the  book  reminds  one  of  the  pages  of  Xenophon.  Povibly 
Sheridan  himself  might  have  posed  as  a  greater  man,  and  possibly  a  greater 
tribute  might  have  been  paid  to  his  memory  as  a  successful  soldier,  if  his  history 
had  been  written  by  another  person  ;  but  the  world  would  have  lost  a  book  of 
classic  merit,  as  this  book  undoubtedly  Is,  and  it  will  be  so  regarded  by  future 
generatioDa  The  closing  chapters  give  an  account  of  his  experiences  and  impres- 
sions in  the  €tarman  camp  as  a  spectaUur  of  the  Franco-German  contest  of  1870. 

in. 

THE  JEWISH  BXIJOION. 

A  BBEEF  r^snmd  of  the  histoiy  and  evolution  of  the  Jewish  rellgloa  Is  under- 
taken by  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler,  of  the  Temple  Adath  Israel,  Boston,  in  '*  Dis- 
solving Views  of  the  History  of  Judaism.'H  The  three  objective  pointe  may  be 
stated  as  follows :  Religion  has  ever  been  changing;  the  forms  have  changed  only 
where  their  underlying  principles  have  outlived  their  usefulness;  and  the  present 
generatkm  has  the  same  right  to  diange  Ite  religious  practices  as  had  ite  prede- 
cessors. The  work  is  composed  of  a  series  of  week-day  lectures,  which  were  de- 
livered by  the  rabbi  to  his  congregation  in  the  form  of  brief  biographical  studies 
of  prominent  Jewish  leaders  from  the  eartlest  times  to  the  present  day.  Tbeseare 
concise  In  style  and  philosophical  in  tone. 

The  reUgioQ  of  the  ear^  Hebrews  is  considered  from  a  lower  plane  than  usual, 
only  two  biUlcal  characters  being  Introduced,  and  theae  are  treated  with  rather 

*«*PflnoBslMeBolrtofP.  H.8beridsii,''0«ner«lUDlt8dStat6sAnn7.  StoIi.  Chirks  U 
Webster*  Co. 

V  DtsMlTlng  Ylswt  In  the  History  of  Jadalsm.**  B/  Bsbia  Solomon  Sohindkr.  Bosloa : 
LMftBhepard. 
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scant  oereoKxiT.  The  Uft  of  those  of  the  kttar  oeotnries  includes  the  namss  of 
Kmbbi  Ben  Saooid,  8<iadiA,  BeodiUn  and  Ff efferkorn.  Sir  Moses  Mooteflore  and 
Babbi  Isaac  M.  Win,  with  manj  others.  Rach  is  considered  in  connectioo  with 
oonteinporaneoQS  eyents,  and  a  flood  of  light  is  thus  thrown  on  the  pfogresi  of  the 
Jewish  religioo.  The  reader  tome  to  the  diapter  on  the  Tafanod  with  bopefol 
anticipations,  bat  his  dooded  conception  of  that  remarkable  woric  does  not  beocme 
clearer,  since  the  best  Hhutration  of  ite  Tohuninoos  contents  which  the  aothor  can 
give  is  this:  '*  If  yon  could  collect,  of  all  the  newspi^iwrs  poblished  in  f oar  or  ATe 
coontriee  daring  the  last  foar  handred  years,  at  least  one  copy  for  erery  year  and 
paper;  if  yoa  coald  take  this  material— leaders, essays,  news,  reriewe— etring  them 
together  withoat  title  or  chronological  order,  and  paMish  them  in  book  form,  yoa 
woald  have  a  literary  prodactlon  somewhat  similar  to  the  Tahnod."  The  Bible, 
says  the  rabbi,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  regarded  hj  the  Jews  as  a  woric  of  in-' 
spiration,  and  this  belief  is  attribated  to  the  fact  that  the  anderlying  prindplee  of 
Judaism  have  andergone  a  changei  The  same,  substantially,  it  said  cMF  the  Jewish 
bdlef  in  a  coming  Messiah.  Unless  this  be  the  work  of  an  extoeme  radical  in  the 
Hebrew  fdd,  we  think  the  aTerage  reader  will  be  surprised  at,  as  well  as  interested 
in,  the  unfolding  of  the  doctrinee  now  held  by  this  ancient  people.  But  the  aathor 
plainly  avows,  in  the  closing  chapter  on  *'  The  Present  Hour,**  that  it  is  difficult  to 
focmnlate  the  belief  of  the  modem  Jew.  '*  Under  conditions  as  they  are,  it  is  an 
absolute  Impoeslbility  to  estabUsh  a  definition  of  the  term  [Judaism]  which  woold 
suit  the  many  beads  and  many  brains  which  compose  what  we  call  the  Jewish 
community.** 

IV. 

MTBOWJ.AWgOUg. 

A  useful  little  handbook  of  social  customs,  entitled  '' Hinte  About  Men% 
Dress,*^  by  a  New  York  dabman,  has  just  been  issued  and  wHl  eerve  to  atutwer 
many  questions  from  the  curious  and  uninitiated  in  such  important  mattersw 


Lee  &  Shepard  issue  several  valuable  reprints  and  some  original  woiia  in 
their  Good  Company  series.  Hiss  Frances  Power  Cobbe'i  treatise  on  **  Religious 
Duty^'f  preeenu  the  moral  aspects  of  Christianity  from  an  mtelligent  stand-point, 
and  will  repay  perusal.  The  range  of  topics  is  not  exactly  limited  by  the  title  of 
the  book,  since  it  indudee  not  only  religious  obligations,  but  also  religious  offences, 
such  as  blasphemy,  apostacy,  hypocrisy,  perjury,  sacrilege,  etc.,  and  religious 
faults,  such  as  thankleesnees,  irreverence,  prayerlessness,  impraitence,  scepticism, 
worldliness.  The  obligations  enumerated  are  tbankegiving,  adoration,  prayer, 
repentance,  faith,  and  sdf-consecratlon.  Hiss  Cobbers  writings  are  pervaded 
by  a  true  and  spiritual  fervor,  and,  whUe  they  reflect  her  theological 
views  as  a  Unitarian,  are  edifying  and  hdpful  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Richard 
Steele's  papers  on  **  The  Lover,*^  and  other  selected  topics  from  The  Englishman 
and  other  periodicals,  which  ddighted  our  grandteihers  and  grandmothers,  make 
pleasant  reading  for  this  generation,  if  only  to  serve  the  pnrpoee  of  showing  how 
very  much  human  nature  of  to-day  resemblee  that  of  previous  generations 

•"Hints  AOoiit  Men's  Dress.  Blgbt  Principles  EoonomlesUy  AppUsd."  By  •  New  York 
Qnbmsn.    D.  Appleton  h  Co. 

t*' BeUgfoas  Daty."    By  Frsncee  Power  Cobbe.    LeeABhepsrd. 

t"  The  Lover,"  snd  Beleoted  Pspers  from  Tht  EngHthmum,  ete.,  etc.  By  BIdisrd  Steele. 
LeeftSbepsrd. 
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Douglas  Jerrold>8  **  Fireside  Saints,*^  '*  Mr.  Candle's  Breakfast  Talks,**  and  other 
papers  are  also  indoded  Id  this  series,  and  have  a  certain  clanical  interest,  besides 
tbeir  faculty  of  making  entertainment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
''  Wishing-Cap  Papers.'H  to  which  the  publishers  append  the  note  **  Now  First 
Collected. "  There  is  something  particularly  charming  about  this  writer,  and  the 
papers  given  are  just  of  that  variety  which  whiles  away  care  and  tends  to  restful- 
ness  and  contentment  in  the  reader.  **  Dreamthorp,  a  Book  of  Essays  Written  in 
the  Country  ,^  by  Alexander  Smith,  is  couched  in  a  thoughtful  vein,  and  appeals 
to  the  better  instincts  of  human  nature.  Among  the  topics  dwelt  upon  are  *'  On 
Death  and  the  Fear  of  Dying,"  in  which  are  some  admirable  and  helpful  reflec- 
tions, and  **  On  the  Importance  of  a  Man  to  Himself,"  in  which  is  abundance  of 
wise  and  practical  phikmophy  worth  absorbing  into  one^  mental  self.  There  are 
also^other  papers. 


Mr.  N.  R.  Waters,  in  his  book,  '*Rome  or  Reason,*!  gires  a  very  frank  and 
ludd  autobiography  of  his  experiences  through  an  intdlectual  and  spiritual 
groping  after  truth  which  lasted  for  many  years.  These  brought  him  through  the 
dogmas  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which  he  discovered  to  be  **  founded  on  sand,** 
to  the  calm  authoritativeness  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  onward  to  a  period  of 
doubt,  negation,  and  moral  incertitude,  followed  at  last  by  settled  peace  and  satis- 
faction in  the  acceptance  of  conscience  and  duty  as  the  great  guides  for  human- 
ity. The  tone  of  the  book  is  reverential  towards  sacred  things,  but  positive  in  its 
discarding  of  what  is  understood  as  theology,  **  especially  the  patristic  and  Cal- 
vinistic  theology  which  claims  the  name  of  orthodox.** 


Mr.  Hittell  gives,  in  his  little  manual,!  some  exceedingly  good  advice  as  to  the 
conduct  of  life  from  the  stand-point  of  pure  and  lofty  secularism.  And  to  a  great 
deal  here  advanced  the  Christian  moralist  will  not  be  disposed  to  take  exception, 
though  the  author  is  not  in  empathy  with  Christianity  as  a  faith  and  system. 


Under  a  title  whose  suitableness  is  not  at  once  apparent,**  a  half-dosen  ser- 
mons by  as  many  ministers  are  collected.  Bach  was  delivered  at  some  Unitarian 
convention  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  within  the  past  six  years,  and,  naturally 
enough,  each  illustrates  some  leadmg  tenet  of  the  Unitarian  faith.  His  will  not 
attract  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  readers,  since  a  peculiarly  narrow  concep- 
tion of  things  spiritual  inheres  in  nearly  all  portions  of  the  book.  The  names  of 
the  autbors  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  indicate  a  high  grade  of  literary  work- 
manship and  considerable  eloquence. 


•"  nrestdeSAlnta,***' Mr.  OMdle'tBrMkJtot  Talk,'' ud  other  papera.  By  Dougtoa  JwroU. 
Lm  ft  Shepard. 

t<*  The  WIsblng-Gap  Pap«r8.'*    By  Lefffht  HonU    Lee&Sheperd. 

%**  Dreamtborp.  A  Book  of  EsBays  Written  in  the  Country. "  By  Alezaoder  Smith.  Lee 
ftSheperd. 

I  **  Rome  or  Beaeon:  A  Memoir  ot  ChrlttUn  and  eztra-ChrUtian  Experlenoe.**  By  Natlunlel 
Bamaay  Waters.    New  York :  Charles  P.  Somerby., 

f  *<A  Code  of  Morals.**    By  John  8.  UittelU    San  Frandseo:  The  Bancroft  Company. 

*^'  Show  Us  the  Father."  By  M.  J.  Savage,  S.  B.  Calthrop,  H.  M.  SInunons,  J.  W.  Chad- 
wtck,  W.  0.  Oaanett,  J.  L.  Jones.    Chieago :  Gharlea  H.  Kerr  ft  Co. 
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a,  p.  Pittnaim?§  8on$, 

The  EooDomic  InterpretetioDt  of  Hittory.    Lectaret  deUyered  in  Woroerter 
GolL  Hall.  Oxford,  1887-88.    Jamee  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 

The  l^riff  Hirtory  of  the  Uoited  8tate&    A  series  of  eaeyB.    F.  W.  Taussig, 
LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

American  literature.    1607-1885.    Charles  F.  Richardson.    In  2  yols.   Seo- 
ond  YoHime :  American  Poetry  and  Fiction. 

The  Story  of  Holland.    Jamee  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 

Industrial  Liber^.    John  M.  Bonham. 
L,  K.  Strouswe  db  Co..  New  Yorfe. 

The  CiYil-Seryice  Law.    A  defence  of  its  principles,  etc.    Wm.  Harrison 
Clarke. 
D.  Lothrop  Company. 

Babyland.    Edited  by  the  Editors  of  Wide-Awake. 

Pansies  for  Thooghts.    From  the  writings  of  Mrs.  O.  R.  Alden. 
FonU.  Howard  S  HiiXbert. 

The  Human  Mysteiy  in  Hamlet;  an  attempt  to  say  an  unsaid  word.    Ifartia 
W.  Cooke. 
Betford^  Clarke  db  Co. 

Divided  Liyee.    A  novel    Edgar  Ftiwoett 
A  H.  amythe^  Col/wmbus.  O. 

A  History  of  Ohia    Danid  J.  Ryan. 
The  Baneroft  Co.,  San  Frandeoo, 

A  Code  of  Morals.    John  a  HltteU. 
Eaodumge  PHnUngCo.,  New  York. 

Letters  from  Waldegrave  Cottage.    TheRey.  Gea  W.  Nichols,  AM. 
l%e  Burrows  Brothers'  Company,  Cleveland,  C. 

The  Pocket  Gem  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 
Charles  T.  DiUingham. 

The  Battle  of  the  Swash  and  the  Capture  of  Canada.    Samuel  Barton* 

When  Age  Grows  Toung.    A  Romance.    Hyland  0.  KiriL 

D.  W.  Lereh,  Bradford.  Pol 

Labor,  Coital  and  Mon^ ;  Thehr  Just  Relations.    C.  C.  Camp. 

E,  Olaeser. 

The  Social  Question  in  the  Light  of  History  and  the  Word  of  Truth.    The 
Rey.  John  u.  Oerter. 
Cranston  S  Slowe. 

Letters  to  a  King.    AlbioD  W.  Tourgee,  LL  J>. 
Standard  ISMishing  Company,  Cineinnati. 

The  Practical  Works  oc  Gay  Waters,  including  the  Wicota. 
Arffosy  Press,  Georgetown.  British  Ouiana, 

The  CayaiUers  and  Roundheads  of  Barbadoes,  1650-1668.    N.  Darnell  Dayis. 
Bengiger  Brothers,  CineinnaH. 

God,  Knowable  and  Known.    Maurice  Ronayne,  S.  J. 
Oinn  S  Company, 

Sharing  &e  Profits.    Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  A.  M. 
NiooonrJones  lYinHng  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Essays  on  God  and  Man ;  or,  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Rehgion,    The  Bey.  Henry  Truro  Brajt  LL.  D. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHHh©^ 


They  who  suffer  ache  and  pain, 
Need  suffer  never  more  agalo. 


A  NEW  INVENTION 

VL£ASANT,  CONVENIKNX  and  BFFICACIOUS. 

The  TaU  Mall  Klectric  Association  nf  London  and  New  York  now  intro- 
duces to  the  American  public  a  new  invention   in    PlasttT*.     For  three  years 
thi>  n'lnarkidjlt"  Piaster  Uris  been  nsed  Inr^'cly  in  prlvnt*-  prurdce.     Its  curefl 
have  been  c^o  wonderful  and  m)  quick  that,  yielding  to  tht-  urpeut  poliiji  tat  ions 
(if   prominent  [  hysiciaus,  it  is  n(>w   nwule    public.       It  romhlaes 
Hectnt-Mrtsfnftism    i»lth  all  the    best   qunlithR    of   Mnndftrd 
porous  a  ml  oUinr  PhisterM,  and  is  r^ullf  a  ivonderful  remedy. 


QUICKLY  CURING 

Cottls,  Coughs  and  Chest  PainA,  Xerroua, 
^flfscufar  and  Xcinytlf/ic  Pains,  Stomach, 
Ktthu'ifand  Liver  Pains,  Dyspeptic,  Ma- 
larial and  other  Pains,  liheiintati.Ktn,  Gout 
andlnilammafion.  IN  ONE  to  THREE  HOURS. 


ijse"°  °  °  '  ' 


:::  dr: scons:::: 
:elecjric  plaster: [I 

:3iD;  ntsti^  W/E^  ^SEl^ 

' :  :RRicE:25i::   " 


nut  eviTv  luniily  to  kri[>  our  l'I:ii>1»TS  *m  hand,  as  we  know 
Lt  bene  tit -t  to  [,r  derived  Irtun  iisitii,'  tlieni.  and  how  very  ini- 
to  have  a  I'lu  in  llie  h(»u?ie.  ready  for  iiroiu[»t  u-^e  in  an  ctnef- 

To  iutiXHluce  them  quicklv,  we  shall  for  a  limited 
pericKlonly  MAKK  A  PHKSKNT  uf  a  pair  uf 
our  iiivahiahk'  Electric  Insoles  to  any  one  who  will 
purcha-^  fdur  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Plasters. 

Jf  not  at  VMiir  l>rii;,'^n:*i>,  r«  niit  ns  one  dollar,  naming 
th)^  niaj;:iziiie,  and  we  will  de- 
livrr  to  y<»ii  all  <  liariri  >  paid  to 

any  part  ot'Tuited  States: 

'p  r^  ^r  ID  i  KUrtHcria.Hter^.  retiil.  f  1  00 
P  r  r  ■»  H'nrIns^.les^Ti:KK. -^  ^ 
M.     mL     M^K  1    1  D?r Story.  FK1:K,''^^^~.l'5 

If-^'   lH:ri.i.l'-|N    A  NO   AiiKMS   APl'LY   Foii  Tkkms. 

lAtMiess  DR.   GKO.  A.  SCOTT, 

S  12  Broadway,  Now  \'ork     Clly. 
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IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT! 


In  the  next  number  The  North  American  Review  will  begrin  the  publication  of  a 
Series  of  Articles  written  expressly  for  it  bj 

Adjuxanx-General   Lord   Wolseley, 

ON 


THE    CIVIL    ^WAR, 

FROM  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Takiug  the  personal  narratives  of  the  participauts  as  published  in  The  Century  Lord 
Wolseley  reviews  the  whole  course  of  the  Civii  War,  its  battles  and  its  leaders.  As  the  expre.ssion 
of  one  who  is  spoken  of  us  the  greatest  of  living  English  generals,  these  articles  possess  an  extra- 
ordinary interest,  and  they  are  written  with  great  clearness  and  vigor.  They  will  run  through 
several  months,  and  the  first  will  appear  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review.  It  includes  comment 
on 

Jell'ertiOU  Davis,  Gen.  Grunt,  Gen.    Miernian,   Geu,    Beauregard,   Gen.    Buell,  Cf^u. 
A.  S.  JoUn^iton,  €ivn.    Ura^&£,   Gen.  Sltsel,  Gen.   IflcDowell, 
and   Gen.  L.e\v  \%^a!laee. 
A.TIOiNG    THE    BATTUE  i 
and    places   referred   to   are   (In  the   flmt   number^  \ 

BULL  RUN,    SHILOH,  * 

WILSON'S  CREEK,    PEA   RIDGE, 

FORT  DONALDSON. 

"I  have,"  says  Lord  Wolseley,  •^as  a  student  of  war,  endeavored  to  express  with  impartial 
freedom  these  comments,  which  the  circumstances  of  this  very  interesting  battle  of  Sbiloh  have 
suggested  to  me." 

^^^  price  is  5«)  ce?ih  a  cojxy  ;  Jive  dollars  per  annum. 
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AN  EXTRA  SESSION-WHENt 

BY  THE    HON.   WILLIAM  B.   ALLISON^    UKITED    STATES    SENATOR 

FROM  IOWA. 


An  extra  session  of  Congress  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  Admin- 
istration is  not  desirable  in  the  public  interest^  unless  a  great 
necessity  for  it  appears.  The  chief  reason  now  urged  for  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  large 
revenue  coming  into  the  Treasury  monthly,  and  each  month  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  payments  authorized  by  existing  appro- 
priations. Is  this  surplus  such  as  would  justify  an  Administration 
in  calling  an  extra  session  of  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  a 
term,  when  pressing  administrative  affairs  must  be  considered?. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  were  very  large,  and  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  the  first  of  July  next  are  also  large;  If  these  are  ex- 
pended,— and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  of  them  will  be, 
with  probable  deficiencies  in  pensions,  at  least, — the  apprehended 
surplus,  as  shown  by  various  Treasury  reports,  and  by  public 
statements  made  from  time  to  time  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
will  be  very  much  diminished.  The  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscaJ  year  are,  in  round  numbers,  say,  only  120,000,000 
less  than  the  estimated  revenues  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  actual  revenues  will  exceed  the  estimated 
revenues.  The  appropriations  made  by  the  session  of  Congress 
just  closed  are,  in  round  numbers,  125,000,000  less  than 
the  appropriations  for  the  current  year;  so  that  it  may 
be  stated  that  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1890,  the  excess  of 
revenues  over  the  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
VOL.  cxLViii. — NO.  389.  26 
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will  be^  in  round  numbers,  t^S^OOO^OOO,  as  against  ISO^OOO^OOO 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is  not  probable  tbat  the  revenues 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  in  excess  of  the  estimates. 

Now,  of  this  •46,000,000  surplus,  nearly  one-half  will  have  ac- 
cumulated by  January  1,  1890,  so  that  the  problem  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  solve,  in  case  Congress  should  not  be 
called  in  extra  session,  will  be  how  he  can  dispose  of  this  $23,000,- 
000  of  excess.  It  can  easily  be  done  either  by  the  purchase  of 
four-and-a-halfs,  in  anticipation  of  their  early  maturity  in  1891, 
or  by  the  purchase  of  fours,  maturing  in  1907 ;  so  that  it  may 
be  stated  that,  so  far  as  the  current  revenues  are  concerned,  from 
this  time  up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  1889-90,  it  will  not 
be  adifiScult  thing  to  purchase  bonds  covering  this  entire  surplus. 

The  existing  surplus,  which  has  been  accumulating  for  some 
years,  now  lying  in  the  Treasury  or  in  the  National  banks,  would 
not  be  affected  by  legislation,  whether  now  or  at  any  future  time, 
as  any  re-adjustment  of  taxation  must  take  place  with  reference 
to  current  revenues  and  current  expenditures,  without  consider- 
ing these  accumulations.  So,  in  any  event,  the  overlapping  sur- 
plus of  prior  years  should  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  used  in  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  as  there  are  no  pressing  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures provided  for  (or  likely  to  be)  that  would  absorb  it. 

If  an  extra  session  should  be  called  in  the  near  future,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  mature  and  perfect  a  tariff  measure  during  such 
extra  session,  and  the  only  thing  possible  would  be,  by  a  joint 
resolution,  to  repeal,  for  example,  the  tobacco-tax,  which  would 
relieve  the  Treasury  of,  say,  $30,000,000  per  annum.  This, 
however,  could  only  be  done  with  the  consent  of  both  political 
parties,  as  any  revenue  measure  introduced  into  the  House 
would  be  subject,  under  its  rules,  to  amendment  without 
limitation ;  and  when  such  measure  should  reach  the  Senate, 
it  would,  in  that  body,  also  be  subject  to  amendment 
without  limitation.  Hence  a  small  portion  of  either  house 
in  either  party  could,  if  they  were  disposed,  compel 
a  full  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  the  tariff  and  internal 
revenue  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  House,  being  so  nearly 
divided,  and  the  Republican  party  now  having  only  a  small 
majority,  could  pass  a  revenue  measure  at  an  extra  session  with- 
out a  prolonged  debate  upon  the  general  question  and  without  the 
free  exercise  of  the  power  of  amendment. 

'^n  this  view,  it  would  seem  to  be  wiser  and  better  that  the  extra 
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session  of  Congress  should  be  postponed  until  the  middle  or  last 
of  October^  when  Oongress  could  convene  and  remain  in  con- 
tinuous session  and  take  up  seriously  and  earnestly  the  whole 
question  of  the  reduction  of  taxation  by  means  of  a  reduction 
of  internal  revenue  and  a  revision  of  the  tariff. 

An  extra  session  in  October  would  give  time  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  committees  of  the  House,  and  thus 
put  in  course  of  early  preparation  these  revenue  measures, 
which  could  be  considered  and  completed,  under  these  conditions, 
by  April  of  next  year.  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  any  prog- 
ress could  be  made  by  calling  an  extra  session  during  the  present 
spring,  and  taking  the  risk  of  a  long  session  during  the  summer, 
without  any  practical  result.  This  debate  may  be  fairly  antici- 
pated from  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  verdict  of  the 
people  at  the  last  election,  the  Democratic  party  still  adheres  with 
firmness  to  its  original  proclamation  that  the  tariff  should  be  re- 
vised upon  a  revenue  basis,  and  not  upon  the  idea'that  American 
industries  shall  be  cared  for  in  the  preparation  and  revision  of  the 
schedules.  The  business  interests  need  not  be  alarmed  at  this 
postponement,  as  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  policy  of 
President  Harrison  will  be,  not  to  hoard  money  in  the  Treasury, 
but  to  utilize  the  surplus,  as  far  as  it  can  be  utilized,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States,  first  for 
the  bonds  presently  maturing,  and,  secondly,  for  the  bonds  due  in 
1907 ;  so  that  the  situation,  as  respects  our  revenue  and  the  money 
in  the  Treasury,  under  this  policy,  will  not  be  materially  changed, 
whether  Oongress  is  convened  in  the  early  spring  or  late  autumn. 

The  accompanying  table  (pp.  400-401)  is  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  year. 
A  critical  examination  of  this  table  and  of  these  appropriations 
for  the  two  years  will  disclose  the  fact  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  any  future  reduction  of  the  appropriations  for  the  various  pur- 
poses indicated.  For  example,  the  appropriations  for  the  current 
year  for  pensions  were,  in  round  numbers,  181,000,000;  but  just 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  a  deficiency  of  $8,000,000 
was  asked  and  appropriated  for  pensions.  The  appropriations  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  like  purpose  were  $81,000,000.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  deficiency  for  the  next  year  will  be  in 
excess  of  the  $8,000,000  appropriated  for  this  year.  The 
appropriations  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  our  country,  are  constantly  increas- 
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ing,  and  for  the  years  that  are  to  follow  they  will  probably  be  in 
excess  of  the  appropriations  for  this  year  and  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  appropriations  of  this  year  for  the  navy  are  $19,000,- 
000 ;  for  the  next  year  121,000,000  ;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
a  deficiency  in  the  naval  appropriations  for  the  next  year  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  naval  vessels  already  under  contract,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  will  be  to  in- 
crease considerably  the  appropriations  for  the  navy  next  year,  in 
order  that  we  may  have,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  an  effective 
navy.  So  it  is  probable  that  the  appropriations  for  fortifications, 
etc.,  will  be  considerably  increased  next  year.  Therefore  it  may  be 
said  that  our  National  expenditures  in  the  future  are  likely  to 
increase  year  by  year  rather  than  to  diminish.  It  is  certain  that 
next  year  a  River-and-Harbor  Bill  of  considerable  magnitude  must 
be  passed,  because  during  this  year  no  River-and-Harbor  Bill 
passed.  Had  the  bill  passed  both  houses  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  surplus  for  the  next  fiscal  year  would  have  been  reduced  by 
110,000,000  at  least,  bringing  it  down  to  less  than  $40,000,000. 

These  large  sums  which  I  have  indicated  constitute  the  great 
items  where  deficiencies  may  be  expected  and  increased  appropri- 
ations required  in  the  future.  It  is  probable  that  the  smaller 
items  included  in  these  general  appropriation  bills  may  also  be 
increased  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000. 

The  contest  in  the  two  houses  on  the  reduction  of  revenues 
and  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  will  be, 
as  it  was  in  the  Fiftieth,  a  contest,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
reduction  of  revenues,  and,  with  that  reduction,  a  scaling-down  of 
the  tariff,  to  a  revenue  basis,  and,  on  the  other,  a  reduction  by  such 
changes  and  modifications  of  the  tariff  as  will  reduce  the  revenues 
and,  at  the  same  time,  defend  and  protect  our  own  industries  as 
against  the  sharp  competition  of  similar  industries  in  other  coun- 
tries. Under  the  Constitution,  of  course,  any  tariff  bill  or  revenue 
bill  must' originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  whilst  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  predict  with  exactness  the  line  that  will  be 
pursued  by  the  Republican  majority  in  that  body,  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that,  in  a  general  way,  with  probable  modification  of  de- 
tails, the  House  of  Representatives  will  follow  the  plan  and 
method  of,  as  also  the  principle  involved  in,  the  Senate  bill  which 
passed  the  S^         ~    '   "  the  last  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress. 

William  B.  Allisov. 
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PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  AND  AGNOSTICISM. 

BY  ROBERT  G.   IKGSR80LL. 


Ik  the  Febniary  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  an 
article  by  Professor  Huxley,  entitled  ^'  Agnosticism/'  It  seems 
that  a  church  congress  was  held  at  Manchester  in  October,  1888, 
and  that  the  Principal  of  King's  College  brought  the  topic  of 
Agnosticism  before  the  assembly  and  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  But  tf  this  be  so.  for  a  man  to  urge  m  an  Moape  ftom  thii  wtlole  of  beltef  that 
ha  hM  no  means  of  a  sdentiflc  knowledge  of  an  unseen  world,  or  of  the  fotore,  Islr- 
relerant.  His  diflteenoe  from  Christians  lleo»  not  In  the  ftet  that  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  theee  things,  hut  that  he  does  not  beUeTO  the  anthorltf  on  whioh  thef  are  stated. 
He  maf  prefte  to  oaU  himself  an  Agnostic  but  his  real  name  Is  an  older  one— he  Is  an 
Inlldel :  that  Is  to  say,  an  nnbeUersr.  The  word  Inlldel,  perhaps,  oarrlesan  nnpleae* 
ant  signllloanoe.  Perhaps  It  Is  right  that  It  should.  It  Is,  and  It  ouf^t  to  be.  an 
unpleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  hare  to  saj  plalnlj  that  he  does  not  beUere  In  Jesus 
Christ." 

Let  US  examine  this  statement,  putting  it  in  language  that  is 
easily  understood ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  will  divide  it  into 
several  paragraphs. 

First. — '^  For  a  man  to  urge  that  he  has  no  means  of  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  unseen  world,  or  of  the  future,  is  irrele- 
vant.*' 

Is  there  any  other  knowledge  than  a  scientific  knowledge? 
Are  there  several  kinds  of  knowing  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
scientific  ignorance?  If  a  man  says,  ''I  know  nothing  of  the 
unseen  world  because  I  have  no  knowledge  upon  that  subject,'' 
is  the  fact  that  he  has  no  knowledge  absolutely  irrelevant? 
Will  the  Principal  of  King's  College  say  that  having  no  knowl- 
edge is  the  reason  he  knows?  When  asked  to  give  your  opinion 
upon  any  subject,  can  it  be  said  that  your  ignorance  of  that 
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subject  is  irrelevant?    If  this  be  true^  then  your  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  also  irrelevant. 

Is  it  possible  to  put  in  ordinary  English  a  more  perfect  absurd- 
ity? How  can  a  man  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  unseen 
world?  He  certainly  cannot  obtain  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses.  It  is  not  a  world  that  he  can  visit.  He  cannot  stand 
upon  its  shores^  nor  can  he  view  them  from  the  ocean  of  imagi- 
nation. The  Principal  of  King's  College^  however^  insists  that 
these  impossibilities  are  irrelevant. 

No  person  has  come  back  from  the  unseen  world.  No 
authentic  message  has  been  delivered.  Through  all  the  centuries, 
not  one  whisper  has  broken  the  silence  that  lies  beyond  the  grave. 
Countless  millions  have  sought  for  some  evidence^  have  listened 
in  vain  for  some  word. 

It  is  most  cheerfully  admitted  that  all  this  does  not  prove  the 
non-existence  of  another  world — all  this  does  not  demonstrate 
that  death  ends  all.  But  it  is  the  justification  of  the  Agnostic, 
who  candidly  says,  "I  do  not  know.'' 

Second. — The  Principal  of  King's  College  states  that  the 
difference  between  an  Agnostic  and  a  Christian  '^  lies,  not  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  these  things,  but  that  he  does 
not  believe  the  authority  on  which  they  are  stated." 

Is  this  a  difference  in  knowledge,  or  a  difference  in  belief — that 
is  to  say,  a  difference  in  credulity  ? 

The  Christian  believes  the  Mosaic  account.  He  reverently 
hears  and  admits  the  truth  of  all  that  he  finds  within  the  script- 
ures. Is  this  knowledge  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  know  whether  . 
the  reputed  authors  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  the 
real  ones  ?  The  witnesses  are  dead.  The  lips  that  could  testify 
are  dust.  Between  these  shores  roll  the  waves  of  many  centuries. 
Who  knows  whether  such  a  man  as  Moses  existed  or  not  ?  Who 
knows  the  author  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  ?  By  what  testimony 
can  we  substantiate  the  authenticity  of  the  prophets,  or  of  the 
prophecies,  or  of  the  fulfilments  ?  Is  there  any  difference  between 
the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  and  of  the  Agnostic  ?  Does  the 
Principal  of  King's  College  know  any  more  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
Old  Testament  than  the  man  who  modestly  calls  for  evidence  ? 
Has  not  a  mistake  been  made  ?  Is  not  the  difference  one  of  be- 
lief instead  o^  '  ^  And  is  not  this  difference  founded  on 
the  differer  ^    Would  not  an  infinitely  wise  and 
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good  being — where  belief  is  a  condition  to  salvation — supply  the 
evidence  ?  Certainly  the  Creator  of  man — if  such  exist — ^knows 
the  exact  nature  of  the  human  mind — ^knows  the  evidence  neces- 
sary to  convince  ;  and,  consequently,  such  a  being  would  act  in 
accordance  with  such  conditions. 

There  is  a  relation  between  evidence  and  belief.  The  mind  is 
so  constituted  that  certain  things,  being  in  accordance  with  its 
nature,  are  regarded  as  reasonable,  as  probable. 

There  is  also  this  fact  that  must  not  be  overlooked  :  that 
is,  that  just  in  the  proportion  that  the  brain  is  developed  it  re- 
quires more  evidence,  and  becomes  less  and  less  credulous.  Ig- 
norance and  credulity  go  hand  in  hand.  Intelligence  understands 
something  of  the  law  of  average,  has  an  idea  of  probability.  It 
is  not  swayed  by  prejudice,  neither  is  it  driven  to  extremes  by  sus- 
picion. It  takes  into  consideration  personal  motives.  It  ex- 
amines the  character  of  the  witnesses,  makes  allowance  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  time, — ^for  enthusiasm,  for  fear, — and  comes  to 
its  conclusion  without  fear  and  without  passion. 

What  knowledge  has  the  Christian  of  another  world  ?  The 
senses  of  the  Christian  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Agnostic.  He 
hears,  sees,  and  feels  substantially  the  same.  His  vision  is  limited. 
He  sees  no  other  shore  and  hears  nothing  from  another  world. 

Knowledge  is  something  that  can  be  imparted.  It  has  a 
foundation  in  fact.  It  comes  within  the  domain  of  the  senses. 
It  can  be  told,  described,  analyzed,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it 
can  be  classified.  Whenever  a  fact  becomes  the  property  of  one 
mind,  it  can  become  the  property  of  the  intellectual  world.  There 
are  words  in  which  the  knowledge  can  be  conveyed. 

The  Christian  is  not  a  supernatural  person,  filled  with  super- 
natural truths.  He  is  a  natural  person,  and  all  that  he  knows  of 
value  can  be  naturally  imparted.  It  is  within  his  power  to  give 
all  that  he  has  to  the  Agnostic. 

The  Principal  of  King's  College  is  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  the  difference  between  the  Agnostic  and  the  Christian  does 
not  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  Agnostic  has  no  knowledge,  '^  but 
that  he  does  not  believe  the  authority  on  which  these  things  are 
stated.'' 

The  real  difference  is  this :  the  Christian  says  that  he  has 
knowledge  ;  the  Agnostic  admits  that  he  has  none ;  and  yet  the 
Christian  accuses  the  Agnostic  of  arrogance,  and  asks  him  how 
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ligions  of  the  ancient  world.  He  concludes  that  the  efForts,  in  all 
ages^  to  answer  the  questions  of  origin  and  destiny,  and  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  life,  have  all  been  substantial  failures. 

In  the  presence  of  demonstration  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  faith.  Truth  does  not  appeal  to  credulity — it  appeals 
to  evidence,  to  established  facts,  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind. 
It  endeavors  to  harmonize  the  new  fact  with  all  that  we  know, 
and  to  bring  it  within  the  circumference  of  human  experience. 

The  church  has  never  cultivated  investigation.  It  has  never 
said  :  Let  him  who  has  a  mind  to  think,  think  ;  but  its  cry  from 
the  first  until  now  has  been  :  Let  him  who  has  ears  to  hear,  hear. 

The  pulpit  does  not  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  pew ;  it  speaks 
by  authority  and  it  commands  the  pew  to  believe,  and  it  not  only 
commands,  but  it  threatens. 

The  Agnostic  knows  that  the  testimony  of  man  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  what  is  known  as  the  miraculous.  We  would 
not  believe  to-day  the  testimony  of  millions  to  the  effect  that  the 
dead  had  been  raised.  The  church  itself  would  be  the  first  to 
attack  such  testimony.  If  we  cannot  believe  those  whom  we 
know,  why  should  we  believe  witnesses  who  have  been  dead  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  about  whom  we  know  nothing  ? 

Third. — The  Principal  of  King's  College,  growing  some- 
what severe,  declares  that  ''he  may  prefer  to  call  himself  an 
Agnostic,  but  his  real  name  is  an  older  one — he  is  an  infidel ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  unbeliever.'' 

This  is  spoken  in  a  kind  of  holy  scorn.  According  to  this 
gentleman,  an  unbeliever  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  disreputable 
person. 

In  this  sense,  what  is  an  unbeliever  ?  He  is  one  whose  mind  is 
80  constituted  that  what  the  Christian  calls  evidence  is  not  satis- 
factory to  him.  Is  a  person  accountable  for  the  constitution  of 
his  mind,  for  the  formation  of  his  brain  ?  Is  any  human  being 
responsible  for  the  weight  that  evidence  has  upon  him  ?  Can  he 
believe  without  evidence  ?  Is  the  weight  of  evidence  a  question 
of  choice  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  honestly  weighing  testi- 
mony ?  Is  the  result  of  such  weighing  necessary  ?  Does  it  in- 
volve moral  responsibility  ?  If  the  Mosaic  account  does  not  con- 
vince a  man  that  it  is  true,  is  he  a  wretch  because  he  is  candid 
enough  to  tell  the  truth  ?  Can  he  preserve  his  manhood  only 
by  making  a  false  statement  ? 
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claims  of  a  church  based  on  the  caprice  of  an  English  king.  The 
word  infidel  **  carries  an  unpleasant  significance ''  only  where  the 
Christians  are  exceedingly  ignorant,  intolerant,  bigoted,  cruel, 
and  unmannerly. 

The  real  gentleman  gives  to  others  the  rights  that  he  claims 
for  himself.  The  civilized  man  rises  far  above  the  bigotry  of  one 
who  has  been  *'  bom  again.''  Good  breeding  is  far  gentler  than 
"  universal  love.'' 

It  is  natural  for  the  church  to  hate  an  unbeliever — ^natural 
for  the  pulpit  to  despise  one  who  refuses  to  subscribe,  who  refuses 
to  give.  It  is  a  question  of  revenue  instead  of  religion.  The 
Episcopal  Church  has  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  It  uses 
its  power,  its  infiuence,  to  compel  contribution.  It  forgives  the 
giver. 

Fifth. — The  Principal  of  King's  College  insists  that  "  it  is, 
and  it  ought  to  be,  an  unpleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  have  to  say 
plainly  that  he  does  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ." 

Should  it  be  an  unpleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  say  plainly  what 
he  believes  ?  Can  this  be  unpleasant  except  in  an  uncivilized 
community — a  community  in  which  an  uncivilized  church  has 
authority  ? 

Why  should  not  a  man  be  as  free  to  say  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve as  to  say  that  he  does  believe  ?  Perhaps  the  real  question  is 
whether  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  express  their  opinions. 
Is  it  the  duty  of  the  minority  to  keep  silent  ?  Are  majorities 
always  right  ?  If  the  minority  had  never  spoken,  what  to-day 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  this  world  ?  Are  the  majority 
the  pioneers  of  progress,  or  does  the  pioneer,  as  a  rule,  walk  alone  F 
Is  it  his  duty  to  close  his  lips  ^  Must  the  inventor  allow  his  in- 
ventions to  die  in  the  brain  ?  Must  the  discoverer  of  new  truths 
make  of  his  mind  a  tomb  ?  Is  man  under  any  obligation  to  his 
fellows  F  Was  the  Episcopal  religion  always  in  the  majority  F 
Was  it  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  an  unpleasant 
thing  to  be  called  a  Protestant  F  Did  the  word  Protestant  ''carry 
an  unpleasant  significance  " ?  Was  it  ''perhaps  right  that  it 
should  "  F    Was  Luther  a  misfortune  to  the  human  race  F 

If  a  community  is  thoroughly  civilized,  why  should  it  be  an  un- 
pleasant thing  for  a  man  to  express  his  belief  in  respectful 
language?  If  the  argument  is  against  him,  it  might  be  un- 
pleasant ;  but  why  should  simple   numbers  be  the  foundation 
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of  unpIeasantneBS  F  If  the  majority  have  the  facts^ — if  they 
have  the  argament^ — why  should  they  fear  the  mistakes  of  the 
minority  ?    Does  any  theologian  hate  the  man  he  can  answer  P 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Episcopal  Church  that  Christ  was  in  fact 
Ood  ;  and  it  is  further  claimed  that  the  New  Testament  is  an  in- 
spired account  of  what  that  being  and  his  disciples  did  and  said. 
Is  there  any  obligation  resting  on  any  human  being  to  belieye  this 
account  ?  Is  it  within  the  power  of  man  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence that  testimony  shall  have  upon  his  mind  ? 

If  one  denies  the  existence  of  devils^  does  he^  for  that  reason, 
cease  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  imagine 
that  a  great  and  tender  soul  living  in  Palestine  nearly  twenty  cen- 
turies ago  was  misunderstood  ?  Is  it  not  within  the  realm  of  the 
possible  that  his  words  have  been  inaccurately  reported  ?  Is  it  not 
within  the  range  of  the  probable  that  legend  and  rumor  and 
ignorance  and  zeal  have  deformed  his  life  and  belittled  his  char- 
acter? 

If  the  man  Christ  lived  and  taught  and  suffered,  if  he  was,  in 
reality,  great  and  noble,  who  is  his  friend — the  one  who 
attributes  to  him  feats  of  jugglery,  or  he  who  maintains  that 
these  stories  were  invented  by  zealous  ignorance  and  believed  by 
enthusiastic  credulity  ? 

If  he  claimed  to  have  wrought  miracles,  he  must  have  been 
either  dishonest  or  insane ;  consequently,  he  who  denies  miracles 
does  what  little  he  can  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  a  great  and 
splendid  man. 

The  Agnostic  accepts  the  good  he  did,  the  truth  he  said,  and 
rejects  only  that  which,  according  to  his  judgment,  is  incon- 
sistent with  truth  and  goodness. 

The  Principal  of  King's  College  evidently  believes  in  the 
necessity  of  belief.  He  puts  conviction  or  creed  or  credulity  in 
place  of  character.  According  to  his  idea,  it  is  impossible  to  win 
the  approbation  of  God  by  intelligent  investigation  and  by  the 
expression  of  honest  conclusions.  He  imagines  that  the  Infinite 
is  delighted  with  credulity,  with  belief  without  evidence,  faith 
without  question. 

Man  has  but  little  reason,  at  best ;  but  this  little  should  be 
used.  No  matter  how  small  the  taper  is,  how  feeble  the  ray  of 
Jight  it  casts,  it  is  better  than  darkness,  and  no  man  should  be 
led  for  extinguishing  the  light  he  has. 
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We  know  now^  if  we  know  anything^  that  man  in  this^  the 
nineteenth^  century^  is  better  capable  of  judging  as  to  the  hap- 
pening of  any  event,  than  he  ever  was  before.  We  know  that  the 
standard  is  higher  to-day — we  know  that  the  intellectual  light  is 
greater — we  know  that  the  human  mind  is  better  equipped  to 
deal  with  all  questions  of  human  interest,  than  at  any  other  time 
within  the  known  history  of  the  human  race. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  '^  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  must  at 
least  be  regarded  as  honest  men.''  Let  this  be  admitted,  and  what 
does  it  prove?  Honesty  is  not  enough.  Intelligence  and  honesty 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  We  may  admit  now  that ''  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles ''  were  perfectly  honest  men  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  have  a  truthful  account  of  what  they  said  and  of  what  they 
did.  It  is  not  pretended  that  '^  our  Lord ''  wrote  anything,  and 
it  is  not  known  that  one  of  the  apostles  ever  wrote  a  word.  Con- 
sequently, the  most  that  we  can  say  is  that  somebody  has  written 
something  about  ''  our  Lord  and*  his  apostles.''  Whether  that 
somebody  knew  or  did  not  know  is  unknown  to  us.  As  to  whether 
what  is  written  is  true  or  false,  we  must  judge  by  that  which  is 
written. 

First  of  all,  is  it  probable  ?  is  it  within  the  experience  of  man- 
kind ?  We  should  judge  of  the  gospels  as  we  judge  of  other 
histories,  of  other  biographies.  We  know  that  many  biographies 
written  by  perfectly  honest  men  are  not  correct.  We  know,  if  we 
know  anything,  that  honest  men  can  be  mistaken,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  everything  that  a  man  writes  because  we  be- 
lieve he  was  honest.    Dishonest  men  may  write  the  truth. 

At  last  the  standard  or  criterion  is  for  each  man  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  what  he  believes  to  be  human  experience.  We  are  satis- 
fled  that  nothing  more  wonderful  has  happened  than  is  now  hap- 
pening. We  believe  that  the  present  is  as  wonderful  as  the  past, 
and  just  as  miraculous  as  the  future.  If  we  are  to  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  evidence  loses  its  meaning; 
there  ceases  to  be  any  standard  of  probability,  and  the  mind 
simply  accepts  or  denies  without  reason. 

We  are  told  that  certain  miracles  were  performed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attesting  the  mission  and  character  of  Christ.  How  can 
these  miracles  be  verifled  ?  The  miracles  of  the  middle  ages  rest 
upon  substantially  the  same  evidence.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  wonders  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages.    How  is  it  a  virtue 
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to  deny  the  miracles  of  Mohammed  and  to  belieye  those  attributed 
to  Christ  ? 

You  may  say  of  St.  Augustine  that  what  he  said  was  true  or 
false.  We  know  that  much  of  it  was  false  ;  and  yet  we  are  not 
justified  in  saying  that  he  was  dishonest.  Thousands  of  errors 
have  been  propagated  by  honest  men.  As  a  rule^  mistakes  get 
their  wings  from  honest  people.  The  testimony  of  a  witness  to 
the  happening  of  the  impossible  gets  no  weight  from  the  hon- 
esty  of  the  witness.  The  fact  that  falsehcods  are  in  the  New 
Testament  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  the  writers  were  knowing- 
ly untruthful.  No  man  can  be  honest  enough  to  substantiate,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  men,  the  happening  of  a  miracle. 

For  this  reason  it  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  whether 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  honest  or  not.  Their 
character  is  not  inyolved.  Whenever  a  man  rises  above  his  con- 
temporaries, whenever  he  excites  the  wonder  of  his  fellows,  his 
biographers  always  endeavor  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between 
the  people  and  this  man,  and  for  that  purpose  attribute  to  him 
the  qualities  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  desirable. 

Miracles  are  demanded  by  savages,  and,  consequently,  the  sav- 
age biographer  attributes  miracles  to  his  hero.  What  would  we 
think  now  of  a  man  who,  in  writing  the  life  of  Charles  Darwin, 
should  attribute  to  him  supernatural  powers  ?  What  would  we 
say  of  an  admirer  of  Humboldt  who  should  claim  that  the  great 
German  could  cast  out  devils  ?  We  would  feel  that  Darwin  and 
Humboldt  had  been  belittled ;  that  the  biographies  were  written 
for  children  and  by  men  who  had  not  outgrown  the  nursery. 

If  the  reputation  of  "  our  Lord  '*  is  to  be  preserved — if  he  is  to 
stand  with  the  great  and  splendid  of  the  earth — if  he  is  to  continue 
a  constellation  in  the  intellectual  heavens,  all  claim  to  the  mi- 
raculous, to  the  supernatural,  must  be  abandoned. 

No  one  can  over-estimate  the  evils  that  have  been  endured  by 
the  human  race  by  reason  of  a  departure  from  the  standard  of  the 
natural.  The  world  has  been  governed  by  jugglery,  by  sleight  of 
hand.  Miracles,  wonders,  tricks  have  been  regarded  as  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  steady,  the  sublime  and  unbroken 
march  of  cause  and  effect.  The  improbable  has  been  established  by 
the  impossible.    Falsehood  has  furnished  the  foundation  for  faith. 

Is  the  human  body  at  present  the  residence  of  evil  spirits,  or 
have  these  imps  of  darkness  perished  from  the  world  P     Where 
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are  they  P  If  the  New  Testament  establishes  anything^  it  is  the 
existence  of  innumerable  devils^  and  that  these  satanic  beings  ab- 
solutely took  possession  of  the  human  mind.  Is  this  true  ?  Gan 
anything  be  more  absurd  ?  Does  any  intellectual  man  who  has 
examined  the  question  believe  that  deprayed  demons  liye  in  the 
bodies  of  men  ?  Do  they  occupy  space  ?  Do  they  live  upon 
some  kind  of  food  ?  Of  what  shape  are  they  ?  Gould  they  be 
classified  by  a  naturalist  ?  Do  they  run,  or  float,  or  fly  ?  If  to 
deny  the  existence  of  these  supposed  beings  is  to  be  an  in- 
fidel, how  can  the  word  infidel  ''carry  an  unpleasant  signifi- 
cance "  ? 

Of  course  it  is  the  business  of  the  principals  of  most  colleges, 
as  well  as  of  bishops,  cardinals,  popes,  priests,  and  clergymen  to 
insist  upon  the  existence  of  evil  spirits.  All  these  gentlemen  are 
employed  to  counteract  the  infiuence  of  these  supposed  demons. 
Why  should  they  take  the  bread  out  of  their  own  mouths  ?  Is  it 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  unfrock  themselves  ? 

The  church,  like  any  other  corporation,  has  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  It  will  defend  itself ;  it  will  fight  as  long  as  it 
has  the  power  to  change  a  hand  into  a  fist. 

The  Agnostic  takes  the  ground  that  human  experience  is  the 
basis  of  morality.  Gonsequently,  it  is  of  no  importance  who  wrote 
the  gospels,  or  who  vouched  or  vouches  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
miracles.  In  his  scheme  of  life  these  things  are  utterly  unimpor- 
tant. He  is  satisfied  that  ''  the  miraculous  ^'  is  the  impossible. 
He  knows  that  the  witnesses  were  wholly  incapable  of  examining 
the  questions  involved,  that  credulity  had  possession  of  their 
minds,  that  ''the  miraculous^'  was  expected,  that  it  was  their 
daily  food. 

All  this  is  very  clearly  and  delightfully  stated  by  Professor 
Huxley,  and  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  any  intelligent  man 
can  read  what  he  says  without  feeling  that  the  foundation  of  all 
superstition  has  been  weakened.  The  article  is  as  remarkable  for 
its  candor  as  for  its  clearness.  Nothing  is  avoided — everything  is 
met.  No  excuses  are  given.  He  has  left  all  apologies  for  the 
other  side.  When  you  have  finished  what  Professor  Huxley  has 
written,  you  feel  that  your  mind  has  been  in  actual  contact  with 
the  mind  of  another,  that  nothing  has  been  concealed  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  you  feel  that  this  mind  is  not  only  willing,  but  anxious^ 
to  know  the  actual  truth. 

VQL^  C^^LV^II.— IJO^  389^  21 
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To  me^  the  highest  uses  of  philosophy  are,  first,  to  free  the 
mind  of  fear,  and,  second,  to  avert  all  the  evil  that  can  be  ayerted, 
through  intelligence — that  is  to  say,  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  well-being. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  absolute  is  beyond  our  vision,  beneath 
our  touch,  above  our  reach.  We  are  now  convinced  that  we  can 
deal  only  with  phenomena,  with  relations,  with  appearances,  with 
things  that  impress  the  senses,  that  can  be  reached  by  reason,  by 
the  exercise  of  our  faculties.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  reasonable 
road  is  "the  straight  road,''  the  only  "  sacred  way.'' 

Of  con ree  there  is  faith  in  the  world — faith  in  this  world — and 
always  will  be,  unless  superstition  succeeds  in  every  land.  But 
the  faith  of  the  wise  man  is  based  upon  facts.  His  faith  is  a 
reasonable  conclusion  drawn  from  the  known.  He  has  faith  in 
the  progress  of  the  race,  in  the  triumph  of  intelligence,  in  the  com- 
ing sovereignty  of  science.  He  has  faith  in  the  development  of 
the  brain,  in  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  mind.  And  so  he 
works  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends,  having  faith  in  the 
final  victory  of  the  race. 

He  has  honesty  enough  to  say  that  he  does  not  know.  He 
perceives  and  admits  that  the  mind  has  limitations.  He  doubts 
the  so-called  wisdom  of  the  past.  He  looks  for  evidence,  and  he 
endeavors  to  keep  his  mind  free  from  prejudice.  Ho  believes  in 
the  manly  virtues,  in  the  judicial  spirit,  and  in  his  obligation  to 
tell  his  honest  thoughts. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  a  destruction  of  consolations.  That 
which  is  suspected  to  be  untrue  loses  its  power  to  console.  A 
man  should  be  brave  enough  to  bear  the  truth. 

Professor  Huxley  has  stated  with  great  clearness  the  attitude 
of  the  Agnostic.  It  seems  that  he  is  somewhat  severe  on  the 
Positive  Philosophy.  While  it  is  hard  to  see  the  propriety 
of  worshipping  Humanity  as  a  being,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
splendid  dream  of  Auguste  Comte.  Is  the  human  race  worthy 
to  be  worshipped  by  itself — that  is  to  say,  should  the  individual 
worship  himself  ?  Certainly  the  religion  of  humanity  is  better 
than  the  religion  of  the  inhuman.  The  Positive  Philosophy  is 
better  far  than  Catholicism.  It  does  not  fill  the  heavens  with 
monsters,  nor  the  future  with  pain. 

It  may  be  said  that  Luther  and  Comte  endeavored  to  re-form 
the  Catholic  Church.      Both  were  mistaken,  because  the  only 
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reformation  of  which  that  church  is  capable  is  destruction.  It 
is  a  mass  of  superstition. 

The  mission  of  Positivism  is,  in  the  language  of  its  founder^ 
''  to  generalize  science  and  to  systematize  sociality. ''  It  seems  to 
me  that  Comte  stated  with  great  force  and  with  absolute  truth  the 
three  phases  of  intellectual  evolution  or  progress. 

First — ^'  In  the  supernatural  phase  the  mind  seeks  causes — 
aspires  to  know*  the  essence  of  things^  and  the  How  and  Why  of 
their  operation.  In  this  phase,  all  facts  are  regarded  as  the 
productions  of  supernatural  agents,  and  unusual  phenomena  are 
interpreted  as  the  signs  of  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  some  god/^ 

Here  at  this  point  is  the  orthodox  world  of  to-day.  The  church 
still  imagines  that  phenomena  should  be  interpreted  as  the  signs 
of  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  Ood.  Nearly  every  history  is  de- 
formed with  this  childish  and  barbaric  view. 

Second. — The  next  phase  or  modification,  according  to  Oomte, 
is  the  metaphysical.  ^'The  supernatural  agents  are  dispensed 
with>  and  in  their  places  we  find  abstract  forces  or  entities  sup- 
posed to  inhere  in  substances  and  capable  of  engendering  phe- 
nomena.'^ 

In  this  phase  people  talk  about  laws  and  principles  as  though 
laws  and  principles  were  forces  capable  of  producing  phenomena. 

Third. — ''The  last  stage  is  the  Positive.  The  mind,  convinqed 
of  the  futility  of  all  inquiry  into  causes  and  essences,  restricts 
itself  to  the  observation  and  classification  of  phenomena,  and  to 
the  discovery  of  the  invariable  relations  of  succession  and  simil- 
itude— in  a  word,  to  the  discovery  of  the  relations  of  phe- 
nomena.'' 

Why  is  not  the  Positive  stage  the  point  reached  by  the  Agnos- 
tic ?  He  has  ceased  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  things.  He  has 
perceived  the  limitations  of  the  mind.  He  is  thoroughly  oon- 
vinced  of  the  uselessness,  and  futility,  and  absurdity  of  theological 
methods,  and  restricts  himself  to  the  examination  of  phenomena, 
to  their  relations,  to  their  effects,  and  endeavors  to  find  in  the 
complexity  of  things  the  true  conditions  of  human  happiness. 

Although  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  philosophy  of  Auguste 
Gomte,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  value  of  his  thought ;  neither 
is  it  possible  for  me  not  to  applaud  his  candor,  his  intelligence, 
and  the  courage  it  required  even  to  attempt  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
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Professor  Huxley  and  Frederic  Harrison  are  splendid  soldiers 
in  the  army  of  progress.  They  have  attacked  with  signal  success 
the  sacred  and  solemn  stupidities  of  superstition.  Both  have 
appealed  to  that  which  is  highest  and  noblest  in  man.  Both  have 
been  the  destroyers  of  prejudice.  Both  have  shed  light,  and  both 
have  won  great  victories  on  the  fields  of  intellectual  conflict. 
They  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  in  attacking  each  other. 

After  all,  the  Agnostic  and  the  Positivist  have  the  same  end 
in  view — ^both  believe  in  living  for  this  world. 

The  theologians,  finding  themselves  unable  to  answer  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  urged,  resort  to  the  old  subterfuge — ^to 
the  old  cry  that  Agnosticism  takes  something  of  value  from  the 
life  of  man.  Does  the  Agnostic  take  any  consolation  from  the 
world  ?  Does  he  blot  out,  or  dim,  one  star  in  the  heaven  of  hope  ? 
Can  there  be  anything  more  consoling  than  to  feel,  to  know,  that 
Jehovah  is  not  God — that  the  message  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
not  from  the  Infinite  ? 

Is  it  not  enough  to  fill  the  brain  with  a  happiness  unspeakable 
to  know  that  the  words,  *'  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,^^  will  never  be  spoken  to  one  of  the  children  of  men  ? 

Is  it  a  small  thing  to  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  industry  the 
burdens  of  superstition  ?  Is  it  a  little  thing  to  drive  the  monster 
of  fear  from  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

BofiEBT  O.  Ikqebsgll. 
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BY  KARL  BUND. 


"Never  speak  to  me  any  more  of  that  subject ! "  Such  was 
the  lofty  utterance  of  Napoleon  the  Greats  after  having  been  told 
of  the  applicability  of  steam  power  for  purposes  of  locomotion. 
The  idea  of  railways,  of  steamboats^  was^  in  his  eyes,  sheer  non- 
sense. On  his  part,  Franklin,  who  snatched  the  lightning  from 
the  clouds,  broke  forth,  after  having  been  present  at  the  first 
aeronautic  attempt,  into  the  significant  remark  :  "  This  is  the  birth 
of  the  child!'' 

Since  then,  it  is  true,  the  child  has  not  made  very  much  prog- 
ress. A  main  reason  of  its  backwardness  is  that  its  natural  teach- 
ers, the  men  of  science,  have  for  a  long  time  neglected  its  educa- 
tion ;  very  few  of  them  feeling  inclined  to  undergo  for  its  sake 
even  a  small  amount  of  personal  danger.  Hence  the  child — as 
one  of  the  most  courageous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  truly  scientific 
French  afironauts,  M.  Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle,  aptly  put  it — has 
*'  run  about  with  the  rope-dancers.''  That  is  to  say,  it  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  men  of  small  scientific  knowledge,  who  mostly 
occupied  themselves  with  air-ships  in  order  to  make  money. 

Men  like  Qlaisher  are  rare.  He  rose  about  thirty  times  for 
the  object  of  solving  questions  of  meteorology.  Once,  having 
attained,  in  company  with  Mr.  Cox  well,  a  height  of  28,000  feet, 
he  narrowly  escaped  death,  losing,  in  the  descent,  all  his  scien- 
tific apparatus.  He  is  one  of  the  boldest  pioneers  in  the  pathless 
regions  of  Cloudland.  Not  the  least  of  his  discoveries  is  that  the 
old  notion  of  an  incessant  decrease  of  warmth  in  proportion  to 
altitude — a  notion  already  refuted  on  mountain-tops — has  proved 
surprisingly  erroneous.  Several  times  he  met,  at  great  height, 
veritable  Gulf-streams  of  air,  as  warm  as  they  issue  from  the 
Mexican  Onlf.    The  only  doubt  is  whether  those  celestial  warm 
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OTirrents  proceed  from  our  globe,  or  whether  they  are  in  connec- 
tion with  unexplored  air  strata  of  the  constellations  within  which 
we  revolve. 

Even  in  their  present  unsatisfactory  condition,  balloons  are 
of  good  use  for  questions  of  meteorology,  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  air,  partly,  also,  of  astronomy,  not  to  speak  of  the 
application  of  captive  biJloons  for  strategic  purposes — namely,  for 
obtaining  an  insight  into  the  enemy's  strength  and  militaiy  dis- 
position. However,  the  question  is,  to  make  air-ships  really 
steerable.  That  has  been  the  dream  of  ages  since  the  mythical 
days  of  Daedalus  and  Ikarus,  whose  story,  no  doubt,  has  reference 
to  an  early  attempt  at  atrial  flight.  Perhaps  the  same  might  be 
asserted  of  the  cloud-cars  in  which  kings,  in  old  Hindoo  poetry, 
were  said  to  ride  or  to  descend  earthwards. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  problem  of  attaining  regular  locomo- 
tion in  the  air  has,  in  later  years,  occupied  the  minds  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  engineers  and  amateur  scientists.  In  the 
country  of  Montgolfier  and  Pilatre  de  Bozier,  these  exertions 
have  been  most  conspicuous.  Few  among  the  public  at  large  are 
probably  aware  that  a  partial,  but  very  remarkable,  success  has 
already  been  achieved  in  that  respect — a  success  which  promises 
the  fuller  solution  of  the  task  at  perhaps  no  distant  time. 

On  this  subject,  General  W.  N.  Hutchinson  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  very  noteworthy  treatise,  under  the  title  of  *^  The  Navi- 
gable Balloon  in  War  and  Peace.''  Having  referred  to  the  some- 
what clumsy,  cigar-shaped  balloon,  inflated  with  coal-gas  and 
impelled  by  a  three  horse-power  steam-engine,  which  the  talented 
French  engineer,  M.  Henri  Giffard,  built  in  1852  and  success- 
fully steered  in  a  slanting  direction  to  the  wind's  eye.  General 
Hutchinson  remarks : 


"  Iffnoh  hM  been  done  ainoe  In  Germany  and  elaewhere,  and  attempted  In  Rnaeia. 
In  Fftknoe,  the  brothers  Tlflsandler,  M.  de  LOme,  and,  recently,  Captain  Renard,  with 
IC.  Krebo,  liberaUy  aaetoted  bj  their  Oovemment,  have  scientifloallj  and  energetical- 
ly taken  np  the  task  so  admirably  entered  on  by  Henri  Oiflkrd.  In  September  and 
November,  1885,  they  (Renard  and  Krebs)  made  highly  sucoesatel  trips  from  Chalals 
Iffendon  In  a  flsh-shaped  baUoon,  abont  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  In  length  and 
nearly  forty  in  diameter,  supporting  a  car  one  hundred  and  eight  ftot  long,  six  and  a 
half  deep,  and  four  and  a  halt  broad,  sometimes  carrying  three  aeronauts  in  cruises 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  On  one  oocasion,  a  nine-mile  breese  blowing, 
they  travelled  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  head  to  wind,  thus  gaining  on 
the  wind,  when  it  was  dead  ahead,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  After  sundry 
evolutions,  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  perfect  obedience  of  their  little  ves- 
sel to  its  helm,  iheif  returned  to  the  exact  epot  they  had  quitted.    Bleotrioity  was 
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their  motlTe  power.  Sach  unqneetionable  f eata  etlinTiUted  Uie  heads  of  the  mOitary 
departments  in  other  oountrlee  to  strennons  exertions  towards  yet  further  improre- 
ments,  in  the  oonylotion  that  snooess,  besides  immensely  increasing  their  effloienoy 
inwar,  wonld,  by  reason  of  navigables  superseding  far  ooetlier  armaments,  lead  to 
great  economy.** 

In  Germany  and  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  there  are  now 
men,  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  who  no  longer  despair  of 
solving  a  problem  which  has  hitherto  baffled  man's  mechanical 
ingenuity.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  wonders  of  steam-power, 
of  telegraphy,  of  phonography,  of  the  spectroscope,  of  electrical 
light,  and  so  forth,  that  we  hare  almost  ceased  to  look  upon  them 
otherwise  than  as  very  simple,  every-day  appliances.  The  day 
will  come  when  people  will  have  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to 
navigable  air-ships. 

Quite  recently,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Bath,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  in  his  address  as  president,  gave 
utterance  to  the  firmest  hopes,  in  speaking  of  "  the  poetical  feel- 
ing which  would  be  excited  in  the  breast  of  that  engineer  who 
would  in  the  near  future  solve  the  problem — and  it  certainly 
would  be  solved  when  a  sufficiently  light  motor  was  obtained— H)f 
travelling  in  the  air,  whether  this  solution  were  effected  by 
enabling  the  self -suspended  balloon  to  be  propelled  and  directed, 
or,  perhaps,  better  still,  by  enabling  not  only  the  propulsion  to  be 
effected,  and  the  direction  to  be  controlled,  but  by  enabling  the 
suspension  in  the  air  itself  to  be  attained,  by  mechanical  means.'' 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  space  of  this  sketch,  to 
give  even  an  abstract  of  the  mechanical  suggestions  and  facts 
contained  in  Qeneral  Hutchinson's  valuable  treatise.  Two  short 
quotations  may,  however,  be  of  service : 

"Kzperlments  making  in  Germany  wlU  lead,  it  is  expected,  to  eoonomicaDy- 
worked  steam-generators  being  employed  to  propel  torpedo4)oats,  ships,  railway 
looomotiyes,  and  navigable  baUoons.  To  obtain  navigables  for  war  porpooes,  such 
anzions  attention  is  now  paid  by  rival  nations  that,  through  the  introduction  of 
cheap  alominiom,  instantaneons  generation  of  steam,  saving  of  weight  and  bulk  by 
oU-fnel,  prevention  of  skin-plating,  the  adoption  for  propulsion  of  two  long  shafts 
<with  several  pairs  of  blades)  rotathig  at  their  extremities  in  fixed  sockets,  or  propul- 
sion by  atmospheric  turUnes.  it  seems  almost  certain  that  extensive  aSrial  nav^ 
gation  win  soon  bean  aocompUshed  fact" 

And  again: 

"This  flkvorahle  prediction  has,  f6rtunately,  received  yet  further  strung  confirm- 
ation in  the  crowning  invention  of  the  past  memorable  year,  due  to  the  mechanical 
genius  of  an  English  Protestant  clergyman.  Dr.  T.  .Tones,  Inourabent  of  Curdworth, 
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To  his  wish,  lasl  antomii,  to  propel  bj  stoam  the  trloyole  on  whloh  he  ohan  lode 
when  Tisltlng  distant  perishionen,  we  owe  what  Is  probably  the  greatest  Inventioii  of 
the  present  age,  if  it  be  regarded  in  a  ntflitarian  point  at  rlew.  At  least,  snob  was 
the  opinion  formed  bj  most  of  the  engineers  and  solentiflc  men  who  had  the  gratifl- 
oatlon  of  witnessing  the  trial  made  at  his  vicarage,  of  the  simple,  yet  olerer,  de- 


In  a  note  added  after  the  first  issue  of   his  treatise.  General 
Hutchinson  further  remarks: 

"Since  the  publication  of  the  fbUowlng  pages,  a  novel  invention  has  been  made 
public,  which  makes  attainable  a  fkr  lighter  motor  than  any  idilch  the  most  san- 
guine could  have  before  deemed  possible.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1888,  the  spedflcation 
of  a  patent  was  published,  describing  a  method  of  ejecting  steam  directly  upon  the 
back  of  the  propelling  turbine  blades  without  the  ihterventlon  of  any  eniB^lne.  This 
invention,  used  in  combination  with  the  'Instantaneous  steam-generator,'  which 
requires  no  boiler,  will  enable  an  efficient  driving  power  of  wonderfully  little  weight 
to  be  oonstructed," 

Quite  in  accordance  with  his  calling,  General  Hutchinson  is 
eloquent  on  the  use  of  guidable  air-ships  for  warlike  operations. 
He  says  that  the  country  which  first  possesses  efScient  war-navig- 
ables  must  be  the  dominant  power,  and  that  the  nation  which  is 
the  first  in  possessing  such  balloons  could,  with  ease  and  in  se- 
curity, destroy  upon  the  building-stocks  any  which  a  hostile 
nation  might  have  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  true  the  aged 
warrior  hopes  that,  finally,  so  formidable  an  invention,  insuring 
commandership  in  the  skies,  will  become  but  another  influence 
in  the  cause  of  peace ;  for  "  the  more  the  inevitably  increasing 
horrors  attendant  upon  war  are  made  manifest,  the  greater  the 
hope  that  the  organization  of  large  masses  of  armed  men  to 
slaughter  and  be  slaughtered  will  soon  be  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  settlement  of  disputes  by  friendly  arbitration/'  Would  that 
we  could  join  in  this  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  ! 

Meanwhile  we  might  be  right  glad  if  that  more  idyllic,  more 
peaceful,  intercourse  so  beautifully  described  and  foreshadowed 
by  Wilfrid  de  Fonvielle,  in  his  excellent  work  "  La  Science  en 
Ballon,"  were  attained  by  an  invention  which  might  truly  be 
compared  to  Dr.  Faust's  magic  mantle,  or  to  the  thread  of  Ari- 
adne in  the  Labyrinth  of  the  Skies.  Fonvielle,  a  Republican 
whom  I  have  known  since  the  stormy  days  of  1849,  has  given  his 
proofs  in  various  ways — by  fighting  in  the  cause  of  popular 
freedom,  by  undergoing  transportation  to  Lambessa  after  Napo- 
leon's state-stroke,  by  exile  to  England,  as  well  as  by  numerous 
aeronautic  yoj^  risk  of  his  life.    In  the  course  of  the 
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war  of  1870, — the  outbreak  of  which,  however,  he  honestly  de- 
plored,— ^we  had,  necessarily,  to  be  on  opposite  sides.  Our  friend- 
ship has  not  been  altered  thereby.  When  Paris  was  besieged,  he 
left  it,  after  Gambetta,  in  a  balloon,  as  the  bearer  of  a  message. 
Proceeding  afterwards  to  England,  he  came  to  my  house  with  Dr. 
Congreve,  the  leader  of  the  Positivist  school  in  England,  who 
was  also  on  the  French  side.  It  need  not  be  said  that  we  differed 
in  opinion  then.  The  view  I  expressed  to  them  was  fully  borne 
out  by  subsequent  events. 

With  much  pleasure  do  I  remember  the  ascent  made  from  Lon- 
don, years  ago,  in  company  with  this  good  old  French  friend,  in 
the  giant  captive  balloon,  which  had  been  brought  over  from  Paris 
by  a  number  of  afironauts.  Another  previous  invitation,  whi^h  I 
had  accepted,  to  join  in  a  proposed  ascent  in  the  balloon  sent  to 
London  by  Mr.  Giffard,  came  to  nothing;  for  before  I  was  able  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  the  balloon  burst  in  consequence 
of  a  fire. 

More  fortunate  I  was  in  the  second  instance,  when  we  rose 
in  the  giant  balloon  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Glaisher.  Wil- 
frid de  Fonvielle  was  in  the  car,  together  with  Messrs.  Godard, 
Yon,  Mangin,  Chevantierand  Tissandier — a  whole  clan  of  French 
sailors  of  the  sky.  Mr.  Breary,  the  secretary  of  the  English 
Aeronautic  Society,  and  some  others,  also  joined  in  the  ascent. 
Our  friends,  Ledru-Bollin  and  Louis  Blanc,  had  been  asked,  but 
they  politely  and  thankfully  declined.  The  wind  was  so 
high  that  Mr.  Glaisher  at  first  intended  giving  up  the  venture 
for  another  day.  But  finally  it  was  decided  by  the  council  of  war 
of  the  air-skippers  that  it  should  be  attempted. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  balloon  was  piloted  up  so  as  not  to 
strike  the  enclosure,  when,  to  a  certainty,  it  would  have  exploded. 
Having  risen  to  a  great  altitude,  it  spun  round  in  a  somewhat 
mad  and  irregular  dance,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  stomu  The 
wind  blew — as  stated  in  the  work  edited  by  Glaisher  and  Fonvielle 
— with  a  force  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Several  times  the  balloon 
went  over  sidewise.  The  "  car,*'  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  was 
not  a  car,  properly  speaking,  but  a  circular  piece  of  wicker-work 
in  ring  shape,  through  whose  apertures  the  shifting  landscape 
could  be  seen.  Few,  however,  could  bear  this  eye-confusing  out- 
look through  the  inside.  There  were  no  seats— only  narrow 
standing  room,  about  breast-high.    In  consequence  of  the  fre- 
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qnent  sudden  changes  of  the  angle  of  the  car^  through  terrific 
gusts  of  wind,  a  gentleman  of  the  company  was  seized  with  one 
of  those  extraordinary  fits  of  vertigo  which  induced  him  to  at- 
tempt throwing  himself  over  the  precipice,  if  I  may  so  say.  He 
was,  fortunately,  held  back  in  time,  and  then  knelt  down  side- 
wise,  so  as  to  be  shut  out  from  all  disturbing  sight  into  the  vast 
empty  space. 

I  cannot  here  dwell  on  the  grandeur  of  the  panorama  unrolled 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  solemn  impressiveness  of  the  whole 
scene.  The  absolute  stillness  which  prevailed  as  we  rose  higher 
and  higher,  seemed  something  supernatural.  Olaisher  and 
Fonvielle  have  described  that  day  most  graphically  and  beauti- 
fully.   A  short  quotation,  at  least,  may  be  allowed: 

"The  ttroDff  wind  [it  is  said  in  their  woric,  "Trayels  in  the  Airl  Uew  »t  the 
nte  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  It  whistled  through  the  ropes— CAe  bottoon  lay  over— 
andtheearoaeiUatedvioUnay.  We  were  hlown  ahont  six  hundred  and  sixty  teet 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  enclosure  below.  .  .  .  The  sky  presented  an  admira- 
Ueaspeot  The  son  appeared  in  the  midst  of  mountains  of  dond,  and  its  brilliant 
rays  transformed  the  Thames  into  a  river  of  fire.  Honsee,  trees,  and  streets  appeared 
no  larger  than  children's  toys,  and  the  general  aspect  of  things  was  the  same  as  we 
experienced  in  ordinary  baUoon  ascents.  In  some  of  our  aSrlal  excursions  we 
have  risen  to  a  height  of  nine  thousand  eight  huidred  and  forty-three  feet,  and  the 
landscape,  seen  from  this  altitude.  Is  not  more  striking  than  fromthecarof  the 
captive  baUoon." 

\ 
We  were  finally  wound  back  after  the  danger  signal  had  been 

hung  out  from  the  car  by  Mr.  Glaisher's  orders.      Whilst  greatly 

enjoying  the  trip,  I  avow  that  the  descent,  owing  to  the  force  of 

the  wind,  was  hideous.     We  had,  repeatedly,  the  feeling  as  if  the 

head  were  pushed  into  the   abdomen  or  the  stomach  into  the 

brain. 

Afterwards,  another  ascent,  at  night,  was  planned,  with  the 
aid  of  the  electrical  light,  for  meteorological  investigation.  Only 
four  men  accepted  the  invitation;  among  them  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  and  the  present  writer,  with  his  son,  who  had  also 
been  in  the  ascent  just  mentioned.  The  balloon,  however,  sud- 
denly broke  loose  before  the  day  fixed.  Shooting  up  like  a  can- 
non-ball, it  fiew  away  at  a  height  which  rendered  it  almost  invisi- 
ble for  a  time.  At  last  it  fell  down,  exploded,  in  Buckingham- 
shire. I  still  possess  a  piece  of  its  skin  as  a  reminder  of  having 
been  very  near  a  cloud- wreck. 

As  for  a  long  time  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  what  was  being 
done  in  France,  I  felt  it  a  duty,  some  years  back,  to  write  an 
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urgent  appeal — ^published  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  the  Vossisdhe 
Zeilung,  the  chief  journal  at  Berlin — ^for  the  establishment  of  a 
'*  German  Society  of  Aeronauts/'  Soon  afterwards,  the  Society 
was  founded  under  that  name.  At  its  request,  I  acted  as  the 
first  medium  of  its  communications  with  the  London  Balloon 
Society.  Science  is  cosmopolitan,  and,  though  only  following 
these  matters  as  a  humble  but  diligent  observer,  I  confess  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  aeronautic  move- 
ment. This  may  be  an  excuse  for  having  referred  to  a  personal 
experience,  however  slight,  the  result  of  which  has,  at  any  rate, 
been  to  make  me  look  with  ever-increasing  interest  upon  the 
labors  of  men  who,  I  fully  trust,  will,  in  our  time,  succeed  in 
annexing  Cloudland  to  the  Bealm  or  Bepublic  of  Science. 

Eabl  Bukd. 
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BY  THE  HOK.   EUQEKE  SCHITYLEB/ EX-UKITED  STATES  MIXISTEB 

TO  OBEEOE. 


Amebicaks  abroad  have  of  late  been  more  or  less  troubled,  and 
some  have  even  been  put  to  great  inconyenience,  by  a  recent  order 
of  the  State  Department,  forbidding  Ministers  and  Consuls  from 
certifying  officially  as  to  the  marriage-laws  and  their  requirements 
in  any  parts  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  have  American 
citizens  been  thereby  prevented  from  marrying,  but  some  already 
married  have  felt  a  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  their  union. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  this  order  were 
that  certificates  given  by  Consuls  have  sometimes  been  erroneous 
in  their  statements  about  the  marriage-laws  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  sometimes  excessive  fees  have  been  exacted.  Some  who 
maintain  the  propriety  of  this  order  say,  among  other  things,  that 
it  will  hinder  marriages  between  wealthy  American  young  ladies 
and  foreigners,  especially  titled  ones — marriages  which  they  seem 
to  lament.  While  we  do  not  hold  that  such  marriages  are  gener- 
ally unfortunate  or  that  they  often  produce  unhappy  results,  we 
are  not  so  much  concerned  with  them  as  with  marriages  between 
American  citizens  temporarily  abroad,  in  the  way  of  which  the 
Government  has  placed  obstacles.  We  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  Government  should  expedite  rather  than  hinder  the 
business  of  its  citizens,  and  should  protect  them  so  far  as  possible 
a7id  proper.  In  these  last  words  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  the  key 
to  this  change  of  policy.  The  Department  has  shirked  even 
more  than  formerly  any  action  touching,  in  the  least,  municipal 
law,  since  it  has  had  as  its  legal  adviser  an  eminent 
theoretical  writer  on  various  branches  of  law,  but  a 
man  who  has  never  been,  we  understand,  a  practising  lawyer  and 
who  prefers  never  to  ispeak  on  a  question  of  municipal  law.* 

*  Thift  artlolA  wm  written  some  montha  ago.— Bdw  • 
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There  is  a  tendency^  too^  observable  in  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Department  to  the  assertion  of  State-rights  and  to  a  restriction  of 
the  powers  of  the  organs  of  the  General  Government,  contrary  to 
the  centralizing  tendencies  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed. 
It  is  held  that  a  Consul,  being  an  officer  of  the  Fedend  Govern- 
ment, cannot  properly  certify  to  marriage-laws  or  civil  status  in 
the  separate  States.  Bat  as  the  separate  States  are  not  allowed  to 
send  Ministers  and  Consuls, — who  would  not  be  recognized  in  for- 
eign countries,  even  if  sent, — and  as  it  is  only  the  officials  of  the 
(General  Government  that  can  represent  or  protect  the  interests  of 
citizens  of  the  separate  States,  who  but  the  Consul  or  Minister 
can  sign  a  certificate  when  it  is  rendered  expedient,  or  even  nec- 
essary, by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  a  foreign  government? 

The  reasons  why  such  preliminary  certificates  are  demanded 
spring  from  the  conflict  between  the  marriage-laws  of  various 
countries.  Our  Government  and  our  courts  maintain,  very  prop- 
erly, that  a  marriage  is  valid  in  the  United  States,  if  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  celebrated  ;  but 
in  the  effort  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  local  law  very 
great  practical  difficulties  are  often  met  with.  The  local  law  re- 
gards two  things:  first,  the  individual  status  of  the  parties  to  be 
married — i.e.,  whether  they  be  of  sufficient  age,  and  whether  they 
have  the  consent  of  their  parents  (if  such  be  necessary),  as  weU 
as  certain  considerations  of  public  order  and  morality,  as,  e.g., 
that  they  are  not  already  married,  or  are  not  related  to  each  other 
within  the  degrees  prohibited  by  law;  secondly,  the  formalities 
attending  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage.  These  latter  are 
generally  easy  enough  to  comply  with,  as  they  relate  simply  to 
the  form  of  marriage  required  by  law,  the  presence  of  the  civil 
official,  the  publication  of  banns,  the  notification  of  intention, 
the  registration,  and  so  forth.  The  difficulties  are  caused  by  the 
requirements  about  the  status,  as  it  is  held  in  some  countries  that 
the  Personal  Law  (as  it  is  technically  called)  of  the  individual  fol- 
lows him  everywhere.     This  it  is  easier  to  diow  by  examples. 

The  French  Code  (Art.  170),  while  permitting  the  marriages 
of  Frenchmen  abroad  to  be  celebrated  according  to  the  form 
usual  there,  insists  on  a  compliance  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  French  Personal  Law.  So  many  English  young  girls  were 
married  in  England  to  Frenchmen  who  had  not,  for  instance, 
obtained  the  oonseut  of  their  parents,  and  w  often  werQ  their 
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marriages  declared  null  in  France  for  this  reason^  and  they  them- 
selves repudiated  and  abandoned,  that  it  became  a  matter  of 
public  scandal.  In  Parliament,  and  by  public  opinion,  the  English 
Goyemment  was  urged  to  do  something  to  put  a  stop  to  this  state 
of  things.  The  principles  governing  family  relations  in  the  two 
countries  were,  however,  so  different  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  make  a  treaty  ;  and  the  British  Government  contented  itself 
with  being  able  to  exact  from  the  proper  French  Consul  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  bridegroom  had  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the 
French  law.  One  of  the  best-known  cases  of  this  sort  was  where 
a  young  French  girl  of  large  fortune.  Mile.  d'Im6court,  married, 
at  London,  Paul  Musurus  Bey,  the  son  of  the  Turkish  Ambassa- 
dor :  on  the  demand  of  the  girFs  mother  the  Civil  Tribunal  of 
the  Seine,  in  1881,  declared  the  marriage  null  and  void,  it  having 
been  contracted  without  the  consent  of  the  mother. 

Marriages  of  foreigners  in  France  are  subject  to  French  law  as 
far  as  concerns  the  form  of  celebration;  since  the  Government 
cannot  allow  other  persons  to  exercise  within  its  territory  a  func- 
tion exclusively  reserved  to  oflBcials  of  the  &at  Civil  When 
Bonaparte,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  State,  asked 
why  the  Code  said  nothing  about  the  marriage  of  foreigners  in 
France,  B^al  replied  to  him,  that  it  was  because  a  previous  article 
had  declared  that  foreigners  residing  in  France  were  subject  to 
French  laws.  As  concerns  their  status,  foreigners  in  France  re- 
main subject  to  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  provided  these  laws 
are  not  opposed  to  good  morals  or  to  public  law.  On  this  point 
French  decisions  are  unanimous. 

Now  the  question  comes.  How  can  a  foreigner  in  France  show 
that  in  marrying  he  is  doing  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his 
own  country  ? 

When  a  man  wishes  to  be  married  in  France,  he  must  first  go 
to  the  Mairie  of  the  district  where  one  of  the  parties  is  domiciled, 
and  have  a  day  appointed  on  which  both  parties,  with  their  friends 
and  relatives,  can  come  for  an  examination.  At  this  examination 
both  parties  must  answer  a  series  of  questions  with  regard  to 
their  status,  their  relationship,  and  their  intentions,  some  of 
which  must  be  confirmed  by  other  evidence.  They  must  present, 
at  the  same  time,  their  papers,  which  include  a  copy  of  the 
registry  of  their  births  a  certificate  of  the  legal  marriage  of  their 
parents, — for  the^^^^^different  for  the  marriages  of  legitimate 
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and  illegitimate  children^ — and  the  certified  and  attested  consent 
of  the  parents,  unless  these  be  present  to  give  their  verbal  con- 
sent. There  is  also  sometimes  required  evidence  to  show  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  publish  the  banns  only  in  the  place  where  the 
marriage  is  solemnized,  or  also  in  the  country  of  the  foreigner. 
When  the  Maire  is  satisfied  on  all  these  points,  the  banns  are 
published,  and  posted  in  a  public  place  set  apart  for  that  purpose 
at  the  Maine  for  three  successive  Sundays.  It  is  only  after  this 
that  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  marriage,  when  the  Matre  dons 
his  tri-colored  scarf  and  proceeds  to  the  celebration  after  the 
civil  form  required  by  the  French  law.  The  register  is  then 
signed  by  the  parties  and  their  witnesses,  attested  by  the  Matre, 
and  a  marriage-certificate  is^ven  for  a  ridiculously  small  fee. 

Americans  have  more  difficulty  than  other  foreigners  in  show- 
ing that  they  are  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  their  home. 
Even  Germany  and  Switzerland,  which  are  looser  confederations 
than  the  Federal  Union,  have  general  marriage-laws  of  com- 
paratively recent  enactment.  Probably  nowhere  in  the  United 
States  is  it  necessary  to  have  the  formal  consent  of  the  parents  to 
a  marriage,  where  the  contracting  parties  are  at  least  of  the 
ordinary  legal  age.  In  very  many  States  there  is  no  public  offi- 
cial registry  of  births  and  marriages.  Who  is  to  certify  to  the 
existence  of  a  law  requiring  the  publication  of  banns  or  of  the 
marriage  ?  Indeed,  who  is  to  certify  as  to  any  of  these  things  ? 
The  Maire  is  a  civil  and  not  a  judicial  officer ;  his  province  is  not 
to  weigh  testimony  as  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  merely  to  accept 
a  formal,  properly  certified  statement  of  the  actually  existing 
foreign  law.  It  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  accept  simply  the 
opinion  of  a  lawyer.  How  many  American  courts,  without  a 
special  provision  of  law,  would  be  willing  to  issue  such  certificates, 
except  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  in  a  case  tried  before  them  ? 
The  Attorney  General,  or  Secretary  of  State,  might  be  willing  to 
answer  the  question  of  a  Minister  or  a  Consul,  addressed  to  him 
by  letter  or  telegram,  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute  law ; 
but  he  would  hardly  be  willing  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  official 
certificate.  Even  if  such  certificates  were  issued  by  competent 
home  authorities,  they  would  have  to  be  legalized  by  the  signature  of 
the  Governor  and  the  official  seal  of  the  State;  which  must,  in  their 
turn,  be  legalized  by  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
the  United  States  ;  which  must,  in  its  turn,  be  legalized  either  by 
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the  French  Minister  at  Washington,  or  by  the  American  Minister 
at  Paris,  or  the  American  Consul  of  the  district  where  the  mar- 
riage is  to  take  place  ;  these  being  the  only  signatores  and  seals 
which  the  French  authorities  can  ofScially  recognize.  The  only 
persons,  it  would  seem,  who  could  easily  issue  a  certificate  which 
would  at  once  be  accepted,  are  the  American  Minister  and  the 
American  Consuls.  They  would  not  need  the  same  amount  of 
formal  evidence  to  the  existence  of  the  laws  in  question;  and 
they  would  be  willing  and  able  to  judge  of  ordinary  testimony  as 
to  births  and  marriages,  which  could  not  be  placed  before  a 
French  Maire.  A  man  who  has  not  the  training  or  judgment  to 
do  this  is  unfit  to  be  a  Consul ;  and  if  he  be  not  prudent  enough 
to  ascertain  the  exact  requirements  of  the  statute  law  in  any 
special  State,  by  consulting  the  laws  themselves,  or  by  an  inquiry 
of  an  authorized  exponent  of  them,  by  letter  or  telegram  (answer 
paid),  before  signing  the  certificate,  he  should  be  dismissed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  such  certificates  are  mere  for- 
mal proofs  required  as  preliminaries  to  the  solemnization  of  a 
marriage  in  France ;  they  are  by  ho  means  final  proo&,  and  can  be 
gone  behind  and  set  aside  by  a  court  of  justice  in  an  action  to  in- 
validate the  marriage.  If  the  marriage  be  in  itself  illegal,  the 
certificate  could  not  legalize  it ;  it  only  facilitates  it.  At  the'same 
time,  an  error  in  fact  which  had  been  cured  by  time  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, with  regard  to  the  age  or  the  consent  of  parents)  would 
probably  by  no  court  in  the  world  be  allowed  to  invalidate  the 
marriage.  There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  alarm  on  the  part 
of  persons  whose  marriage  in  France  has  been  facilitated  by  cer- 
tificates from  the  Consulate  or  the  Legation. 

Apparently  all  these  considerations  were  not  placed  before  the 
Department  of  State,  or  the  Secretary  would  hardly  have  made 
some  of  the  statements  and  deductions  contained  in  his  dispatch 
to  Mr.  McLane,  dated  May  9,  1887,  or  those  in  the  rather  sharp 
rebuke  to  the  late  Consul-General  Walker,  who  had  maintained 
the  view  previously  held  as  to  the  correctness  and  propriety  of  the 
practice  of  issuing  consular  certificates.  Extracts  from  these  and 
other  despatches  are  printed,  together  with  the  order  in  question, 
in  the  appendix  to  Vol.  iii.  of  Wharton's  **  Digest  of  International 
Law  of  the  United  StJ^+««''  f^r^.  975-983). 

It'  is  somewhat  'ote  the  naive  astonishment  of 

thQ  Q^oretary  of  f  .tice  of  issuing  such  certificates 
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should  have  sprung  up  recently.  There  have  always  been  Ameri- 
cans in  France  since  our  colonial  days ;  but  the  existence  of  an 
American  colony  in  Paris,  as  an  important  body  of  residents^ 
dates  practically  from  the  time  of  the  Second  Empire.  There  were 
probably  American  marriages  in  those  early  days  solemnized  in 
France,  just  as  there  are  now  occasional  American  marriages  in 
Bussia  and  Austria.  But  probably  all  of  these  marriages  were 
celebrated,  in  the  lax  way  usual  in  those  times,  at  the  American 
Legation  by  an  American  or  an  English  clergyman,  in  imitation 
of  English  practice  or  precedent ;  or  perhaps  the  ceremony  was 
performed  simply  by  the  Minister  or  Consul.  As  the  number  of 
American  residents  increased,  there  was  a  greater  frequency  of 
purely  American  marriages,  as  well  as  of  marriages  between  Amer- 
cans  and  Frenchmen.  In  these  latter  cases  especially,  where  the 
parties  were  to  live  in  France  and  where  the  interests  of  prop- 
erty were  taken  into  account,  greater  regard  was  naturally 
paid  to  the  strict  requirements  of  the  French  law.  Indeed, 
the  marriage  of  a  Frenchman  to  an  American  lady  at  the 
Legation  of  the  United  States  in  Paris  in  1868  was  declared 
null  and  void  by  the  French  courts.  What  the  French  law 
desired  was,  in  reality,  only  to  know  that  the  marriage 
was  nbt  prohibited  by  the  national  laws  of  the  foreign  party. 
French  Matres,  following  their  own  routine,  naturally  desired 
papers,  copies  of  registers,  and  other  documents,  as  similar  as 
possible  in  form  to  their  own.  These  could  not  always  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  they  then  accepted  what  are  called  Actes  de  No- 
toriite,  which  generally  have  no  real  value,  but  which  they  also 
wished  drawn  up  in  the  French  way.  As  this  was  difficult,  the 
evidence  in  question  gradually  came  to  be  supplemented  by  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  Consul ;  and  finally  an  understanding  was 
had  with  the  Due  Decazes,  when  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that 
such  certificates,  when  issued  by  the  Legation  or  the  Consulate, 
should  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  French 
forms.  Occasionally,  of  course,  a  new  or  inexperienced  Maire 
would  at  first  reject  such  certificates,  because  he  was  unable  to 
understand  how  anything  could  be  done  otherwise  than  in  France; 
but  in  such  cases  he  was  speedily  brought  to  his  senses  by  an  or- 
der from  the  Minister  of  Justice  or  of  the  Interior.  This  prac- 
tice, once  established  in  France,  continued  until  Mr.  Bayard's 
order  of  February  8,  1887. 

VOL.  CXLVIII.— NO.  389.  28 
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These  preliminary  consular  certificates  were  generally  tlie  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  That  in  such  a  State^  at  such  a  time,  there  did  not  exist 
any  public  Kegistry  of  Marriages,  but  that  sufficient  evidence  had 
been  produced  before  the  Consul  that  the  parents  of  the  party 
mentioned  in  the  certificate  were  duly  and  legally  married  at  the 
specified  time. 

2.  A  similar  certificate,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  regard  to  the 
birth  of  the  party. 

3.  That  in  a  specified  State,  of  which  the  party  was  a  citizen, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  have  the  formal  consent  of  the  parents. 

4.  The  requirements  of  the  marriage-law  in  the  State  referred 
to. 

In  Italy,  where  there  is  also  a  large  number  of  American  resi- 
dents, and  where  there  have  been  many  marriages  of  Americans 
with  each  other  and  with  foreigners,  the  law  is  very  precise.  By  sec- 
tions 102  and  103  of  the  Civil  Code,  the  capacity  of  the  foreigner 
to  contract  matrimony  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs;  but  he  is  also  subject  to  the  same  impediments 
placed  in  the  way  of  marriage  of  Italians,  although  there  is  a  ques- 
tion among  Italian  jurisconsults  as  to  whether  some  of  these  con- 
ditions may  not  be  relaxed.  Furthermore,  the  foreigner  who 
wishes  to  contract  matrimony  in  Italy  must  present  to  the  official 
of  the  ^<U  Civil  a  declaration  from  the  competent  authority  of 
the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  stating  that  according  to  the 
laws  of  that  country  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  proposed  marriage. 
By  an  order  from  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  certificates  of  Consuls 
are  recognized  as  the  only  declarations  in  the  meaning  of  the  Code 
that  can,  on  occasion  of  a  marriage,  be  received  by  the  Italian  civil 
authorities.  The  procedure,  we  see,  is  simpler  than  in  France, 
and  these  certificates  of  nulla  osta  (no  obstacle),  as  they  were 
technically  called,  have,  since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
been  given  by  our  Consuls,  after  having  had  the  facts  of  each  case 
proved  to  their  satisfaction. 

The  general  marriage-law  of  the  German  Empire,  passed  in 
1875,  says  nothing  of  the  marriages  of  foreigners,  which  are  left 
governed  by  the  common  law  ^^  mnsKt  cases  still  uncodified,  of 
the  various  German  state'  T  principles  seem  to  be 

that,  except  for  the  form  ust  be  governed  by  the 

law  of  the  domicile  of  t  ^russia,  the  law  requires 
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foreigners  wishing  to  contract  marriage,  to  show  by  authentic 
documents  that  the  laws  of  their  country  ofFer  no  obstacles. 

In  Switzerland,  where  American  marriages  sometimes  take 
place,  and  where  the  question  seems  to  have  arisen  which 
called  out  the  order  of  the  Department  in  question,  the  general 
marriage-law  of  1874  provides  that  foreigners  are  governed  by 
their  personal  law  ;  and  Art  31,  4,  says :  ^^  If  the  bridegroom  be 
a  foreigner,  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  can  take  place  only 
after  the  presentation  of  a  declaration  from  the  competent  foreign 
authorities  that  the  marriage  will  be  recognized,  with  all  its  legal 
consequences/' 

Sufficient  examples  have  been  given  of  the  difficulty  of  cele- 
brating a  marriage  according  to  the  local  law,  even  where  there  is 
every  intention  and  desire  to  conform  to  it.  Not  to  speak  of  non- 
Christian  countries,  where  it  is  impossible  for  foreigners  to  be 
married  except  at  their  Consulates  or  Legations, — which  have  extra- 
territorial rights,  and  where  the  Consuls  have  judicial  powers, 
including  those  of  marriage  and  divorce, — ^there  are  countries 
where  it  seems  impossible,  in  certain  cases,  to  get  married  at  all. 
In  Brazil,  for  instance,  although  the  law  admits  all  religions 
which  do  not  ofFend  that  of  the  state  or  public  morals,  it  does 
not  admit  that  a  man  can  have  no  religion  ;  and  as  civil  marriage 
does  not  exist,  a  person  belonging  to  no  religious  confession  cannot 
be  validly  married.  In  Peru,  the  Civil  Code  demands  that  all 
marriages  be  celebrated  with  the  forms  established  by  the  Catholic 
Church  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Persons,  therefore,  who  refuse 
to  conform  cannot  be  legally  married  in  Peru. 

In  view  of  the  irregularities  and  complications  of  the  marriage- 
laws  of  all  countries,  and  of  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of 
Americans  desiring  to  prove  their  matrimonial  capacity,  when 
trying  to  conform  to  the  local  laws  of  marriage  of  other  countries, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  review  the  general  course  which 
our  Government  has  taken  on  this  question.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  English  practice, 
marriages  of  Americans  abroad  were  frequently  celebrated  at  the 
Legation,  it  being  supposed  that  the  extra-territoriality  and  im- 
munities of  that  place  rendered  the  marriage  subject  only  to  the 
laws  which  would  govern  marriage  in  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Of  late  years,  even  'Oreat  Britain  has  become  more 
cautious  in  this  respect,  and  has  instructed  its  diplomatic  agents 
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is  very  questionable  whether,  eyen  as  to  marriages  of  persons 
domiciled  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories,  the 
Act  of  Congress  has  any  effect  out  of  those  jurisdictions. ''  (De- 
spatch to  Mr.  Winchester,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Berne,  August  15, 
1885.  "  Foreign  Relations  for  1885,''  p.  808.)  It  is  unnecessary 
to  quote  further  from  this  instruction,  which  will  present  to 
those  who  are  interested  one  of  the  most  categorical  affirmations 
of  State-sovereignty  that  has  been  printed  in  an  American  public 
document  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  At  present  Consuls 
of  the  United  States  in  Christian  countries  are  forbidden  to 
solemnize  marriages.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts,  which  make 
them  civil  officials  of  the  State  for  that  purpose,  are,  therefore,  a 
dead  letter. 

The  issuing  of  preliminary  consular  certificates  for  facilitating 
marriages  abroad  was  not  only  implicitly,  but  explicitly,  approved 
by  the  State  Department  for  many  years ;  and  it  was  not  called 
into  question  until  the  correspondence  which  led  to  Mr.  Bayard's 
order  of  February  8,  1887.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  despatch  of 
Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Marsh  of  June  i9,  1875  ;  and  of  Mr.  Cadwalader 
to  Mr.  Marsh  of  April  15,  1875.  In  the  former  Mr.  Fish  said, 
among  other  things:  "  The  competency  of  this  Government  to 
provide  generally  for  the  marriage  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
abroad  has  not  been  called  in  question,  nor  has  any  opinion  on 
that  point  been  expressed."  Furthermore,  on  February  16, 1872, 
the  State  Department  published  Circular  No.  39,  which  was 
printed  in  the  consular  regulations  as  late  as  1886,  and  which  gave 
a  digest  of  the  requirement^  of  the  marriage-laws  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  for  the  information  of  Consuls  when  obliged 
to  make  a  certificate  as  to  the  law  of  any  particular  State.  If  this 
circular  had  been  supplemented  by  information  as  to  the  changes 
of  the  marriage-laws  in  any  States, — which  it  was  very  easy  for  the 
State  Department  to  obtain,  as  the  statutes  governing  marriage 
seldom  change, — there  could  be  no  possible  excuse  for  a  Consul 
issuing  an  erroneous  certificate  on  this  subject. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will  strike  any  one  on  the 
slightest  consideration.  The  question  of  the  conflict  of  marriage- 
laws  has  been  taken  up  at  several  sessions  of  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law  ;  and  was  presented  in  a  Eeport  and  Project  of 
International  Agreement  at  the  meeting  at  Heidelberg,  in  1887, 
where  M.  De  Bar  maintained  the  plan  of  preliminary  consular 
certificates  as  to  status  and  law  in  the  case  of  marriage  in  foreign 
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IN  JOSEPHINE'S  GARDEN. 

BY  OA.IL  HAMILTON. 


Oyer  a  little  old  colonial  table,  4n  the  little  red  dining-room, 
has  lain  spread  for  many  years,  a  cover  of  flimsy  and  faded  silk. 
The  inwrought  blue  scroll-work  holds  bravely  its  own,  but  the 
pink  ground  is  pale  with  age.  Its  roses  climb  with  a  curve  as 
spirited  as  that  of  their  first  blooming,  but  their  hues  are  as  dead 
as  their  perfume.  Upon  the  silken  tissue  rests  a  picture  of  many- 
colored  waters,  a  sea,  as  it  were,  of  glass  mingled  with  fire, 
beneath  the  radiating  splendors  of  a  tropical  sunset.  Close  below, 
against  the  phantom  roses,  lies  a  real  rose,  folded  and  stiff,  yet 
red  and  rich,  with  long  stem  and  bold  leaves  and  palpable  thorns ; 
but  as  still  in  death  as  the  faded  silk  and  the  painted  sea.  Be- 
tween the  phantom  fabric  and  the  crushed  and  pulseless  rose, 
stretch,  ah  I  what  woful  memories,  what  a  tragedy  of  youth  and 
beauty  and  love  and  power,  crumbling  into  failure  and  dire  de- 
feat and  bitter  death  I 

For  the  blue  scroll  and  the  woven  rose  are  waifs  blown  to  me 
from  Josephine's  Martinique  over  the  golden  azure  and  purple 
sea  painted  into  my  golden  frame  by  a  hand  I  love,  beneath  eyes 
that  beheld  the  glory ;  and  the  red  rose,  faded  and  fragrant,  I 
plucked  from  Josephine's  own  rose-garden  at  Malmaison. 

Strange  working  of  fate,  that  not  her  beauty  or  her  brilliant 
fortune,  but  her  degradation,  was  what  gave  her  immortality. 
The  dread  of  her  life  and  her  final  despair  became  her  royal  and 
lasting  crown.  Had  Josephine  died  the  wife  of  Napoleon,  she 
would  have  been  known  but  derivatively  to  posterity  as  Napo- 
leon's wife.  Discarded  by  him,  the  ages  have  adopted  her  as  a 
hero  in  her  own  right,  and  have  conferred  upon  her  the  distinc- 
tion of  individual  remembrance. 
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Underaeath  the  crown  and  the  doom,  the  glamoar  of  empire 
and  of  martyrdom,  what  was  Josephine  ?  Between  the  rhapsody 
of  her  admirers  and  the  revenges  of  her  detractors,  is  it  possible 
to  get  at  the  real  woman,  at  the  real  man,  at  their  actual  relations 
to  each  other,  at  the  truth  of  their  love,  at  the  nature  of  their 
ambition,  at  the  fact  of  their  fidelity  ?  Perhaps  not  entirely,  with 
absolute  certainty  ;  for  the  testimony  of  eye-  and  ear- witnesses  is 
only  valuable  as  we  know  the  eyes  and  ears  that  witness.  But  in 
the  deadly  sweet  stillness  of  Malmaison,  Josephine  smiled  out  of 
her  rose-bower  upon  my  eager,  sympathetic  questioning  ;  Napoleon 
frowned  sternly  from  his  cabinet,  yet  softened,  after  all,  to  a 
questioning  that  was  sympathetic  ;  and  thus,  by  the  irresistible 
force  of  a  common  human  nature  deeper  than  any  difference  of 
time  or  blood  or  brain,  they  were  constrained  to  lay  aside  all  im- 
perial reserve  and  tell  their  story,  soul  to  soul.  And  it  was  a 
love  story — not  a  perfect  love  ;  a  sombre,  an  exacting,  a  suffering 
love,  but  a  real,  yes,  and  a  great,  love. 

Meeting  Napoleon  thus,  face  to  face  and  soul  to  soul,  not 
only  honest,  but  not  on  guard,  we  see  that  he  is  no  demi-devil, 
as  his  enemies  depict  him,  nor  is  he  the  demi-god  of  his 
worshippers — not  a  monster  of  intelligence,  not  a  monster  of 
heartlessness.  He  had  a  marvellous  military  genius,  which  some- 
times blundered.  He  had  a  marvellously  luminous  intellect, 
which  was  sometimes  obscured.  He  had  a  marvellously  magnetic 
heart,  with  the  possibility  of  cruel  throbs.  By  such  token  he 
descends  from  the  throne  where  eloquence  had  placed  him,  a 
sceptred  hermit,  wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  originality, 
but  only  to  mount  another  throne,  not  less  lofty  because  more 
intelligible ;  a  leader  of  the  masses,  but  of  the  masses  himself — 
no  hermit,  in  no  solitude,  but  a  man  among  men,  and  most  a  man 
of  all,  towering,  magnificent,  wholly  human. 

And  Josephine — her  faith,  her  devotion,  her  dignity  are  not 
imperilled  because,  in  the  intimate  revelation  of  her  rose-garden, 
she,  too,  confesses  the  impress  of  her  time  and  her  surroundings. 
She  is  always  fair,  graceful,  elegant,  whether  in  the  simple  muslin 
of  her  rural  retreat,  or  in  the  heavy  heart- weight  of  her  corona- 
tion robes,  kneeling  to  receive  the  crown  proudly  from  the  proud 
hand  of  her  self-crowned  Emperor,  or  standing  in  statuesque 
sorrow,  avenged  by  fate  for  her  discrowned  state  by  the  stately 
homage  of  conquering  kings.     Fair  and  graceful  she  shall  remain. 
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and  envious  history  point  to  the  ravages  of  time  upon  her  beauty^ 
in  vain. 

With  the  scandals  of  her  court  it  is  idle  to  deal.  They  have 
been  a  thousand  times  proved  and  disproved.  But  her  own 
words  and  deeds — ^these  are  a  trustworthy  indication  of  her  char- 
acter, and  from  these,  which  withdraw  no  measure  from  our  pity 
for  her  suffering  or  from  our  admiration  of  her  virtue,  we  may  yet 
learn  a  lesson — ^which  neither  Napoleon  nor  Josephine  ever  drew 
—ot  the  inexorable  reign  of  law. 

So,  then,  it  must  be  said  of  these  two,  so  high,  so  low,  that 
they  broke  the  universal  law  and  tempted  their  fate.  Great  in 
strength,  they  were  equally  yoked  in  weakness.  Distinguished 
for  tact,  Josephine  sometimes  and  signally  failed  in  tact.  With 
an  acute  intelligence  in  her  social  sphere  and  for  her  own  personal 
bearings,  she  failed  utterly  in  a  large  intelligence  for  political 
affairs.  She  not  only  lacked  the  discernment  necessary  for  dis- 
cussion, but  the  discernment  necessary  for  reticence.  She  failed 
not  only  to  give  her  husband  the  stimulus  of  suggestion,  but  the 
repose  of  confidence.  ^*A  secret  is  burdensome  to  Josephine,'' 
he  said,  with  amiable  satire. 

**  Josephine,*'  he  dared  patronizingly  to  address  her,  "your 
heart  is  excellent,  but  your  reason  feeble." 

And  Josephine  herself  confessed — avowed — ^with  unconscious 
frankness,  not  even  seeing  whereunto  the  confession  tended,  "  I 
never  beheld  Napoleon  for  a  moment  perfectly  at  ease,  not  even 
with  myself.  If  at  any  time  he  appears  to  show  a  little  con- 
fidence, it  is  merely  a  feint  to  throw  the  person  with  whom  he 
converses  off  his  guard,  and  to  draw  forth  his  sentiments ;  but 
never  does  he  himself  disclose  his  real  thoughts." 

This  in  no  wise  militates  against  the  indubitable  fact  of  his 
love.  Her  gentleness,  her  amiability,  her  love  for  him,  won  his 
strong  attachment.  He  found  no  fault  with  her  for  not  keeping 
a  secret ;  he  simply  confided  no  secrets  to  her  keeping.  He 
missed  in  her  no  stimulus ;  he  was  not  wont — apparently  he  did 
not  need — to  receive  any  stimulus  from  others.  He  pleased  her 
by  protesting  that  he  loved  **  kind,  gentle,  conciliatory  women  " ; 
and  of  such  was  Josephine—'^  feminine,  unaffected,  and  amiable, 
for  they  alone  resemble  you."  He  doubtless  believed,  if  he 
thought  anything  about  it,  that  a  woman  with  mind  complemen- 
tary or  corresponding  to  his  own  would  have  been  hard,  disgreea- 
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ble,  unmanageable,  troablesome ;  but  even  in  1889  men  have  not 
widely  discovered  the  contrary.  Napoleon  would  have  been  in 
advance  not  only  of  his  own  age,  but  of  ours,  if  he  had  thought 
otherwise.  Men  still  trust  their  theories  more  than  they  trust 
nature. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  that,  regarding  one  whole  depart- 
ment of  Napoleon's  life,  Josephine  stood  outside. 

He  loved  her  as  men  love  women  to-day — ^because  she  was 
charming :  **  I  never  saw  her  act  inelegantly,**  he  said,  "during 
the  whole  time  we  lived  together,'* — a  rare  and  delightful  trait, 
worthy  to  bring  a  woman  the  love  of  a  great  man. 

Because  she  was  well  dressed  :  "She  was  the  goddess  of  the 
toilet.  Everything  she  put  on  appeared  elegant," — a  desirable  and 
powerful  achievement,  still  more  rare  and  difficult,  and,  despite 
all  prejudice  to  the  contrary,  nowhere  more  difficult  than  in  Paris, 
ravaged  by  clumsy  couturiires. 

Because  she  was  kind  and  humane:  "  She  was  the  most 
graceful  lady  and  the  best  woman  in  France."  On  her  death- 
bed she  had  the  divine  consolation  of  feeling  "  with  truth,  in 
this,  my  dying  hour,  that  I  never  caused  a  single  tear  to  flow." 
With  truth,  indeed,  if  wanton  cause  were  meant. 

^'  She  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  different  shades  of 
my  character,  and  evinced  the  most  exquisite  tact  in  turning  this 
knowledge  to  the  best  account."  Yet  Napoleon  not  only 
divorced  her,  but,  what  was  worse,  snubbed  her — worse  in  man- 
ner, if  not  worse  in  substance.  And  this  he  could  do  openly,  be- 
fore her  own  ladies,  sending  her  away  cowering  and  ashamed. 
Then  Josephine  must  have  been  sadly  wanting  in  tact,  or  sadly 
ignorant  of  some  shades  of  his  character — if  Napoleon  means  not 
to  confess  himself  utterly  brutal.  And,  with  a  capacity  for  bru- 
tality, he  was  not  utterly  brutal. 

Certain  it  is  that  something  other  than  mere  materialism,  in 
whatever  grace  of  blossoming,  was  necessary  to  attract  his  friend- 
ship and  secure  his  attachment.  His  love  was  not  outrushing  to 
youth  and  beauty.  His  best  and  most  lasting  devotion  was  to 
higher  qualities.  He  could  be  brutal,  even  to  women,  but  he  was 
far  from  being  wholly  brutal.  That  he  was  a  military  monstrosity 
devoid  of  heart  can  never  be  believed  by  mind-readers,  by  char- 
acter-readers. The  man  whose  family,  whose  friends,  whose  dis- 
carded wife  prayed  for  the  privilege  of  immolating  themselves 
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with  him  on  the  f righf ul  fatal  island  where  England  bound  him^ 
to  her  lasting  shame ;  the  man  whose  comrades  suffered  every 
discomfort;  not  only,  but  every  indignity,  that  they  might  soothe 
his  exile ;  the  man  for  love  of  whom  thousands  gladly,  passion- 
ately, laid  down  life ;  the  man  for  whom  a  fellow-sufferer  re- 
fused deliverance  even  at  his  death,  but  voluntarily  wore  out 
seventeen  years  of  solitary  exile  to  guard  his  grave, — was  a  man 
of  heart  as  extraordinary  as  his  head.  Nay,  the  very  act  of  his 
life — ^blunder  or  crime — which  broods  forever  in  the  silence  of 
Malmaison,  carries  with  it  the  incontestable  proof  of  his  tender- 
ness. It  was  a  crime  and  a  blunder,  but  it  was  conducted  from 
beginning  to  end  with  every  delicacy  which  could  veil  a  cruel 
act,  with  every  honor  which  could  attend  degradation,  with  every 
sign  which  could  attest  suffering. 

The  shadow  of  her  doom  hung  over  Josephine's  path  long  be- 
fore the  blow  fell.  Prom  an  early  period  she  had  sought,  with 
innocent  wiles,  to  centre  the  hopes  of  Napoleon  upon  his  step- 
son, her  Eugene.  Her  husband's  keen  perception  divined  easily 
her  intent.  *'She  never,"  he  said,  looking  back  afterwards, 
^'  showed  any  additional  complaisance  or  assiduity  when  Eugene 
was  receiving  from  me  the  greatest  honor.  Her  grand  aim  was 
to  assume  that  all  this  was  my  affair — ^that  Eugene  was  our  son, 
not  hers.  Doubtless  she  entertained  the  idea  that  I  would  adopt 
Eugene  as  my  successor." 

Napoleon  saw  what  the  poor  hunted  creature  would  be  at,  and 
he  held  his  peace.  His  resolution  was  inflexible,  but  he  would 
not  anticipate  torture.  Yet  his  silence  was  her  keenest  forebod- 
ing. But  when  the  deed  was  done,  he  was  willing  to  remember 
her  fancy,  and  use  it  to  soothe  her  anguish  and  retain  her  friend- 
ship. In  announcing  to  her  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  suggested 
with  kindly  craftiness:  ^'This  infant,  in  concert  with  our 
Eugene,  will  constitute  my  happiness  and  that  of  Prance."  He 
was  hot  ^'  our  Eugene "  enough  to  save  Josephine,  but  enough 
"ours "to  soothe  her  when  lost;  and  poor,  shallow  Josephine 
did  not  remember,  did  not  resent,  but  walked  into  the  little  trap 
and  was  tremulously  pleased.  "  Is  it  possible,"  she  exclaimed  on 
reading,  but  not  recognizing,  this  mockery,  of  her  own  wish  and 
words,  " — is  it  possible  to  be  more  amiable  ?  This  uniting  my 
son  with  his  own  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  him."  Napoleon  saw 
through  Josephine,  but  Josephine  did  not  see  through  Napoleon. 
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Now,  it  is  no  discredit  to  a  man  not  to  understand  a  woman,  be- 
cause she  is  the  more  complex,  the  more  highly  organized,*  the 
superior  being ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  a  woman  to  understand 
the  man. 

With  neyer-ceasing  regret  we  must  own  that,  when  innocent 
wiles  failed,  Josephine  had  resort  to  wiles  not  innocent.  Her  own 
anguish  blinded  her  to  the  weight  of  another's  anguish,  and  she 
sought  to  avert  fate  from  herself  by  means  as  cruel,  as  pitiless, 
as  inadmissible  as  those  wherewith  Napoleon  overpowered  her. 
Unrelenting,  this  gentle,  faithful  lover,  sacrificed  to  her  love, 
her  child.  Her  beautiful  Hortense,  fair,  delicate,  petted,  gentle, 
brilliant,  and  gay,  in  the  first  freshness  of  life's  morning,  loved 
Duroc,  and  was  beloved  by  him ;  a  handsome,  winsome  man,  a 
skilful  general,  a  dear  friend  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  a  prudent 
as  well  as  a  proper  marriage,  but  it  would  give  no  additional  se- 
curity to  Josephine.  Whereas,  if  Hortense  should  marry  Louis, 
a  favorite  brother  of  Napoleon,  their  son  would  inherit  the  name 
and  blood  of  Bonaparte,  and  thus  might  well  become  that  longed- 
for  and  seemingly-imperative  thing.  Napoleon's  heir.  Then  might 
Josephine  retain  her  rank  and — ^let  us  be  just— her  love.  The 
stakes  she  played  for  were  high.  Women  seldom  have  a  more 
terrible  temptation,  and  Josephine — fell. 

Louis,  too,  was  a  victim,  but  not  wholly  of  Josephine.  Na- 
poleon sinned  the  sin  of  Louis,  and  with  less  of  temptation  than 
Josephine.  Josephine's  motive  was  to  avert  the  bitterness  of 
death.  Napoleon's  was  only  to  build  up  the  pomp  of  life.  Louis, 
not  without  virtues,'  intellect,  imagination,  had  early  become  ab- 
sorbed in  a  passionate  and  ennobling  love  for  a  daughter  of  the 
old  nobility.  But  the  old  nobility,  devoted  to  royal  interests, 
might  interfere  with  Napoleon's  plans,  and  the  marriage  was  pre- 
vented. From  this  disappointment  Louis  never  recovered.  Nat- 
urally pensive,  not  too  forceful,  and,  at  best,  but  little  ambitious, 
he  became  taciturn,  lost  the  last  vestige  of  political  aspiration, 
clung  in  solitude  to  study,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal 
for  any  marriage. 

Josephine  manoeuvred  awhile,  unsupported.  **  Josephine," 
said  Napoleon,  succinct  as  ever  and,  as  ever,  clear-sighted  to  her 
little  schemes,  "  labors  in  vain.  Duroc  and  Hortense  love  each 
other  and  they  shall  be  married.  I  am  attached  to  Duroc.  He 
is  well  bom.     He  is  brave.     He  is  general  of  division."    This  is 
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amiable  and  admirable.  Napoleon  plays  well  the  part  of  benevo- 
lent and  direct  father  against  ambitious  mother.  We  should  be 
glad  to  think,  also,  that  he  had  learned,  in  the  matter  of  his 
brother,  the  evil  of  interfering  with  the  coarse  of  true  love,  and 
would  no  more  of  it.  Unhappily,  the  cloven  foot  appears  in  the 
next  sentence  :    "  Besides^  I  have  other  views  for  Louis.** 

But  Josephine^s  inflexibility  against  her  own  divorce  outwore 
Napoleon's  negative  advocacy  of  Duroc,  and  she  prevailed.  The 
loving  young  girl  was  separated  from  her  lover  and  married  to 
the  disappointed,  moody,  and  reluctant  recluse — ^un willing  bride 
to  unwilling  bridegroom. 

To  whom  for  a  good  ?  The  little  heir  came — and  went  before 
the  innocency  of  infancy  faded  from  his  brow.  Another  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  alienation  and  disappointment  combined  to  set  a 
shadowy  bar-sinister  upon  his  escutcheon,  which  never  wholly 
faded  out,  and  against  which  no  dream  ever  could  endow  him 
with  the  inheritance  of  France.  When  all  who  had  wrought  the 
evil  upon  his  parents  and  upon  him  were  in  their  graves,  he  made 
himself  Emperor  for  twenty  inglorious  years,  to  die  in  exile,  leav- 
ing a  dubious  name ;  leaving  France  defeated,  shamed,  enraged, 
athirst  for  revenge,  at  the  feet  of  her  foes;  leaving  his  one 
son,  his  one  feeble  Prince  Imperial,  to  die  prematurely,  rushing 
unsummoned  into  a  war  without  laurels,  perishing  miserably 
under  the  onslaught  of  a  savage  ambuscade. 

"  Ah  !  the  pity  for  Josephine,"  said  one,  when  her  grief  and 
fate  were  at  their  crisis. 

"  Pity  Josephine  !  '*  hissed  Duroc,  pointing  to  a  group  where 
his  wife  and  Hortense  stood  side  by  side.  ^*  Look  at  those  women. 
One  is  heaven;  the  other  hell !    No,  I  do  not  pity  her !  '* 

What  Napoleon  did  in  divorcing  Josephine  was  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  impelling  force  of  his  life,  upon  his  political  prin- 
ciples, upon  his  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  divorce  himself  from  his 
strength.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  man  so  gifted  with  insight 
could,  in  any  sphere,  be  so  blind.  Thoroughly  a  man  of  the 
future,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  past,  which  was,  in 
him,  a  thousand-fold  more  weak  than  if  he  had  been  bom  to  the 
past.  Abandoning,  or,  at  least,  ignoring  his  sublime,  because 
well-grounded,  self-confidence,  he  leaned  upon  the  slender  staff 
of  a  royal  alliance,  and  it  pierced  him  to  the  heart.  It 
was   all   the   stranger   betrayal,    because   his   confidence   had 
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never  betrayed  him.  In  his  yoang  manhood,  wooing  Josephine 
in  a  rank  above  him,  Barras  had  assured  Josephine  that,  if  she 
would  marry  Bonaparte,  he  would  secure  Bonaparte's  appoint- 
ment to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  thus  elevate  him  to  a  rank  nearer 
hers.  "  Do  they  think  I  need  their  protection  to  arrive  at  power P' 
haughtily,  splendidly,  exclaimed  the  twenty-six-years-old  soldier. 
Did  he  then  need  the  protection  of  tottering  thrones  to  retain 
power?  No  man  better  than  he  understood,  or  even  to-day  under- 
stands, the  right  and  the  might  of  the  masses,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  "  My  ambition,''  he  confessed,  "  was  great,  bat  it 
rested  upon  the  opinion  of  the  masses.  Galled  to  the  throne  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  my  maxim  has  always  been,  a  career  open 
to  talent  without  distinction  of  birth."  Yet  against  laws  and  in- 
terests of  church  and  state,  he  set  aside  the  woman  who  had  risen 
with  him  from  the  masses,  to  ally  himself  with  a  daughter  of 
royalty,  in  order  that  the  Empire  which  he  had  shaped  by  his  own 
right  arm  should  descend,  like  the  kingdoms  which  he  overcame, 
to  a  ruler  by  right  of  birth! 

The  idea  that  a  prescribed  birth  was  necessary  to  the  stability 
of  his  Empire,  or  could  so  much  as  secure  it,  was,  of  itself,  a 
stultification,  was  to  discredit  his  own  title.  Had  he  inherited 
his  position?  Nay,  he  boasted,  righteously,  **I  became  by  my 
own  exertions" — not  by  any  transmission  of  blood— ^" the  most 
powerful  Monarch  of  the  Universe."  What  had  he  to  do  with 
dynasties  except  to  overthrew  them,  or,  if  need  be,  readjust 
them  according  to  the  new  time?  To  found  them  was  to  begin 
again  the  old  dull  round  of  things,  which  had  given  way  before  the 
blows  of  his  genius  like  the  dust-decayed  bole  of  a  stately-seeming 
tree.  When  Bourrienne  expressed  his  fear  that  Napoleon  could 
not  get  himself  acknowledged  as  Emperor  by  the  old  dynasties,  he 
gayly  retorted:  "If  it  comes  to  that,  I  will  dethrone  them  all, 
and  then  I  shall  be  the  oldest  sovereign  among  them."  It  was 
the  light-heartedness  of  conscious  superb  strength;  and  he  tamed 
from  it  to  inVoke  the  aid  of  an  heredity  in  itself  weak,  but  for  him 
weakness  itself! 

On  the  night  preceding  his  coronation,  Josephine  prevailed 
upon  Napoleon  to  consent  to  a  private  religious  celebration  of 
their  marriage,  while  abeady  he  was  meditating  its  violation. 
Present  ease  was  palpable ;  the  tears  of  Josephine  were  immedi- 
ate ;  the  sanction  or  ban  of  heaven  was  neither, — ^but  was  yet  so 
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efficient  a  factor  in  organized  society  that  he  forbade  to  appear 
at  court  a  woman  who  had  been  kind  to  Josephine  in  adversity, 
and  whom  Josephine  gratef ally  wished  to  reward  with  imperial 
recognition ;  forbade  her  because  he  was  desirous  of  strengthen- 
ing more  and  more  the  church  he  had  reestablished,  by  keeping 
at  a  distance  from  his  court  all  who  may  have  availed  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  for  a  divorce  1 

The  peasant  women  who  cried,  '^  Napoleon  is  our  King,  but 
the  Bourbons  were  the  Kings  of  the  Nobles/'  Napoleon  declared 
to  have  sounded  the  key-not6  of  the  whole  matter.  How,  then, 
could  he  strike  such  discord  as  to  dethrone  **  our  Empress, '^  be- 
loved by  the  people,  and  dream  of  establishing  himself  more 
firmly  in  their  affection  and  accord  by  crowning  an  Empress  of 
the  Nobles — ^the  hostile  and  hated  Hapsburga  ? 

''Are  nations  simple  enough  to  believe  themselves  the  prop- 
erty of  a  family  P'  he  asked,  with  the  conclusive  incisiveness  of 
pure  logical  statement, — and  forthwith  broke  hearts  and  laws  for 
the  sake  of  creating  a  family  to  own  the  French  nation  I 

"  When  I  heard  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,'*  said 
one,  '^  I  felt  as  if  the  clock  of  the  world  had  gone  back  six  ages.'' 
But  of  the  hour  struck  at  Waterloo,  Napoleon  himself  had 
sounded  the  alarum  when  he  turned  from  the  resources  of  his  own 
luminous  intellect,  the  support  of  the  enthusiastic  masses  whom 
he  drew  irresistibly  to  his  side,  the  beneficence  of  the  institutions 
which  he  had  given  to  France,  broke  the  heart  of  the  best  woman, 
and  the  highest  law  in  France  to  entrench  himself  in  a  law 
which  the  world  had  begun  to  outgrow,  and  which  his  own  clear 
brain  had  signally  and  repeatedly  denounced.  Before  the  clock 
of  Waterloo  went  back  Napoleon  had  tampered  with  the  works  ! 

But  if  Napoleon  betrayed  his  principles,  so,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, did  Josephine  betray  her  instincts.  Napoleon  was  re- 
solved upon  the  divorce.  That  she  could  not  help.  She  could 
have  helped  consenting  to  it.  She  had  deprecated  his  assump- 
tion of  the  estate  of  monarch,  foreseeing,  foredreading  what  it 
meant  for  her,  but  I  find  no  shred  of  testimony  that  she  ever  took 
her  stand  upon  eternal  right  and  wrong.  I  find  no  evidence  that 
she  ever  presented  to  him,  or  herself  discerned,  the  imperious- 
ness  of  moral  obligation,  the  inviolable  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
vow,  the  certain  duty  they  owed  to  civilization  and  Christianity 
beyond  any  uncertain   duty  of   founding  a  dynamic  dynasty. 
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Josephine  did  but  as  many  wives  do — threw  all  the  anguished 
energy  of  her  heroism  into  conforming  her  own  will  to  the  will 
of  her  husband,  rather  than  into  conforming  her  husband's  will 
to  the  will  of  God,  to  the  everlasting  law  of  righteousness. 

Without  vulgar  contention,  without  active  participation,  by 
simply  refusing  to  sign  her  name,  by  submitting  to  be  a  victim 
but  declining  to  become  an  accomplice,  Josephine  would  have 
preserved  the  full  dignity  of  her  position.  Napoleon  would  have 
completed  the  divorce  ;  would  have  compelled  the  sacrifice  of  her 
happiness ;  but  he  could  not  have  compromised  herself.  Her 
position  would  have  been  commanding.  As  it  was,  she  did  but 
vie  with  him  in  his  own  line,  and  missed  the  great  opportunity  for 
a  great  deed — a  helpless  but  imperial  protest  against  wrong. 

She  went  further.  She  not  only  gave  in  her  adhesion  to  his 
will, — which  was  not  even  a  virtue,  since  hisMUl  was  law, — but 
she  ran  ahead  of  his  will,  bought  or  sought  hil^^tinued  friend- 
ship and  companionship  by  taking  a  part,  hideously  unbecoming, 
in  his  unholy  alliance.  She  entertained  and  expresseAl^prefer- 
ence  as  to  the  wife  he  should  choose,  and  even  offered  her  services 
to  secure  the  Austrian  connection ;  thus  demonstrating  that,  in 
the  matter  of  this  divorce,  her  morale  was  no  higher  than 
Napoleon's. 

And  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?  quoth  little  Peterkin. 

Wreck, — swift,  complete.  Wreck  to  Napoleon  of  love,  of  am- 
bition, as  total  as  the  wreck  he  wrought  on  Josephine.  The 
desired  heir  was  born,  a  beautiful  boy, — and  there  was  no  kingdom 
to  inherit.  While  he  was  yet  a  prattling  baby,  the  great  new 
government  vanished  into  a  memory,  and  France  was  delivered 
by  foreign  foes  to  her  domestic  foes.  Napoleon's  own  eyes  saw 
her  forced  back  into  the  hands  from  which  she  had  torn  herself 
free — forced  back  under  those  Bourbons  whom  he  justly  taunted 
with  having  lived  for  twenty  years  on  the  charity  of  foreigners, 
in  ojen  war  with  the  principles  and  the  interests  of  France. 

The  young  wife  who  was  to  bring  her  husband  the  flying  but- 
tress of  a  Boyal  house,  made  a  faint-hearted  attempt  to  aid  him 
with  her  feeble  influence  and  her  feeble  presence  ;  then  went  her 
feeble  way  and  consoled  herself  with  another  man — more  her  na- 
ture's mate^ — in  some  ignoble,  unacknowledged,  unhandsome  mar- 
riage, if  marriage,  indeed,  it  were. 

The  haughty  Hapsburg  father  had  eaten  humble  pie  as  greed- 
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ily  as  any  parvenu,  and  courted  the  Corsican  soldier  for  his 
daughter  when  the  Corsican  was  successful ;  but  haughty  Haps- 
burgs  can  turn  a  comer  or  a  coat,  for  their  own  advantage,  as 
fast  as  common  earth.  ''  My  father, '^  said  the  daughter  of  the 
Csesars,  ''would  never  consent  to  the  Emperor's  dethronement.  He 
repeated  to  me  oner  and  over  again,  when  he  placed  me  on  the 
French  throne,  that  he  Would  always  maintain  me  in  that  station; 
and  my  father  is  rigidly  true  to  his  word.'' 

But  "  my  father"  piped  to  another  key.  '*  Francis,"  said  the 
Czar,  with  all  the  sang  froid  of  Artemus  Ward,  "—Francis  will 
sacrifice  all  his  personal  affections  for  the  repose  of  Europe." 

And  Francis  did! 

When  the  daughter  of  the  Csssars  fled  from  the  palace  of  the 
people's  Emperor,  the  thunder  of  her  father's  approaching  can- 
non told  her  how  rigidly  he  was  keeping  his  word! 

The  heir  who  was  to  be  all  carefully  trained  to  preserve  and 
transmit  the  great  governmental  system  of  his  great  father,  lived 
his  short  life  in  profound  obscurity,  and  of  him  the  world  knows 
scarcely  more  than  name.  On  the  horrid,  torrid  rock  where  the 
cruel  and  sovereign  cowards  fettered  their  great  enemy, — sover- 
eign because  their  sudden  terror  of  this  Man  of  the  People  over- 
powered their  squabbles  against  each  other  long  enough  to  per- 
mit them  to  combine  to  crush  him, — no  solace  of  wife  or  child  was 
his.  He  never  again  heard  the  sweet,  lisping  voice,  or  saw  the 
sunny,  dimpling  face,  or  felt  the  waxen  touch  of  the  baby  fingers. 
In  his  bitter  sorrow  at  St.  Helena  for  these  dear  ones,  did  ever  re- 
morse come  to  him  for  the  wives  he  forbade  to  Louis  and  Duroc  ; 
for  the  wife  whom  he  plucked  from  Jerome ;  for  the  husband 
whom  he  forbade  to  Hortense,  of  whom  he  robbed  Josephine  ? 

No.  Strange  blindness  of  clear  eyes — apparently  never.  All 
his  plans  had  failed,  and  noble  plans  they  were :  the  hands  upon 
the  dial-plate  of  Europe  have  not  yet  passed  the  hour  that  struck 
at  Waterloo;  yet  Napoleon  had  so  little  learned  the  lesson  that  he 
could  pause  on  the  threshold  of  another  world  to  murmur :  ^*  If 
my  son  remains  in  exile,  let  him  marry  one  of  my  nieces ;  if 
France  recalls  him,  let  him  seek  the  hand  of  a  Bussian  princess." 

I  discern  no  sign  that  Napoleon  ever  discovered  the  moral 

wrong,  or  ever  even  appreciated  the  extent  or  the  nature  of 

Josephine's  keen  suffering.      '^  There  are  moral  laws  as  infiexible 

and  imperious  as  physical  laws,"  he  said  sagely,  and  could  see  that 
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the  Bourbons  had  broken  them  in  misgoverning  France ;  bat 
never  could  he  see  that  he  had  broken  them  in  repudiating 
Josephine.  He  Was  naively  and  really  surprised  at  the  poignancy 
of  her  grief^  when  he  announced  his  resolution  of  divorce.  He 
had  told  Hortense !  Hortense  should  have  prepared  her  for  it ! 
**  I  thought  she  had  more  firmness  V  He  confessed  too  much  in 
designating  his  Austrian  marriage  as  an  '^  abyss  covered  with 
flowers.''  The  flowers  should  have  been  for  him  what  they  were 
for  Josephine,  bitter  rue  and  baleful  aconite  ;  but  call  them  by 
what  name  we  will,  their  distilled  essence  was  a  fatal  poison  to 
both — and  he  did  not  know  it. 

Of  all  the  actors  in  that  sad  drama,  Josephine  wears  the 
laurels.  The  world  has  agreed  to  overlook  her  weakness,  to 
ignore  her  wrong  ;  to  remember  only  her  wrongs,  her  dignity,  her 
fidelity.  Even  on  the  low  level  where  Napoleon  the  Great 
shrivelled  to  Napoleon  the  small,  the  future  avenged  Josephine. 
It  is  her  descent,  not  his,  that  reigns  in  Europe  to-day.  The 
young  prince  who  lately  came  down  the  steps  of  a  throne  to 
marry  the  girl  he  loved,  has  Josephine's  blood  in  his  veins,  while 
the  yiung  girl  who  has  just  revolted  Christendom  with  her 
unnatural  marriage,  is  of  the  blood  and  name  of  Bonaparte. 

Justly  is  Josephine  crowned  with  the  crown  of  them  who  love 
much.  Her  cruelty  was  not  of  her  nature,  but  sprang  from  the 
frenzy  of  her  despair.  The  comfort  of  her  last  hour,  that  she 
had  never  caused  a  single  tear  to  flow,  was  worth  an  angel's  re- 
membrance. For  all  that  Napoleon  had  done  to  wring  her  heart 
and  wound  her  pride,  she  protested  that  she  never  felt  the  full 
extent  of  her  trouble  till  it  prevented  her  from  joining  him  in 
exile.  And  so,  unable  to  bear  his  grief,  which  she  could  not 
share,  with  his  picture  in  her  hand,  with  his  name  upon  her 
lips,  she  died. 

Oail  Hamilton. 
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CHRISTUNITY   VERSUS    SOCIALISM. 

BY  THE    BEV.   LTMAK    ABBOTT,  D.D.,  EDITOB    OF    ''THE    CHEIS- 

TIAN   union/' 


"  Socialism  means,  or  wishes  to  mean,  codperation  and  com- 
munity of  interests,  sympathy,  the  giving  to  the  hands  not  so 
large  a  share  as  to  the  brains,  but  a  larger  share  than  hitherto  in 
the  wealth  they  must  combine  to  produce, — means,  in  short,  the 
practical  application  of  Christianity  to  life,  and  has  in  it  the  secret 
of  an  orderly  and  benign  reconstruction/'  So  says  James  Eussell 
Lowell,  in  his  essay  on  ''Democracy*'  (page 40).  This  is  what 
Christianity  also  means,  or  wishes  to  mean.  How,  then,  do  they 
differ  from  each  other  ?  This  is  the  question  to  which  I  propose 
in  this  paper  to  give  a  partial  answer.  My  aim  is  not  to  compare 
the  Socialism  of  the  Reds,  with  all  its  crude  theories  and  sbme- 
times  revolutionary  and  even  riotous  spirit,  with  the  Christianity 
of  ecclesiasticism,  with  all  its  ceremonialism  and  scholastic  ten- 
dencies. The  one  is  as  foreign  to  the  intelligent  Socialism  of 
modem  thinkers  as  the  other  to  the  simplicity  of  the  method  and 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  My  aim  is  to  take  what  is  best  and  purest 
in  Socialism  with  what  is  best  and  purest  in  Christianity,  and  com- 
pare them.  And,  in  doing  this,  I  make  no  secret  of  my  aim, 
which  is  to  justify,  after  a  well-considered  comparison  of  the  two, 
the  methods  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  minis- 
try, and  their  refusal  to  abandon  these  methods  for  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  methods  of  modem  Christless  Socialism. 

Let  me  frankly  concede,  at  the  outset,  that  the  contrast  here 
suggested  is,  perhaps,  unduly  heightened  by  the  antithesis.  Chris- 
tianity and  Socialism  shade  off  into  each  other  ;  and  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  modem  Socialism  is  largely  pervaded  by  Christianity,  it  is 
also  true  that  modem  Christianity  is,  in  its  practical  workings, 
rightly  adapted  to  and  modified  by  the  socialistic  needs  and  move- 
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ments  of  the  age.  Leaving  this  general  statement  to  qualify  what 
follows,  I  endeavor,  without  repeating  this  qualification  in  each 
paragraph,  to  put  the  methods  of  a  Christless  and  of  a  Christian 
Socialism — or,  in  more  popular  phrase,  the  methods  9f  Christianity 
and  Socialism — in  contrast,  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  interpreting, 
and  defending  from  attack  and  unintelligent  criticism,  the  meth- 
ods of  Christianity  in  dealing  with  Socialistic  problems. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  all  varied  forms  of  social  philan- 
thropy proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  thing  essential  to  be 
done  is  to  modify  the  social  organism.  They  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  if  the  social  organism  can  be  made  right,  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  will  be  made  right.  There  are  as  many  differ- 
ent sects  in  what  we  call  socialistic  philanthropy  as  there  are  in 
the  Christian  Church,  or,  if  not  as  many,  they  are,  at  least,  as 
antagonistic.  *  One  social  reformer  tells  us  that  we  must  abolish 
the  tariff,  and  then  prices  will  be  lowered  and  wealth  will  be  dis- 
tributed ;  another  tells  us  that  we  must  raise  the  tariff,  and  then 
wages  will  be  raised  and  wealth  will  be  distributed.  One  social 
reformer  tells  us  we  must  levy  all  taxes  on  the  land  and  take 
them  off  everything  else  ;  another  tells  us  we  must  take  them  off 
the  land  and  levy  them  on  incomes.  One  social  reformer  tells 
us  we  must  in<5rease  the  power  and  extend  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment ;  another,  that  government  is  a  failure,  or,  at  best,  a 
necessary  evil,  and  that  we  must  reduce  its  powers  or  abolish  it 
altogether.  But  the  high-tariff  man  and  the  Free-Trader,  the  ^ 
land-tax  and  the  income-tax  advocate,  the  State  Socialist  and  the 
Anarchist,  widely  as  they  differ,  all  agree  in  this  one  fundamental 
doctrine — that  if  we  can  only  make  the  social  organism  right, 
humanity  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 

They  strike  at  the  vice  in  the  organism;  demand  reform  in 
the  organism;  seek  changes  that  can  be  wrought  by  legislation  in 
the  organism.  Jesus  Christ  proceeded  on  a  directly  opposite 
assumption.  He  made  almost  no  attempt  to  change  social  order 
or  the  social  organism.  The  system  of  taxation  that  prevailed 
in  the  Boman  Empire  was  abominably  unjust.  Christ  said  never 
a  word  about  taxation.  Labor  was  not  only  underpaid  and  ill- 
paid,  but,  for  the  most  part,  worjced  with  its  hands  in  manacles; 
but  Christ  said  never  a  word  about  slavery.  If  drinking  and 
drunkenness  were  not  as  bad  in  their  forms  then  as  they  are  now, 
by  reason  of  the  modem  use  of  distilled  liquors,  then  compara- 
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tively  nnknown,  drinking  habits  and  animalism,  in  all  its  forms, 
were  worse  in  Greece  than  they  have  ever  been  in  America;  but 
Christ  never  levelled  his  shafts  against  the  man  that  sold  liquor, 
or  against  the  liquor  trade,  or  against  the  making  of  wine.  Phari- 
seeism  was  a  phase  of  a  great  hierarchial  system.  Christ  did  not 
strike  at  the  hierarchy  and  the  system;  he  struck  at  the  Pharisee, 
not  at  the  ism.  He  struck  at  the  injustice,  not  at  the  form 
which  the  injustice  took  on  at  a  particular  era,  in  a  particular 
country,  under  particular  circumstances.  He  sought  to  change, 
not  methods,  but  men.  He  struck,  not  at  the  outward  clothing 
of  the  wrong,  but  at  the  wrong  itself.  Accordingly,  he  said 
almost  nothing  about  social  evils  and  a  great  deal  about  individual 
sins.  In  strictness  of  speech,  a  nation  does  not  sin.  The  indi- 
viduals that  make  up  the  nation  are  the  sinners.  Sins  are  indi- 
vidual, and  Christ  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that,  if  we  can 
get  rid  of  sin  in  the  individual,  we  shall  get  rid  of  evil  in  the 
state;  but  if  we  leave  the  sin  in  the  individual,  all  social  reform 
will  result  only  in  a  change  in  the  form  of  social  evil. 

Christ  indicated  in  this  respect  the  method  which  the  Christian 
Church  has,  with  more  or  less  deviation,  followed  ever  since. 
The  Christian  Church  is  not,  and  does  not  undertake  to  be,  a 
social-reform  organization  ;  nor  is  the  Christian  minister  a  social 
reformer.  Father  McGlynn  leaves  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  Hugh  0.  Pentecost  leaves  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
they  go  out  into  the  halls  and  say.  Follow  us.  But  we  do  not, 
and  do  not  intend  to,  follow  them.  We  decline  to  turn  aside  from 
our  work  to  debate  the  question  whether  the  land  tax  or  income 
tax,  free  trade  or  revenue  reform.  State  Socialism  or  laissez-faire, 
are  right  or  wrong,  beneficent  or  maleficent.  Our  business  is 
different.  Our  business  is  to  make  men,  and  trust  that  out  of 
right  manhood  will  grow  right  systems. 

This  radical  difference  is  best  seen  in  a  glance  at  the  proposals 
of  the  radical  Socialist.  He  believes  in  manufacture,  not  in 
growth,  of  men.  He  would  rub  off  from  the  slate  all  the  experi- 
ence of  past  history;  then  take  the  slate  and  write  a  new  scheme 
for  the  industry  of  the  future.  A  man  who  cannot  organize  his 
own  household,  who  cannot  live  in  peace  with  his  own  wife,  who 
cannot  manage  his  own  children,  who  cannot  earn  money  enough 
to  keep  his  toes  from  peeping  through  his  shoes  or  his  elbows 
through  his  coat-sleeves,  is  ready  to  tell  us  how  we  are  to  organize 
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the  industry  of  the  world.  But  it  is  our  Ohristian  belief  that 
social  organisms  are  not  to  be  mannfactured.  One  cannot  take  a 
bit  of  timber  here  and  a  bit  of  iron  there  and  make  a  new  shelter 
for  humanity.  Social  organism  is  a  growth;  and  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  growth  is  personal  manhood,  out  of  which 
growth  may  come.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  solid  ship  out  of 
rotten  timber.  It  is  the  business  of  the  forest,  not  to  make  masts 
and  keels  and  knees  and  ships,  but  to  make  trees;  when  the  trees 
are  made,  then  men  will  take  them  and  make  of  them  masts  and 
keels  and  knees  and  ships.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  mountain  to 
turn  the  busy  machinery.  It  is  the  work  of  the  mountain  to  fur- 
nish the  springs  and  streams  that  gather  together  into  a  river  which 
will  drive  the  machinery.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  make  the  trees  out  of  which  the  social  ship  shall  be  con- 
structed, to  keep  full  in  men's  hearts  the  spiritual  and  moral  life 
which  shall  drive  aright  all  industries,  all  political  and  social  or- 
ganisms of  the  world's  industry.  The  work  of  the  Christian 
Church  is,  the  work  of  Christ  was,  primarily  individual ;  only 
secondarily  social  and  organic.  Christ's  method  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that,  if  individuals  were  made  right,  society  would  rec- 
tify itself ;  and  that  is  the  method  which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  not  for 
the  church  to  tell  what  justice  demands  in  taxation,  but  to  de- 
velop such  a  spirit  of  justice  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  they  will 
work  out  that  which  is  just  in  government.  It  is  not  the  voca- 
tion of  the  minister  to  tell  the  capitalist  what  he  must  do  in  the 
organization  of  his  labor,  nor  to  tell  the  laborer  what  he  must  do 
in  his  treatment  of  the  capitalist.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  ministry  to  inspire  such  sen- 
timents of  humanity  and  good-will  in  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men,  such  faith  in  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity,  that  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  will  find  it  easy  to 
shake  hands  with  each  other  and  go  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

This  is  not  because  Christ  was  indifferent  to  social  evils;  not 
because  the  church  is  indifferent  to  social  evils,  or  a  defender  of 
the  social  order.  From  the  days  of  Paul  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  true  apostles  and  followers  of  Christ  have  been  men  that 
were  turning  the  world  upside  down;  and  they  will  go  on  turning 
the  world  upside  down  until  it  gets  right  side  up.  But  the  pro- 
cess of  revolution  is  one  that  must  be  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  in- 
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diyidoal  men.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  the  millenniom  by  a  man- 
nfactnred  social  order. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  modem  social  philanthropy  pro- 
ceedSy  primarily,  in  its  work  of  reform  by  endeayoring  to  rectify 
man's  enrironment.  It  does  not  work  primarily  npon  the  indi- 
vidaal,  but  upon  society  ;  nor  npon  his  character,  but  upon  his 
circumstances.  It  acts  upon  the  philosophy  that  man  is  made  by 
his  enrironment ;  that  his  surroundings  are  the  creator,  and 
he  is  the  creature.  Accordingly  it  demands  clean  streets,  better 
food,  good  sewerage,  improved  lighting,  improved  tenements,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Now,  this  was  not  Christ's  method.  Christ  dealt  with  men, 
not  with  circumstances.  Pauperism  was  far  more  common  in  the 
first  century  than  it  is  to-day ;  but  Christ  said  nothing  about 
pauperism.  He  did  not  even  suggest  its  abolition.  There  was 
immeasurably  less  regard  paid  to  sanitary  conditions  in  the  first 
century  than  there  is  to-day.  Christ  did  not  attempt  to  teach 
men  sanitary  and  hygienic  reforms.  This  was  not  wholly  because 
sanitary  science  was  unknown ;  for  he  had  less  to  say  about  it 
than  had  Moses,  fourteen  centuries  before.  Modem  social  phil- 
anthropy proceeds  on  the  assumption  that,  if  you  can  make  the 
environment  right,  the  environment  will  make  the  men.  Christ 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that,  if  you  can  make  men  right,  the 
men  will  make  the  environment.  Social  reformers  wish  us  to 
abandon  our  spiritual  work,  in  churches.  Sabbath-schools,  and 
missions ;  they  propose  to  us  to  lay  aside  the  Bible,  substitute  a 
primer  on  hygiene,  stop  preaching,  and  go  out  and  clean  the 
streets;  stop  talking  about  morals  and  religion,  and  give  men 
decent  homes  and  good  sewerage ;  get  rid  of  sewage-gas  first  and 
sin  afterwards. 

That,  certainly,  has  not  been  the  way  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  past,  and  will  not  be  its  way  in  the  future.  We  do  not 
disesteem  sanitary  reform,  but  our  way  to  sanitary  reform  is, 
primarily  and  chiefiy,  by  the  reform  of  character.  Circumstances 
do  not  make  men:  men  make  circumstances.  Even  the  oyster 
makes  his  own  shell.  Changing  one's  circumstances  does  not 
change  his  character.  The  lie  of  the  lady  in  silk  or  the  gentle- 
man in  broadcloth,  spoken  with  a  smile,  while  standing  on  the 
Wilton  carpet,  is  as  base  a  lie  as  the  lie  of  the  man  in  rags,  with 
a  grin  on  his  face,  while  standing  on  the  sanded  floor.     The  in- 
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dulgence  which  eats  with  a  golden  spoon  is  no  whit  better 
than  the  indulgence  which  eats  with  a  wooden  spoon.  The 
pig  is  a  pig  still,  whether  it  roots  in  the  garden  or  wallows  in 
the  sty.  It  is  not  environment  that  makes  men:  men  make 
enyironment.  The  same  ocean  washes  Ireland  and  England ;  the 
same  sun  smiles  on  them  both ;  the  same  beneficent  fogs  and 
rains  fall  on  their  greenswards;  and  the  same  kind  of  green 
grass  springs  up  for  them,  making  verdure  in  the  one  island  as  in 
the  other.  Why  is  Ireland  Ireland,  and  England  England? 
Because  one  is  inhabited  by  the  Gelt,  and  the  other  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and,  I  may  add,  because  one  lives  under  the  stimulating 
power  of  a  Protestant  faith,  and  the  other  under  the  dwarfing  and 
deadening  power  of  a  Roman  Catholic  ritualism.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  ministers  and  churches  to  make  clean  streets  or  im- 
proved tenements.  It  is  their  business,  if  they  speak  to  land- 
lords, to  speak  such  sentiments  of  justice  and  truth  that  no  man 
that  rents  a  house  shall  leave  the  miserable  tenement  without  air, 
without  water,  without  sunlight.  It  is  their  business,  if  they 
preach  to  the  poor,  to  preach  such  a  gospel  of  cleanliness  and 
order  and  decency  that  no  man  in  his  poverty  will  consent  to  live 
without  these  three  things — fresh  air,  fresh  water,  God's  sunlight. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  modem  social  philanthropy  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that,  in  social  reform,  we  are  to  begin  with 
the  lowest  factor  in  man  and  work  up  to  the  higher.  First,  it 
says,  deal  with  the  body,  then  with  the  intellect,  then  with  the 
ethical  nature,  and  finally,  if  there  is  time  and  force  left,  with  the 
spiritual  condition  of  things.  Give  good  food,  good  clothing, 
good  external  conditions.  Build  not  a  church,  but  a  Palace  of 
Delight.  Following,  after  these,  give  education,  give  schools  and 
languages;  let  the  intellect  be  developed.  Then  organize  socie- 
ties for  ethical  culture.  Teach  the  second  table  of  the  law:  Thou 
shalt  not  steal;  thou  shalt  not  kill;  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
As  for  God  and  immortality  and  Christ  and  theology,  we  will  talk 
about  that  when  we  get  to  it. 

Now,  that  was  not  Christ's  method.  He  did  not  begin  with 
the  bottom  of  man  and  work  up  to  the  top.  He  began  at  the 
top  of  man  and  worked  down  towards  the  bottom.*    He  did  not 

*  This  was  also  the  method  of  Socrates :  **  All  good  and  evil,  whether  In  the 
bodj  or  In  human  nature,  originate  In  the  sonl  and  oyerflow  from  thenoe,  as  from 
the  head  into  the  eyesu  And,  therefore,  if  the  head  and  bodj  are  to  be  well,  7011 
must  begin  hj  ornlng  the  sonl;  that,  is  the  first  thing.**— C9kirm<dM. 
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attempt  to  lift  men  up  by  a  leverage  applied  from  below  :  he  at. 
tempted  to  lift  men  up  by  a  hand  reached  down  from  above.  Did 
he  not  feed  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness  ?  Yes ! — after  he  had 
preached  all  day ;  but  he  preached  first  and  fed  afterwards.  These 
four  things  are,  in  Socialism,  placed  in  this  order :  First,  what 
makes  for  the  welfare  of  man's  body ;  second,  of  his  intellect;  third, 
of  his  ethical  nature;  lastly,  of  his  spiritual  nature.  But  in 
Christ's  order,  spirit  comes  first,  morality  second,  the  intellect 
third,  body  last  of  alL  Christ  assumed,  Christianity  assumes, 
that  in  every  man,  behind  the  shell,  it  may  be,  of  rags  and  filthi* 
ness,  behind  the  more  impenetrable  shell  of  luxurious  and  selfish 
wealth, — in  every  man,  somewhere,  there  is  a  sentiment  of  rever- 
ence, of  love,  of  divine  manhood ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  throughout  all 
ages  it  is  the  work  of  Ood  himself,  to  brood  the  soul  until  he  has 
kindled  into  life  this  spiritual  nature.  When  that  spiritual  nature 
has  been  kindled  into  life,  it  will  develop  an  ethical  life,  it  will 
demand  an  intellectual  education,  it  will  build  up  for  itself  the 
conditions  of  physical  well-being. 

To  sum  up  in  a  sentence,  then,  this  antithesis  between  the 
method  of  Socialism  and  the  method  of  Christianity :  the  church 
has  often,  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite  in  the  parable,  passed  by 
on  the  other  side,  and  left  wounded  humanity  to  the  care  of  the 
heretic,  while  it  hurried  on  to  the  temple  service  f^  Jerusalem. 
For  that  disregard  of  humanity  in  a  pretended  consecration  to 
Ood,  I  have  no  words  but  of  indignation  and  contempt.  But  in 
our  care  of  humanity  we  adhere,  not  blindly  or  superstitiously, 
but  deliberately  and  with  due  consideration,  to  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  rejoice  in  legal,  social,  sanitary  re- 
form, and  give  Godspeed  to  all  such  reformers ;  but,  in  our  work 
as  churches  and  ministers,  we  propose  to  work  for  the  rebuilding 
of  men  rather  than  for  the  reforming  of  social  organizations ;  for 
the  change  of  character  rather  than  of  environment ;  and  by  ap-  • 
peals  to  men  in  the  order  of  moral  supremacy,  appealing  first  to 
the  dominant  sentiments  of  reverence,  hope,  faith,  and  love  ;  sec- 
ond, to  the  intellectual  and  social  considerations  of  prudence  an4 
present  well-being ;  last  of  all,  to  the  mere  physical  and  animal 
nature  and  its  needs. 

Ltkai^  Abbott. 
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I  WAS  eighteen  years  of  age  at  that  time.  I  am  sixty-six  now. 
Forty-eight  years  ago  !  JEheu!  fugaces  labuntur  anni!  Ah  me! 
— where  was  I? 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Follow  me  down  a  narrow  street  leading  from  the  Strand  to 
the  river:  Villiers  Street,  I  think  it  was  called,  but  it  has  been 
improved  out  of  the  map  of  London  to  make  room  for  the  Ghar- 
ing-Gross  Railway  Station.  Let  us  enter  a  dingy  lodging-house 
and  mount  four  flights  of  dark  and  greasy  stairs.  The  door  fac- 
ing the  visitors  is  that  of  the  back  attic,  or  rather  the  back  gar- 
ret, for  the  room  is  nestled  in  the  roof  of  the  building  and  re- 
ceives its  light  from  a  dormer-window.  It  is  stnall;  so  is  its  rent 
— four  shillings  a  week.'  The  furniture  consists  of  a  low  iron 
bedstead,  two  wicked-looking  chairs,  and  a  washstand ;  there  are 
neither  curtains  nor  carpet;  a  plain  substantial  table,  covered  with 
manuscripts  and  writing  material,  stands  near  the  window.  The 
mantel-piece  accommodates  a  row  of  books,  consisting  of  prizes 
won  at  school,  in  their  showy  bindings;  a  score  of  French  novels, 
ragged  and  disreputable  as  their  contents ;  a  copy  of  Voltaire's 
Philosophical  Dictionary;  a  Shakespeare  and  a  collection  of 
Gumberland's  London  stage,  flanked  by  an  earthenware  pot  of 
tea  and  a  monstrous  tea-cup. 

Leaning  at  the  open  window,  contemplating  the  vista  of  chim- 
ney-pots and  disconsolate  tiled  roofs  that  spread  away  to  the 
smoky'  horizon  of  Lambeth,  sat  the  lodger  in  this  Bohemian 
asylum.  He  was  something  older  than  a  boy  and  younger  than  a 
man.  His  slim  figure,  broad  in  the  shoulders,  thin  in  the  flank ; 
his  black  hair  and  gray-blue  eyes  ;  his  complexion,  as  fair  as  that 
of  a  girl,  indicate  the  Irish  race.  The  clock  of  St.  Martin's 
neighboring  church  struck  three. 
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"Three  o'clock ! "  he  murmured ;  *'  the  rehearsal  must  be  over 
by  this  time.  They  told  me  this  is  the  best  time  to  see  him.  It 
shall  be  my  last  effort. '' 

So  saying,  he  slung  himself  into  a  pea-jacket,  snatched  his  hat, 
and  dived  down  the  four  flights  of  stairs.  With  swift  steps,  half 
in  resolution,  half  in  despair,  he  crossed  the  Strand,  made  his 
way  up  Bedford  Street,  along  Henrietta  Street,  and  into  Covent- 
Oarden  Market.  Grossing  that  filthy  metropolitan  nuisance, 
always  reeking  with  rotting  vegetable  refuse,  he  sped  round  the 
block  into  the  by-street  in  which  was, situated  the  stage-door  of 
the  old  Covent-Garden  Theatre.  It  looked  like  the  vestibule  of  a 
prison.  The  stage-doorkeeper  recognized  him  with  a  nod,  half 
familiar,  half  sympathetic. 

"  Is  the  rehearsal  over  yet  ?*' asked  the  visitor. 

"  Oh  yes,  an  hour  ago.'' 

"  Will  you  please  take  my  name  up  to  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  ?" 

"  It  is  all  right,"  replied  the  janitor,  glancing  at  the  card. 
"  Mr.  Mathews  has  been  expecting  to  see  you  since  two  o'clock." 

The  visitor  stood  agape.  ' 

''Did  you  not  get  the  message  ?"  continued  the  oflBcial. 

"  I  ?  No  !"  stammered  the  youth,  tingling  all  over  with 
delight  and  astonishment.     ''  When  did  he  send  ?" 

*'  An  hour  ago.  Oh  !  here  is  his  own  man.  I  say,  Williams, 
take  this  gentleman's  name  to  Mr.  Mathews,  quick.  Say  Mr. 
Madison  Morton  is  waiting." 

Williams  had  vanished  before  the  young  man  could  gasp  out : 
''No  !    It  is  a  mistake.     My  name  is  Lee  Moreton." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  ?"  growled  the  porter. 

"  You  never  asked  me,"  retorted  the  boy,  who  stood  for  some 
moments  irresolute.  Then  the  situation  burst  upon  him,  and 
while  he  was  laughing,  in  spite  of  his  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment, Williams  reappeared. 

"  This  way,  sir,  take  care.  The  staircase  is  dark.  Allow  me 
to  guide  you."  And  up  the  dismal  stairs  and  across  the  great 
gloomy  stage  they  went,  until  they  groped  their  way  to  a  corridor 
into  which  several  doors  opened.  At  one  of  these  the  guide 
knocked  discreetly,  and,  withdrawing  aside,  invited  his  companion 
to  enter  a  comfortably-furnished  room,  half  parlor,  half  ofBce. 
Facing  the  fire  sat  a  gentleman  in  a  light-gray  dressing-gown, 
faced  with  blue  silk  :  his  back  was  turned  to  the  door  by  which 
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his  yisitor  had  entered.  He  was  reading  a  mannscript  Without 
raising  his  head  he  motioned  the  intruder  with  his  hand  to  a 
chair. 

"  One  moment,  my  dear  Morton.  Sit  down.  Not  a  word 
until  I  have  finished  this  scene — ^just  half  a  page.'' 

The  young  man  took  the  chair  and  waited  the  manager's 
leisure,  rehearsing  the  apology  he  should  make.  At  length 
Charles  Mathews  rose,  and,  putting  aside  the  manuscript  on  the 
mantel-piece,  took  to  poking  the  fire  vigorously. 

"  Well,  Morton,  you  have  put  plenty  of  fun  and  animal  spirits 
into  that  farce  of  yours,  but  somehow  it  does  not  read  like  your 
work.     I  like  the  part  you  have  written  for  me  immensely." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mathews,"  began  the  youth  timidly. 

"Hollo!"  exclaimed  the  comedian,  turning  round  and  scan- 
ning his  visitor  with  amused  wonder.     "  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Moreton,  and  by  mistake  I  have  been  shown  to 
your  room.  Allow  me  to  explain  how  it  happened  ";  and  he  did 
so. 

Mathews  laughed  heartily  at  the  blunder,  and  then,  eyeing  the 
youth  with  some  curiosity,  asked  what  he  wished  to  see  him 
about.  Young  Moreton  told  him  that  he  had  sent  him  a  manu- 
script of  a  one-act  piece  some  weeks  previously,  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  find  time  to  look  it  over ;  that  he  had  called  many 
times — he  was  ashamed  to  confess  how  many.  Mathews  listened 
with  great  patience  and  good-humor ;  then  he  'answered  that 
dozens  of  such  works  came  in  weekly  and  that  he  would  get  Mr. 
Planch6  or  Mr.  Hartley  to  look  it  up.  Mr.  Moreton  had  better 
leave  the  title  of  the  play,  and  he  (Mathews)  would  see  it  was 
returned  to  the  author.  As  the  manager  said  this,  he  walked  to 
the  desk  in  a  manner  to  convey  a  dismissal.  Moreton  rose  and, 
bowing,  turned  at  the  door,  and  said :  "The  title  is  'A  Lover 
by  Proxy'." 

"  What !"  cried  Mathews,  and  returning  quickly  to  the  mantel- 
piece, he  took  up  the  manuscript  he  had  been  reading.  It  was 
the  farce  in  question.  "  I  see,"  said  he  quietly.  "  I  see  it  is  by 
L.  Moreton,  not  by  Madison  Morton." 

After  a  moment's  refiection  he  continued  :  "  And  this  is  your 
work?" 

"Yes." 

"  Sit  down.    What  is  your  age  ?  " 
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**  I  shall  be  eighteen  next  month/'  replied  the  boy,  coloring 
to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  for  he  now  felt  and  understood  the  im- 
pudence of  the  intrusion. 

"  You  do  not  look  so  old,"  remarked  the  comedian. 

The  boy  added:  ^'I  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1822.'' 

"  The  deuce  you  were  !"  cried  Mathews.  "  Why,  that  is  my 
birthday  !  That  is  singular.  And  you  tell  me  you  had  no  assist- 
ance in  the  composition  of  this  play  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir.     I  know  it  is  full  of  faults." 

'^  Stop,"  said  Mathews,  eyeing  him  with  great  kindness.     "Tell 
me  what  you  are  and  who  you  are." 

"  I  am  alone  in  London,  desolate  and  penniless.  I  have  clung 
to  the  hope  of  earning  some  livelihood  rather  than  return  to  Dub- 
lin, to  my  family,  who  are  not  too  well  blessed  with  fortune.  I  am 
friendless.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  that  means,"  and  here 
my  hero  broke  down  like  a  school-boy ;  indeed,  he  was  little  more. 
The  comedian  put  his  hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder  and  pressed 
him  back  into  the  chair  from  which  he  was  rising.  Then,  in  the 
most  delicate,  generous,  and  affectionate  manner,  he  placed  before 
him  all  the  trials,  the  heart-breaking  failures,  and  poor  returns  a 
dramatic  author  must  encounter.  He  urged  him  to  adopt  some 
other  occupation.  When  he  concluded,  Moreton  took  his  hand 
between  both  of  his  own  and  said  that  he  would  rather  break  his 
heart  and  starve  than  abandon  a  hope  that  filled  him  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  feeling.  If  this  failed,  he  did  not  care 
what  became  of  him.  Well — he  had  two  brothers  in  Australia ; 
he  would  go  out  there. 

"  I  wish  heartily,"  said  the  manager,  turning  away  and  look- 
ing moodily  into  the  fire,  " — I  wish  I  could  help  you,  but  we  are 
glutted  with  farces.  What  .we  do  want  now-a-days  is  a  good  five- 
act  comedy  of  modern  life.  Now,  if  I  could  find  such  a  part  as 
you  have  sketched  here  in  this  farce,  expanded  in  a  modem  com- 
edy, there  would  be  room  for  such  a  work,  for  we  have  had  nothing 
of  that  kind  for  many  years." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  resumed:  "Well,  in  any  case  let  me 
retain  your  farce.  I  would  like  my  wife,  Madame  Yestris,  to  read 
it.  Meanwhile,  I  must  put  your  name  on  the  free  list  of  the 
theatre,  and  I  hope  jrou  will  avail  yourself  of  the  privilege  fre- 
quently." 
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With  a  full  heart  and  a  throbbing  brain,  the  lad  took  his  leave, 
but,  hesitating  a  moment  at  the  door,  he  tamed  and  said  : 

"  You  have  been  good  and  kind  to  me,  Mr.  Mathews.  I  had 
no  claim  on  your  attention  or  on  your  sympathy;  so  I  am  the 
more  grateful.  Let  me  confess  before  I  go  that  the  name  Lee 
Moreton  is  one  I  assumed  when  I  appeared  as  an  amateur  in 
private  theatricals.  My  name  is  Dion  Boucicault.  It  does  not 
matter  much,  but  I  don't  like  to  wear  any  disguise  with  you.*' 

**  I  see  no  reason  for  assuming  any  name  but  your  own.  I 
think  it  is  the  better  one  of  the  two/' 

The  young  man  accepted  the  remark  as  advice,  and  from  that 
moment  shook  off  the  silly  incognito  he  had  adopted. 

Four  weeks  after  this  interview,  Mr.  Boucicault  presented 
himself  once  more  at  the  stage-door  of  the  Covent-Garden  Theatre 
and  requested  the  porter  to  send  up  his  name  to  Mr.  Mathews, 
and  again  he  was  piloted  into  the  room  he  remembered  so  well. 

*' Ah,''  said  Mathews,  who  met  him  heartily,  "I  was  wonder- 
ing what  had  become  of  you.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

The  boy  hauled  a  big  roll  of  manuscript  from  under  his  coat, 
and,  placing  it  on  the  table  before  the  manager,  said  simply: 

"  There  is  the  five-act  comedy  you  wanted  ! " 

"  What  comedy  ?  "  cried  Mathews,  bewildered. 

"  Well ! "  replied  the  lad,  *'  I  understood  you  to  say  that  if  you 
could  find  in  a  new  five-act  comedy  a  part  similar  to  that  I  wrote 
for  you  in  '  A  Lover  by  Proxy,'  there  would  be  room  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  work." 

"  Did  I  say  80?    Perhaps— yes,  I  think  I  did." 

"  Well,  there  is  the  comedy  !  I  went  home  full  of  that  little 
bit  of  hope  you  extended  to  me,  and  set  to  work  with  all  my 
heart." 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  written  a  new  comedy  in 
five  acts  since  I  saw  you  the  other  day?" 

"  Yes,  such  as  it  is.  If  you  will  read  it,  it  will  decide  my 
future — one  way  or  the  other." 

**  Read  it  ?  "  cried  Mathews,  heartily.  '•  Of  course  I  will ! 
But  pray  do  not  brfild  any  hopes  upon  this  venture.  However, 
we  have  a  little  party  next  Sunday  at  our  villa  at  Parson's  Green. 
There  will  be  Planch6,  John  Cooper,  Bartley,  Madame  f  Vestris], 
and  myself.  We  shall  hold  court  over  your  offence  !  Good 
day." 
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This  was  Thursday.  How  the  yonng  fool  spent  the  following 
days,  standing  on  the  brink  of  destiny  and  looking  into  the  abyss 
of  lif e,  is  not  to  be  described.  He  felt  the  agony  of  a  loyer  await- 
ing the  reply  of  his  adored ;  of  the  culprit  awaiting  the  verdict 
during  the  retirement  of  the  jury  !  Oh,  the  exquisite  pain  of  that 
suspense ! 

On  Monday  morning  Bartley  sent  for  him  to  come  to  his 
private  room  at  the  theatre.  The  youth  hurried  there  with  his 
heart  in  his  mouth. 

'^  Sit  down^  my  dear  boy/'  said  the  old  comedian^  regarding 
the  lad  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  ^*  Let  me  at 
once  lay  your  anxiety  at  rest.  We  read  your  comedy  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mathews  think  very  highly  of  it.  Indeed,  so  greatly 
are  they  impressed  that  it  is  their  intention  to  put  it  into  rehearsal 
at  once.  I  tell  you^  candidly,  I  do  not  share  in  their  raptures. 
The  play  is  undoubtedly  very  clever — a  wonderful  work  for  a 
youth  in  his  teens.  But  remember,  our  opinion  is  not  that  of  the 
public.  It  is  not  a  verdicti  Accept  it  as  an  encouragement. 
Keep  your  head  cool ;  do  not  be  sanguine. '' 

All  this  came  upon  the  young  fellow  so  suddenly,  so  unex- 
pectedly, that  he  broke  down,  and  tears — very  boyish  tears — ^filled 
his  eyes.  He  apologized  for  his  emotion,  of  which  he  felt 
ashamed. 

"  Don%'' said  the  old  man.  "It  does  you  credit.  Have  it 
out  now,  before  you  meet  the  management.  Your  comedy  will 
require  great  alteration  ;  be  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  wounds  to 
your  pride  as  an  author.  Like  a  yonng  bear,  all  your  troubles 
are  about  to  begin.*' 

So,  putting  his  arm  around  the  lad,  he  conducted  him  across 
the  stage  to  the  room  of  Madame  Yestris — ^the  monumental  beauty 
of  the  period.  Yestris  at  this  time  was  verging  on  the  wrong  side 
of  forty,  but  still  retained  her  great  beauty  and  ineffable  grace. 
Planch6,  Cooper,  and  Mathews  were  there.  Seeing  that  the  new- 
comer was  speechless  and  very  awkward,  she  came  to  him,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  a  sofa,  making  him  sit  down 
beside  her. 

Oh  !  the  sweetness  of  manner  of  those  artists,  their  affectionate 
reception  of  a  poor,  unfriended  boy,  will  never  be  effaced  from  his 
heart !  They  stooped  to  encourage  and  sustain  him,  for  they  saw 
how  bewildered  he  was,  how  unable  he  felt  to  speak.    He  listened 
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to  these  voices,  so  familiar  to  him  on  the  stage.  These  people, 
whom  he  regarded  with  worship  as  the  gods  of  his  theatrical  pan- 
theon— was  it  possible  they  were  tendering  homage  to  him  and 
receiving  his  humble  self  amongst  them  as  somebody  ?    Nay,  it 

is  a  dream ! 

^  ♦  m  *  *  * 

A  few  day  after  this,  the  comedy  was  called  for  reading  to  the 
actors  in  the  green-room  of  the  theatre.  The  cast  included  Far- 
ren.  Hartley,  Anderson,  Mathews,  Harley,  Keeley,  Madame  Ves- 
tris,  Mrs.  Nisbett,  and  Mrs.  Humby.  They  were  all  there,  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  :  no  such  group  has  ever  since  that  time 
been  assembled.  The  young  author,  with  a  trembling  accent, 
proceeded  to  read  his  play.  His  audience,  gathered  round  him, 
accompanied  each  act  with  profusion  of  applause,  to  give  him 
courage.  At  the  conclusion,  Vestris,  who  sat  beside  him,  rose, 
and,  taking  him  in  her  arms,  said  : 

*'  We  cannot  tell  what  reception  your  comedy  may  meet  with  ; 
but  the  public  cannot  alter  our  opinion  that  it  is  a  brilliant  play, 
and  that  you  will  be  numbered  amongst  the  dramatists  of  the 
period.  You  have  a  future,  and  we  are  glad  and  proud  to  be  in- 
terpreters of  your  first  work.'' 

The  rest  of  the  company  crowded  round  him,  with  similar 
delighted  assurances.  Their  applause  was  the  first  he  ever 
enjoyed — and  the  sweetest — oh  yes,  the  sweetest  by  far. 

Alas!  every  one  of  those  great  artists — great  hearts,  gentle 
hearts,  for  without  gentle  and  noble  hearts  they  could  not  be  the 
great  artists  they  were-— all  are  gone  before!  for  I  am  sixty-six. 

No!  The  heart  and  brain  never  grow  old;  and  when  I  recall 
those  events,  those  faces,  I  feel  their  hands  in  mine — I  see  their 
smiles — I  hear  their  voices. 

I  am  eighteen  again! 

m  *  *  *  *  * 

Intoxicated  by  the  reception  he  had  met  with  ;  petted  by 
the  loveliest  group  of  women  that  ever  graced  the  stage  ;  elevated 
to  the  companionship  of  the  great  comedians  of  the  day ;  brought 
into  contact  with  the  giants  and  critics  of  dramatic  literature, 
Sheridan  Eoiowles,  Bulwer,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Robert  Bell,  and  a 
host  of  literary  lights,  the  young  author  stood  bewildered,  but 
unable  to  overcome  the  latent  suspicion  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
this  fairy  palace  would  collapse  like  a  vision,  that  there  was  no 
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reality  about  it.  In  secret  he  studied  his  comedy  and  found  it 
triyial,  thoughtless^  and  unworthy  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  actors 
held  it.  He  awoke  to  the  fear  that  the  fraud  would  be  discoTered. 
So  he  lent  himself  with  eagerness  to  the  suggestions  of  the  actors 
made  during  rehearsal.  Scene  after  scene  was  rewritten  at  the 
prompt-table  and  handed  wet  to  the  company.  Thus  the  last  speech 
of  the  play^  which  is  technically  termed  '^  the  tag/'  was  com- 
posed and  handed  to  Max  Harkaway.  The  next  day,  or  on  some 
subsequent  day,  Vestris  took  the  author  aside  and  said  :  *'  Farren 
wants  to  speak  '  the  tag.'    I  suppose  you  don't  mind  ?" 

"Well,"  said  the  author,  looking  up  with  his  Irish  smile, 
"  will  it  not  sound  rather  strange  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Harcourt 
Courtly  r' 

"  Oh,  never  mind — I  am  sure  the  public  will  not.  Bartley 
does  not  object ;  in  fact,  he  approves." 

And  so  it  stood. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  m 

The  first  night — March  4,  1841 — came  to  pass.  The  name  of 
the  author  was  unknown  to  the  public;  so  a  half -filled  house  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  first  performance  of  ''London  Assurance." 
The  original  title  of  the  comedy  had  been  "Out  of  Town."  Vestris 
had  changed  that.  So  also  in  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  play 
Sir  William  Dazzle  had  been  changed  to  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly, 
and  the  name  of  Dazzle  was  assumed  by  Charles  Mathews,  who 
played  that  part.  The  French  method  of  occupying  the  stage 
with  only  one  scene  per  act  was,  it  is  believed,  introduced  to  the 
English  stage  on  this  occasion.  But  the  extravagance  of  innova- 
tion was  reached  when  the  author  suggested  that  a  carpet  should 
be  used  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  What  next?"  mumured  John  Cooper,  the  stage-manager. 
"  He  will  be  asking  for  real  flowers  and  real  sunlight  in  the 
garden." 

We  have  had  the  real  flowers  since,  and  the  lime-light  has  fur- 
nished a  very  respectable  substitute  for  sunlight. 

During  the  performance  the  woe-begone  author  wandered  about 
the  corridors  of  the  house,  for  he  had  been  warned  off  the  stage 
by  Madame  Vestris,  who  said  his  presence  would  make  the  actors 
nervous.  So  he  crept  up  to  a  back  seat  in  the  upper  boxes,  and 
there  listened  to  his  play.  Oh,  how  slow  it  seemed !  how  bald. 
The  first  act  provoked  a  little  laughter  here  and  there,  and  then 
VOL.  cxLViii. — NO.  389.  30 
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he  drew  a  breath.  The  beautiful  stage-setting  of  the  second  act 
elicited  the  first  round  of  applause.  As  the  play  proceeded  he 
discovered  Mark  Lemon,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Gilbert  k  Beckett 
seated  together  in  the  front  row  of  an  adjacent  box.  He  crept  into 
the  row  behind  them  and  tried  to  overhear  their  opinions  of  the 
piece.  When  the  situation  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  act,  Jerrold 
turned  to  his  companions. 

"  That  is  fatal/*  he  observed.  ''  He  has  reached  his  climax 
too  early  in  the  play.     Nothing  will  go  after  that.'* 

The  public  had,  indeed,  greeted  the  scene  with  the  wild  enthu- 
siasm an  English  audience  aJone  are  capable  of  displaying. 

Wellington  never  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  at 
Waterloo  with  the  pale  anxiety  that  the  appearance  of  Lculy  Oay 
Spanker  and  Dolly  in  the  third  act  was  waited  for  by  that  young 
dramatist.  Nisbett  came,  she  spoke,  and  conquered.  She  out- 
ranked herself.  The  hunting  speech  carried  the  house  by  storm. 
Jerrold,  Lemon,  and  k  Beckett  rose  in  their  seats  and  cheered. 
The  pit  seemed  to  boil  over.  Nothing  was  heard  for  several 
minutes.  The  author  left  the  house.  Up  and  down  Covent- 
Oarden  Market,  back  and  forth,  he  paced,  not  sensible  where' 
he  directed  his  steps,  until  he  found  himself  on  Waterloo 
Bridge,  seated  in  a  recess,  trying  to  cool  his  face  by  pressing  it 
against  the  wet  stone  balustrade.  It  was  raining,  but  he 
did  not  know  it.  Then  there  crept  over  him  a  dread  that  the  end 
of  the  comedy  might  change  the  tide  of  success.  He  rose  and 
crept  back  to  the  theatre  ;  the  fifth  act  was  on ;  there  was  an 
ominous  silence.     Hush  I  who  was  speaking  ? 

Sir  JSareourC.— Charles,  who  is  Mr.  Dassleff 

C9iar{e«.— Danlet  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know  who  he  is.   I  saj,  Dazzle,  exonze 
an  impertinent  question. 
Dcusale,—Ght  certainljl 
CharUs,— Who  are  you? 
Dazzlt,  -1  have  not  the  slightest  Ideal 

The  house  shook  with  peal  after  peal  of  laughter  at  the  inimi- 
table manner  of  Mathews.  And  every  fibre  of  the  young  author 
quivered  responsively.  In  a  few  moments  after  this  the  curtain 
descended.  The  actors  had  responded  again  and  again  to  the 
enthusiastic  calls  and  recalls  of  the  public,  when  a  strange  up- 
roar commenced — a  din  amidst  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
discern  what  the  audience  wanted.    In  the  midst  of  all  this  the 
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author  felt  himself  seized  by  some  one^  who  cried,  '^  Mr.  Mathews 
is  searching  for  you,  sir,  everywhere  ;  please  follow  me  at  once*' ; 
and  presently  he  found  himself  behind  the  scenes,  standing  at  the 
prompt  entrance.  ' 

'*  Come,''  said  Mathews,  "  don't  you  hear  the  public  ?  They 
are  calling  for  you ! " 

"  For  me  ?  "  he  stammered.     "  What  for  ?  " 

Mathews  caught  the  boy  by  the  arm;  Bartley  pushed  him 
forward,  and  he  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  presence  of  the 
audience.  He  could  see  nothing  but  the  glare  of  the  footlights ; 
could  hear  nothing  but  the  tumult  of  the  multitude.  After 
escaping  from  this  ordeal  he  stood  amid  the  crowd  of  actors  in 
the  green-room,  and,  looking  round  upon  their  beaming  faces,  he 
stammered  out  something  very  incoherent  to  each  of  them. 
Mathews  led  him  forward  to  where  Mme.  Vestris  and  Mrs.  Nisbett 
sat. 

^* There!"  cried  the  comedian.  ''Does  their  presence  not 
inspire  you  to  speak  ?    What  do  you  say  to  your  heroines  ?  " 

The  boy  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and  said:  "Will  you 
kiss  me  ?  " 

And  they  did. 

''  The  boy  has  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,"  remarked 
Mathews. 

That  is  all ! 

I  cannot  believe  it  was  so  long  ago  ! 

Dion  Bouoicault. 
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Ik  the  March  number  of  this  Beyisw^  the  Hon.  Qeorge  S. 
Boutwell,  in  an  article  entitled  *'  Oommon-Sense  and  Copyrights,^ 
undertakes  to  show,  first,  that  an  international  copyright  will  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  public^  and,  secondly,  that  it 
is  not  required  by  any  considerations  of  justice  or  equity.  He 
mentions  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  '^  will  necessitate  the 
paying  of  increased  prices  for  books,  which  will  constitute  a 
legalized  system  of  taxation,  the  benefits  of  which  will  inure 
chiefiy,  if  not  exclusively,  to  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.''  He  believes  that  there  would  be  more  than  three 
times  as  many  American  readers  of  English  books  as  English 
readers  of  American  books,  and  says  :  ''Can  we  afford  to  pay 
three  dollars  to  English  authors,  in  order  that  American  authors 
may  receive  one  dollar  from  the  reading  public  of  Great  Britain?'' 

Mr.  Boutwell  further  contends  that  an  international  copyright 
is  not  required  for  the  interests  of  American  authors,  because  the 
more  noted  are  already  "  amply  compensated  by  their  monopoly  of 
the  American  market,"  while  the  works  of  the  others,  comprising 
the  majority,  '^  could,  in  any  case,  not  find  sale  in  Great  Britain." 
The  many  American  authors  who  have  attained  an  honorable  po- 
sition in  literature,  and  who  are,  nevertheless,  unable  to  secure 
from  the  sale  of  their  books  the  annual  equivalent  of  a  book-keep- 
er's salary,  may  be  inclined  to  question  Mr.  Boutwell's  estimate 
of  what  constitutes  '^  ample  compensation."  He  does  not  admit 
that  American  authors  have  any  ground  for  consideration  under 
the  principles  of  the  protective  system,  because  this  ^^  monopoly 
of  their  home  market  is  all  that  any  producers  can  demand." 
Mr.  Boutwell  fails  to  find  any  considerations  of  international  jus- 
tice or  of  international  expediency  adequate  to  offset  the  above 
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specified  material  objections  to  the  proposed  measure.  He  puts 
the  inquiry,  *^  When  the  author  has  sold  his  work  and  has  re- 
ceiyed  payment  therefor,  is  it  a  crime  in  the  purchaser  to  repro- 
duce that  book?*'  and  replies:  "Of  course  not,  unless  the  act 
has  been  made  a  crime  by  law;  for  there  can  be  no  crime  in  such 
an  act  per  se/'  There  is  at  present,  he  explains,  no  law  to  pre- 
vent such  reproduction  of  English  books  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  proceeding  cannot,  therefore,  be  characterized  as  a  crime. 
He  compares  it  to  the  carrying  of  goods  from  one  country  to  an- 
other country  between  which  there  are  no  customs  regulations. 
"  Such  an  act,"  he  says,  "has  no  moral  quality  in  it." 

Let  us  first  give  consideration  to  his  conclusions  on  the  ethical 
point.  Thirty  years  ago  an  American  travelling  in  Europe  found 
himself  troubled,  and  his  national  pride  mortified,  by  continually 
meeting  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  the  barbarism  of  the 
American  institution  of  slavery.  With  this  serious  blot  on  their 
civilization,  the  United  States  were  spoken  of  as  having  a  standard 
of  National  conduct  below  that  of  the  other  nations  of  the  civilized 
world,  with  which  such  an  institution  had  long  been  a  matter  of 
ancient  history.  It  was  useless  for  any  individual  American  to  de- 
fend himself  by  explaining  that  he  belonged  to  New  York  or  to 
Massachusetts,  where  slavery  was  no  longer  tolerated.  He  could 
not  escape  his  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the  National 
sin,  and  was  obliged  to  hear  his  beloved  "  Land  of  the  Free " 
classed  with  Turkey  or  the  Barbary  States.  '  Whatever  progress 
we  had  made  or  whatever  enlightenment  we  had  secured  in  other 
directions,  in  this  matter  of  holding  on  to  a  relic  of  barbarism 
which  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  had  discarded,  we  had  placed 
ourselves,  or  had  left  ourselves,  outside  the  pale  of  civilization.  In 
what  consisted  our  crime  ?  We  were  breaking  no  law,  national 
or  international,  for  we  had  no  international  conventions  or  com- 
ities with  Africa.  The  fact,  however,  that  we  were  appropriating, 
without  payment,  the  results  of  African  labor,  and  that  our 
American  law  rendered  possible,  and  even  legalized,  such  injustice, 
gave  just  cause  for  the  condemnation  of  Europe. 

To-day  the  American  in  Europe  has  fresh  cause  for  mortifica- 
tion in  continuing  to  hear  the  United  States  stigmatized  as  still, 
in  one  important  respect,  "  outside  the  pale,"  and  in  being  asked 
to  explain  why  our  National  standard  of  morality  should  lag  half 
a  century  behind  that  of  the  other  literature-producing  nations. 
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The  ground  for  this  present  charge  is  that  we  are  appropriating, 
without  payment,  the  results  of  English  labor,  and  that  we  main- 
tain a  system  of  law  which  legalizes  such  appropriation.  In  one 
respect,  the  present  method  of  appropriation  is  even  less  defensible 
than  that  practised  under  the  slavery  system.  The  slayes  re- 
ceived at  least  a  living  for  their  labor,  if  only  because  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  their  masters  that  they  should 
continue  to  live.  But  Mr.  Boutwell,  and  those  who  agree  with 
him,  contend  that  any  payment  whatever  to  these  English  labor- 
ers, whose  work  we  are  enjoying,  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Boutwell  should  remember  that,  as  man- 
kind progresses,  its  standard  of  ethics  grows  higher,  and  in  no 
respect  has  the  development  been  more  marked  than  in  the  fur- 
thering of  wholesome  international  relations,  and  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  "foreigners'*  having  rights  which 
natives  are  bound  to  respect.  The  old-time  feeling  of  home 
patriotism — as  expressed  by  "Who's  that.  Bill  ?  '*  "A  stranger.*' 
"Then'eave  a  brick  at  'im" — doubtless  still  exists  in  remote 
villages,  but  is  assuredly  far  less  bitter  between  nations  than  it 
was  a  century  ago.  Such  an  expression  would,  however,  appar- 
ently still  hold  good  for  the  United  States,  if  the  stranger  hap- 
pened to  be  an  author,  only,  before  "  'eaving  the  brick,"  we 
should,  under  the  existing  system,  pick  his  pockets. 

Mr.  Boutwell  may  say  that  it  is  possible  to  pay  too  much 
attention  to  the  opinions  and  criticisms  of  Europe,  and  that 
America  is  as  competent  to  fix  its  own  standard  of  international 
ethics  as  to  make  seventy-four  cents  of  silver  equal  to  a  gold 
dollar ;  and  if  the  statement  were  so  framed,  it  might  even  be 
possible  to  agree  with  it.  But,  after  all,  the  attempt  with  the 
"  buzzard  "  dollar  is  a  matter  of  purely  domestic  significance,  as 
we  do  not  undertake  to  enforce  upon  Europe  our  peculiar  system 
of  National  arithmetic.  Questions  of  international  relations, 
however,  cannot  be  decided  in  any  such  off-hand  domestic 
manner,  but  require,  for  a  fair  and  trustworthy  consideration,  the 
opinion  of  some  party  not  directly  concerned  in  the  question  at 
issue.  When,  therefore,  we  Americans  find  that  in  this  matter 
(mainly,  as  said,  between  ourselves  and  England)  the  consensus 
of  European  o|)inion  is  entirely  against  us,  while  we  may  not 
be  bound  to  accept  at  once  this  verdict  as  final,  it  is  certainly 
sufficient  to  cause  us  to  examine  carefully  whether  there  be  any 
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satisfactory  defence  for  the  peculiar  position  held  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Boutwell  quotes  the  wording  of  our  present  Copyright 
Act,  and  appears  to  believe  that,  if  American  citizens  fulfil  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  American  law,  all  proper  re- 
quirements have  been  met.  But  it  is  the  contention  of  Europe 
that,  in  this  matter  of  the  recognition  of  literary  property,  Amer- 
ican law  is  shamefully  inadequate,  and  is  half  a  century  or  more 
behind  the  present  standard.  Is  it  not  always  true  that  a  sense  of 
the  injustice  to  be  remedied  must  precede  the  enactment  of  law, 
and  is  it  not  time  that  our  National  law-makers  recognized  that 
our  National  law  was  legalizing  injustice  ? 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  Barbary  States 
were  carrying  on  their  little  system  of  piracy.  It  was  impressed 
upon  them  that  the  rest  of  the  world  had  outgrown  piracy  and 
would  no  longer  tolerate  it ;  but  the  Barbarians  took  the  very 
plausible  ground  that  other  nations  had  practised  piracy  until 
quite  recent  times;  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  domestic  law  of 
Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis  ;  that,  if  they  relinquished  the  plun- 
der brought  in  by  their  freebooters  and  the  advantage  of  the  labor 
of  their  Christian  slaves,  their  means  of  education  in  "  the  arts  of 
civilization  "  would  suffer  ;  that  for  such  European  wares  as  they 
might  still  continue  to  use  they  would  have  to  pay  three  rupees, 
where  Europe  took  goods  of  but  one  rupee's  value  from  them ; 
and,  finally,  that  they  did  not  care  for  the  opinion  of  Europe, 
anyhow.  Whereupon  the  Barbary  Sports  were,  very  properly, 
bombarded  by  the  vessels  of  the  states  whose  citizens  they  had 
been  plundering,  until  the  Barbarians  decided  that  they  did  care  for 
European  opinion,  and  concluded  to  abandon  piracy.  In  the 
work  of  bringing  these  backward  States  up  to  a  proper  standard 
of  morality  in  their  international  relations,  our  country,  it  may 
be  remembered,  took  a  creditable  part. 

The  provisions  of  the  International-Copyright  Convention 
framed  at  Berne,  in  1887,  have  been  approved,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  by  the  several  states  of  Europe,  and  the  list  of  signers 
even  includes  the  representatives  of  Hayti,  Liberia,  and  Tunis. 
In  this  latest  crusade  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  little  Tunis 
is,  therefore,  far  in  advance  of  the  Great  Republic. 

Mr.  Boutwell  contends  that  no  actual  injury  is  done  to  the 
foreign  author  by  the  American  reprinters,  because  such  author 
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retains  his  home  market^  and  the  indacements  of  that  market 
must  ha^e  been  sufficient,  or  the  author  would  not  haye  written. 
I  answer  that,  according  to  justice,  the  amount  of  the  author^B 
compensation  should  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
sendee  he  has  rendered  and  to  the  number  of  persons  upon 
whom  he  has  conferred  benefit  or  pleasure;  and  the  fact 
that  he  might  have  been  willing  to  expend  his  labor,  and 
to  produce  a  given  result,  for  a  smaller  compensation,  does 
not  free  from  obligation  any  who  have  been  benefited  by 
this  labor  and  who  have  failed  to  make  return  for  the 
benefit.  If  the  Englishman,  Freeman,  were  giving  a  lecture  in 
Mr.  Boutweirs  home  town  of  Groton,  I  do  not  see  why,  on  the 
principles  set  forth  by  the  latter,  he  would  not  feel  justified  in  se- 
curing his  own  admission  to  the  lecture-room  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  regular  fee,  by  purchasing  a  bogus  ticket  from  a  curb-stone 
speculator.  Professor  Freeman  would,  on  Mr.  BoutwelFs  conten- 
tion, have  suffered  no  actual  loss,  for  no  property  would  have  been 
taken  from  him,  and  the  fact  that  the  sound  of  his  voice  reached 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Boutwell  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  more  conscien- 
tious citizens  of  Oroton  who  had  paid  full  price  for  their  admis- 
sion, could  not  cause  the  lecturer  any  injury.  Then,  in  any  case. 
Freeman  is  only  an  Englishman,  and  our  Government  is  under  no 
obligations  to  protect  an  Englishman's  income,  even  if  he  is  doing 
a  service  to  American  citizens. 

It  has  taken  some  centuries  of  literary  labor  to  bring  the  world 
to  a  recognition  of  intellectual  productions  as  property,  and  of 
authors  as  entitled  to  the  sam^  protection  for  their  property  as 
that  accorded  to  other  classes  of  producers.  The  fact  that  ideas, 
expressed  in  literary  form,  constitute  a  product,  and  that  the 
author  whose  labor  has  formulated  these  ideas  has  a  property-right 
in  the  result  and  is,  in  equity,  entitled  to  a  compensation  from 
each  person  deriving  benefit  from  such  result,  has,  however,  grad- 
ually gained  general  acceptance ;  so  that,  in  all  the  literature- 
producing  countries,  the  authors  have,  during  the  past  century 
and  a  half,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  domestic  copyrights.  The 
next  step  was  logically  inevitable.  If  such  a  property-right  ex- 
isted in  an  intellectual  production,  it  could  not  with  any  pro- 
priety be  abrogated  by  or  limited  by  a  political  boundary.  The 
recognition  of  this  contention  has  been  given  in  the  various  in- 
ternational-copyright treaties  between  the  different  countries  of 
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Europe ;  the  earliest  being  that  between  Prussia  and  Wurtemberg 
in  1837,  and  the  latest,  representing  a  most  substantial  triumph 
for  the  principle,  the  great  convention  of  1^87,  already  alluded 
to,  which  was  held  at  Berne,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  for* 
mulated  an  international  law  of  literature  for  Europe. 

Mr.  Boutwell  is  a  cordial  supporter  of  the  protective  system, 
which  is,  for  the  present,  accepted  as  our  National  policy;  but  he 
contends  that  '^  protection'^  has  nothing  to  do  with  copyright. 
Why  not  ?  inquires  the  American  author.  Is  it  not  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  protection  to  save  the  American  producer  from 
being  competed  with  to  his  disadvantage  by  the  ^'pauper  labor'' 
of  Europe  ?  Can  Mr.  Boutwell  point  out,  in  the  list  of  American 
producers,  for  whose  interests  the  protective  system  assumes  to 
care,  a  single  one  whose  products  are  brought  into  competition  with 
articles  which,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  are  as  directly 
the  work  of  "paupers"  as  are  the  appropriated  books  of  English 
authors  ?  However  poverty-stricken  the  labor  which  has  pro- 
duced Chilian  wool  or  English  pig-iron,  it  must  have  received 
some  payment  for  its  product ;  and  even  if  there  were  no  tariflf- 
tax  to  increase  the  cost  of  such  imported  wool  or  iron,  the  Ohio 
farmer  or  the  Pennsylvania  miner  would,  at  the  worst,  have  had 
a  low-priced  article,  and  not  a  "no-priced"  article,  to  compete  with. 
3tit  an  American  book  of  a  certain  class  must  find  sale  in  the  face 
of  a  similar  English  book,  the  literary  portion  of  which  is  a 
"  no-priced"  article — that  is,  an  article  for  which  nothing 
whatever  has  been  paid  to  the  producer.  Under  the  pressure 
of  such  competition,  the  American  writer  of  this  class  of 
books  must,  if  he  is  a  first-class  man,  accept  a  reduced  and  often 
an  entirely  inadequate  return  for  his  labor ;  and  if  he  is  a  less 
capable  man,  or  a  beginner  whose  capacity  is  still  to  be  proved, 
he  may  often  sacrifice  his  labor  for  no  return  at  all.  Under  the 
present  system,  which  Mr.  Boutwell  believes  should  be  retained, 
the  American  author,  whose  home  market  has  thus  been  cut  from 
under  his  feet  by  the  "pauper  labor"  of  England,  is  estopped 
from  obtaining  in  England  the  proceeds  which  honorable  English 
publishers  would  be  glad  to  pay  him,  because  our  Government 
has  thus  far  refused  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  for  him 
the  protection  of  English  l%w. 

Mr.  Boutwell  himself  points  out,  in  connection  with  his  "three- 
dollars-for-one"  argument,  that  the  extent  of  the  literary  produc- 
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tion  of  this  country  is  "  not  creditable  to  ns  as  a  literary  people"; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  bim  to  inquire  the 
reason  for  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Stedman,  Mr.  Eggles- 
ton,  and  other  authors  who  have  giyen  study  to  the  matter,  could 
have  explained  to  him  that  the  most  important  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  wholesome  development  of  American  literature  is  the 
absence  of  an  international  copyright.  The  comparatively  slow 
development  of  American  literature  from  the  colonial  stage,  in 
which  it  simply  leaned  upon  or  imitated  the  trans- Atlantic  models, 
is,  according  to  these  excellent  authorities,  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  English  books,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  have,  under  the 
present  system,  been  practically  forced  upon  American  readers. 
The  American  writer  asks  for  no  bounty,  and  for  no  privilege  of 
taxing  his  competitors.  He  simply  demands  a  fair  field,  equal 
conditions,  and  no  favor. 

I  now  come  to  what  Mr.  Boutwell  would  probably  call  the 
practical  part  of  the  question, — the  consideration,  namely,  of  the 
price  that  our  people  would  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  prac- 
tising the  same  standard  of  international  morality  as  that  ac- 
cepted by  the  trans- Atlantic  world  ;  not  only,  it  may  be  remarked, 
by  Liberia  and  Tunis  (where,  as  I  frankly  admit,  the  copyright 
question  can,  at  present,  possess  little  more  than  a  theoretical  in- 
terest), but  by  Belgium  and  Switzerland  and  the  other  book- 
reading  countries  of  Europe,  in  most  of  which  the  commercial 
considerations  are  of  very  grave  importance  indeed. 

Mr.  Boutwell  places  first  in  his  discussion  of  the  subject  this 
matter  of  the  probable  cost  to  our  country.  To  me,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  properly  the  second  thing  to  be  considered.  I  feel 
assured  that  when  the  American  people,  who  are  believers  in  fair- 
play,  have  once  convinced  themselves  that  they  are  doing  an 
injustice  to  foreign  authors,  to  American  authors,  and  to  their  own 
good  repute,  they  will  be  ready  to  remedy  that  injustice,  even 
though  they  may  have  to  pay  something  for  so  doing.  It  is  very 
satisfactory,  notwithstanding,  to  be  able  to  assure  the  opponents 
of  copyright,  who  are  anxious  about  the  question  of  cost,  that  in 
this  case  we  shall  not  only  have  nothing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
being  honest,  but  we  shall  actually  secure  a  "  net  profit ''  from  such 
action. 

The  testimony  presented  last  spring,'  when  hearings  on  the 
pending  bill  were  ft^^^^^^  hv  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
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the  House  (testimony  which  has  been  in  no  respect  controverted)^ 
showed  that,  taking  literature  as  a  whole,  American  book-buyers 
will  secure  their  reading-matter  cheaper  under  an  international 
copyright  than  under  the  present  "  general  scramble  '*  system  of 
publishing.  The  supporters  of  the  copyright  measure  contend 
that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  price  of  all  the  better 
classes  of  books,  which  are  of  the  most  importance  for  the  higher 
education  and  cultivation  of  the  people,  and  of  increasing  the 
supplies  of  these,  and  that  the  only  publications  which  will  be  at 
all  increased  in  price  are  the  cheapest  issues  of  foreign  fiction.  In 
support  of  these  conclusions  I  submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  certain  considerations,  of  which  I  here  give 
the  substance : 

FirML—Tht  oonditioDs  of  Utantoro  now  in  orlHtwiof^  can,  of  oonne,  not  be 
aflboted  by  any  copyiiffht  measure,  aeno  snoh  measore  could  be  made  retroactive, 
and  there  is,  therefdre,  no  foundation  for  the  yagoe  ■seertJon,  which  has  occasionally 
been  made,  that  ''the  people  axe  to  be  asked  to  pay  more  for  their  Macanlay  and 
Tennyson." 

SeeontL—lt  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  so-oaDed  "  Ubrariee  "  which  hare  been 
supplying  foreign  novels  at  fifteen  and  twmity  cents,  after  exhausting  the  books 
reaUy  worth  reprinting,  and  after  including  in  their  lists  (under  the  necessity  of  a 
periodical  issue)  a  large  mass  of  indilllBrent  and  undesirable  material,  by  no  means 
deserving  the  attention  of  American  readers^  are  now.  in  great  part,  being  diKxm- 
tinned,  partly  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  reprintable  material,  and  partly,  also, 
because  they  are  no  longer  proJUabU  undertakinga.  One  reason  why  these  "Ubra- 
riee" are  proving  unremunerative  is,  unquestionably,  because  of  a  change  in  the 
taste  and  in  the  judgmmit  of  buyers  of  books,  who  are  beginning  to  understand  tliat 
'  they  secure  better  value  in  paying  fifty  cents,  or  sevmity-five,  for  a  decently-printed 
volume  that  can  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  a  number  of  readers,  than  in  expend- 
ing fifteen  or  twenty  cents  tar  a  flimsy  quarto,  fit  only  to  be  thrown  away  after  one 
reading. 

Third,— A  material  waste  of  outlay  is  insurred,  an  outlay  from  which  there  is 
benefit  for  no  one,  in  the  manufacturing  and  advertising  of  four  or  five  competing 
editions  of  a  foreign  work.  The  type-setting  and  stereotyping  of  each  of  the  five 
cheap  editions  now  on  the  market  of  "  Robert  Elsmere"  have  cost  about  1400,  and 
the  outlay  for  advertising  each  edition  has  probably  not  been  less.  There  has  been 
also  a  similar  quintupling  of  expense  in  the  time  given  by  the  respective  travelling 
salesmen  in  drumming  for  orders  among  the  booksellers.  Mr.  Boutwell  is  clear  in 
his  mind  that  any  payment  made  to  the  English  author  must  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  American  book-buyer.  Is  it  not  evident,  however,  that,  if  the  authorised  pub- 
lishers bad  been  left  In  control  of  the  sale  of  a  single  popular  edition  of  "Robert  Els- 
mere," there  would  have  been  a  saving  of  from  $2,600  to  93.900  of 
these  needless  outlays  Incurred  on  the  four  competing  editions,  which 
sum  could  have  been  paid  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  without  bringing  upon  the 
American  reader  a  single  penny  of  the  *'  taxation"  which  Mr.  Boutwell  considers  so 
oltf  ectionable  ff  The  question  might  be  raised  whether,  if  they  had  such  control  of 
the  mariLCt,  the  publishers  would  have  provided  any  popular  edition  at  alL  I  an- 
swer, Oertainly ;  not  because  they  are  philanthropists,  but  because,  as  business  men, 
they  would  not  fail  to  print  their  books  m  the  form  which  was  best  suited  tot  the 
American  market,  and  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  would  bring  the  largest  re- 
turn to  themselves.    "Barriers  Burned  Away  "  and  "The  Leavenworth  Case"  are 
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Amerioftn  oopTrlfl^t  booka,  each  oootroDed  hj  a  iliifl^  flrm,  bat  of  both  of  tbeM 
books,  while  thof  were  in  the  fall  tide  of  their  saooete,  popolar  editions  were  issaed* 
retailing  at  twenty  oents  a  oopf .  The  imbUshers  of  **  Robert  Elsmere"  happen  also 
to  be  the  pablishers  of  Bryoe's  **  American  Gommonwealtht''  and  this  last  they  are 
able,  thanks  to  oertain  chapters  by  American  collaborators,  to  control  for  the  Ameri- 
can market  They  have,  nevertheless,  not  fkiled  to  provide  this  market  at  once  with 
a  popalar  edition  selling  at  one-half  the  price  of  that  issaed  in  Kngland;  and  a  rery 
moderate  price  it  is  for  the  material  ofnsred. 

Fourth.— A  large  namber  of  important  Knglish  and  Oontlnwital  works,  American 
editions  of  which  woald  prore  of  material  service  to  American  stadentsand  readers, 
it  is  not  practicable,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  for  American  pablishers  to 
andertake  to  reprint  at  all,  as  in  case  their  reprints  are  favorably  received,  any 
inospect  of  profit  from  these  is  promptly  destroyed  by  the  competition  of  rival  and 
onaathoriied  editions,  which  secare  the  advantage  of  their  literary  Jodgment  and 
their  advertising.  Sach  American  readers  as  are  obliged  to  parchaae  this  class  of 
works  most,  as  a  result,  pay  the  cost  of  the  expensive  and  often  onsuitable  fdreign 
editions,  while  (as  such  editions  cannot  be  adequately  advertised)  a  large  namber 
of  readers  to  whom  such  books  would  be  of  service  are  never  evmi  made  aware  of 
their  existence.  An  immediate  result  of  an  international  copyright  would  be  the 
reprinting  of  inexpensive  editions,  suited  for  the  wants  of  a  large  circle  of  impe- 
cunious buyers,  of  a  namber  of  European  works  now  brought  into  this  country  only 
in  expensive  '* limited"  editions. 

.FV^A.— An  international  copyright  will  render  practicable  a  large  namber  of  in- 
ternational undertakings  which  cannot  be  ventured  upon  without  the  assured  con- 
trol of  several  mariLets.  The  volumes  for  these  international  series  will  be  secured 
from  the  leading  writers  of  the  world,  American,  Knglish,  and  Continental,  and  the 
compensation  paid  to  these  writers,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  production  of  illus- 
trations, maps,  tables,  etc,  will  be  divided  among  the  several  editions.  The  lower 
the  proportion  of  this  first  outlay  to  be  charged  to  the  American  edition,  the  lower 
the  price  at  which  this  can  be  furnished;  and  as  the  publisher  secures  the  most  satis- 
factory returns  from  large  sales  to  a  wider  ctrde,  the  lower  the  price  at  which  It  will 
be  furnished.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  these  international 
series  would  be  cheaper  than  at  present,  for  there  are,  as  yet,  but  few  examples  of 
them,  but  it  is  the  case  that,  by  means  of  such  series  (only  adequately  possible  under 
international  copyright),  American  readers  will  secure  the  best  literature  of  contem- 
porary writers  at  far  lower  prices  than  can  ever  otherwise  be  practicable. 

Mr.  Boutwell,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  usually  speak  as 
if  the  flow  of  literature  was  something  produced  by  nature,  and 
which  could  be  depended  upon  to  give  about  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  annual  supply,  whatever  the  attending  conditions,  and 
irrespective  of  the  extent  of  the  inducement  oflfered  to  those  con- 
cerned (under  nature)  in  the  production.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  a  very  large  and  increasing  proportion  of 
the  most  important  publications  of  each  year  are  produced  only  at 
the  instance  of  the  publishers,  and  would  never  come  into  existence 
at  all  if  it  were  not  for  the  planning  and  the  outlay  of  the  pub- 
lishers. Examples  of  this  class  of  literary  undertaking  are 
afforded  by  the  "American  Statesman  Series,''  the  "International 
Science  Series/'  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  Series,"  and  many 
others, — works    which    are   practically   the   joint    creation   of 
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publishers  and  authors.  The  production  of  this  class  of  literature, 
which  now  goes  on  under  special  difficulties,  and  which  is, 
nevertheless,  of  the  first  importance  for  that  "  higher  education 
of  the  community ''  that  Mr.  Boutwell  is  anxious  about,  would 
be  very  materially  furthered  by  international  copyright.  It  is  as 
reasonable  for  the  community  to  expect  publishers  to  risk  labor 
and  capital  in  literary  undertakings  which  they  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  control,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  builders  to  place 
substantial  structures  on  ground  to  which  no  title  could  be  given, 
and  in  which  structures,  when  completed,  the  law  of  the 
community  authorised  any  who  so  desired,  to  live  free  of  rent. 

BixtK—Th^  hlglMT  priOM  of  oiunrent  BngUah  books  are  dted  as  examples  of  what 
Amerloan  readers  would,  under  a  copyright,  be  oompelled  to  pay  for  American  edi- 
tions of  similar  works.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  show  that  the  selling  price  of  books 
depends,  not  upon  the  conditions  of  copyright,  but  upon  the  requirements  of  the 
market  Books  are  first  Issoed  In  £ngland  In  the  high-priced  editions  because,  under 
the  IF^gM***  system,  the  first  demand  for  new  publications  Is  largely  through  the 
circulating  libraries,  which  have  encouraged  the  maintenance  of  prices  sufiidently 
high  to  hinder  the  buying  of  hooka  There  Is  also  the  further  refl»on  that  In  England 
readers  and  buyers  of  books  belong  In  much  larger  proportion  to  the  wealthy  cIsBsea 
than  Is  the  case  In  the  United  States^  In  France  and  Germany,  on  the  other  hand.— 
countries  fully  under  the  control  of  copyright,  both  domestic  and  International,— 
the  first  Issues  of  standard  and  current  publications,  both  copyright  and 
non-copyright,  an  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  In  Paris, 
tm  Instance,  a  beautifully-printed  and  beautlfully-lUustrated  edition  of  such  a  book 
as  Daudet's  "  TaHarindans  lea  Alptt**  Is  published  at  sevmity  cents,  and  this  Is  one 
example  of  many.  In  Berlin,  we  find  such  series  as  *'  I>as  WUtn  der  Oegenwart,'* 
"The  Knowledge  of  the  Present,"  Issued  In  handsomely-printed,  well-Illustrated  and 
neatly-bound  volumes,  of  which  sixty-two  are  now  ready,  selling  at  one  mark 
(twenty-five  cents)  each.  The  works  In  this  series  are  written  especially  for  It  by  the 
leading  scholars  and  sdenttsts  of  the  continent,  and  this  series  Is  one  of  many.  It  ii 
also  the  case  that,  since  the  estabUshment  of  Intematloiial  copyright  between  the 
different  states  of  Germany  and  the  several  cotmtries  of  Europe,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  In  the  prices  In  these  countries  of  standard  and  current  literature, 
copyright  as  weU  as  non-copyright,  and  a  mariced  Impetus  has  been  given  to  publish- 
ing undertakings  of  service  to  the  community. 

As  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  has  well  pointed  out,  the  cheapest 
books  to  be  bought  to-day  in  the  United  States  are  mostly  in- 
ferior stories  by  contemporary  English  novelists,  while  the  cheap- 
est books  to  be  bought  to-day  in  Europe  are  the  best  works  by  the 
best  authors  of  all  times.  In  America,  where  the  system,  or  lack 
of  system,  of  "  open  publishing  "  prevails,  the  cheapest  books  are 
the  least  important  and  often  the  less  desirable.  In  Europe, 
where  international  copyright  is  in  force,  the  best  books  are  the 
cheapest.  The  absence  of  international  copyright  encourages  bad 
books  or  poor  books,  and  discourages  good  books.     Such  exam- 
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pies  show  that  the  selling  price  of  a  book  depends^  not  on  the 
copyright^  but  on  the  extent  of  the  market  that  can  be  assured 
for  it.  Without  an  international  copyright,  no  assured  market 
is  possible,  and  no  low-priced  international  series  can  be  planned 
or  prepared  for  American  readers. 

Seventh.— A  rednotton  oftn  also  be  looked  for  In  the  selliiig  prioe  of  oertain  Unee 
of  American  flction  and  other  onrrent  literature.  Under  the  preeent  "out-throat" 
competition,  the  publishers  of  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Howells,  Jamee»  Aldrioh, 
Bret  Harte,  and  other  leading  American  writers  have  practioally  given  up  the  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  the  unpaid-f6r  reprints  of  foroign  writers.  Knowing  that 
they  can  depend  upon  certain  (oomparatiTely  limited)  drdes  of  readers,  they  find  it 
to  be  more  profitable  to  obtain  from  these  readers  the  highest  prices  they  are  willing 
to  pay.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  works  axe  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
those  of  American  writers,  the  publishers  of  the  latter  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
plan  for  the  widest  popular  sale,  and  for  thlB  purpose  will  atonce  issue  their  books  at 
popular  prices.  The  possibility  of  exporting  stereotype  plates  or  editions  of  stand- 
ard American  works  will  also  lessen  the  proportion  of  first  outlay  to  be  charged  to 
.the  American  edition,  and  will  enable  Uds  to  be  sold  profitably  at  lower  prices  than 
would  otherwise  be  practicable.  An  example  of  the  advantage  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can buyer  by  such  an  export  arrangement  ii  aflbrded  by  the  great  Latin  dictionary 
lately  published  by  the  Harpers.  Duplicate  plates  of  this  were  sold  by  the  publish- 
ers tor  the  edition  Issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  Oxford,  and  the  saving  secured 
from  the  proportion  of  the  type-setting  and  editorial  outlay  charged  to  the  English 
edition,  has  enabled  the  American  publishers  to  sell  the  book  in  this  market  much 
more  cheaply  than  would  otherwise  have  been  practioable. 

To  summarize  :  The  selling  price  of  books  depends,  not  on  the 
copyright,  but  on  the  requirements  of  the  market,  and  the  extent 
of  the  market  that  is  controlled  by  the  author  and  his  representa- 
tive. American  buyers  are  accustomed  to  cheap  books,  and  will 
not  buy  a  dear  book,  and  the  publishers  are  not  likely  to  throw 
away  their  money  by  making  dear  books  for  which  they  could  not 
find  a  sale.  The  wider  the  market  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
editions  between  which  the  first  outlays  can  be  divided,  the 
smaller  the  cost  of  each  edition  and  of  each  copy,  and  the  lower 
the  price  at  which  each  copy  can  be  and  will  be  supplied. 
With  assured  markets,  and  with  an  assured  control  to  authors  and 
publishers  of  the  result  of  their  literary  undertakings,  there  will 
be  a  greater  increase  in  the  publication  of  international  series, 
which  will  provide  for  American  readers,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
satisfactory  editions  of  the  works  of  the  leading  writers  of  the 
world,  American,  English,  and  Continental. 

The  pending  Copyright  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Chace,  of  Rhode  Island,  a  Republican  and  Protectionist, 
who  has  for  years  done  most  earnest  and  effective  work  in  behalf 
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of  the  desired  reform,  and  who  has  been  its  acknowledged  leader 
in  Washington.  His  resignation  from  the  Senate>  just  announced, 
will  be  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  cause,  but  when  the  reform  has 
been  secured,  his  unselfish  and  effective  service  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  bill  was  intr^/duced  in  the  House  by  W.  C.  P. 
Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  a  Democrat  and  a  Bevenue-Bef ormer, 
who  has  been  cordially  interested  in  attempting  to  secure  the  en- 
actment of  the  measure  for  which  another  Kentucky  statesman, 
Henry  Clay,  was  working  fifty  years  ago.  The  bill  was  passed  in 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  ten,  and  fully  two-thirds  of 
the  House  were  recorded  as  in  favor  of  it.  A  smidl  group  of  fili- 
bustering opponents  was,  nevertheless,  able,  under  the  peculiar 
rules  of  the  House,  to  prevent  the  consideration  of  the  measure 
during  the  session  which  has  just  closed.  The  responsibility  for 
its  enactment  will  now  rest  with  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and  it 
is  hoped  that,  under  a  wholesome  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the 
bill  may  this  year  become  a  law,  and,  after  half  a  century  of  ef- 
fort, our  country  may  at  last  be  freed  from  this  long-standing 
reproach. 

Geoboe  Haven  Putnam. 
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BY   YAN   PHOU   LEE. 


No  nation  can  afford  to  let  go  its  high  ideals.  The  founders 
of  the  American  Bepublic  asserted  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  eqnal^  and  made  this  fair  land  a  refuge  for  the  whole  world. 
Its  manifest  destiny,  therefore,  is  to  be  the  teacher  and  leader  of 
nations  in  liberty.  Its  supremacy  should  be  maintained  by  good 
faith  and  righteous  dealing,  and  not  by  the  display  of  selfishness 
and  greed.  But  now,  looking  at  the  actions  of  this  generation  of 
Americans  in  their  treatment  of  other  races,  who  can  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  that  Nation,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  said  was  con- 
ceived in  liberty,  waxed  great  through  oppression,  and  was  really 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  to  prey  on 
one  another  ? 

How  far  this  Bepublic  has  departed  from  its  high  ideal  and 
reversed  its  traditionary  policy  may  be  seen  in  the  laws  passed 
against  the  Chinese. 

Ghinese  immigrants  never  claimed  to  be  any  better  than 
farmers,  traders,  and  artisans.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are 
not  princes  and  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  cOolies 
and  slaves.  They  all  came  voluntarily,  as  their  consular  papers 
certified,  and  their  purpose  in  leaving  their  home  and  friends  was 
to  get  honest  work.  They  were  told  that  they  could  obtain 
higher  wages  in  America  than  elsewhere,  and  that  Americans 
were  friendly  to  the  Chinese  and  invited  them  to  come.  In  this 
they  were  confirmed  by  certain  provisions  in  the  treaties  made 
between  China  and  the  United  States,  by  which  rights  and  privi- 
leges were  mutually  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  either  country 
residing  in  the  other.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  United  States 
made  all  the  advances,  and  that  China  came  forth  from  her 
seclusion  because  she  trusted  in  American  honor  and  good  faith. 
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So  lonj(  as  the  Chinese  served  their  purposes  and  did  not  come 
into  collision  with  the  hoodlum  element  afterwards  imported  to 
California,  the  people  of  that  State  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
regarding  them.  Why  should  they,  when,  at  one  time,  half  the 
reyenue  of  the  State  was  raised  out  of  the  Chinese  miners  ?  But 
the  time  came  when  wages  fell  with  the  cost  of  liying.  The 
loafers  became  strong  enough  to  have  their  votes  sought  after. 
Their  wants  were  attended  to.  Their  complaints  became  th^ 
motive  power  of  political  activity.  So  many  took  up  the  cry 
against  the  Chinese  that  it  was  declared  that  no  party  could  suc- 
ceed on  the  Pacific  coast  which  did  not  adopt  the  hoodlums^ 
cause  as  its  own.  Supposing  that  no  party  could  succeed,  would 
the  Union  have  gone  to  ruin  ? 

Those  who  remember  events  of  some  thirty-five  years  ago 
will  see  nothing  strange  in  the  antagonism  of  one  €lass  of  laborers 
to  another.  Opposition  to  the  Chinese  is  identical  with  the  op- 
position to  the  free  immigration  of  Europeans,  and  especially  of 
the  Irish  ;  for  it  was  once  urged  against  the  trans- Atlantic  immi- 
grants that  their  cheap  labor  "  would  degrade,  demoralize,  and 
pauperize  American  labor,  and  displace  intelligent  Americans  in 
many  branches  of  employment. '^  There  was  a  bitter  confiict,  but 
the  sensible  view  prevailed.  For  it  was  found  that  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  unskilled  labor  made  it  possible  for  skilled  laborers  to  com- 
mand higher  wages  and  more  regular  employment. 

Why  is  it  that  the  American  laborer  was  soon  raised  to  a 
higher  social  and  industrial  plane,  and  ceased  to  fear  Irish  com- 
petition, while  the  Irish  still  dread  the  competition  of  the  Chi- 
nese? It  is  simply  because  the  Irish  are  industrially  inferior  to 
their  competitors.  They  have  not  the  ability  to  get  above  com- 
petition, like  the  Americans,  and  so,  perforce,  they  must  dispute 
with  the  Chinese  for  the  chance  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water. 

Such  industrial  confiicts  occur  every  day,  as,  for  instance,  be- 
tween trade-unionists  and  scabs,  Irish  and  Germans,  Italians  who 
came  yesterday  and  Italians  who  come  to^ay.  Let  them  fight  it 
out  by  lawful  means,  and  let  the  fittest  survive;  but  you  do  not 
take  the  side  of  one  against  the  other, — ^least  of  all,  the  side  of 
the  strong  against  the  weak.  Why,  then,  take  the  side  of  the 
European  immigrants  against  the  Chinese?  But  you  say  there 
are  many  objections  against  the  latter  which  cannot  be  made 
VOL.  CXLVIII.— NO.  389.  31 
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against  the  f  onner^  and  the  Chinese  stand  charged  with  too  many 
things  to  make  them  desirable.  Ah,  yes!  I  see.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  look  into  these  charges  before  we  pass  our  judgment.  It 
has  been  urged: 

I.  That  the  influx  of  Chinese  is  a  standing  menace  to  Re- 
publican  institutions  upon  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  existence 
there  of  Christian  civilization. 

That  is  what  I  call  a  severe  reflection  on  Bepublican  institu- 
tions and  Christian  civilization.  Bepublican  institutions  have 
withstood  the  strain  of  13,000,000  of  the  lower  classes  of  Europe, 
among  whom  may  be  found  Anarchists,  Socialists,  Communists, 
Nihilists,  political  assassins,  and  cut-throats ;  but  th6y  cannot 
endure  the  assaults  of  a  few  hundred  thousands  of  the  most 
peaceable  and  most  easily-governed  people  in  the  world  ! 

Christianity  must  have  lost  its  pristine  power,  for,  having 
subdued  and  civilized  one -half  the  world,  it  is  now  powerless  be- 
fore the  resistance  of  a  handful  of  Chinese  1  Surely  the  Chinese 
must  be  angels  or  devils  !  If  angels^  they  would  go  without  your 
bidding.     If  devils,  you  would  not  be  able  to  drive  them  out. 

The  argument  advanced  against  Chinese  immigration  by  some 
members  of  Congress  is  substantially  this  :  **  China  has  a  starv- 
ing (!)  population  of  400,000,000;  she  can  spare  10,000,000 
easily.  It  costs  only  $60 — a  mere  trifle — to  come  over  here. 
Therefore,  as  Senator  Sargent  declared,  *  the  Paciflc  Coast  must 
in  time  become  either  American  or  Mongolian.' ''  The  beauty 
of  this  argument  will  strike  you  at  once,  if  you  reflect  that  the 
Chinese  are  not  a  migratory  people ;  that  hardly  1,000,000  have 
left  the  country  by  sea  in  100  years ;  that  even  to  adjacent  prov- 
inces their  migrations  have  been  limited  ;  and  that  the  disposition 
to  lead  a  life  of  adventure  is  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Canton  and 
its  outlying  districts. 

,  Moreover,  the  ten  cents  per  day  earned  by  a  starving  popula- 
tion, though  sufficient  to  buy  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  will  not 
warrant  a  saving  of  more  than  $3  per  year.  At  that  rate,  how 
many  years  will  a  man  require  to  enable  him  to  save  enough  for 
his  passage  ? 

II.  That  the  Chinese  have  a  quasi-government  among  them- 
selves. 

If  I  deny  this,  perhaps  you  will  not  believe  me.  Allow  me  to 
quote  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  irreproachable  character,  the 
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Eey.  Dr.  William  Speer,  who  wrote  to  the  New  York  T^ribune 
that  the  Six  Companies,  credited  with  the  government  of  the 
Chinese  colony,  were  purely  benevolent  associations,  and  that 
he  had  frequently  attended  their  meetings,  and  could,  moreover, 
speak  from  many  years'  experience  as  a  missionary  in  China.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  knew  all 
about  the  subject,  was  not  believed  before  howling,  ignorant 
demagogues.    It  was  laying  a  premium  on  ignorance. 

III.  That  the  Chinese  race  seems  to  have  no  desire  for  progress. 
In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Chinese  Government  has  educated 

upwards  of  two  hundred  students  in  Europe  and  America,  has 
built  arsenals  and  navy-yards,  established  schools  and  colleges  on 
Western  models,  disciplined  an  army  that  whipped  the  Russians, 
created  a  navy  that  would  put  the  American  navy  to  shame,  put 
up  thousands  of  miles  of  telegraph  wires ;  and  it  is  now  bus- 
ily opening  up  mines,  building  railroads,  and  availing  itself  of 
American  capital  and  experience  to  put  up  telephones  and  estab- 
lish a  national  bank.  The  Chinese  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that 
they  appreciate  the  Americans. 

IV.  That  the  Chinese  have  displaced  white  laborers  by  low 
wages  and  cheap  living,  and  that  their  presence  discourages  and 
retards  white  immigration  to  the  Pacific  States. 

This  charge  displays  so  little  regard  for  truth  and  the  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  that  it  seems  like  folly  to  attempt  an 
answer.  But  please  to  remember  that  it  was  by  the  application  of 
Chinese  ''cheap  labor''  to  the  building  of  railroads,  the  reclama- 
tion of  swamp-lands,  to  mining,  fruit-culture,  and  manufacturing, 
that  an  immense  vista  of  employment  was  opened  up  for  Cau- 
casians, and  that  millions  now  are  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  and 
luxury  where  formerly  adventurers  and  desperadoes  disputed 
with  wild  beasts  and  wilder  men  for  the  possession  of  the  land. 
Even  when  the  Chinaman's  work  is  menial  (and  he  does  it  be- 
cause he  must  live,  and  is  too  honest  to  steal  and  too  proud  to  go 
to  the  almshouse),  he  is  employed  because  of  the  scarcity  of  such 
laborers.  It  is  proved  that  his  work  enables  many  to  turn  their 
whole  attention  to  something  else,  so  that  even  the  hoodlum  may 
don  a  clean  shirt  at  least  once  a  month.  You  may  as  well  run 
down  machinery  as  to  sneer  at  Chinese  cheap  labor.  Machines 
live  on  nothing  at  all ;  they  have  displaced  millions  of  laborers  ; 
why  not  do  away  with  machines  ? 
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Besides,  are  you  sure  that  Ghinese  laborers  would  not  ask 
more  if  they  dared,  or  take  more  if  they  could  get  it  ? 

It  is  the  Ghinese  who  are  constantly  displaced  by  Caucasians. 
As  soon  as  an  industry  gets  on  its  feet  by  the  help  of  Ghinese 
''cheap  labor/'  Ghinese  workmen  are  discharged  to  make  room 
for  others. 

V.  That  the  Chinese  do  not  desire  to  become  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Why  should  they  ?  Where  is  the  inducement  ?  Let  me  recite 
briefly  a  few  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  which,  though  couched 
in  general  terms,  were  made  for  their  special  benefit. 

The  Foreign-Miners'  License  Law,  which  forced  every  Ghinese 
miner,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  to  pay  from  $4  to  120  per 
month  for  the  privilege  of  ^rorking  claims  which  others  had 
abandoned. 

An  act  of  the  Galifomia  Legislature,  1855,  laid  a  tax  of  $55 
on  each  Ghinese  immigrant. 

Another,  1862,  provided  (with  a  few  exceptions)  that  every 
Ghinaman  over  eighteen  years  of  age  should  pay  a  capitation-tax 
of  $2.50. 

A  San  Francisco  city  ordinance,  passed  March  15,  1876,  pro- 
vided that  all  laundries  should  pay  licenses  as  follows:  those 
using  a  one-horse  vehicle,  $2  per  quarter;  two  horses,  $4;  no  vehi- 
cle, $15.     This  is  discrimination  with  a  vengeance ! 

I  maintain  that  a  sober,  industrious,  and  peaceable  people, 
like  the  Ghinese,  who  mind  their  own  business  and  let  others  do 
the  same,  are  as  fit  to  be  voters  as  the  quarrelsome,  ignorant,  be- 
sotted, and  priest-ridden  hordes  of  Europe.  Are  you  sure  the 
Ghinese  have  no  desire  for  the  franchise  ?  Some  years  ago,  a 
number  of  those  living  in  Galifomia,  thinking  that  the  reason 
why  they  were  persecuted  was  because  it  was  believed  they  cared 
nothing  about  American  citizenship,  made  application  for  papers 
of  naturalization.  Their  persecutors  were  alarmed  and  applied 
to  Gongress  for  assistance,  and  the  Galifomia  Gonstitution  was 
amended  so  as  to  exclude  them. 

In  view  of  the  above-mentioned  evidences  of  the  fostering  care 
of  the  State  of  Galifomia,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  very  few 
ventured  to  bring  their  families  to  America.  Many  would  have 
brought  their  families  over,  if  they  could  have  been  assured  of 
protection. 
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YI.  Thai  the  Chinese  live  in  filthy  dwellings,  upon  poor  food, 
crowded  together  in  narrow  quarters,  disregarding  health-  and 
fire-ordin€tnces. 

The  Chinaman  does  not  object  to  dainty  food  and  lazurions 
lodgings.  But  the  paternal  goyemment  of  California  taxed  him 
as  soon  as  he  came  ashore ;  permitted  its  agents  to  blackmail 
him  at  intervals ;  made  him  pay  115  a  month  for  carrjang  his 
customers'  washing  in  his  hand ;  levied  a  progressive  poll-tax^ 
without  providing  a  school  for  him ;  a  road-tax  before  he  began 
to  travel,  and,  when  he  went  to  the  mines,  collected  a  water-rent 
of  thirty  cents  a  day,  and  a  progressive  license-tax  from  t4  to  120 
per  month.  Even  if  he  earned  five  dollars  a  day,  he  could  not 
have  fifteen  cents  left  to  live  on. 

Sensible  people  will,  perhaps,  ask.  Why  do  you  permit  the 
Chinese  in  your  city  to  disregard  health-  and  fire-ordinances  ?  Is 
it  not  the  business  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  punish  such  in- 
fractions of  the  law  ?  Must  the  Nation  compromise  its  honor  and 
disregard  its  treaty  obligations  because  the  officials  of  your  city 
neglect  their  duty  ? 

VII.  The  Chinese  neither  have  intercourse  with  the  Caucasians 
nor  will  assimilate  with  them. 

Yes,  just  think  of  it !  As  soon  as  the  ship  comes  into  harbor, 
a  committee  of  the  citizens  get  on  board  to  present  the  Chinaman 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  (valued  at  $5).  A  big  crowd  gathers 
at  the  wharf  to  receive  him  with  shouts  of  joy  (and  showers  of 
stones).  The  aristocrats  of  the  place  flock  to  his  hotel  to  pay  their 
respects  (and  to  take  away  things  to  remember  him  by).  He  is 
so  fSted  and  caressed  by  Caucasian  society  that  it  is  a  wonder  his 
head  is  not  turned  (or  twisted  off). 

In  spite  of  such  treatment,  the  Chinese  will  keep  ''  themselves 
to  themselves''  and  snub  the  American  community.  Did  you 
know  that  the  Jews  accused  the  Samaritans  of  refusing  to  have 
intercourse  with  them  ? 

VIII.  The  Chinese  come  and  go  as  pagans. 

Mr.  Beecher  said  in  reference  to  this  charge  :  "  We  have 
clubbed  them,  stoned  them,  burned  their  houses,  and  murdered 
some  of  them  ;  yet  they  refuse  to  be  converted.  I  do  not  know 
any  way,  except  to  blow  them  up  with  nitro-glycerine,  if  we  are 
ever  to  get  them  to  heaven."  In  spite  of  these  doubtful  induce- 
ments to  become  Christians,  more  than  500  have  been  admitted 
to  the  churclu 
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IX.  That  the  Chinese  immigrants  are  mostly  criminals. 

It  is  not  trne.  I  admit  that  we  have  a  criminal  class  in 
China,  but  the  few  that  got  over  here  came  through  the  neglect 
of  the  officers  of  the  Gustom-Honse  to  enforce  the  laws. 

In  1800  the  population  of  Califbrnia  was STMM 

«•        *•   Chinese  population  in  Calif  ornia  was 8A»9BS 

The  whole  number  of  priaonen  was BUB 

**      "  "        '*  Chinese  prisoners  was 28 

While  the  Chinese  population  was  one  in  ten,  their  quota  of 
c^imina^^  was  only  one  in  eighteen  ;  and  that,  too,  when  judges 
and  juries  were  more  or  less  prejudiced  against  them.  Eyery 
fair-minded  man  can  testify  that  the  Chinese  are  the  most  law- 
abiding  people  in  the  community,  that  they  are  not  easily  pro- 
voked, but  are  patient  (oh,  too  patient !)  under  insult  and  injury. 
They  seldom  appear  in  court-rooms  in  the  character  of  prisoners. 
You  have  never  seen  one  drunk  in  your  life.  But,  you  say,  he 
smokes  opium.  That,  I  answer,  is  his  own  affair.  The  law  pro- 
vides no  penalties  against  private  vices.  You  have  never  heard 
of  Chinamen  who  organized  strikes,  stuffed  ballot-boxes,  and 
corrupted  legislation  at  the  fountain-head.  Why,  then,  are  they 
not  as  desirable  as  other  immigrants  ?  Is  it  a  crime  to  be  indus- 
trious, faithful,  law-abiding  ?  wrong  to  coin  one's  honest  toil  into 
gold,  and,  instead  of  wasting  one's  earnings  in  drink  and 
debauchery,  to  support  wife  and  children  therewith  ?  This 
brings  me  to  the  next  charge. 

X.  That  the  Chinese  drain  the  country  annually  of  large 
sums. 

Indeed,  the  California  Senate,  in  its  memorial  to  Congress, 
November  15,  1877,  said  that  there  were  180,000  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  statistics  of  the  Custom-House  and  the  best  author- 
ities said  there  were  (in  1877)  only  104,000  in  the  whole  country. 
Of  course,  while  there  were  only  104,000  in  the  United  States, 
there  were  180,000  in  California  !  The  part  is  greater  than  the 
whole.  The  memorial  also  said  that  the  180,000  Chinese  drained  the 
country  of  1180,000,000  annually.  Isn't  that  enough  to  frighten 
anybody  ?  Now,  180,000  Chinese  sent  home  on  an  average 
$1,000  apiece.  Each  must  have  earned  11,250  per  year  ;  that  is, 
about  $4  per  day.  You  call  that  cheap  labor  ?  Two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  is  fair  wages  for  Caucasians  there.  You  must  not 
think  that  the  august  Senate  of  California  meant  to  lie.     Calif or- 
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nians  are  only  slightly  given  to  exaggeration.     I  will  now  answer 
the  last  and  most  terrible  charge. 

XI.  Thai  the  Chinese  bring  women  of  bad  character  to  San 
Francisco,  and  that  their  vices  are  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  city. 

How  serious  a  charge  this  is  we  cannot  realize  until  we  get  at 
all  the  facts.  Just  imagine  California,  the  most  virtuous  of 
States,  and  San  Francisco,  the  most  immaculate  of  cities,  lying 
helpless  under  the  upas-tree  of  Chinese  immorality  I  Have  you 
ever  been  to  San  Francisco  ?  Unless  you  can  endure  paradise 
and  Eden  like  purity,  you  would  better  not  go  there.  Why,  the 
Sabbath  stillness  in  that  city  is  simply  appalling.  The  people  all 
go  to  church,  and  if  you  suggest  whiskey  toddy  or  a  base-ball 
game  on  Sunday,  they  will  turn  up  their  eyes,  throw  up  their 
hands,  and  pray  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  you.  There  are  no 
drunken  brawls  at  any  time  (except  in  Chinatown),  and  it 
is  the  policeman's  picnic-ground  (except  in  Chinatown).  Besides 
churches,  they  have  numerous  temples  dedicated  to  Venus, 
wherein  pious  persons  work  oflf  their  surplus  devotion.  Why  is  it 
that  these  fair  vestals  wear  so  little  clothing  ?  They  are  afraid  to 
clog  the  things  of  the  spirit  with  the  habiliments  of  sense. 
Galifomians  are  pure,  moral,  and  religious,  in  all  that  they  do. 
As  for  having  disreputable  houses,  or  women  with  loose  morals 
about  them,  I  tell  you  they  are  as  innocent  as  lambs.  Indeed, 
Satan  could  not  have  made  a  greater  commotion  in  Eden  than 
the  Chinese  in  California.  One  would  suppose  that  such  a  model 
community  would  "  clean  out"  those  bad  Chinese  women.  But 
it  did  not.  It  deputed  a  number  of  special  policemen  to  watch 
them  and  arrest  them,  but  it  seems  that  these  specials  had  the 
marvellous  power  of  transmuting  their  brass  into  pure  gold,  and 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  they  were  as  blind  as  bats. 
If  the  virtuous  community  of  San  Francisco  permitted  their 
morals  to  be  corrupted,  it  is  their  own  fault. 

Such  are  the  charges  made  against  the  Chinese.  Such  were 
the  reasons  for  legislating  against  them; — and  they  still  have  their 
influence,  as  is  shown  by  the  utterances  of  labor  organs  ;  by  the 
unreasoning  prejudice  against  the  Chinese  which  finds  lodgment 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  by  the  periodical  outbreaks  and 
outrages  perpetrated  against  them  without  arousing  the  public 
conscience. 

Yan  Phou  Lee. 
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BT  JOHK    T.  FORD,  FOBMEBLY    PBOPRIBTOB    OF    FOBD'S  THBATBE, 

WASHINGTON. 


•*  Tnith  is  oonflrmed  by  inspeotioii  and  delay ;  falflehood  by  haste 
and  unoertainty."— roettiM. 

On  the  morning  of  July  6,  1865,  I  was  startled  by  the  an- 
nonncement,  then  first  made  public^  that  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Surratt 
had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Military  Commission,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Joseph  Holt  was  the  judge-advocate  general, 
acting  as  the  representative  of  the  Government  and  the  adviser  of 
the  Military  Court  or  Commission. 

For  a  few  days  in  April  I  was  in  prison  with  Mrs.  Surratt, 
prior  to  her  removal  to  the  penitentiary  (the  Arsenal  building). 
While  in  the  first  prison,  I  came  in  contact  with  the  witnesses 
against  her,  Weichman  and  Lloyd,  and  was,  by  what  I  heard 
from  them,  convinced  of  her  innocence  of  any  knowledge  of  or 
complicity  in  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  She  was 
an  entire  stranger  to  me.  I  had  never  met  her,  and  had  no  mem- 
ory of  ever  having  heard  of  her,  or  even  her  name.  The  wit- 
nesses mentioned  were  also  equally  strange  to  my  acquaintance 
or  memory. 

These  two  witnesses,  Weichman  and  Lloyd,  were  early  con- 
spicuous in  their  expressions  of  terror  to  most  inmates  of  the  Car- 
roll Prison.  Many  yet  living  may  recall  their  fright.  Weichman 
sought  advice  from  the  writer,  saying  that  Secretary  Stanton  had, 
in  a  threatening  manner,  expressed  the  opinion  ^^that  his  (Weich- 
man^s)  hands  had  as  much  of  the  President's  blood  on  them  as 
Booth's.''  He  added  that  '^  Mrs.  Surratt  was  as  good  as  a  mother 
to  him.  She  mended  his  clothing,  took  him  to  church,  and 
treated  him  in  every  way  as  a  son  ;  that,  as  a  woman,  she  was  the 
most  exemplary  he  ever  knew."    Of  Lloyd,  several  there  said 
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that,  after  his  arrest  in  the  country,  he  had  been  threatened  with 
torture,  and  intimated  that  he  had  to  say  what  he  did  to  secure 
relief.  Others  said  that  he  had  been  a  drinking,  swearing,  talka- 
tive Southern  sympathizer,  with  a  bad  memory,  when  sober,  of 
what  he  said  when  drunk,  and  he  was  quite  drunk  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  April,  at  Marlborough,  before  he  started  for  home, 
where  he  met  Mrs.  Surratt. 

The  memories  of  my  contact  with  these  witnesses,  without 
whose  testimony  there  was  no  shadow  of  a  case  against  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt, made  the  announcement  of  her  conviction,  and  the  intended 
swift  and  terrible  execution  of  her  sentence  on  the  following  day, 
a  fearful  horror.  I  deemed  it  a  duty  to  devote  every  moment,  up 
to  the  time  she  was  doomed  to  die,  to  an  effort  to  have  her  sen- 
tence commuted.  I  felt  it  was  a  criminal  weakness,  without 
justification  or  precedent  in  this  country  and  age,  to  rush  her  to 
the  scaffold  and  strangle  her  in  haste  upon  questionable  evidence, 
by  a  Commission  whose  legality  had  been  denied  by  the  leading 
jurists  of  the  country. 

I  did  not  sleep  during  the  night  of  July  6,  devoting  most  of  it 
to  writing  earnestly  to  the  President.  I  left  my  home  in  Balti- 
more at  3  A.M.  on  the  7th  and  reached  Washington  by  rail  about 
6  A.M.  I  sought  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair, 
and  found  that  he  was  asleep;  I  sent  him  the  letter  for  the  Pres- 
ident, which  implored  the  commutation  or  suspension  of  the  ter- 
rible sentence  of  death  against  Mrs.  Surratt  until  he  could  hear 
me,  and  urged  that  a  few  days  would  suflSce  to  establish  the 
truth,  with  a  free  hearing,  and  as  she  was  a  woman,  a  mother,  and 
one  whose  previous  life  had  been  without  a  blemish,  justice  could 
not  be  balked  in  any  way  by  a  brief  delay.  Judge  Blair  told  me 
afterward  that  my  letter  reached  the  President  and  his  advisers 
that  fateful  day.  I  found  personal  access  to  those  in  authority 
barred  and  guarded  in  every  way  at  the  White  House  ;  a  hearing 
refused  to  the  daughter  of  the  condemned  woman ;  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  defied;  and  Mrs.  Surratt  a  dangling  corpse  before 
I  turned  homeward. 

While  in  the  Carroll  Prison,  I  recall  the  handcuffing  of  a  wit- 
ness named  Howell,  a  former  blockade-runner,  who  bore  the  irons 
on  his  wrists  for  many  days  in  my  presence.  When  asked  why 
he  was  ironed,  he  replied  :  *'  I  suppose  because  I  won't  say  what 
I  don't  know.    They  wish  to  make  me  criminate  those  that  I 
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know  nothing  against/'  As  soon  as  I  was  released^  I  told  Judge 
Peter  W.  Grain  (yet  living  in  Baltimore)  of  this  treatment  of 
Howell.  Judge  Grain  was  a  pronounced  Unionist ;  he  acted  as 
counsel  for  Howell,  and  at  the  time  denounced  the  outrage  on 
his  client  to  the  authorities.  But  the  purpose  of  such  treatment 
had  been  realized  in  its  effect  upon  others. 

I  was  committed  to,  or,  rather,  put  in,  Garroll  Prison  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1866.  I  was  not  confronted  at  any  time  with  any 
charge,  or  placed  before  any  one  in  authority.  I  remained  there 
thirty-nine  days,  and  was  liberated  as  unceremoniously  as  com- 
mitted, owing  my  release  to  the  kind  and  active  offices  of  the 
Hon.  John  A.  J.  Creswell,  of  Maryland,  who,  with  the  Hon. 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  had  interfered  to  secure  my  liberty. 

When  imprisoned  in  an  upper  garret  room,  as  soon  as  I  could 
procure  pencil  and  paper,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Stanton,  asking 
him  to  release  me  on  a  bond  for  any  amount  he  might  choose  to 
name,  and  permit  me  to  aid  in  securing  the  punishment  of  those 
guilty;  I  told  him  that  a  wife  and  six  children  would  also  be  my 
hostages,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Winter  Davis  and  others,  my  in- 
dorsers;  that,  with  my  influence  over  my  employees,  I  could  reach 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  about  the  terrible  crime  committed 
in  my  house;  that  I  had  every  motive  for  aiding  the  Government 
to  the  uttermost,  etc.  I  wrote  this  letter  on  the  floor — I  had 
neither  chair  nor  table  in  my  room.  The  letter  was  delivered  at 
the  War  Department,  and  is  probably  there  yet,  in  the  archives. 
I  received  no  reply  to  it.  I  then  studied  the  evidence  carefully, 
eager  for  the  truth.  I  had  every  incentive  to  pursue  it,  through 
every  person  and  every  fact  that  I  could  reach.  I  noted  that  the 
prosecution  soon  formulated  a  theory  which  they  would  sustain, 
and  that  some  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  aware  of  what 
they  were  expected  to  prove.  Those  for  the  defence  were  terror- 
ized in  many  ways.  Some  were  imprisoned;  one,  before  alluded 
to,  was  manacled;  others  were  intimidated,  and  made  to  feel  that 
to  testify  in  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  especially,  would  be  un- 
pleasantly resented.  Out  of  these  shameful  circumstances,  I 
extracted  the  following  history  of  Mrs.  Surratt  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  fateful  14th  of  April,  1865,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  literally  true. 

I  premise  this  history  of  a  day  with  the  statement  that  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  se^^^^i  "months  prior  to  March  4,  1865,  had  con- 
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ceired  a  project  to  kidnap  President  Lincoln,  either  at  one  of  the 
theatres  or  in  the  highways  of  the  District,  and  convey  him 
through  soathem  Maryland  to  the  lower  Potomac,  then  across 
into  Virginia  and  into  the  Confederate  lines ;  and  that  he  had 
conspired  with  Payne,  Adzerott,  O'Loughlin,  and  Arnold,  in 
1864,  and  with  John  H.  Sarratt  in  addition  in  1865,  promising 
these  associates  the  aid  of  an  actor.  If  the  capture  was  made  in 
the  theirtre,  all  the  lights  were  to  be  extinguished  by  one  knowing 
how  to  do  it,  and  it  was  arranged,  if  necessary,  to  use  Lloyd's 
house  en  route  to  the  lower  Potomac,  where  they  expected  to 
cross  into  Virginia.  This  conspiracy  failed,  and  the  conspirators 
separated  soon  after  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  Arnold,  O'Loughlin, 
and  Surratt  leaving  Washington.  The  design  of  abducting  the 
President  was  then  finally  abandoned. 

On  the  morning  of  April  14,  1865,  it  was  fully  11  a.m.  when 
John  Wilkes  Booth  came  from  his  chamber  and  entered  the  break- 
fast-room at  the  National  Hotel,  Washington.  He  was  the  last 
man  at  breakfast  that  day;  one  lady  only  was  in  the  room,  finish- 
ing her  morning  meal.  She  knew  him  and  responded  to  his  bow 
of  recognition.  He  breakfasted  leisurely,  left  the  room  when  he 
had  finished,  went  to  the  barber-shop,  and,  after  his  toilet  was 
completed,  walked  out,  and,  stopping  a  few  minutes  at  Pumphrey's 
stables,  near  the  hotel,  he  went  up  Sixth  Street  to  H.  Going  then 
to  Mrs.  Surratt's  dwelling  near  by,  on  H  Street,  he  met  that 
lady,  and  she  told  him  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  Surrattsville  to 
urge  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  her;  that  she  had  a  letter  from  the 
estate  of  Charles  B.  Calvert,  urgently  demanding  settlement  of  a 
debt  due  it;  that  she  had  been  to  church  during  the  morning  (it 
being  Good  Friday),  and  that  Mr.  Weichman  was  to  drive  her  to 
her  country  place,  from  which  she  hoped  to  return  before  night. 
Booth,  knowing  the  people  there  (it  being  probably  a  rendezvous 
intended  to  be  used  by  the  kidnapping  conspirators,  if  suc- 
cessful), sent  a  vague  message  by  her  to  Lloyd.  He  then  left 
her  house,  and  there  is  no  evidence,  save  a  clouded  after-state- 
ment by  Weichman,  controverted  by  other  testimony,  that  he 
was  there  afterwards,  or  ever  again  met  Mrs.  Surratt.  She  went 
to  the  country  with  Weichman,  was  there  some  time,  and  waited 
for  Lloyd.  Before  he  came  hei*  buggy  had  been  turned  city-ward. 
A  spring  was  broken,  affecting  its  security,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Mrs.  Surratt  would  not  have  waited  at  all,  had  it  not  been 
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that  she  wanted  the  wagon  made  strong  enough  to  take  her  back. 
Lloyd  came  at  last,  besotted  and  unfit  to  talk  understandingly,  but 
he  did  fix  the  spring  of  the  buggy  with  a  rope.  When  she  reached 
her  home  in  the  city  with  Weichman,  it  was  about  nine  o'clock. 

When  Booth  left  the  Surratt  house  in  Washington,  on  H 
Street,  on  April  14,  about  mid-day,  he  walked  up  to  Tenth  Street 
and  turned  down  towards  Ford's  Theatre.  A  group  of  young  men 
were  in  front  of  the  theatre  on  Tenth  Street,  near  E.  When  they 
perceived  him  approaching,  one  said,  *'  Here  comes  the  handsom- 
est man  in  Washington '';  and  the  appearance  of  the  youngest  of 
the  Booth  race  justified  the  admiring  words.  He  was  elegantly 
dressed  in  a  dark  suit,  light-drab  overcoat,  hands  gloved,  with  a 
cane  in  one,  a  black  silk  hat,  slightly  tipped,  on  his  head ;  his 
long  hair,  black  to  brightness,  glistened  in  its  sheen,  and  his 
walk,  one  of  easy  swagger,  was  full  of  grace.  He  was  then 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  As  he  passed,  four  out  of  five  on  the 
street  would  turn  to  look  at  him  again, — such  was  his  personal 
magnetism.  The  writer  has  always  maintained  that  Booth  was 
animated  by  a  pride  that  contained  elements  of  insanity,  and 
many  of  his  acquaintances  recognized  this  peculiar  bent. 

It  may  here  be  said  with  propriety  that,  with  his  health, 
youth,  personal  grace,  and  dramatic  inheritance,  he  could  earn, 
in  the  very  alluring  work  of  a  leading  actor,  from  $500  to 
$1,000  per  week  at  that  time.  Yet  the  eccentricity  bom 
within  him  made  him  ambitious,  when  in  a  strange  mood^ 
of  emulating  the  ^' youth  who  fired  the  Ephesian  dome,'' 
or  to  act  the  part  of  Brutus  in  real  life.  His  abduction  plot  was 
a  matured  plan,  conpeived  in  the  fall  of  1864,  brilliant,  daring, 
and  full  of  danger ;  but  it  failed,  and  he  felt  the  mortification  as 
if  it  were  a  sort  of  disgrace.  The  assassination  was  the  Brutus- 
impulse,  and  it  came  to  him  only  on  the  day  of  its  performance,  and 
after  he  learned  of  an  opportunity,  as  may  be  seen  by  what  fol- 
lowed his  arrival  at  the  theatre.  Letters  from  other  cities  were 
waiting  for  him  there  that  day.  He  received  and  read  them  in 
the  front  of  the  building.  He  was  pleasantly  taunted  by  some  of 
his  Union  friends  there  with  the  information  that  the  President 
and  General  Grant  would  both  be  at  the  theatre  that  evening, 
and  one  added  :  ''  General  Lee  will  be  with  them." 

Booth  quickly  responded :  •*  They  won't  parade  Lee  as  the 
Bomans  did  their  captives,  I  hope." 
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The  remark  about  Lee's  coming  was  withdrawn,  but  the  effect 
of  the  information  as  to  President  Lincoln  and  General  Grant  was 
apparent.  Booth  grew  abstracted  and  thoughtful,  and  soon 
departed,  with  the  first  possible  information  he  could  have  had  of 
the  President's  intention  to  visit  the  theatre  that  night.  He  went 
down  Tenth  Street  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He  was  met  there 
by  several  yet  living.  He  spoke  to  John  F.  Goyle  of  Brutus,  as 
he  paused  for  a  moment's  talk.  He  first  went  to  the  Eirkwood 
House  and  sent  his  card  to  Vice-President  Johnson,  inquiring  if 
he  was  disengaged.  The  Vice-President  not  being  in  his  room. 
Booth  sought  and  found  Adzerott  and  Payne,  and  arranged  to 
meet  them  both  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Herndon  House.  He  then 
probably  went  to  Grover's  (now  the  National)  Theatre,  as  Pum- 
phrey  testifies,  and  wrote  a  communication  for  the  National 
Intelligencer.  From  Pumphrey's  stable  he  took  a  horse  at  4  or 
4:30  P.M.  to  find  Herold,  whom  he  wanted  as  a  guide.  He 
observed  Matthews,  the  actor,  walking,  as  he  (Booth)  was  riding 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and,  hailing  him,  gave  the  statement 
for  publication  to  him,  with  instructions.  Matthews  burnt  the 
package  that  night  to  avoid  possible  crimination.  After  he  found 
Herold  and  conferred  with  him.  Booth  rode  to  the  Herndon  House 
and  met  Payne  and  Adzerott,  and  from  there  went  to  the  rear  of 
the  theatre,  reaching  it  between  8:30  and  9  p.m.,  as  several  wit- 
nesses testified.  There  he  left  his  horse  to  go  to  the  front  of  the 
house. 

At  10:20  he  assassinated  President  Lincoln.  In  jumping 
from  the  private  box,  in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  to  the 
stage,  he  fractured  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  shin-bone  of 
his  right  leg.  He  hopped  on  one  foot  to  the  rear  door,  had  much 
difficulty  in  mounting  his  horse  on  account  of  the  great  agony  the 
fracture  caused^  but  finally  did  so,  and  escaped  from  the  city. 
Intense  suffering  and  a  fall  from  his  horse  forced  him  to  go  out  of 
the  nearest  path  of  escape  to  procure  the  medical  aid  of  Dr.  Mudd, 
whom  he  knew,  and  to  that  act  alone  the  physician  owes  his  in- 
volvement Otherwise,  Booth  would  have  pursued  the  direct 
route  to  the  lower  Potomac. 

A  thorough  sifting  of  all  the  evidence  published  by  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  indorsed  by  Judge-Advocate-General 
Holt,  certified  to  by  Special  Judge-Advocate  Burnett  as  to  its 
*'  faithfulness  and  accuracy,''  will  practically  sustain  this  account 
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of  the  movements  of  Mrs.  Sarratt  up  to  9  p.m.,  and  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth  up  to  10:20  p.m.,  on  April  14,  1866.  This  book, 
80  carefully  prepared  under  Judge  Holt's  own  supervision,  and 
every  line  scrutinized  by  his  assistant.  Colonel  Burnett,  does  not 
mention  or  record^  in  any  way,  "  the  recommendation  of  mefcy,'* 
which  was  just  as  much  due  to  the  accuracy  of  history,  due  to 
the  world,  due  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  as  it  was  due  to 
President  Johnson  on  the  5th  of  July,  1865.  It  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission.  Its 
omission  in  the  publication  is,  however,  in  keeping  with  its  sup- 
pression at  the  White  House  ;  in  keeping  with  a  large  majority 
of  the  rulings  of  the  Commission  adverse  to  its  unfortunate  vic- 
tim ;  in  keeping  with  the  insult  put  upon  the  distinguished 
counsel,  the  Hon.  Beverdy  Johnson,  when  he  volunteered  to 
defend  Mrs.  Surratt.  This  book  also,  in  its  account  of  the  death 
of  Booth,  graphically  told  by  Conger,  describes  minutely  articles 
found  upon  his  person,  with  one  exception — ^some  photographs, 
which  indicated  much  as  evidence  of  some  of  his  Washington  ac- 
quaintances. This  was  also  a  suppression  with  a  purpose. 
«  There  is  now  to  be  considered  the  question  whether  John 
Wilkes  Booth — a  young  man  of  the  personal  attractiveness  already 
described,  of  a  family  of  great  professional  distinction,  with  the 
world  before  him,  of  undaunted  courage,  liberal  with  his  purse  to 
profuseness,  eloquent  and  persuasive  with  his  tongue — was  not 
the  very  man  to  lead  Payne  and  others  into  a  conspiracy  to  ab- 
duct the  ruler  of  a  great  Nation  and  to  carry  him  into  captivity. 
To  them,  ardent  sympathizers  with  the  South  as  they  all  were,  the 
plot  was  full  of  fascination  and  seemed  within  accomplishment. 
If  successful,  it  would  have  startled  the  world  and  made  heroes 
of  those  participating  in  it.  Both  of  the  theatres  in  Washington 
were  considered  favorable  places  to  make  the  capture  at  night ; 
and  after  a  rush  from  the  city  and  down  through  the  peninsula, 
if  uninterrupted,  day-break  would  have  found  them  across  the 
river  and  within  the  Confederate  lines.  It  was  also  planned  to 
make  the  capture  either  on  the  4th  of  March  or  as  near  it  as 
possible,  and  on  the  street,  if  opportunity  permitted. 

Booth's  alleged  cause  for  conspiring  to  abduct  was  to  force,  if 
successful,  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  quoted  to  his  followers 
how  it  had  been  done  in  past  ages,  and,  in  his  talk  among  his 
acquaintances,  the  only  time  he  exhibited  feeling  was  when  criti- 
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cising  the  National  authorities  for  refusing  to  exchange.  He 
blinded  Mrs.  Surratt  entirely  as  to  his  plotting  with  her  son;  his 
position,  means,  and  pleasant  manners  evidently  won  her  admira- 
tion and  confidence;  she  was  proud  of  such  a  visitor,  and  at  her 
house  he  could  confer  in  a  secluded  room,  with  impunity,  with  his 
confederates,  without  her  dreaming  of  his  ultimate  purpose.  It 
was  well  known  to  her  that  at  the  hotel  his  associations  were  the 
very  best.  He  could  learn  from  Weichman,  at  Eer  house,  he 
being  employed  as  a  clerk  und^r  Colonel  Hoffman,  the  commis- 
sioner of  prisoners  of  war,  their  locality,  number,  etc.,  without 
suspicion.  It  is  a  matter  of  unpublished,  but  easily-proved,  his- 
tory that  Booth's  associates  in  crime,  whether  in  the  projected  ab- 
duction or  the  assassination,  denied  most  solemnly  that  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt had  any  part  whatever  in  the  plot  to  abduct;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  warned,  over  and  over  again,  to  keep  all 
knowledge  of  it  from  her.  Asseverations  were  made  also  by  those 
who  were  executed,  on  the  day  of  their  death,  of  her  entire  inno- 
cence of  their  crime.  Arnold  and  O'Loughlin,  before  going  to 
the  Dry  Tortugas,  protested  that  she  was  not  known  in  any  way 
in  the  conspiracy  to  capture  and  convey  to  Virginia  the  person  of 
the  President. 

I  now  wish  to  advert  to  Judge  Holt,  not  in  the  bitterness  and 
vehemence  of  despair  that  he  betrays  in  his  letters  published  in 
The  Review  for  July,  1888,  denouncing  the  ex-President, 
with  whom  he  found  much  pleasure  at  one  time,  and  adversely 
criticising  two  others  almost  as  conspicuously  prominent  in  the 
military  trials  of  1865 — the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Attorney 
General,  neither  of  whom,  although  they  were  friends  of  his  and 
bitterly  antagonistic  to  ex-President  Johnson,  would  bear  witness 
that  the  Judge- Advocate  did  submit  to  the  President  a  recommend- 
ation of  mercy,  which  was  signed  by  five  members  of  the  Military 
Commission.  I  have  near  me  the  book  before  alluded  to,  entitled 
"  The  Trial  of  the  Conspirators,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Benn. 
Pittman,  Recorder  of  the  Commission,  published  by  permission  of 
J.  Holt,  Judge-Advocate  General,  June  30th,  1865,  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  superintendence  of  Col. 
H.  L.  Burnett,  who  will  be  responsible  to  Judge  Joseph  Holt,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice,  for  its  entire  accuracy."  It  was 
so  published,  including,  as  was  promised,  the  entire  proceed- 
ings,   the    findings,   and   the   sentences;    but    it    contains,  I 
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must  say  again^  no  mention  whatever  of  the  petition  which 
Judge  Holt  declares  (page  88^  July  Review)  that  he  did 
present  to  the  President^  *' signed  by  five  members  of  the 
Military  Commission/'  asking  clemency  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Surratt, 
That  petition^  left  with  Judge  Holt^ — an  addition  to  the  very 
findings  of  the  Commission  ordered  to  be  attached  to  them, — 
which  he  says,  he  did  present  to  the  President  on  July  5th,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  printed  record  of  the  trial,  which  was  not  issued 
from  the  press  until  October,  1865, — seventy-five  days  after  Mrs. 
Surratt  was  strangled.  The  world  hardly  knew  in  the  seven 
years  which  followed,  up  to  1872,  that  she  had  been  recommended 
in  any  way  to  mercy,  and  is  yet  (1888)  in  jgrave  doubt  whether 
President  Johnson  ever  read  the  recommendation.  A  Commis- 
sion advised  by  Judge  Holt  condemned  her ;  a  President  and 
Cabinet,  practically  influenced  and  advised  by  Judge  Holt, 
hanged  her,  with  less  than  two  days^  notice.  The  very  man  of 
God  who  shrived  her  soul  for  eternity  was  said  to  be  constrained 
to  promise  that  she  should  not  communicate  with  the  world.  As 
the  poor  martyr  walked  in  her  shroud  to  the  scaffold,  it  is  also 
said  that  she  begged  the  ministering  priest  by  her  side  to  let  her 
tell  the  people* 'she  was  innocenf  She  was  told  that  "the 
church  was  permitted  only  to  prepare  her  soul  for  eternity ;  that 
already  she  was  dead  to  all  else/' 

I  was  present  at  the  trials  before  the  Military  Commission.  I 
recall  poor  Spangler,  as  innocent  as  Judge  Holt  "  of  any  guilty 
knowledge,'*  manacled  while  on  trial,  and  it  was  known  that  he 
was  hooded  when  first  arraigned  before  them.  I  can  now  read 
the  words  of  that  grand  old  jurist,  Eeverdy  Johnson,  when  he 
cites  the  authority  of  an  English  jurist.  Lord  Holt,  who,  hearing 
the  clanking  of  fetters  in  couit,  said  :  '*  Let  them  be  instantly 
knocked  off.  When  prisoners  are  tried,  they  should  stand  at  their 
ease."  I  saw  Mrs.  Surratt  totter,  as  if  fettered,  to  her  seat  in  the 
dock,  and  I  remember  reading  in  the  Washington  Star  and  the 
Baltimore  American  that  her  ankles  were  fettered.  I  saw  all  the 
others  in  conspicuous  irons  at  the  trial.  I  know  that  the  great  rep- 
resentative Maryland  lawyer,  who  had  been  Senator,  Attorney 
General  and  Minister  to  England,  was  told  that  he  was  not  quali- 
fied to  pleaid  for  a  helpless  woman  from  his  own  State.  I  recall 
his  sturdy,  manly  ^lare  at  the  Court,  which  he  afterwards  pro- 
nounced ''  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  disqualified"  to  try  any 
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one.  I  heard^  within  the  same  year^  Henry  Winter  Davis  say 
that  Mr.  Johnson  was  never  nearer  right  than  when  he  denied 
the  Commission  legal  jurisdiction  or  existence.  With  these 
memories.  Judge  Joseph  Holt's  statements  of  what  is  '*  due  to  the 
right" — in  his  Speed  letters — amaze  me. 

I  am  a  mere  layman,  unlettered  in  law,  except  what  I  have 
studied  in  this  case.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  speak  what  I  deem 
the  truth  for  the  memory  of  a  lady  whom  I  only  saw  thrice  in  my 
life — each  time  in  prison — and  of  whom  I  never  heard  until  her 
great  trouble.  I  am  not  of  her  church  or  her  people  iu  any  way; 
but  I  recall  a  Commission  that  was  advised  by  Judge  Holt,  which 
caused  her  to  be  strangled  until  dead,  and  with  many  facts  still 
untold,  I  am  striving  in  my  humble  way  to  do  justice  to  her 
memory.  I  would  that  it  were  possible  now  to  have  her  trial  re- 
viewed by  a  fit  tribunal.  Enough  witnesses  are  living  yet  to 
secure  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It 
is  far  more  important  to  history  that  Mrs.  Surratt  should  be  vin- 
dicated before  the  world  than  that  Judge  Holt  should  be  excul- 
pated from  his  share  in  her  hanging,  for  which  exculpation  he 
begged  so  piteously  from  Attomey-Qeneral  Speed.  The  living 
can  write  and  talk,  but  the  dead  must  depend  on  the  supreme 
right  of  legal  justice  either  to  justify  or  condemn  their  fate. 

John  T.  Ford. 
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Is  TRUTH  ever  a  debtor  to  falsehood  ?  Are  reforms  ever  pro- 
moted by  exaggeration^  misrepresentation,  or  deliberate  untrath  ? 
On  first  thought — no.  On  reflection — ^yes.  History  afltans  this, 
and  philosophy  explains  it.  Indeed,  no  reformation  can  be  cited, 
whether  in  law,  custom,  morals,  or  religion,  which  has  not  been 
largely  indebted  to  fanatical  leaders  who,  by  as  much  as  they  were 
so,  were  beyond  and  largely  outside  of  the  realm  of  truth.  Free 
trade  had  its  Gobden,  religion  its  Luther,  emancipation  its  John 
Brown,  and  temperance  has  its  Matthew  and  its  Dow. 

Philosophy  explains  these  facts.  The  inertia  of  the  human 
mind  and  soul  is  immense.  Absorbed  as  men  are  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  in  the  gratification  of  passion  and  appetite,  in  the 
thousand  aims  of  life,  their  attention  to  existing  evils  can  with 
difficulty  be  aroused.  Still  harder  is  it  to  initiate  reform ;  harder 
yet  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Not  until  a  cause  finds  fanat- 
ical advocates,  who  can  look  but  one  way,  see  only  one  goal, 
put  aside  everything — even  truth  itself — ^to  reach  it,  and  thus 
arouse  discussion  and  opposition,  can  a  reform  make  notable  pro- 
gress.   And  thus  truth  becomes  a  debtor  to  falsehood. 

Barely,  if  ever,  are  these  avant  couriers  right  either  in  the 
principles  they  advocate,  or  in  the  means  they  employ  to  estab- 
lish them.  In  time,  the  world  moves  forward  toward  them ; 
sometimes  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  them  ;  perhaps  even  beyond 
them.  But  if  it  ever  occupies  their  ground,  it  is  not  for  their 
reasons.  Such  men  are  as  narrow  in  their  views  as  they  are  in- 
tense in  their  purposes.  Like  red-hot  pokers,  they  bum  their 
way  where  broader  natures  would  fail  to  penetrate.  But  the 
holes  they  make  are  small.  Still,  when  their  cause  is  good,  we 
must  applaud  them  for  the  results  which,  without  their  aid, 
would  fail  of  accomplishment. 
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It  is  thus  we  regard  those  who  would  rally  the  world  to  tern- 
perance  reform  under  the  banners  of  total  abstinence.  They  are 
fighting  a  hideous  evil,  they  are  leading  the  '^forlorn  hope''  in 
conflict  with  it,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  which  has  come, 
and  is  to  come  from  their  eflforts,  we  accord  them  hearty  applause, 
and  cordially  second  their  aims. 

But  yet  temperance  is  the  true  doctrine,  and  total  abstinence 
is  fanatical  error.  Alcohol  is  not,  in  all  its  forms,  and  every- 
where, and  under  all  circumstances,  an  evil.  On  the  contrary, 
not  seldom  it  is  a  benefit  and  not  an  insignificant  one.  Can  it 
injure  this  reform  to  state  this  ?  to  prove  it  ?  Can  it  hinder 
the  coming  of  the  millennium  of  temperance  by  an  hour  ?  If 
we  thought  so,  not  a  line  would  we  trace.  But  it  cannot  be. 
For  on  whatever  basis  of  law  or  custom  the  world  finally  rests  as 
regards  this  question,  it  must  be  that  which  is  supported  by  the 
exact  truth,  and  not  by  fanatical  falsehood.  To  every  philosophic 
mind,  the  very  fact  that  the  pioneers  of  this  reform  insist  upon 
their  peculiar  views  and  methods  is  d  priori  proof  that  they  are 
untrue  and  impracticable. 

But  broad  views  of  this  subject  are  out  of  place  here,  since  the 
editor  of  this  Review  has  asked  me  to  speak  to  only  a  single  phase 
of  it — viz.,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  alcohol.  Our  query,  then,  is. 
Does  alcohol,  in  its  various  forms,  bear  the  same  relation  to  all 
men,  affect  all  alike,  produce  in  all  identical  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  results  f  And  the  reply  must  be.  Surely  not.  Are  we 
misstating  when  we  attribute  different  views  to  abstinence  advo- 
cates ?  Do  they  not,  with  their  favorite  physiologist,  Richard- 
son, at  their  head,  represent  alcohol  in  all  its  forms,  to  be  every- 
where and  under  all  circumstances  poisonous  to  the  human  race  f 
Do  they  not  hold  that,  if  every  substance  containing  it  were  at 
once  and  forever  annihilated,  mankind  would  reap  benefit  only, 
and  injury  in  no  particular  ?  Overlooking  all  other  causal  factors, 
'  do  they  not  constantly  attribute  to  its  pathogenetic  infiuence  a 
multitude  of  diseases  which  are  by  no  means  exclusively  found  in 
drunkards  ?  These  are  mere  samples  of  their  many  exaggerations 
and  perversions  of  fact.  Have  any  of  them  faced  about  and 
studied,  with  and  through  the  eyes  of  practical  physicians,  the 
possible  benefit  of  a  proper,  rational  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  f 

Let  us  first  consider  the  pathological  effects  of  alcoholf    We 
shall  find  them  far  from  uniform.      Not  seldom,  as  is  the  cnse 
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with  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  arsenic,  and  other  substances,  the  human 
system  gradually  becomes  accustomed  to  alcohol  and  tolerant  of 
its  presence.  If  consumed  in  moderate  quantities,  ana  in  its  milder 
forms,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  is  capable  of  producing 
any  disease  in  the  majority  of  indiyiduals.  Indeed,  with  much 
reason,  it  may  be  claimed  that  it  sometimes  prevents  disease.  It  is 
doubtless  true,  however,  that,  in  moderate  quantities,  even  wine  and 
beer,  and,  much  more,  distilled  spirits,  do  produce  certain  forms 
of  both  functional  and  organic  diseases,  in  many  instances.  Prom- 
inent among  these,  and  best  authenticated,  is  that  class  of  dis- 
eases the  essential  feature  of  which  is  an  increase  or  hardening 
or  thickening  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  various  organs.  But  the 
list  of  pathological  changes  attributed,  with  more  or  less  (often 
less)  reason,  to  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  is  too  extensive  for 
even  enumeration  here.  If  we  are  to  believe  some  pathologists, 
there  is  no  known  poison  which  is  responsible  for  such  a  number 
of  organic  changes. 

It  should  give  us  pause,  however,  when  we  remember  in  how 
many  instances  men  consume  alcohol  in  large  quantities,  and  in 
its  most  pernicious  forms,  during  many  years,  and  yet  survive  to 
a  green  old  age.  One  may  find  examples  of  this  sort  in  every 
community,  and  not  seldom  cases  of  almost  unparalleled  longevity 
in  drunkards  are  recorded  in  the  public  press.  On  this  very  day 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  TribuTie  narrates  the 
following  history  :  M.  Dronin  was  born  in  Brittany,  as  at- 
tested by  a  Navy-Office  certificate,  in  1787.  He  has  just 
died  by  accident  while  intoxicated.  He  was  wont  regu- 
larly to  consume  a  bottle  of  wine  with  his  dinner, 
and  follow  that  meal  with  a  glass  of  brandy.  According  to  his  own 
testimony,  he  "  never  knew  one  of  his  ancestors  who  was  not  fond 
of  cider  brandy.*^  He  also  affirmed  that  he  "  always  went  to  bed 
partially  intoxicated.^'  It  is  added  that  the  physicians  who  made 
the  autopsy  were  astonished  at  the  soundness  of  his  organs,  and 
stated  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  accident,  he  might  have 
lived  twenty  years  longer.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  newspaper 
account  and  may,  therefore,  be  unreliable,  but,  in  view  of  num- 
erous similar  histories,  it  is  also  quite  possibly  true. 

But  such  facts  give  no  pause  to  some  pathologists.    They  go 

right  on  attributing  the  majority  of  lesions  found  in  the  bodies 

nnkards  to  alcohol  exclusively.     If  scleroses,  fatty  degener- 
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ations,  etc.^  were  not  reasonably  frequent  in  sober  men,  and 
these  forms  of  disease  were  always  found  in  inebriates,  their  con- 
clusions would  have  more  weight.  That  alcohol  does  produce  or- 
ganic diseases  is  highly  probable ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
quite  certain.  But  surely  this  does  not  warrant  an  entire  dis- 
regard of  all  other  causes,  nor  the  selection  of  this  one 
with  such  confidence  in  each  indiyidual  case.  Other 
wiseacres  have  found  in  vaccination  the  origin  of  nearly 
every  disease.  Others  still,  with  equal  vigor,  curse  tobacco.  But 
logical  minds  must  class  them  all  together  as  cranky  and  fanatical. 
Surely  if  men  composed  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone,  like  their  - 
fellows,  can  drink  distilled  liquors  freely  and  steadily  for  fifty, 
sixty,  seventy  years,  and  finally  die,  like  few  others,  of  old  age, 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  there  must  be  exaggeration 
somewhere  as  to  the  pathogenetic  effects  of  alcohol. 

Probably  those  diseases  named  above  and  a  few  others  are 
justly  and  largely  attributable  to  alcohol.  Aiid  if  so,  its  pa- 
thogenetic powers,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  poisons,  are 
exceedingly  multifarious.  Original  hereditary  influences,  variety 
of  employment,  the  rapid  elimination  of  this  substance  by  the 
emunctories,  and  established  tolerance,  count  for  much  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  variety  of  results ;  but,  even  so,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  no  other  drug  can  be  named  the 
pathogenetic  effects  of  which  are  so  diverse,  and  which  yet 
not  seldom  fails  to  show  itself  nocuous  at  alL  It  may  justly 
be  claimed,  however,  that  in  the  sedentary,  and,  therefore, 
bilious,  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  most  constant,  while  in  those 
of  nervous  temperament,  brain  diseases  are  most  common. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  alcohol  is  least  injurious  to  men  of 
lymphatic  temperament — slow,  heavy,  unexcitable  samples  of 
humanity  who  seem  to  need  some  whip  to  wake  them  up.  Many 
such  absorb  large  quantities  of  stimulants  with  as  little  visible 
effect  as  water,  and  upon  such  it  produces  its  minimum  of  evil, 
as  well  as  its  maximum  of  benefit.  When  one  of  such  tempera- 
ment leads  an  active,  out-of-door  life,  which  necessitates  rapid 
breathing,  profuse  perspiration,  etc.,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  a  moderate  use  of  stimulants  is  not  a 
physical  blessing,  prolonging  and  enriching  life,  as  well  as  pre- 
venting disease  rather  than  producing  it. 

But  if  the  physical  results  of  alcohol  are  varied,  much  more 
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diverse  are  its  effects  upon  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  man. 
Indeed^  they  are  as  multiform  as  man  himself.  One  general 
classification  only  is  possible.  Certain  individuals  (fortunately, 
the  small  minority)  are  always  pleasurably  afFected  by  stimulants. 
Each  successive  dose  arouses  in  them  increased  exhilaration,  and 
when  intoxication  supervenes,  their  sensationd  are  delightful. 
Their  every .  sense  is  exalted ;  they  fancy  themselves  endued 
with  every  gift — with  all  power  and  possession.  As 
is  often  remarked,  these  are  generally  men  of  the 
most  brilliant  intellect,  and  of  the  most  charming  moral  quali- 
ties. Once  led  captive  by  alcohol,  these  unfortunates  seldom 
have  sufficient  power  of  will  to  refrain  from  renewed  indulgence. 
No  moral  considerations  avail  to  restrain  them,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  yield  wholly,  finally,  and  fatally  to  the  tempter. 
For  such  men  total  abstinence  is  the  only  refuge.  Such  an  one 
was  Oough,  the  celebrated  temperance  advocate,  who,  from  the 
day  of  his  reformation  until  his  death,  was  consciously  and  immi- 
nently in  danger  of  relapse  into  his  former  vice,  and  only  kept 
from  it  by  a  powerful  will,  aided  by  strong  religious  sentiment. 

Upon  the  large  majority  of  men  the  effects  of  alcohol,  taken 
to  intoxication,  are  clearly  and  essentially  different ;  although  at 
first  exhilarated,  repeated  indulgence  brings  drowsiness,  dulness 
of  apprehension,  ansBsthesia,  vertigo,  nausea,  and  vomiting — in 
short,  bodily  and  mental  symptoms  which  are  excessively  disa- 
greeable. Of  this  class  very  few  become  drunkards,  and  those  are 
men  to  whom  anaesthesia  becomes  desirable  as  a  temporary  refuge 
fr6m  bodily  pain  or  mental  distress.  Herein  lies  the  sole  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  drunkards  to  moderate 
and  habitual  drinkers  remains  so  small.  And  hence  most  largely 
and  influentially  the  salvation  of  the  world  from  this  fearful  vice. 

The  influence  of  heredity  upon  intemperance  is  a  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  study,  and  one,  as  yet,  but  little  exploited. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  intelligent  student  that,  in  the 
whole  range  of  aetiology,  no  factor  has  anything  like  so  powerful 
and  extensive  an  influence  as  heredity.  Were  it  not  so,  natural 
selection  and  environment  would  soon  so  differentiate  mankind 
as  to  people  the  world  with  monsters.  What  our  ancestors  have 
inherited  of  tendencies  to  disease,  of  longevity  or  brevity  of  ex- 
istence, of  mental  or  moral  characteristics,  they  transmit  with 
i*^'  ■  ^1  of    certainty   and    precision    to   their    descen- 
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dants.  To  some  extent,  also^  doabtless,  they  endow  us  with  what 
they  have  become  by  the  influence  of  habit  during  their  own 
lives.  Thus  drunkards  beget  drunkards  or  progeny  predisposed 
to  inebriety  or  to  some  other  form  of  disease.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  be  upon  our  guard  here^  for  I  think  the  influence  of  habit 
upon  the  individual  and  his  progeny  is  currently  supposed  to  ex- 
tend too  deeply  and  widely.  It  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of 
inebriates  can  be  shown  to  have  had  drunken  ancestors.  But  to 
assume  that  this  relation  is  the  sole  determining  factor  in  the 
statistical  result  is  plainly  a  non  sequitur  and  is  against  evidence. 

To  make  such  a  claim  is  to  ignore  all  the  other  causes  which 
tendto  induce  inebriety,  and  which  are  many  and  powerful !  Were 
it  true,  as  is  too  commonly  assumed,  what  a  state  of  things  might 
we  expect  in  countries  where  the  use  of  even  the  stronger  kinds 
of  alcoholic  beverages  haa  been  and  is  almost  universal.  For 
example,  during  the  last  century  the  consumption  of  rum  in  the 
New  England  States  was  enormous,  compared  with  what  it  now 
is.  Its  use  might  be  said  to  have  been  universal.  At  the  convo- 
'cations  of  the  clergy,  in  the  fields  of  the  farmer,  at  every  wedding 
and  funeral,  rum  was  an  essential  and  unfailing  beverage.  Those 
who  abstained  from  its  use  were  marked  exceptions.  For  cen- 
turies the  Scotch  peasantry,  as  well  as  many  of  the  higher 
classes,  have  been  regular  and  constant  consumers  of  whiskey. 
But  in  neither  of  these  countries  has  the  number  of  inebriates 
increased  as  it  should  have  done,  did  habits  like  these  modify 
heredity  so  profoundly  as  some  philosophers  would  have  us 
believe.  Out  of  six  hundred  inmates  of  the  Kings  County  In- 
ebriates' Home,  nearly  one-half  are  reported  as  having  had 
inebriate  ancestors.  And  forthwith  the  conclusion  is  jumped  at 
that  heredity  of  drunkeiiness,  in  this  proportion,  is  proven.  But 
this  proposition  cannot  be  accepted  by  any  logical  mind.  It 
proves  too  much  to  be  true.  Did  space  permit,  a  profitable  com- 
parison might  here  be  drawn  between  the  influence  of  heredity 
and  that  of  habit.  But  this  and  other  cognate  points  of  great 
interest  must  be  neglected. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking,  however,  that  no  branch  of 
science  is  so  untrustworthy  as  aetiology.  The  moment  men  begin 
to  talk  of  cause  and  efFect,  they  seem  to  take  leave  of  logic  and 
even  of  common-sense.  In  no  respect  is  mentality  more  barbaric. 
To  the  mind  of  the  simple  Indian  there  was  a  dkect  causal  rela- 
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tion  between  the  will  of  Golambus  and  the  eclipse  which  followed. 
And  stilly  in  the  noonday  of  civilization^  even  intelligent  and 
educated  men  are  far  from  emancipation  in  this  regard.  They 
mast  find  a  cause  for  effect^  and  often  they  thus  link  together  the 
most  distant  and  incongruous  things. 

One  other  idiosyncrasy  of  alcohol  is  noteworthy.  "  In  vino 
Veritas  '^  is  an  ancient  saw,  and  it  contains  truth.  But  it  is  only 
a  semi-truth  after  all.  The  '^  Autocrat  **  says  that  every  man 
contains  a  trinity — the  real  John,  John  as  he  appears  to  himself, 
and  John  as  he  appears  to  others.  Now,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  intoxication,  the  real  John  is  very 
apf  to  appear.  Alcohol  anaesthetizes  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body.  And  as,  one  by  one,  environing  restraints 
lose  their  influence,  the  true  mental  and  moral  character- 
istics of  the  man  appear.  The  lecherous  becomes  unchaste; 
the  generous,  prodigal;  the  brave,  reckless;  the  cunning,  treach- 
erous; the  sentimental,  maudlin.  But  when  intoxication  becomes 
fully  developed,  there  is  little  except  the  animal  left;  not  enough, 
often,  to  make  a  decent  dog. 

When  the  drunkard  is  also  a  dipsomaniac, — that  is,  when  his 
brain  is  really  diseased, — then  intoxication  renders  him  a  mad- 
man— indeed^  furious,  destructive,  murderous.  Nothing  is  more 
awful  to  the  intelligent  drunkard,  when  he  has  become  sober,  than 
the  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  his  nature  as  developed  by  a 
debauch.  If,  then,  the  proverb  be  true,  it  can  only  be  so  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  intoxication  :  when  reason  has  been  dethroned, 
and  passion  is  crowned,  falsitas  has  usurped  the  place  of  Veritas. 
We  hear  much  of  dipsomania,  but  few  seem  to  comprehend  its 
true  signification.  By  some,  considerable  doubt  is  expressed  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  disease.  They  regard  it  as  a  mere  pathological 
hypothesis  or  invention  of  physicians  in  palliation  of  crime.  By 
the  intemperate,  it  is  seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  indulgence  in 
their  vicious  habits. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Mason,  consulting  physician  to  the  Kings  County 
Inebriates'  Home,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  experts  on 
alcoholism  in  America,  defines  dipsomania  as  ''an  irresistible 
craving  for  alcohol  in  some  form,  and  that  to  intoxica- 
tion.'^  Like  all  other  manias,  it  is  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced, is  marked  from  sanity  by  no  definite  line,  and  is 
simply  a  convenient,  proper,  and  necessary  title  for  a  disease 
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of  which  no  well-informed  and  candid  mind  can  deny  the 
existence.  All  acknowledge  that  there  are  persons  sane  and  per- 
sons insane.  Bat  the  fact  that  not  a  few  are  so  near  the  arbitrary 
boundary  between  these  classes  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  as 
to  their  sanity,  furnishes  no  vtUid  reason  why  such  a  distinction 
should  not  be  regarded  as  both  proper  and  necessary,  either  as  re- 
gards mental  philosophy  or  moral  responsibility.  Dr.  Mason,  in  a 
monograph  upon  this  disease,  holds  that  there  are  three  causes  for 
its  development. 

1.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  habit  of  intoxication  in  a  m^n 
otherwise  healthy  and  of  sound  heredity.  He  allows,  howeyer, 
that  authorities  differ  on  this  point,  and  concedes  that  it  is  an 
open  question. 

2.  Dipsomania  may  be  caused  by  sunstroke,  by  cerebral  con- 
cussion, or  by  cerebral  disease. 

3.  Most  dipsomaniacs  are  found  among  those  who  have  a  his- 
tory of  inebriety,  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  other  neuroses  in  the 
direct  line  of  descent,  or  in  collateral  branches,  or  both,  who  in- 
herit a  weak  nervous  organization,  and  become  dipsomaniacs, 
not  from  habit  or  choice,  but  from  necessity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  point,  he  is  supported  by  a  long 
array  of  English  and  Continental  authorities  of  great  learning  and 
experience.  The  sole  question,  then,  and  one  which  Dr.  Mason 
concedes  to  be  an  open  one,  is  whether  this  disease  may  be 
acquired  by  an  entirely  sound  and  healthful  man.  In  his  opin- 
ion, this  may  be  the  case.  This  is  a  most  important  question. 
For  if  his  opinion  be  accepted,  many  a  criminal  now  in  prison, 
and  many  another  whose  crime  has  been  expiated  upon  the  gal- 
lows,  properly  is,  or  was,  rather,  a  subject  for  an  asylum  for  the 
insane. 

Such  a  doctrine  ought  not  to  be  accepted  without  the  most 
clear  and  decisive  evidence  of  its  accuracy — evidence  which  surely 
does  not  now  exist,  and  which,  probably,  can  never  be  furnished. 
Society  cannot  afford  to  believe  that  habitual  inebriety  furnishes 
any  excuse  for  crime  or  any  favorable  modification  of  responsi- 
bility. Indeed,  quite  the  contrary  has  been  and  should  be  the 
decision  of  courts  and  juries.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
there  is  much  danger  in  this  direction. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  any  twelve  men  that  the  drunken 
criminal  is  irresponsible,  whatever  may  have  been  his  heredity. 
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and  eyen  though  ho  may  have  been  the  yictim  of  accident,  like 
those  mentioned,  preyious  to  the  formation  of  the  drinking 
habit.  So  that,  for  the  present,  at  least,  this  question  may 
safely  be  relegated  to  the  scientists  for  discussion. 

I  haye  elsewHere*  and  at  some  length  considered  one  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  alcohol.  Others  also  might  be  mentioned. 
For  example,  it  is  well  known  that,  of  a  number  of  children  in- 
heriting phthisis,  those  who  are  assisted  by  alcohol  are  often  en- 
abled to  pass  the  critical  period  when  this  disease  is  wont  to  de- 
yelop,  and  thus  avoid  it  altogether.  Nor  is  it  doubtful  that,  among 
those  in  mercantile  life  who  pursue  their  business  with  such 
unremitting  attention  as  is  necessary  to  success  in  Ameri- 
can cities,  there  are  many  who  might  escape  early  collapse 
under  the  enormous  loads  they  carry,  if  they  would  renounce 
their  total-abstinence  principles  and  practices,  and  partake 
of  wine  with  their  meals.  They  would  eat  less,  digest 
better,  carry  fewer  worries  to  their  beds,  and  so  be  better  able  to 
endure  a  life  which  moves  at  a  faster  rate  and  higher  pressure 
than  any  other  on  the  globe.  To  some  of  them,  the  nervous  na- 
tures especially,  and  to  the  class  of  individuals  named  above,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  would  prove  disastrous.  But,  just  as 
surely,  twice  that  number  would  be  saved  from  premature  graves 
or  the  worse  fate  of  insanity.  Every  intelligent  man  can  and 
should  either  settle  this  matter  deliberately  for  himself,  or  act 
upon  the  advice  of  some  broad-minded  and  experienced  physician. 

W.  S.  Searle,  M.  D. 

*See  North  Amxrioan  Revisw,  August,  1887,  '*  Sedentary  Men  and  Stimnlanta^" 
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BY  THE  HON.  JONATHAN    CHACE^   EX-UNITED    STATES    SENATOR 
FROM  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Upon  my  recent  resignation  from  the  United  States  Senate,  a 
Washington  correspondent  sent  a  communication  to  his  news- 
paper saying  that  I  had  resigned  because  the  compensation  was  too 
small.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  state- 
ment is  a  fabrication,  without  the  least  foundation.  In  connec- 
tion with  that  statement  was  published  part  of  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Piatt  in  the  Senate  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  compensation 
of  Senators.  While  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  deny  the  state- 
ments of  anonymous  newspaper  men,  this  circumstance  furnishes 
a  conyenient  text  upon  which  to  construct  an  article  upon  the 
subject. 

The  history  of  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers is  curious.  In  1873  an  act  was  passed  increasing  these  sala- 
ries from  five  thousand  dollars  to  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum.  The  law  was  retroactive,  going 
back  two  years  in  its  operation.  Immediately  the  newspaper 
press  all  over  the  land  set  up  a  universal  howl.  Day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week,  hundreds  of  presses  poured  forth 
a  flood  of  indignant  condemnation.  Legislators  who  would 
have  spumed,  as  the  plague,  an  unworthy  motive,  who  had  led 
spotless  lives,  and  whose  names  were  the  synonyms  of  integrity 
and  uprightness,  foand  themselves  satirized  and  mocked  at  in  the 
daily  papers  as  thieves.  This  was  pointed  at  as  evidence  of  the 
decadence  of  moral  fibre  in  public  men  ;  a  new  and  startling  evi- 
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dence  of  the  growing  greed  for  pelf  which  had  at  last  invaded  the 
temple  of  liberty  itself^  and  corrupted  the  fonntain-head  of  the 
Nation.  For  accepting  the  back  pay.  Members  were  relegated  to 
private  life  in  disgrace.  In  a  paroxysm  of  abject  fear.  Congress 
made  haste  to  repeal  the  law,  and  again  reduced  their  pay  to  five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  That  should  never  have  been  done. 
It  was  a  case  of  truckling  to  mere  noise. 

There  was  nothing  new  about  this  retroactive  feature  of  the 
law.  Seven  times  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  had 
laws  been  enacted  increasing  the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress. 
In  every  instance  those  laws  were  retroactive,  varying  from  a  few 
days  to  seventeen  months.  By  the  act  of  September  22,  1789,  the 
compensation  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  was 
fixed  at  six  dollars  a  day,  and  thirty  cents  a  mile  for  travelling  to 
and  from  the  seat  of  Government.  This  rate  was  to  continue 
until  March  4,  1795.  The  same  act  fixed  the  compensation 
from  March  4,  1795,  to  March  4,  1796  (at  which  last-named 
date,  by  its  terms,  it  expired),  at  seven  dollars  a 
day,  and  thirty-five  cents  a  mile  for  travelling.  This 
act  was  retroactive,  extending  back  six  months  and  eighteen  days, 
viz.,  to  March  4, 1789.  The  act  of  March  10,  1796,  fixed  the 
compensation  at  six  dollars  a  day,  and  thirty  cents  a  mile  for 
travelling.  (This  act  extended  back  over  six  days  only.)  The  act 
of  March  19,  1816,  fixed  the  compensation  at  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  '*  instead  of  the  daily  compensation, '^  and  left 
the  mileage  unchanged.  This  act  was  retroactive,  extend- 
ing back  one  year  and  fifteen  days,  viz.,  to  March  4,  1815. 
(This  act  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  February  6,  1817,  but 
it  was  expressly  declared  that  no  former  act  was  thereby 
revived.)  The  act  of  January  22,  1818,  fixed  the  compensation 
at  eight  dollars  a  day,  and  forty  cents  a  mile  for  travelling.  This 
aci  Vwio  i^Liuu  Liu,  L  vLl:.  ;i;.^  back  fifty-three  days,  viz.,  to  the 
assembling  of  Congress,  December  1,  1817.  The  act  of  August 
16,  1856,  fixed  the  compensation  at  three  thousand  dollars  and 
left  the  mileage  unchanged.  This  act  was  retroactive,  extending 
back  one  year,  five  months,  and  twelve  days,  viz.,  to  March  4, 1855. 
The  act  of  July  28,  1866,  fixed  the  compensation  at  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  twenty  cents  a  mile  for  travelling  (not  to  affect 

mile**--^ ,T^|.g  already  accrued).      This  act  was  retroactive, 

%y  one  year,  four  months,  and  twenty-four  days. 
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viz.,  to  March  4,  1865.  The  act  of  March  3,  1873,  fixed  the 
compensatiou  at  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  and 
actual  travelling  expenses — the  mileage  already  paid  for  the 
Forty-second  Congress  to  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of  those  who 
had  received  it.  This  act  was  retroactive,  extending  back  two 
years,  viz.,  to  March  4,  1871. 

Stationery  was  allowed  to  Senators  and  Representatives  with- 
out any  special  limit,  until  March  3,  1868,  when  the  amount  for 
stationery  for  each  Senator  and  Member  was  limited  to  $125  for 
the  session.  This  was  changed  by  a  subsequent  act,  taking  effect 
July  1, 1869,  to  $125  a  year.  The  act  of  1873  abolished  all  allow- 
ance for  stationery  and  newspapers. 

Those  men  have  excellent  company.  Since  1789,  all  the  way 
down,  great,  good,  and  distinguished  men  of  every  party  have 
received  back  pay,  have  been  "  salary-grabbers.'^  If  it  be  now 
pronounced  a  crime,  our  national  Boll  of  Honor  must  be  sadly 
blotted.  But  what  is  the  argument  of  these  self-constituted 
censors  of  public  virtue  ?  They  say  one  Congress  may 
properly  vote  an  increase  for  the  next.  '*If  the  Forty-second 
Congress  had  voted  an  increase  for  the  Forty-third,  that  would 
have  been  honest. ''  The  '^  Pickwickian '^  idea  seems  to  possess 
these  critics  that  men  must  not  vote  themselves  money.  But  how 
about  the  men  in  that  Congress  who  were  already  elected  to 
another,  and  the  Senate,  which  is  a  continuing  body?  Upon 
their  theory,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  must,  in  honor,  always  vote 
against  an  increase,  because  a  majority  of  the  Senators  always 
hold  over  from  one  Congress  to  another.  Congress  makes  no 
contract  with  the  people.  Its  members  are  the  sole  judges  of . 
what  compensation  they  shall  pay  themselves,  and  the  people  so 
understand  it,  the  only  limitation  being  the  law  of  reason. 

The  country  is  rich  and  prosperous,  and  the  people  are  not  only 
willing  to  see,  but  they  take  a  pride  in  seeing,  the  men  who  repre- 
sent them  enabled  to  live  in  a  manner  befitting  the  important 
position  which  they  occupy  before  the  world.  The  simple  ques- 
tion is  :  Is  five  thousand  dollars  a  reasonable  salary  for  the  service 
and  the  conditions  surrounding  it  ?  My  judgment  is  that,  if  a 
consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  have  recently  left  Congress 
could  be  arrived  at,  it  would  be  found  to  be  overwhelmingly  that 
the  pay  should  be  largely  increased.  I  am  sure  that  Members  who 
have  spoken  are  nearly  unanimous.      The  honest  judgment  of 
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Members  still  in  service,  apart  from  a  feeling  of  selfishness,  is 
that  the  present  pay  is  very  inadequate. 

Members  of  CkmgTMi  reoeiye 16^000 

The  Secretary  ox  the  Senate  recelvee S,000 

Ciieult  judges  reoeive COOO 

CahlDet  offloers  reoeive. , 8,000 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  reoeires 8,000 

Foreign  ministers  receive  from 17,500  to  17,fi00 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  receive 10,000 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  receives 10^500 

(The  Judges  of  the  Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District  Courts,  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  retire  under  fuU  pay.) 

Inter43tateOommerce  Commissioners  receive f7,fiOO 

A  MajorOeneral  in  the  army  receives 7,500 

The  Ueutenant-Oeneral  of  the  Army  receives 11,000 

Oretiring  at  sixty-two  with  three-quarters  pay). 

In  the  Navy  on  sea-duty  the  Rear-Admiral  receives COOO 

Vice- Admiral  receives 9,000 

Admiral  receives 13,000 

(with  provision  for  retiring  under  three-quarters  pay). 

The  Solicitor  General  receives 7,000 

The  Vice-President  receives 8,000 

The  President  receives 50,000 

A  great  many  presidents  of  banks  and  insurance  companies 
receive  salaries  of  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  The  president  of  an 
insurance  company  in  New  York  did  receive  $40,000.  Bailroad 
presidents  are  paid  from  $10,000  to  $25,000.  Bailroad  superin- 
tendents are  paid  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  and  the  managers 
of  the  great  industrial  enterprises  earn  and  receive  similar 
salaries.  Men  eminent  in  law  and  medicine,  without  number, 
earn  much  larger  sums.  Aldace  F.  Walker,  one  of  the  Inter- 
State-Commerce  Commissioners,  relinquished  his  salary  of  $7,500, 
it  is  said,  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  Inter-State- 
Railroad  Association,  at  a  salary  of  $25,000.  There  is  nothing  in 
either  of  the  positions  enumerated  above,  bearing  those  high 
salaries,  which  calls  for  broader  previous  training  or  better  mental 
equipment  in  order  to  discharge  successfully  the  duties,  than  is 
necessary  for  a  useful  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House.  ^  The 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  men  very 
eminent  in  their  profession,  but  their  places  could  easily  be  filled 
from  either  House,  nor  are  their  duties  more  arduous.  The 
routine  duties  of  Members  and  the  personal  demands  of  their  con- 
stitutents  wear  out  their  energies,  and  prevent  the  necessary  at- 
tention to  the  philosophy  of  legislation,  the  science  of  government, 
and  the  study  of  National  questions. 

Long  service  is  necessary  to  the  best  equipment,  and  these 
years  are  taken  out  of  the  best  of  a  man's  life,  when,  if  ever,  he  is  to 
T^     X,.    ^<^ces8ary  provision  for  his  declining  years  and  for  his 
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family  after  him.  Year  after  year^^  and  every  year,  we  see  men 
in  either  house,  of  strong  physique  and  tough  mental  fibre,  break 
down  from  excessive  overwork.  Some  die  ;  others  retire  with 
broken  constitutions.  It  is  within  reasonable  bounds  to  say  that 
most  Congressmen  spend  fourteen  out  of  twenty-four  hours  in  ac- 
tive mental  occupation,  oftentimes  of  the  most  exacting 
character.  Every  one  of  them  needs  a  paid  assistant, 
capable  of  rendering  such  services  as  cannot  be  procured  for 
a  small  salary.  Some  need  two  or  three.  What  is  there  in  the 
service  of  a  Cabinet  officer,  a  Circuit  Judge,  a  Commerce  Com- 
missioner, a  second-  or  third-class  Minister,  a  Major-Oeneral, 
a  Vice-Admiral,  or  a  Solicitor  General,  which  calls  for  higher 
qualifications  or  larger  compensation  than  a  Senator  receives  ? 

What  in  connection  with  the  Presidential  office  calls  for  ten 
times  the  pay  of  a  Senator  ?  The  duties  or  obligations,  official 
or  social,  are  not  ten  times  as  great.  Is  it  a  matter  of 
National  dignity  ?  The  office  of  a  Senator  is  second  only  to  that 
of  the  President.  He  shares  the  Senators'  legislative  prerogative 
through  the  veto  power;  they  share  with  him  the  appointments 
and  the  treaty-making  power.  Washington  is  becoming  the  social 
and  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  political,  capital  of  the  country. 
The  Congressiond  Library  attracts  students.  The  Medical 
Museum  and  Library,  unexcelled  in  the  world,  the  National 
Museum,  the  Smithsonian,  the  Hydrographic  Office,  the  Fish 
Commission,  the  great  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  the  Geological 
Survey,  with  its  splendid  scientific  corps  built  up  by  Major 
Powell  and  his  able  assistant,  James  G.  Pilling,  are  constimtly 
attracting  to  the  city  people  eminent  in  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture. All  must  meet  and  be  entertained  by  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers.    Every  turn  of  the  social  wheel  increases  cost. 

Do  you  say  the  salary  has  been  increased  two  and  a  half 
times  ?  The  exactions  of  society,  of  politics,  of  charity,  are  ten- 
fold. With  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  country  has 
also  come  a  great  increase  of  individual  activity.  The  growth  of 
commercial,  mechanic^,  and  business  activities,  with  the  wonder- 
ful facility  of  communication,  causes  the  constituent  to  impinge 
with  increased  force  upon  his  Representative.  The  two  Senators 
from  New  York,  no  doubt,  represent  more  people  to-day  than  did 
the  whole  of  the  first  Senate,  and  the  city  of  New  York  probably 
does  more  business  than  the  whole  country  did  then;  and  when  it 
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is  known  that  each  Member  has  in  his  keeping  the  interests 
of  the  whole  sixty  millions  of  people,  it  is  readily  seen  how  greatly 
his  responsibilities  are  multiplied.  The  Senate  has  been  character- 
ized as  a  '^millionaire  club/'  Fully  one-half  are  men  of  small  or 
no  means.  A  large  proportion  of  the  rest  are  men  of  moderate 
fortune.  A  few  are  rich,  and  there  are  three  or  four 
great  estates.  The  wealth  is  nearly  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  chamber.  In  the  House  the  only 
great  fortune  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress  was  on  the 
Democratic  side.  The  argument  that  small  means  or  pauci- 
ty of  the  salary  lays  Members  open  to  temptation  is  not  justified 
by  the  facts.  I  repudiate  that.  Many  years  of  careful  observation 
lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  few  Members  are,  or  could  be 
with  safety,  approached  by  corrupt  offers.  They  are,  as  a  body, 
not  only  among  the  ablest,  but  the  best,  men  in  the  Nation,  and 
have  been  so  Congress  after  Congress.  The  cause  rests  upon  other 
and  better  grounds.  Much  of  the  best  talent,  the  stanchest  in- 
tegrity in  the  land,  is  found  among  men  of  small  means. 

No  man  likes  to  put  himself  in  a  position  where  he  cannot 
live  in  a  style  comporting  with  the  average  of  his  associates^ 
or  spend  the  best  years  of  his  life  with  the  probability  of  find- 
ing himself  at  the  end  of  the  term  worn  out,  and  nothing  saved 
for  his  declining  years.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  there  are . 
hosts  of  candidates.  The  weight  of  the  argument  is  that  it  is 
inequitable.  It  is  unbecoming  in  a  great  Nation  to  pinch  the 
salaries  of  those  who  occupy  an  ofiSce  so  great  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world ;  nor  do  the  people  desire  it.  Members  of  Congress 
feel  it  to  be  their  right  to  receive  more  adequate  pay,  but  are 
deterred  from  fear  of  adverse  criticism  by  the  press.  Had  the 
office  not  been  elective,  the  sai^ry  would  long  since  have  been 
doubled. 

Jonathan  Chaoe. 
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BY    CAPTAIN    C.   W.    KENNEDY^   CAPTAIN    8AHITEL    BROOKS^ 

CAPTAIN  GEOBGE  BURTON,   AND 

CAPTAIN    A.    BOYER. 


The  International  Marine  Conference  to  secure  greater  safety 
at  sea  originated  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Mari  - 
time  Exchange.  He  observed  that  the  maritime  disasters  daily 
communicated  to  him  were  of  a  few  general  types,  the  most  fre- 
quent being  the  result  of  collisions  in  fogs.  The  main  cause  of 
these,  he  found,  was  that  one  vessel  could  not  know  the  course  of 
another  vessel  in  her  vicinity,  each  being  invisible  to  the  other. 
To  lessen  chances  of  collision,  it  was  obvious  that  representatives 
of  all  marine  nations  should  meet  and  agree  upon  some  simple 
means  by  which  ships  could  indicate  the  course  they  were  steer- 
ing. The  International  Marine  Conference  is  called  mainly  for 
that  purpose,  although,  while  assembled,  its  delegates  may  act 
upon  other  matters  in  which  all  are  interested.  Still,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  course-signal  is  its  main  object. 

It  is  true  that,  by  common  consent  and  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, ships  and  steamers,  when  enveloped  in  fog,  sound  fog-horns 
or  a  steam-whistle.  But  these  only  announce,  '*  Look  out;  a  ves- 
sel is  approaching  \"  In  a  moment  there  may  be  a  crash,  a  few 
gurgling  cries,  and  '*  the  wealth  that  far  down  in  the  deep  ocean 
shines '^  may  be  enriched  by  another  sunken  wreck.  Had  the 
fog-horn  or  steam-whistle,  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  indicated 
how  the  approaching  craft  was  moving,  the  collision  would  have 
been  averted.  But  no  such  signal  has  ever  yet  been  adopted, 
although  ships  have  sailed,  and  been  sunk  by  collisions,  from  pre- 
historic times.  To  our  country  and  our  day  it  has  been  reserved 
to  apply  a  remedy. 

The  Conference  of  the  nations  is  necessary  because,  although 
Neptune's  vast  domain  thrice  exceeds  in  extent  all  the  kingdoms 
of  earth,  that  mythical  potentate  has  no  Congress  or  Parliament 
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to  make  laws  for  those  who  walk  his  waters.  They  themselves 
must  agree  upon  regulations  for  all  seamen  to  observe.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  invited  the  nations  to  unite  in 
the  Conference,  and  their  representatives  will  meet  at  Washington 
in  October. 

What  they  will  decide  upon  no  one  can  say.  But  whatever  the 
f og-signd  may  be,  it  should  be  so  very  plain  and  simple  that  who- 
ever hears  it,  however  unlettered  he  may.be,  can  instantly  and  un- 
mistakably comprehend  its  meaning.  Various  plans,  more  or  less 
complicated,  have  been  proposed,  but  as  yet  none  free  from  objec- 
tion. Some  favor  long  and  short  sounds  on  the  principle  of  the  tele- 
graphic alphabet — excellent  in  quietude  and  for  educated  ears, 
but  indistinct  amid  the  tumult  of  an  ocean  storm,  even  if  under- 
stood. At  the  best,  sounds  seldom  penetrate  far  to  the  windward 
in  the  teeth  of  a  tempest.  Some  advocate  electric  signals,  and 
Edison^s  magic  may,  perhaps,  yet  solve  the  problem.  Inventive 
genius  is  seldom  behind  in  the  race  with  necessity,  and  in  this 
case  will  doubtless  come  out  ahead. 

F.  W.  H. 


Since  the  number  of  steamers  trading  between  the  continents 
of  Europe  and  America  has  increased,  there  has  also  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  collisions.  In  some  cases  these  have 
resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  one  of  the  ships,  with  a 
lamentable  loss  of  life.  Each  time  a  collision  occurs,  the  ques- 
tion immediately  arises.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  avert  these 
terrible  disasters  ?  This  has  caused  many  a  thoughtful  man  to 
make  it  a  subject  for  study  ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  several 
codes  of  compass  fog-signals  have  been  brought  out  and  laid  before 
the  public. 

Several  years  ago.  Captain  Griifin,  of  the  American  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  published  an  admirable  code  ;  but, 
after  being  before  the  shipping  interest  for  a  time,  it  was,  like 
many  other  useful  inventions,  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  Ten 
years  ago  another  code  of  signals  for  use  in  fog  was  brought  out 
by  Captain  Barker,  of  this  country,  which  was  even  better  than 
that  arranged  by  Captain  Griffin.  I  first  saw  it  exhibited  in 
Liverpool,  and  gave  it  my  particular  attention  and  study.  Being 
then  in  command  of  the  White  Star  steamer  *' Germanic,"  I  was 
instructed  by  the  company  to  inspect  it  and  make  my  report  ac- 
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cordingly.  I  did  so  thoroughly^  and,  being  conyinced  of  its 
utility,  I  strongly  favored  its  adoption.  The  same  code  was  laid 
before  the  British  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  Although 
it  was  approved  by  these  bodies,  nothing  was  done  towards  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  mercantile  marine,  and  again  the  subject  was 
allowed  to  drop.  Several  codes  have  since  been  introduced  by 
others,  but  they  were  too  complicated,  and  more  liable  to  cause 
mishaps  than  to  prevent  them. 

Every  year  the  number  of  collisions  is  increasing ;  and  the 
travelling  public  are  now  asking  if  something  cannot  be  done  that 
will  lessen,  if  not  entirely  do  away  with,  these  terrible  disasters 
that  are  becoming  too  frequent.  The  steamship  companies  all 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  such  a  code,  and,  I  am  convinced, 
would  willingly  adopt  it,  if  the  Government  would  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  make  its  use  compulsory  on  board  all  steamers. 

At  last,  after  years  have  been  wasted  in  fruitless  agitation,  the 
American  Government  has  taken  hold  of  the  matter,  and  has 
issued  an  invitation  to  all  maritime  nations  to  send  representi^ 
tives  to  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  and  adopting  a  code  that  will  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

In  selecting  a  code  for  general  use,  the  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  fewer  the  signals,  and  the  more  simple  they 
are,  the  more  effective  and  useful  they  will  be,  and  the  less  liable 
to  cause  mistakes.  In  my  opinion,  eight  signals  are  all  that  are 
necessary;  viz.,  a  signal  for  every  fourth  point  of  the  compass — 
N.,  N.E.,  E.,  S.E.,  S.,  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.  In  addition  to 
these  eight  signals,  I  would  advise  a  separate  signal  for  ships 
bound  eastward  and  westward,  to  be  used  when  a  fog  is  first  en- 
countered. In  this  way  two  ships  sailing  in  opposite  directions 
could  tell  by  the  first  sound  of  the  whistle  which  way  each  was 
bound.  Then  the  compass  sound-signal  could  be  used  to  denote 
in  which  direction  each  ship's  head  was  pointed. 

By  using  such  a  code,  if  the  officers  in  charge  acted  promptly, 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  two  steamers  to  come  into  col- 
lision. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  steam-whistles  used  should  be  of  a 
uniform  size  and  tone,  and  not,  as  they  are  at  present  on  many 
small  ships,  so  inferior  that  they  can  scarcely  be  heard  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile.  When  in  command  of  the  **  Germanic,''  I  had  a 
steam-whistle  made  in  New  York  of  the  latest  pattern — viz.,  one 
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twelve-inch  cylinder,  with  one  eight-inch  on  each  side;  these 
gave  three  distinct  tones,  which,  when  blended  into  one,  pro- 
duced a  sound  that  could  be  heard,  in  ordinary  weather,  eight 
miles  away: 

I  would  advocate  that  large  steamers  of  high  speed  should  have 
whistles  of  large  dimensions  and  great  power,  and  that  all  should 
be  subjected  to  a  Government  test  before  leaving  port  on  either 
side;  for  I  believe  that  a  good  whistle  on  board  a  steamer  is  as  es- 
sential as  a  good  chronometer. 

That  such  a  code  is  necessary  is  proved  by  the  number  of  col- 
lisions that  have  occurred  during  the  last  few  years,  and  these  will 
be  more  frequent  as  the  number  of  steamers  increases.  Had  a 
code  been  adopted  ten  years  ago,  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  collisions 
that  have  happened  in  that  time  would  have  been  heard  of. 

Another  subject  of  importance  is  that  the  oflScers  of  every 
steamer  should  undergo  a  thorough  examination  as  to  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  code. 

For  the  benefit  of  seamen  and  the  public  at  large,  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  that  is  to  meet  at  Washington  will  be  largely  com- 
posed of  nautical  men.  who  are  far  better  able  to  judge  of  what  is 
necessary  than  landsmen. 

Ghas.  Wm.  Kennedy, 
Late  Commander  White  Star  steamer  **  Germanic.'* 


In  my  opinion,  a  code  of  fog-signals,  to  be  eflScient,  must  be 
of  the  simplest  kind.  I  have  seen  many  propositions,  some  of 
which  would  require  a  large  number  of  blasts  to  show  the  course 
a  steamer  is  steering  by  compass;  but  all  that  I  have  yet  seen  have 
been  too  complicated  to  be  of  use  in  a  sudden  emergency.  Two 
steamers  approaching  each  other  at  the  rate  of  nearly  forty  miles 
an  hour  (combined  speed)  would  not  allow  their  commanders  suf- 
ficient time  to  act,  if  they  had  to  make  use  of  such  compass  sig- 
nals, and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  in  cases  of  sudden  danger,  the 
signals  would  probably  be  misunderstood,  and  thus  lead  to  dis- 
aster. I  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  same  signal  which  has  been  used  for  many  years  by  the  New 
York  ferry-boats,  namely : 

One  short  blast — **  My  helm  is  to  port." 
Two  short  blasts — "  My  helm  is  to  starboard/' 
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Thus  if  I  hear  a  steamer's  whistle  ahead  on  my  port  bow^ 
I  immediately  put  my  helm  hard-a-port  and  blow  one  blast.  If  I 
hear  the  whistle  on  my  starboard  bow,  I  put  my  helm  hard-a-star- 
board  and  blow  t^o  blasts.  Now,  if  those  simple  sisals  are 
properly  understood  and  acted  upon  by  steamers  approaching  each 
other,  it  is  certain  they  will  pass  without  the  slightest  danger  of 
collision. 

SAH0EL  Brooks, 
Commander  Guion  Line  steamer  "Arizona.'' 


I  THINK  steamers  ought  to  be  fitted  with  two  separate  steam- 
signals.  This  could  easily  be  arranged  by  having  two  valves  on 
the  same  steam-pipe.  The  sounds  emanating  from  these  would 
be  as  distinct  as  possible.  Thus,  the  fog-siren  would  be  the  or- 
dinary fog-signal  to  indicate  the  proximity  of  a  vessel.  The 
whistle  could  then  be  used  to  indicate  the  approximate  course  : 
one  whistle,  for  instance,  for  *'from  North  to  East";  two,  for 
'*  from  East  to  South  ";  three,  for  "  from  South  to  West,"  and 
four,  for  "from  West  to  North."  When  long  and  short  whistles 
are  used,  they  are  apt  to  be  confusing ;  but  any  rule  which  is  made 
by  the  Maritime  Conference  should  be  authorized  and  enforced 
by  all  maritime  nations. 

Stationary  fog-signals,  such  as  those  on  light-ships  and  light- 
houses, might  be  made  more  useful  by  the  use  of  explosives.  The 
ordinary  siren,  with  an  explosive  signal  (it  might  be  a  steam  one) 
every  two  minutes,  would  allow  the  mariner  sufficient  time  to  dis- 
tinguish between  it  and  the  moving  vessel. 

Oeoroe  Burton, 
Commander  White  Star  steamer  "  Coptic.*' 


You  ask  my  opinion  concerning  fog-signals,  and  are  desirous  of 
learning  what  I  would  recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Maritime  Convention.  This  is  a  very  complex  question;  but  it 
is  of  such  prime  importance  in  promoting  safety  of  navigation 
that  I  give  my  opinion  without  hesitation,  convinced  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  seamen  to  contribute  their  experience  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  serious  problem. 

Collisions  at  sea  form  to-day  the  gravest — I  would  add,  per- 
haps the  only — danger  to  navigation.     Unfortunately,  the  rules 
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laid  down  by  the  International  Conyention  are  absolutely  insaffi* 
cieift  to  enable  even  the  most  vigilant  navigators  to  avoid  col- 
lisions in  thick  weather.  Are  these  international  rales  capable  of 
improvement  ?    I  think  they  are. 

According  to  Article  12,  every  steamship  mnst  be  provided 
with  a  ateam-whistUy  or  with  some  other  instrument  operated  by 
steam,  so  placed  that  the  sound  shall  be  unbroken  by  any  obstacle. 
Let  ns  observe  here  that  most  steamships  have  the  whistle  placed 
in  front  of  the  funnel, — a  thoroughly  inefFectual  system,  because 
the  waves  of  sound  are  broken  toward  the  bow  by  the  masts  and 
and  yards,  while  toward  the  stem  there  is  a  wide  section,  both 
right  and  left  of  the  funnel,  in  which  the  sound  waves  are  feeble 
and  probably  deflected.  The  true  place  for  the  whistle  is,  un- 
doubtedly, on  the  bow  of  the  ship. 

But  the  regulation  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  power  of  these  steam- 
whistles,  although  an  essential  point.  Supposing  two  steamers 
to  be  approaching  each  other  with  great  speed  :  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  hear  each  other's  signals  before  the  distance 
separating  them  becomes  too  small  to  permit  manoeuvring.  If 
each  is  going  .at  the  rate  of  twenty  knots,  a  maximum  speed  on 
the  high  seas  at  present,  the  two  boats  are  approaching  at  the 
rate  of  forty  knots  an  hour,  or  -f^  of  a  knot  per  minute.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  indispensable  that  the  respective  whistles  be  heard  at 
least  six  minutes  before  the  ships  meet.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
that  the  whistles  should  carry  the  sound  ^^  X  6,  or  fff  of  a 
knot — equal  to  about  four  nautical  miles. 

The  same  Article  says,  farther  on,  that  vessels,  whether  sailing 
or  steam,  shall  be  provided  with  a  fog-horn  of  sufficient  power. 
It  is  especially  the  means  for  signalling  employed  by  sailing  ships. 
In  this  wording  there  is  the  same  vagueness  as  in  the  rule  as  a 
whole.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  words  sufficient 
power?  It  is  evident  that  a  sailing  ship,  moving  more  slowly 
than  a  steamer,  might  have  an  instrument  less  piercing  than  the 
steamer ;  but  still  it  is  necessary  that  the  minimum  power  should 
be  fixed,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  important  to  make  the 
limit  two  miles  for  sailing  vessels. 

Article  12  enumerates  the  rules  adopted  for  regulating  fog- 
signals  :  A — Every  steamship,  when  in  motion,  should  give  a  pro^ 
longed  blast  of  the  whistle  at  intervals  not  exceeding  two  minutes. 
A  steamer  has,  therefore,  the  right  to  sound  its  signal  not  oftener 
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than  once  in  two  minutes.  Two  steamers  approaching,  accord- 
i^g^Jf  at  the  rate  of  twenty  knots  each,  would  thus  be  able  to 
hear  each  other's  whistles  only  twice  before  meeting.  It  follows 
that  the  interral  between  the  blasts  of  the  whistles  is  altogether 
too  long,  and  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  decree  the  blowing 
of  the  whistle  at  intenrals  not  exceeding  one  minute.  It  should 
be  the  same  for  sailing  ships. 

We  next  have  Article  13»  according  to  which  every  vessel, 
whether  steam  or  sail,  shall  go  at  reduced  speed  in  thick  weather, 
be  it  fog  or  snow.  The  evident  intention  is,  if  not  altogether  to 
avoid  collisions,  to  render  them  less  disastrous.  But  it  requires 
more  precision  of  statement.  What  is  the  meaning  of  reduced 
speed  f  The  phrase  is  so  vague  that  I  have  frequently  heard  of 
captains  who  have  been  satisfied  by  merely  checking  the  speed  a 
few  turns  of  the  engine.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  have  a  given 
maximum  of  speed  distinctly  stated. 

But  I  hardly  think  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  such 
reduction  of  speed  can  counterbalance  the  commercial  disadvan- 
tages to  navigation  Many  captains  consider  that  by  moving 
ahead  rapidly  they  may  sooner  pass  out  of  the  fog-belt  and  reduce 
the  time  of  exposure  to  collision,  while,  if  in  the  neighborhood  of 
land,  in  the  absence  of  astronomical  observations  and  the  horizon 
being  hidden,  the  ship  must  be  kept  at  a  normal  speed,  in  order 
to  form  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  degree  of  approach  to 
the  land  and  thus  avoid  shipwreck.  Finally,  speed  forming  the 
chief  element  in  the  success  of  steamship  lines,  few  captains 
would  yield  such  an  advantage  in  the  general  competition.  They 
are  willing  to  accept  a  certain  reduction  of  speed  ;  but  if  said 
reduction  be  too  great,  it  may  /be  feared  that  they  would  not  ob- 
serve the  rule,  which  would  be  the  worst  possible  solution  of  the 
problem.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  avoid  collisions 
by  forbidding  a  speed  of  over  seven  or  eight  knots.  Neverthe- 
less, in  view  of  their  responsibility,  a  precise  regulation  fixing  a 
maximum  speed  in  such  cases  would  be  a  thousand  times  more 
acceptable  to  sea-captains  than  the  indefiniteness  of  the  rule  now 
in  practice. 

In  fine,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  a  distance  of,  say,  sixty 
miles  from  land,  steamers  may  be  allowed  to  go  at  full  speed 
under  the  following  conditions  : 

First. — That  they  have  whistles,  or  some  other  instrument  of 
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sound,  capable  of  being  heard  at  a  minimum  distance  of  four 
nautical  miles. 

Second. — That  this  whistle  be  placed  ahead  of  the  foremast. 

Third. — That^they  cause  the  whistle  to  be  blown  at  intervals 
not  exceeding  one  minute. 

Fourth. — That  they  be  required  to  bring  the  engine  to  a  stop 
as  soon  as  they  hear  the  signal  of  another  ressel. 

The  last  rule  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  navigators,  as  they  de- 
sire to  preserve  steerage-way ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  important 
that  the  exact  position  of  a  ship  in  the  vicinity  should  be  ascer- 
tained. After  a  few  minutes,  when  the  speed  has  been  re- 
duced, the  captain  can  order  the  engine  set  slowly  in  motion 
again  before  the  escape  of  steam  extinguishes  the  sound  of  the 
signals  of  the  other  vessel.  While  collisions  may  not  always  be 
avoided  by  this  means,  their  results  may  be  rendered  much  less 
terrible. 

The  existing  rule  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  management  of 
steamers  when  their  respective  signals  are  heard.  It  is,  unfortu- 
nately, true  that  numbers  of  collisions  might  be  avoided '  if  the 
vessels  but  kept  on  their  course.  And  often  the  courts  have  con- 
demned captains  who  have  altered  their  course  with  the  best  in- 
tention, and  brought  about  collisions  avoidable  if  the  regular 
course  had  been  followed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  record 
of  liow  many  accidents  have  been  escaped  because  one  of  the 
meeting  ships  has  held  on  her  course.  The  uncertainty  on  this 
point  is  great.  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  Article  15, 
like  Article  16,  clearly  specifies  that,  when  two  steamers  meet,  that 
one  which  sees  the  other  in  a  given  position  shall  manoeuvre  to 
avoid  a  collision,  while  the  other  keeps  on  her  course.  The  rule 
emphatically  implies  that,  before  altering  their  course,  the  ships 
should  see  each  other,  and  that  to  do  so  without  so  seeing  each 
other  may  cause  a  collision. 

It  may  be  said  in  favor  of  holding  the  course  that  if,  in 
case  of  collision,  one  of  the  two  ships  should  not  move,  even  in 
clear  weather,  the  captain  who  keeps  on  his  course  gains  fifty  to 
one  hundred  chances  in  his  favor.  In  addition,  it  should  be  well 
understood  that  two  ships  on  the  sea  are  like  two  moving  points 
in  the  midst  of  boundless  space,  and  that  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
.  ty-nine  times  in  a  thousand  these  two  points  would  not  meet  but 
for  the  awkwardness  of  man.     It  is,  however,  essential  that,  if 
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the  Conference  decides  that  the  two  steamers  shall  hold  their 
course,  the  rule  to  that  efFect  be  strict  and  clearly  stated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  science  may  discover  some  means  for 
more  precisely  locating  a  sound  at  sea,  as  now  it  often  appears  to 
come  from  a  direction  opposite  to  that  from  which  it  actually  pro- 
ceeds. Were  that  to  become  the  case,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  laying  down  such  rules  as  apply  to  ships  when  able  to  see 
each  other,  and  directions  could  be  indicated  such  as  are  used  in 

the  Morse  alphabet,  as,  for  example,  a  long signal  to 

indicate  a  ship  going  in  an  easterly  direction,  N.  E.  to  S.  K,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  whistle  thus . 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  steamships  should  be  required  to 
follow  a  specified  route,  changeable  with  the  seasons.  Such 
routes  could  be  deduced,  for  example,  from  the  admirable  Ameri- 
can Hydrographic  pilot-charts.  Assuredly,  with  one  route  for 
going  and  one  for  returning,  sufficiently  separated  along  the 
most  frequented  ocean  highways,  the  risks  of  collision  between 
steamers  would  be  reduced.  Although  the  danger  of  collision 
between  steamers  and  sailing  ships  might  continue  as  formidable 
as  before,  yet  on  this  point  we  may  say  that  the  number  of  sailing 
vessels  is  constantly  decreasing,  while  the  number  of  steamships 
is  as  steadily  on  the  increase. 

Finally,  our  methods  of  construction  may  be  so  improved  as 
to  add  to  the  safety  of  navigation  by  increasing  the  number  of 
compartments  to  such  a  degree  that  a  ship  may  continue  to  float 
even  after  many  of  her  compartments  are  filled. 

Such  is  a  r&umfi  of  my  views  on  this  question.  In  this  rapid 
survey  I  have  said  nothing  which  may  not  be  known  to  all  naviga- 
tors, but  I  shall  not  the  less  esteem  it  an  honor  if  my  experience 
can  prove  of  use  in  reopening  the  revision  of  regulations  that  are 
out  of  date,  badly  arranged,  and  often  even  dangerous, 

I  cannot  end  without  calling  attention  anew  to  the  very  re- 
markable and  complete  work  which  M.  Bavar^,  head  of  the  branch 
of  Nautical  Instruction  at  Paris,  published  on  this  subject  in  sev- 
eral numbers  of  the  Revue  Jfaritifne  et  Coloniah  during  the  year 
1888. 

A.  BOYER, 

Captain  French  Line  steamer  **  La  Champagne.'* 
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THOUGHT-TRANSFKBIUENOX. 

I  HAVE  been  reading  Mr.  Croffut's  yery  Interesting  article  upon  "  The  Open  Gate 
of  Dreamland,"  in  a  recent  number  of  Thb  Review,  and  I  notice  that  Mr.  Croinit 
says  that  his  result  can  be,  in  all  cases,  explained  by  the  phenomenon  of  suggestion. 
He  says :  "If  I  face  a  responsive  to  the  wall,  I  can  have  no  effect  upon  him  unless  I 
speak  to  him  ";  and  again  :  '*  The  responsive  must  know  what  is  wished."  In  regard 
to  thought-transferrence  and  some  other  exhibitions  he  says :  "My  own  experiments 
have  not  reached  any  of  them,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  have  suggested  that  they  may 
all  be  delusions."  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  deduction  of  Mr.  Croff^t's  may  be  pre- 
mature ;  that  he  has  not  met  with  the  exhibitions  named  because  they  can  only  be 
developed  by  a  different  line  of  experimentation ;  and  I  beg  to  present  an  experience 
of  my  own  as  possibly  a  case  in  point 

The  incident  occurred  to  me  in  the  summer  of  1881,  while  passing  a  few  weeks  in 
a  boarding-house  devoted  exclusively  to  women.  I  was  convalescing  from  an  illness 
which  had  been  accompanied  by  great  pain,  and  I  was  still  very  sensitive  to  light, 
sound,  and,  indeed,  to  all  forms  of  irritation.  One  evening  there  were  twenty  or 
thirty  of  us  together  in  the  parlor,  and  in  the  dearth  of  interest  frequent  on  such  oc- 
casions, a  woman  who  was  considerably  older  and  more  experienced  than  the  rest, 
suggested  a  game  in  which  one  of  us,  being  blindfolded,  was  made  to  do  some- 
thing previously  agreed  upon  by  the  company,  the  medium  of  communication  being 
the  operator's  hands  upon  the  subject's  shoulders.  The  proposition  interested  me^ 
from  its  assumption  of  power  to  communicate  ideas  by  a  method  outside  of  my  ex 
perience,  and,  others  failing  to  do  so,  I  offered  myself  as  the  subject.  I  expressed 
willingness  to  do  whatever  would  be  required  of  me,  thus  narrowing  the  problem 
down  to  simply  the  communication  of  the  requirement  to  my  mmd.  I  said :  *'  If  you 
can  in  any  way  make  me  know  what  I  am  to  do.  I  will  do  it."  The  game  is  not  a  new 
one,  and  is  probably  familiar  to  many  readers. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  hands  on  my  back,  I  searched  for  lost  articles,  passed 
from  one  room  to  another,  and  performed  a  number  of  other  feats.  So  far  as  I  had 
expected  anything,  I  had  expected  a  picture  or  presentment  of  what  I  was  to  do,  in 
such  shape  as  to  allow  me  to  exercise  my  will  and  marshal  my  forces  fOr  its  accom- 
plishment ;  and  I  was  prepared  for  considerable  mental  effort  in  grasping  the  idea 
which  was  to  be  projected  into  my  mind.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  No  idea 
was  given  me.  I  proceeded  blindly.  I  advanced  very  slowly,  each  step  being  taken 
simply  in  response  to  a  loss  of  equilibrium.  Apparently  I  first  inclined  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  then  took  a  step  to  save  myself  from  falling.  I  sat,  I  knelt,  I  reached 
out  my  hand  in  response  to  similar  impulses.  With  my  mind  fully  awake,  but 
willingly  passive,  I  was  an  automaton. 

I  am  aware  that  similar  exhibitions  have  been  explained  by  conscious  and  un- 
conscious suggestion  conveyed  through  the  hands  of  the  operator,  the  weight  of  her 
body  being  the  propelling  power,  and  I  would  accept  this  explanation  for  my  own  case 
were  it  not  for  what  followed.     Finding  me  so  dodle,  I  suppose,  it  was  deter- 
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milled  to  give  me  something  more  diffloult  to  do.  With  the  operator's  hands  upon  mj 
shoulders,  I  again  suooeesiTely  felt  the  loss  of  eqaiUbriom  and  advanoed  as  before  for 
a  number  of  steps,  when  I  stood  upright  without  any  further  forward  impulse.  While 
wondering  a  little  at  this  loss  of  the  feeling  of  propulsion,  I  oommenoed  to  feel  a  oon- 
traction  in  the  muscle  around  my  mouth.  In  a  few  minutes  the  puckering  of  the 
Upe  became  very  marked ;  so  much  so  as  to  suggest  kissing.  Upon  this,  I  immediately 
said  to  myself  :  "  If  they  require  me  to  kiss  any  one,  it  will  be  a  mistake^  because 
that  is  something  which  I  will  not  do."  Instantly,  however,  I  corrected  myself  tor 
allowing  my  thoughts  to  wander,  and  said  to  myself  :  '*  I  must  forget  this  kissing  or 
I  will  not  be  able  to  receive  the  impulse  and  do  what  is  required  of  me."  I  then  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  idea  out  of  my  mind  and  resumed  my  previously  passive  and 
receptive  condition,  but  no  further  inclination  came  to  me.  Although  the  operator's 
hands  were  stUl  upon  my  shoulders,  I  had  no  further  loss  of  equilibrium,  nor  an  im- 
pulse in  any  direction,  and  the  experiment  was  declared  to  have  f^ed.  It  was  then 
told  to  me  that  I  had  been  required  to  kiss  one  of  the  young  ladles.  I  had  advanced 
to  her  side,  but  had  made  no  further  response. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  experiment  goes  a  step  further  than  Mr.  OrolTnt's  experi- 
ments. Mr.  Croffat  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  mind  of  his  sul^ect.  In  my 
experiment,  the  mind  of  the  suliject  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  result.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  orbicularis  oris  preceded  the  idea  of  kissing  and  was  the  cause  of  its 
suggestion.  The  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  oris  oooxirred  while  my  mind  was  a 
blank.  A  second  point  of  difference  is  the  fact  that  hypnotism  was  not  fffwwntial  to 
the  result ;  but  simply  a  degree  of  passivity  possible  to  any  trained  mind. 

In  reviewing  this  experiment,  it  might  be  premised  that  kissing  is  an  exercise  to 
which  I  have  a  repugnance.  I  never  voluntarily  kiss  even  my  dearest  friends.  I 
was  thus  made  to  perform  a  muscular  action  repugnant  to  me,  at  a  time  when  not 
the  remotest  suggestion  of  such  an  action  was  in  my  mind.  That  this  motion,  at 
least,  could  not  have  been  instigated  by  propulsion  through  the  operator's  hands  will 
be  apparent.  Any  other  mechanical  explanation  I  cannot  suggest.  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe  the  occurrence  to  be  in  the  line  of  proof  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  muscles  belonging  to  one  body  may  be  controlled  by  the  mind  belonging  to  an- 
other body,  its  own  mind  being  passive  in  the  matter.  Nor  should  I  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  such  substitution  is  not  rare.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mind  of  the  well 
substitutes  the  mind  of  the  sick  again  and  again  in  the  practice  of  all  successful 
physicians.  I  can  recall  two  cases  of  otherwise  inooercible  vomiting  which  were 
apparently  controlled  by  such  substitution.  One  of  these  was  a  case  of  pneumonia, 
with  a  very  high  temperature  during  several  successive  days,  and  absolute  rc(iection 
of  both  medicine  and  food.  The  patient's  condition  was  desperate.  I  remained  with 
her  for  a  night,  and  the  tendency  to  vomit  seemed  to  be  inhibited  by  my  keeping  my- 
self very  much  alert  to  the  neoeesities  of  the  case.  Personal  contact  seemed  to  assist 
in  this  result.  If  I  left  her  bedside  for  five  minutes,  the  vomiting  recommenced  ; 
while  holding  her  hand  appeared  to  strengthen  my  influence.  In  this  treatment,  I 
had  at  the  time  no  theory  as  my  guide,  but  simply  followed  an  instinct  in  the  matter. 
The  patient  was  too  much  reduced  for  self-oontroL  I  did  not  address  myself  to  her 
at  all,  but  simply  tried  with  all  my  might  to  do  for  her  that  which  she  was  unable  to 
do  fbr  herself.  In  another  case  of  inooercible  vomiting,  I  recall  the  same  attitude  of 
mind.  The  forlorn  patient  was  not  appealed  to,  but.  as  I  left  for  the  night,  I  said  to 
the  nurse:  "  If  that  woman  vomits,  your  reputation  will  be  nothing  with  me."  The 
woman  did  not  vomit.  Dr.  James  R.  Wood  had  a  way  of  saying  to  his  nurses, 
"  'Bbat  patient  has  got  to  get  well,"  thus  recognizing  this  same  personal  equation  in 
his  results. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  transferrenoe  of  thought  or  will  belongs  to  a  difllsrent 
Older  of  phenomena  from  those  described  by  Mr.  Orofftit ;  perhaps  equally  beneficial 
and  not  to  be  disproved  because  not  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  same  means.  Mr.  Orof- 
fnt's  reflectionB  upon  the  medical  profession  I  simply  do  not  understand.  In  this  city, 
at  least,  our  leading  neurologists  are  interested  in  this  movement,  many  of  them  be- 
ing members  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  If  by  opposition  he  means  disap- 
proval of  exhiMtioiiB  in  which  intelligent  beings  are  made  to  believe  in  the  preeenoo 
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of  a  Beven-headed  oow,  and  to  oomport  themaelyes  in  a  way  whloh.  In  their  maun 
moment!,  is  calculated  to  oanse  them  chagrin,  the  medical  profession  hat  voioes  the 
opinions  and  will  have  the  support  of  all  of  the  intelligent,  self-respeoting  portion  of 
our  oommnnitj. 

Sarah  E.  Post,  M.  D. 

•    n. 

80m  NKWLT-DiaOOyERED  HSROB. 

Thb  oomitrj  has,  these  many  years,  been  pretty  well  informed  ahont  "  Daniel 
Boone  and  the  hunters  of  Kentu<^/*  and,  indeed,  the  early  history  of  none  of  the 
older  States  has  been  more  thoroughly  written  than  that  of  this  heh>lc  oonunon- 
wealth.  But  neither  Harrod,  nor  Logan,  nor  Boone  planted  the  first  American  col- 
ony beyond  the  Alleghanies.  That  was  done  by  James  Robertson  along  the  Wa- 
tauga, in  what  is  now  Eastern  Tennessee,  in  1770,  four  years  before  Harrod  settled 
Harrodsburg,  and  five  before  Boone  built  a  fort  at  Boonesborough.  But  about  these 
first  pioneers  the  country  knew  next  to  nothing  till  so  late  as  1886^  when  the  Apple- 
tons  issued  the  first  volume  of  James  R.  Gilmore's  (Edmund  Kirke's)  series  of  south- 
western histories. 

This  first  ydume,  "The  Rear-Guard  of  the  ReTolution,"  Mr.  Gilmore  prefaced 
with  the  bold  statement  that  these  Watauga.settlers  "thrioe  saved  the  country  by 
thwarting  the  British  plan  to  envelop  and  crush  the  southern  colonies,  and  by  turn- 
ing the  tide  of  the  Revolution  at  King's  Mountain,"  and,  after  the  Revolutionary 
War,  "frustrated  the  design  of  Spain  to  dismember  and  weaken  the  Union  by  caus- 
ing the  erection  of  a  separate  republic  in  the  country  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Mississippi";  and  he  pronounced  the  three  Watauga  leaders— John  Sevier,  Isaao 
Shelby,  and  James  Robertson— "characters  worthy  of  the  most  heroic  ages."  These 
statements,  if  substantiated,  would  give  these  three  unknown  men  an  exalted  place 
in  our  annals,  and  show  Tennessee  to  have  acted  no  inconsiderable  part  in  achieving 
our  independence ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Gilmore  seems  to  have  sub- 
stantiated them  by  the  facts  comprised  in  his  three  volumes,  and  thereby  to  have 
added  a  new  and  important  chapter  to  American  history. 

But  still  the  questions  will  arise.  Why  has  no  one  else  given  us  these  facts,  and 
why  have  they  been  so  long  buried  under  tbe  dust  of  the  past  century!  These  ques- 
tions are  not  yet  answered,  but,  in  Mr.  Phelan's  recent  and  well-written  history 
of  Tennessee,  we  have,  from  a  native  Tennessean,  an  indorsement  of  these  f^ts 
and  of  Mr.  GUmore's  estimate  of  the  three  Watauga  leaders;  and,  moreover,  Mr. 
Phelan  fortifies  his  opinions  by  reference  to  a  list  of  authorities  which  covers  no  less 
than  sixteen  closely-printed  pages.  Of  John  Sevier  he  says:  "He  was,  in  his  sphere, 
a  statesman  of  the  first  order;  as  a  warrior,  he  was  excelled  by  none  who  engaged  in 
the  same  mode  of  warfare,  and  that  he  never  lost  a  battle  claims  for  him  a  high 
place  among  the  great  men  of  the  world.**  "He  is,**  says  Mr.  Phelan,  "  one  of  the 
heroee  of  our  history;  and  he  grows  larger  and  more  resplendent  as  he  advances. 
He  is  the  most  brilliant  military  and  civil  figure  this  State  has  ever  produced.  With- 
out him  the  history  of  Tennessee  would,  in  many  important  respects,  not  be  what  it 
now  is.  He  defined  its  boundaries,  watched  over  and  guarded  its  beginning,  helped 
to  form  it.  and  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  its  developmenU**  "  His  claim  to 
a  higher  order  of  ability  is  Justified  by  his  clear  vision  of  the  present  needs  of  his 
people,  and  of  the  future  requirements  of  the  State,  whose  greatness  he  foresaw," 
and  "his  diplomacy  and  generalship  hastened  the  settlement  of  Tennessee  by  a 
number  of  years  which  cannot  be  calculated.**  Mr.  Phelan  says,  further,  that 
Sevier's  "enthusiasm,  his  personal  daring,  his  resolute  quickness,  his  knightly  dis- 
position, made  him  the  idol  of  his  soldiers  and  his  neighbors.  The  grim  mountaineers 
worshipped  him  with  an  extravagance  of  adoration.  They  loved  him  with  a  warm, 
almost  intense,  personal  regard."  "  Sevier  not  only  possessed  great  popularity;  he 
deserved  it.  The  basis  of  his  character  was  laid  in  sincerity,  in  truth,  and  in  honor. 
He  was  loved,  because  he  had  a  loving  heart.  The  gentle  word,  the  quick  sympathy, 
-^d,  the  high  purpose,  the  dauntless  courage,  the  impetuosity,  the  wln- 
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nlng  saavlty,  were  the  wings  and  the  turrets  and  the  battlements  of  a  magnifloent 
and  harmonious  structure.  The  most  beautiful  trait  of  Sevier's  character  was  the 
exquisite  sweetness  of  his  disposition.*' 

All  this  agrees  perfectly  with  Mr.  Gilmore's  estimate  of  Sevier,  and  a  like  agree- 
ment is  observable  between  Mr.  Phelan's  view  of  Shelby  and  Robertson  and  Mr. 
Gilmore's  admiration  of  those  remarkable  characters.  Indeed,  so  closely  do  these 
two  authors  agree  in  their  facts,  and  harmonize  in  their  opinions,  that  a  cursory 
reader  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
Mr.  Phelan's  book  were  a  mere  rewriting  of  Mr.  Gilmore's  previous  volume.  But 
this  supposition  is  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  personal  investigation  which  nearly 
every  one  of  Mr.  Phelan's  pages  gives.  *'  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,"  it 
has  been  said,  **  every  word  may  be  established";  and  here  we  have  the  testimony  of 
two  independent  and  reliable  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  country  has  had  heroes 
and  statesmen  of  eminent  ability  of  whom  it  has  known  nothing.  We  are  bound  to 
accept  such  testimony,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  these  new  heroes  to  our  National 
Walhalla,  and  to  oonoade  the  fact  that  the  noble  **  Volunteer  State"  did  not  begin 
her  glorious  career  with  the  Creek  War  or  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

aFoRSTimL 

m. 

HOW  ABTBMUS  WARD  BECAME  A    LBGTUREB. 

AbtkmubWard  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  humorist  America  has  yet  pro- 
duced. He  was  genial  and  companionable,  but  not  a  great  conversationaUst,  nor 
did  he  scatter  the  scintillations  of  his  wit  and  humor  broadcast,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  modest  and  reticent  in  company,  and  only  once  in  a  while  set  the  table  in  a  roar 
with  some  dry  joke,  at  which  he  never  laughed  himself.  In  fact,  Artemus  could  not 
make  an  off-hand  speech  at  all,  and  even  the  simplest  of  responses  had  to  be  written 
out  and  committed  to  memory. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  great  humorist  came  to  take  to  the 
lecture  platform,  when,  before  his  great  success  in  that  line,  he  had  confined  himself 
exclusively  to  the  pen ;  and,  as  I  had  a  finger  in  the  pie,  I  will  relate  it.  About  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  a  paper  published  in  this  city  by  several  brothers  named 
Stephens,  called  Vanity  Fair,  having  for  contributors  such  men  as  Thackeray,  Fits- 
James  O'Brien.  George  Arnold,  Henry  Stanley,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  literary  talent  of 
the  country,  with  editors  such  as  Chaiies  G.  Leland,  Henry  Clapp,  and  Frank  Wood; 
and  yet  It  was  plain  that  the  public  did  not  want  it,  and  it  was  about  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  when  the  publishers  consulted  me  as  to  what  they  should  do.  My  advice  was 
to  get  an  editor  who  was  well  known  for  his  comic  proclivities,  and  advertise  him  as 
connected  with  the  paper,  and  I  declared  that  there  wercionly  two  men  in  the  whole 
country  who  filled  the  bill— John  G.  Saze  and  Artemus  Ward,  whoee  real  name  1  did 
not  then  know.  I  knew  that  Saxe  could  not  be  had,  as  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Vermont:  therefore  the  publishers  empowered  me  to  correspond  with 
Artemus  and  offer  him  |30  per  week  and  travelling  expenses  to  come  to  New  York 
as  the  new  editor.  The  response  was  immediate  acceptance,  and  |25  and  two  weeks' 
salary  were  forwarded,— he  afterward  told  me  the  offer  was  a  godsend,  as  he  was 
getting  but  $10  a  week  on  the  Cleveland  Plaindealer,  as  a  reporter,— and  In  a  few 
days  Browne  arrived  in  New  York  and  assumed  the  chair.  The  paper  languished 
on  for  a  few  months,  and  then  went  the  way  of  all  funny  papers. 

One  day,  when  this  had  happened,  I  was  walking  up  Broadway  and  regretting 
the  result,  for  I  had  become  very  much  attached  to  Browne.  He  was  talking  about 
going  back  to  Cleveland  and  resuming  his  old  position,  when  I  suggested  to  him 
that  be  try.lecturing.  At  this  he  laughed,  declaring  himself  totally  unfit,  not  being 
able  to  speak  in  public  at  all,  and  having  no  subject.  I  insisted,  and  gave  him,  as  a 
subject,  "Ghosts,"  New  York  at  the  time  being  very  much  exercised  over  a  foolish 
humbug  got  up  in  the  newspapers  and  called  "The  Twenty-seventh-Street  Ghost." 
Befbre  we  parted,  Artemus  had  promised  to  write  such  a  lecture  and  to  meet  a  knot 
oC  literary  and  artist  friends  the  next  evening  at  Pf aiTs,  on  Broadway,  near  Bleeokqr 
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Street,  a  noted  reetanrant  and  reeort  of  Bohemians,  and  read  what  he  had  written. 
He  came  with  about  half  his  eflbrt,  and  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  partf  was, 
literally,  in  a  roar.  He  called  it  **  A  Lecture  About  Ghosts,**  and  no  small  part  of 
thefun  was  that  there  was  not  a  word  about  ghoets  in  it.  The  next  day  he  finished 
it,  and  then  the  question  was  to  bring  it  out.  I  knew  an  actor,  and  sometimes  man- 
ager, by  the  name  of  De  Walden.  then  part  of  the  old  Wallack  company,  who  had 
some  money,  and  I  managed  to  get  him  interested.  He  took  Niblo's  saloon,  now  the 
dining-room  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  for  one  night,  with  the  prirUege  of  six.  The 
first  night,  with  the  help  of  the  press,  who  were  all  firiends  of  Artemus,  was  a  triumph, 
and  he  ran  the  week,  clearing  for  himself  and  his  manager  $1,200.  From  that  time 
his  lecturing  was  a  grand  success,  and,  whUe  Artemus  was  more  than  liberal,  he 
saved  money,  or,  rather,  he  made  it  so  fast  that  he  could  not  help  its  accumulating 
in  his  hands.  He  died  worth  almost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  he  left 
the  income  to  his  aged  mother,  and,  after  her  death,  to  found  an  asylum  for  old  and 
disabled  printers,  to  which  craft  he  originally  belonged. 

J.  W,  Watbost. 

rv. 

laTKKVIEWlKQ  AS  ▲  FAOTOB  IN  JOURVALISIL 

I  8UFPO0B  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  every  American  newspaper  man  whom 
pleasure  or  business  has  taken  to  England  within  the  past  dozen  years,  either  to  hear 
discussed  or  to  take  part  in  a  discussion  concerning  the  possibility  of  starting  and 
carrying  through  to  success  in  London  a  newspaper  conducted  according  to  Ameri- 
can methods.  Such  a  venture,  indeed,  has  lately  been  set  on  foot  by  the  proprietor 
of  a  New  York  paper,  and  no  little  curiosity  as  to  the  outcome  is  expressed  in  jour- 
nalistic circles.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  have  seldom  heard  what  seems  to  me 
a  correct  view  of  the  situation  expressed  even  by  men  of  tar  more  than  my  own 
knowledge  and  experience. 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  in  America  news  is  far  more  easily 
collected,  inasmuch  as,  outside  the  newspaper  offices  and  their  staflli,  a  vast  army  of 
helpers  exists  in  t)ie  shape  of  the  public  itself.  The  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  all  news 
in  this  country  is  the  interview  ;  our  people  are  one  and  all,  from  the  rich  merchant 
and  professional  man  down  to  the  humble  inhabitant  of  Avenue  A,  ready  and  willing 
to  be  interviewed  at  any  time  and  on  any  pretext.  For  the  benefit  of  those  unlearned 
in  newspaper  routine,  let  me  i>oint  out  the  usual  fashion  in  which  a  piece  of  newB» 
police  or  otherwise,  is  '*  written  up." 

First,  we  will  suppose  a  bare  announcement  of  some  fact,  important  in  Its  way, 
arrives  at  the  desk  of  the  city  editor  from  police  headquarters  or  other  official  souroe. 
''A  dead  body  has  been  found  at  such  or  such  an  address  **;  or  a  simple  death  notice: 
**At  such  or  such  a  number  Fifth  Avenue,  John  Brown,  of  heart  disease,  aged  seven- 
ty-nine." Reporters  are  at  once  sent  out  with  the  slip  containing  this  news,  and 
with  a  few  words  of  instruction  from  the  city  editor.  They  proceed  to  interview  in 
every  direction.  Friends,  relatives,  neighbors,  officials  of  every  degree,  are  quickly 
put  through  brief  cross-examinations.  Seldom  is  the  least  difficulty  experienced  by 
a  reporter  of  tact  in  getting  civil  answers  to  his  leading  questions,  and  these  answers 
form  the  skeleton  of  his  "story."  The  interviews  are  not  quoted;  probably  the 
names  of  the  persons  interviewed  are  never  mentioned;  for  the  account  is  put  in 
purely  narrative  form.  It  is,  then,  these  unquoted  interviews  which  are  the  real 
news,  as  we  see  them  recast  and  condensed  in  the  columns  of  the  dally  papers. 

In  England  other  methods  prevail  Men  of  the  upper  classes,  in  particular,  would 
resent  as  impertinence  the  visit  to  their  private  houses  of  newspaper  reporters  at  all 
times  and  seasons:  the  lower  classes  would  suspiciously  refuse  to  answer  when  ques- 
tioned, unless  by  the  authorities.  In  New  York  it  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  reporter  to 
ring  vigorously  the  bell  of  a  stately  mansion  and  rouse  up  the  mastor  of  the  house, 
who,  in  his  robe  de  cfiainbre,  half  sleepily,  but  wholly  civill^,  gives  such  information 
as  lies  in  his  power.  Across  the  Atlantic  imagination  fails  to  conceive  the  reporter  s 
probable  reception  under  similar  circumstances. 
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This,  then,  I  take  It,  is  the  chief  ohstacle  in  the  way  of  the  hold  man  who  has 
started  a  paper  in  England,  it  he  endeavors  to  gather  his  news  in  the  prevalent  Am- 
erican ftohion.  As  to  the  relative  values  of  the  two  systems  of  news-gathering— the 
English,  which  trusts  simply  to  official  sources,  and  gives  the  hare  facts  in  all  unim- 
portant cases,  and  the  American,  which  is  based  on  the  principle  that  under  the 
most  apparently  commonplace  statement  may  lurk  a  world  of  interesting  detail,  only 
to  be  learned  by  oloee  questioning  of  all  concerned— I  shall  offer  no  opinion.  I  can 
only  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  news  or  no  news,  with  the  odds  in 
favor  of  the  former. 

HORAOS  TOWIXSESHK 


Thb  progress  of  free  thought  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  lands  of  the  North- 
Caucasian  nations.  In  the  cities  of  Japan,  the  name  of  a  Buddhist  zealot  has  become 
a  by-word,  as  odious  as  **  Jesuit"  in  its  latter-day  significance,  and  the  private  creed 
of  educated  Turks  is  generally  a  vague  theism,  strongly  tinged  with  agnosticism. 
In  the  bookstores  of  Constantinople,  skepticism  in  its  most  pronounced  types  forms 
the  staple  of  conversation.  The  Padlsha  himself  <like  Mohammed  the  Second  and 
the  Caliph  Al  Motadi)  is  weU  known  to  be  a  rationaUst ;  and  a  correspondent  of  the 
Pesther  Lloyd  describes  a  soiree  at  the  residence  of  a  Syrian  pacha  who  entertained 
his  eruests  with  anecdotes  &  la  Mary  Montagu,  quizzing  the  ulemasand  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  orthodox  peasantry.  Afe«Aufdfi— literally  an  epileptic,  a  person 
gaining  influence  by  pretended  fits  of  religious  ecstacy— is  a  sort  of  freemasonry  term 
which  an  investigator  found  to  apply  to  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Prophet  him- 
self, and  which  metropolitan  Moslems  often  use  with  a  chuckling  irreverence  that 
would  delight  the  soul  of  Colonel  IngersolL  **If  Mufti  Meshd&n  had  revealed  the 
secret  of  breech-loading  six-shooters,  instead  of  his  ordinance  of  six  daily  prayers,** re- 
marked the  impious  Syrian,  **we  could  still  smoke  our  pipes  on  the  ramparts  of  Buda, 
and  probably  on  the  Alcaiar  of  Toledo.** 

M  L.  FRANOI& 

VI. 

OBOORAPHIOAL  DBLXTSIOirS. 

Thxrb  Is  a  story  of  a  Spanish  artist  who  decorated  the  church  of  his  native  town 
with  a  freeoo,  depicting  the  *'  Siege  of  Jerusalem.**  and  exhibiting  the  camp  of  a 
Roman  army  with  a  battery  of  heavy  siege-guns.  That  anachronism,  however,  is 
matched  by  the  blunder  of  numerous  modem  painters,  who  insist  on  representing  the 
landscapes  of  biblical  and  classic  geography  with  long  ranges  of  treeless  mountain- 
ohains ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  our  chronological  era  the 
coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean  were  covered  with  magnificent  forests.  The  writings 
of  the  ancient  classics  abound  with  allusions  to  the  *'sylvan  solitudes  of  Arcadia,"  the 
"wild  beasts  of  the  Numidian  forests."  the  ** shaggy  woods  of  Mount  JEtna,"  and  the 
"wood-covered  slopes  of  the  Apulian  highlands"  (the  southern  Apennines).  The 
Bible  speaks  of  the  woods  of  Bashan  and  Lebanon,  of  sacred  groves  in  the  land  of  the 
Canaanitish  idolaters;  and  even  southern  Syria  teemed  with  cities  and  hamlets  that 
can  have  supported  their  inhabitants  only  on  a  basis  of  abundant  vegetation.  The 
Hebrew  synonym  of  "  desert,"  indeed,  means  a  **  wilderness,"  rather  than  a  sand- 
waste;  and  in  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa,  vast  territories,  now  as  void  of  life 
as  the  lava-fields  of  the  moon,  were  once  as  fertile  as  the  garden-lands  of  our  southern 
AUeghanies. 

The  author  of  "  ExOe  Life  in  Siberia"  has  exploded  an  idea  that  Asiatic  Russia  is 
nothing  but  a  snow-covered  steppe  ;  but  the  **  Dying  Continent,"  too,  deserves  a  better 
opinion.  According  to  the  estimates  of  Professor  Bassl^ree,  of  the  Belgian  exploring 
party.  Western  Africa,  south  of  Lake  Tschad,  still  contains  more  than  a  million 
square  miles  of  almost  continuous  forests,  not  to  mention  the  park-like  hill-country 
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of  the  Orange  Blver  and  Upper  Zambesi,  and  the  Tast  highland  fdreets  of  the  Atlae 
range.  Nor  would  it  be  correct  to  snppoee  that  ollmatio  oonaideratlons  would  pre- 
vent the  Mormons  from  transferring  their  New  Jerusalem  to  the  land  of  Ham.  A 
few  years  ago,  I  met  an  amateur  naturalist  who  had  pnrsned  his  soOloglcal  studies 
in  four  dlffsrent  continents,  and  greatly  regretted  the  reckless  pot>hunts  that 
threaten  to  make  North  America  the  least  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

**  What  part  of  the  world  would  you  prefer  fdr  a  permanent  residence  n  in- 
quired. 

"Paris,  of  course,"  was  the  good  American  reply. 

"Yes,  but  outside  of  heaven  t— from  a  standpoint  of  physical  geography,  I  mean." 

"Well,  for  sporting  purposes,  Ceylon  is  hard  to  beat,"  said  my  cosmopoUtaa 
friend,  **  but  the  climate  of  Southern  Africa  would  turn  the  scales.  On  Lake  Nyassa 
and  in  the  Western  Transvaal,  I  have  seen  a  hundred  successive  days  of  sunshine 
that  could  not  be  matched  by  the  October  weather  of  Southern  Swltseriand.  Even 
the  soK)alled  'rainy  season'  up  there  is  dryer  than  our  Indian  summer.  Our  north- 
em  winter  would  horrify  a  native  of  that  country,  as  sewer  water  would  disgust  a 
fellow  used  to  the  best  freestone  mountain  springs." 

vn. 

OOUIVT  TOLSTOI  AKD  HIS  OBITICB. 

Om  cannot  but  contrast  the  half -patronizing  tone  of  those  church  dignitaries 
who  venture  comment  on  the  precept  and  example  of  Oount  Tolstd,  with  the  tone 
of  former  churchmen  toward  the  truth-tellers  and  truth-a<ftors  of  their  time.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  the  current  praise,  mingled  with  mUd  disparagement,  of 
such,  would  not  change  to  cries  of  "crucify  him,"  were  there  any  danger  of  the  world 
adopting  TolstoFs  practice.  So  many  modem  chief  priests  and  scribes  would  be  in 
danger  of  losing  their  office  that  it  is  doubtful  if  human  nature  would  be  any  leas 
vindictive  than  in  the  days  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 

Wherein  lies  the  strength  of  this  Russian  enthusiast  t  Not  so  much  in  his  pro- 
claiming of  human  brotherhood,— that  proclamation  may  be  heard  anywhere  on  the 
first  day  of  every  week,— but  in  that  obliteration  of  self  which,  if  human  brother- 
hood be  a  desirable  consummation.  Is  the  only  way  to  bring  it  about  TolstOX*s 
strength  is  the  strength  of  self-renunciation,  that  supreme  quality  which  every  one 
is  ready  to  praise,  and  no  one  to  imitate. 

From  earliest  times,  tbe  main  line  of  division  between  soda]  classes  has  been  the 
nature  of  one's  employment.  Those  conditions  of  employment  which  most  gratify 
human  pride  are  esteemed  the  most  honorable:  thoee  which  most  mortify  human 
pride  are  esteemed  the  least  honorable,  w<iich  last  always  fall  to  the  weak,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  necessitous.  Every  one  who  can,  avoids  these  so-called  menial  or  ser^ 
vile  employments.  It  is  because  of  the  struggle  to  accomplish  this  that  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  never  ends.  We  may  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  shelter  the 
homeless,  minister  to  the  sick,  and  teach  the  ignorant  ones,  in  all  sympathy;  yet  as 
long  as  we,  at  the  same  time,  persiit  in  shifting  upon  them  those  employments  which, 
as  Homer  says,  take  half  away  the  soul,  they  feel  we  are  not  wholly  sincere,  nor  can 
there  be  any  permanent  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  us.  Human  brother- 
hood is  impossible  so  long  as  pride  reserves  to  itself  anything  of  that  distinction 
which  is  based  upon  difTerence  in  employment. 

It  is  this  age-long  barrier  that  Tolstoi  would  break  down,  by  having  every  one  nat- 
urally perform  a  share  of  thoee  offices  which  are  considered  common  or  unclean,  he 
himself  setting  the  example.  The  world  feels  his  reproach,  but  it  will  not  imitate 
him.  Political  and  social  reformers  have  always  recognised  the  injurious  elVDCts,  in 
one  way  or  another,  of  certain  conditions  of  occupation;  but  where  the  old  thinkers 
relegated  all  such  occupations  to  slaves,  the  modem  thinkers,  like  Tolstoi,  can  only 
make  them  incumbent,  to  the  extent  of  his  need,  upon  every  individual,— a  require- 
ment which  the  world  would  go  back  to  slavery  before  it  would  accept. 

AlfbbdH,  Psters. 
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WE  OFFER, 

To  Introduce  Our  Pianos 
Rapidly  vg'here  Unknovcrn: 

Ist.  To  ship  to  reliable  people  an3rwhere  in  the  United  States 
on  approval,  to  be  returned  if  unsatisfactory,  railway  freights  both 
ways  at  our  expense. 

2d.    To  take  old  instruments  in  exchange  as  part  payment, 

3d.  To  make  prices  reasonable,  whether  for  all  cash  down,  or 
on  payments  arranged  to  meet  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
the  customer. 

92-Page  Catalogue  and  Important  information  mailed  fre© 
to  any  ouo  naming  tliis  3Iagazine. 

IVERS  &  POND   PIANO  COMPANY, 

18M82  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 

BRiVN  CHKS : 

1516  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
283  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Kohler  &  Chase,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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»THE  ANNEXATION  OF  MEXICO. 

BY  M.   BOMEBO,   MEXICAN  MINI8TBB  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  opportunity  to  discnss  questions  of  transcendent  char- 
acter is  certainly  when  they  are  not  being  agitated,  because  the 
public  mind  is  not  excited  then,  and  reason  can  have  its  full  sway. 
Such  is  now  the  case  with  the  question,  which  can  hardly  be  so 
called,  of  the  annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 

None  of  the  political  parties,  and,  in  fact,  no  sensible  man  in 
this  country,  now  favors  any  such  scheme,  if  attempted  to  be 
brought  about  by  force,  and  I  think  that  very  few  would  accept 
it,  even  in  case  it  was  asked  voluntarily  by  Mexico,  should  they 
fully  weigh  the  very  serious  consequences  which  that  step  would 
entail.  It  is  only  a  few  selfish  persons  interested  in  promoting 
and  obtaining  personal  ends,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  their 
own  country,  who  would  really  favor  annexation  at  any  cost. 

In  two  ways  could  annexation  be  accomplished — by  conquest 
or  by  the  voluntary  act  of  Mexico.  As  I  have  already  said, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  now  a  political  party  in  the  United 
States  which  favors  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Although  it  is 
innate  with  every  people, — the  wish  to  increase  its  power  and 
area, — such  a  wish  is  quite  different  from  a  spirit  of  conquest, 
although  sometimes  that  end  could  not  be  accomplished  but  by 
conquest. 

The  very  political  organization  of  this  country  and  its  traditions 
show  very  plainly  that  the  United  States  are  not  a  conquering  coun- 
try. Conquest  and  subjugation  of  a  people  are  against  the  principles 
proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  incorporated 
VOL.  cxLViii. — NO.  390.  34 
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afterwards  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  es- 
tablished a  goyemment  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Therefore, 
when  the  United  States  assume,  if  they  shall  ever  do  so,  the 
role  of  conquerors,  they  will  have  to  undergo  a  very  essential 
change  in  their  present  institutions,  and  there  is  no  indication 
for  the  present,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  any  such  chi^nge  will 
take  place  in  the  near  future. 

Should  the  United  States  ever  attain  that  solidarity  of  politi- 
cal union  which  merges  the  individual  into  the  nation,  as  in  some 
countries,  where  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  has  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  personality,  while  the  individual  significance  of  the 
people  is  lost,  that  change  of  institutions  might  easily  take  place; 
but  in  the  United  States  the  unity  of  sovereignties  is  now  the 
individual,  represented  by  majorities,  while  Mexico,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  as  compact  a  country  as  any  European  nation,  and  the 
different  changes  in  her  form  of  government  have  not  in  the  least 
affected  her  nationality. 

The  several  and  very  large  accretions  that  this  country  has 
added  to  its  original  comparatively  small  territory,  have  always 
been  made,  with  a  single  exception,  through  purchase  and  not 
through  conquest,  and  even  in  the  single  case  of  conquest  alluded 
to,  the  United  States  preferred  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  pur- 
chase by  paying  some  consideration  for  the  conquered  territory. 

The  Monroe  doctruie,  which  has  been  grievously  misunder- 
stood by  many,  taking  it  as  a  menace  from  the  United  States 
against  the  independence  of  the  Spanish- American  nations,  had 
just  the  opposite  object,  namely,  to  secure  their  autonomy  and 
independence,  and  it  always  contemplated  a  defensive  and  not  an 
aggressive  policy.  The  Monroe  doctrine  originated  in  the  doings 
of  what  was  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  formed  in  1815  by  the  mon- 
archical nations  of  Europe,  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine rights  of  kings,  soon  after  Napoleon^s  downfall,  whicji,  by  a 
treaty  signed  by  their  Congress  at  Verona  in  1822,  agreed  to  join 
their  efforts  for  the  purpose  **  of  putting  an  end  to  the  principle  of 
representative  government,  whenever  it  is  known  to  exist,  in  the 
states  of  Europe,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  introduced  into 
those  states  where  it  is  not  known.*'  In  1821,  France,  supported 
by  the  Holy  Alliance,  suppressed  an  insurrection  which  had  broken 
out  in  Spain,  and  restored  to  power  Ferdinand  VII.  as  an  abso- 
lute monarch. 
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England^  the  chief  European  nation  which  had  for  centuries 
a  successful  representative  government  could  not  look  with 
indifference  at  the  aims  of  the  Holy  Alliance^  and  Mr. 
Canning,  then  Prime  Minister,  informed  Mr.  Rush,  United 
States  Minister  in  London,  in  August,  1823,  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  hold  another  Congress  to  decide  upon 
a  plan  of  interference  with  the  representative  governments  of 
South  and  Central  America,  and  proposed  that  England  and 
the  United  States  should  unite  in  declaring  'Uhat  while  the 
two  Governments  desired  no  portion  of  those  colonies  for  them- 
selves, they  would  not  view  with  indifference  any  foreign  inter- 
vention in  their  affairs,  or  their  acquisition  by  any  third  party.'' 

The  United  States  decided  not  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
England  in  that  matter,  but  to  make  such  a  declaration  by  them- 
selves, and  President  Monroe,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
December  2,  1823,  said  : 

"That  the  Amerioan  oontinents,  br  the  tnt  and  independent  condition  which 
they  hare  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  European  Power." 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

**  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  eristing  between 
the  United  States  and  those  Powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety.** 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  at  the  time  when  such  a 
declaration  was  made  (1823)  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  some  of  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies,  like  Mexico  and  Colombia,  etc.,  the  war  of 
independence  had  not  ended  in  several  others,  like  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  as  the  final  battle  which  accomplished  the  independence  of 
the  Spanish  South  American  colonies  was  fought  at  Ayacucho,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1824,  and  that,  although  Mexico  and  Colom- 
bia had  actually  achieved  their  independence,  Spain  had  not  yet 
given  up  the  struggle,  as  she  sent  an  army  to  Mexico,  which 
landed  at  Tampico,  under  General  Barradas,  in  June,  1829,  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  that  country. 

The  best  exponent  and  interpreter  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
should  any  be  required,  would  undoubtedly  be  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  during  the  two  Administra- 
tions of  President  Monroe,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Mqnroe  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  who,  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress of  March  15,  1826,  on  the  proposed  Panama  Congress,  after 
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referring  to  the  message  of  his  predecessor,  above  quoted,  which  had 
been  sent  to  Congress  only  two  years  and  a  few  months  before,  said : 

"  Should  it  be  deemed  adiisable  to  oontraot  anj  oonTenttoiua  engasement  on  this 
topic,  our  views  would  extend  no  fnrther  than  to  a  mutual  pledge  of  the  parties  to 
the  compact  to  maintain  the  principle  in  application  to  its  own  territorj,  and  to 
permit  no  colonial  lodgments  or  establishments  of  European  Jurisdiction  upon  its 
soiL" 

The  same  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality  which  inspired  the 
Monroe  doctrine  appears  recorded  in  Article  I.  of  the  treaty 
signed  in  Washington  on  the  19th  of  April,  1850,  generally 
known  as  the  Clayton-Bnlwer  Treaty,  wherein  it  was  agreed 
'*  that  neither  [of  the  two  contracting  parties]  will  ever  erect  or 
maintain  any  fortifications  commanding  the  same  [the  ship  canal], 
or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize, 
or  assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America."  The  re- 
striction of  this  stipulation  to  Central  America  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  principal  object  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  had 
in  view,  was  to  remove  existing  difSculties  about  the  construction 
of  an  inter-oceanic  ship  canal  through  Central  America. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises.  If  the  United  States  are  not 
a  conquering  country,  why  did  they  wage  a  war  of  conquest 
against  a  neighboring  republic  in  1846  and  1847  to  obtain  over 
one-half  of  her  territory  ?  The  answer  is  a  very  easy  one. 
When  the  slavery  question  divided  this  country,  the  North 
being  arrayed  against  the  South,  and  when  the  immense  domain  of 
the  West  was  being  settled  by  Northern,  or  anti-slavery,  men,  it 
was  natural  that  the  South  should  seek  for  some  territorial  com- 
pensation at  the  expense  of  its  southern  neighbor,  because  it 
expected  that  any  new  States  coming  from  that  quarter  would  be 
slave  States.  This  condition  of  things,  which  at  the  time  made 
the  acquisition  of  southern  territory  almost  a  measure  of  party 
self-preservation,  explains  the  cause  and  object  of  the  Mexican 
War.  and  of  its  natural  consequence,  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  as  well  as  the  different  attempts  made 
then  by  Administrations  belonging  to  the  same  politicaJ  party  to 
purchase  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Even  in  this  case  the  South  was  sorely  disappointed,  as  it 
naturally  expected  that  all  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  by 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  would  be  organized  into  slave 
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States ;  but  oat  of  the  four  States  into  which  that  territory  was 
divided^  only  one^  Tezas^  became  a  slave  State,  while  the  remain- 
ing three,  California,  Nevada,  and  a  portion  of  Colorado,  were 
all  free  States,  and  out  of  the  three  territories.  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  into  which  the  rest  of  the  land  then  ac- 
quired was  organized,  only  one.  New  Mexico,  might  have  been 
a  slave  State,  had  they  attained  Statehood  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Could  the  leaders  of  the  Mexican  War  have  foreseen  this 
result,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  been  so  much  in  earnest 
for  the  acquisition  of  that  territory. 

So,  instead  of  the  Mexican  acquisition  giving  the  political  pre- 
ponderance to  the  party  in  favor  of  slavery,  which  was  its  principal, 
if  not  its  only,  aim,  it  only  precipitated  the  final  struggle  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  South,  the 
promoter  of  the  Mexican  War. 

But  since  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  United  States,  the  former 
condition  of  things  has  materially  changed,  and  the  old  funda- 
mental principles  and  doctrines  of  this  government  have  regained 
control  over  this  country.  Under  this  new  condition  of  things, 
brought  about  by  the  Mexican  War  and  by  its  corollary,  the  Civil 
War,  the  acquisition  of  territory,  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  al- 
leged in  its  favor  or  the  popularity  of  the  idea,  has  now  assumed 
a  new  aspect,  and  a  very  serious  one  for  this  country,  and,  fortu- 
nately, has  no  longer  anything  to  do  with  slavery.    « 

It  is  very  plain  to  any  statesman,  and,  in  fact,  to  anybody  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  anticipating  events,  how  dangerous  it 
would  be  to  the  future  unity  and  welfare  of  this  country  further  to 
increase  its  territorial  area,  especially  when  the  new  territory  is 
already  inhabited  by  a  people  of  a  different  race,  speaking  a  differ- 
ent language,  and  having  different  habits.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
worth  while  pointing  out  some  of  these  dangers,  objections,  and 
perils,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  quite  plain  to  any  careful  ob- 
server of  human  events. 

The  United  States  has  already  as  much  territory  as  any  other 
free  country  ever  had,  and  embraces  within  itself  different  ele- 
ments, with  different  and  antagonistic  interests,  which  will, 
in  all  probability,  grow  stronger  every  day.  The  patriotism, 
talent,  prudence,  wisdom,  and  ingenuity  of  its  best  men  will  be 
heavily  taxed  during  the  next  century  to  keep  together  the  bonds 
of  union  which  now  happily  exist,  and  prevent  their  disruption; 
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and  should  they  succeed  in  this  very  difScult  task^  they  will 
certainly  hare  rendered  a  very  great  service  to  their  country. 

The  Eoman  Empire,  which  was  the  government  that  covered  the 
largest  superficial  area  in  the  world,  and  the  most  stable  one  of 
which  there  is  any  record,  excepting  perhaps  the  Chinese,  was  not  a 
free  and  popular  government,  like  the  one  established  here,  but 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  a  military  despotism,  although  for  its  age 
it  was  an  enlightened  one  and  very  tolerant  to  the  subjugated  peo- 
ple; notwithstanding  all  this,  when  it  was  too  much  spread  and 
embraced  many  discordant  and  antagonistical  elements/ it  was 
first  divided  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  finally  crumbled 
to  pieces. 

But  if  the  American  statesmen,  whose  task  it  is  to  pilot  this 
great  Nation  to  a  safe  port,  undertake  to  increase  the  already  exist- 
ing diflSculties  of  the  situation,  which,  in  all  probability,  will  daily 
grow  greater,  by  adding  to  them  the  introduction  of  a  whole 
nationality  of  twelve  millions  of  people,  of  almost  insuperable 
assimilation,  at  least  for  many  generations  to  come, — a  people  of  a 
different  race,  speaking  a  different  language  and  possessing  very 
different  habits  and  ideas,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  pure-blooded 
Indians, who,  although  docile,  peaceful,  and  law-abiding,  are,  on  the 
whole,  ignorant,  and  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  present  the  same  social 
and  political  problems  that  are  now  offered  by  the  colored  race  of 
the  South,  which  are  so  diflScult  of  a  satisfactory  solution  that 
many  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  this  country  would  prefer 
to  see  them  out  of  it, — the  task  of  keeping  together  this  great 
country  they  will  find  almost  impossible  to  accomplish. 

But  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  another  objection  of  still  greater 
force,  and  of  far  more  immediate  effect,  growing  out  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  are  now 
about  equally  divided  in  politics,  between  the  North  and  the  South; 
so  much  so  that  a  single  State  has  often  had  a  controlling  vote  in 
the  Presidential  elections.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  political 
parties,  the  social  question  between  labor  and  capital,  or  the  eco- 
nomic question,  as  it  might  be  more  properly  called,  is  taking  its 
place.  The  whole  South,  or  the  solid  South,  is  arrayed  on  one  side, 
and  the  majority  of  the  North  on  the  other.  If,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  in  case  they  should  come  to  an  agreement  on 
that  or  other  questions,  there  should  be  added  to  the  present  diffi- 
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cnlties  of  the  sitnation  twelve  millions  of  a  heterogenous^  dissatis- 
fied, unwilling  people,  with  a  representation  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  fifty-six  Senators  and  seventy-nine  Represent- 
atives, according  to  the  present  apportionment,  and  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  the  fate  and 
future  of  this  country  would  then  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  that 
dissatisfied  element,  which  would  thus  exercise  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  its  destinies.  That  influence  will,  of  course,  increase 
as  the  number  of  political  parties  may  increase  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible,  unless  the  American  institutions 
were  substantially  changed  to  meet  that  emergency,  that  the 
Mexican  population  could  be  kept  disfranchised,  especially  when 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  have  equal  representation  in  Congress  has 
been  granted  to  the  colored  race  here,  and  when  all  Mexicans  now 
enjoy  such  political  rights. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is  to  extend  rather  than  restrict  self-government,  and  that  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world,  who  have  made  the  largest  con- 
quests, have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  keep 
their  dependencies  and  colonies  is  to  grant  them  the  precious 
boon  of  self-government, — a  principle  practised  here  on  a  larger 
scale  than  anywhere  else,  and  which  accounts,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  the  preservation  and  growth  of  this  great  country, — it  would 
appear  almost  a  folly  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  denied  to 
Mexico,  in  case  of  its  annexation  to  the  United  States,  even  if  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  conquest. 

To  be  sure,  the  Mexican  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress 
could  not,  by  themselves,  carry  out  any  measure  of  any  kind,  but 
that  fact  would  not  deprive  them  of  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
legislative  power  of  the  United  States,  and  their  number  would 
be  sufficient  to  defeat  many  measures.  If  the  question  which 
arose  in  1861  had  been  presented  under  such  circumstances, 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  sided  with  the  South, 
and  the  disruption  of*  the  country  would  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  Congress.  Besides,  such  a  large  number  of 
Senators  and  Members,  united  and  compact,  could  obtain  many 
advantages  by  transactions  and  in  other  ways  usual  now  in  the 
course  of  legislative  affairs. 

The  United  States  are  now  decidedly  against  the  immigration 
of  Chinese,   for  the  reason  main\y  that  they  work  for  lower 
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wages  than  native  citizens.  The  feeling  of  not  allowing  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  cheap  labor  with  the  native  is  growing  so  strong 
that  it  has  begun  to  affect  the  laws  about  European  immigration, 
and  there  exists  a  marked  tendency  to  restrict  the  coming  into 
this  country  of  what  are  called  pauper  immigrants. 

The  annexation  of  Mexico  would  revolutionize  materially  the 
labor  system  of  the  United  States,  and  the  objections  to  Chinese 
and  European  pauper  immigrants  would  have,  should  Mexico  be 
incorporated,  tenfold  force.  At  least  three  millions  of  able-bodied 
Mexican  laborers,  whose  wages  range  now  from  twelve  and  a  half 
to  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  who  would  be  quite  willing  to  come  north 
or  west  for  the  purpose  of  earning  higher  wages,  would  be  thrown 
on  the  market,  clothed  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  without 
any  possibility  of  closing  to  them  the  doors  of  the  country,  as  they 
are  now  practically  closed  to  the  Chinese.  To  be  sure,  their 
present  Mexican  wages  would  then  have  to  be  increased,  but  in 
any  case  they  would  certainly  remain  lower  than  the  present 
Chinese  wages. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  dwelling  on  the  actual  diffi- 
culties of  the  subjugation  of  12,000,000  of  brave  people,  proud 
of  their  nationality,  and  ready  to  fight  to  the  last  extremity  to 
preserve  It,  and  on  the  difficulties  of  keeping  subdued  such  a  large 
number  of  people,  because,  although  these  considerations  are  very 
serious,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent  minds,  should  be 
enough  to  forbid  such  a  conquest,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
overlooked  here,  they  have  only  a  secondary  importance  when  com- 
pared with  the  paramount  gravity  of  the  others,  and  for  the  sake 
of  argument  I  &m  willing  to  assume  that  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
could  be  accomplished;  but  I  think  it  opportune  to  mention  that  a 
great  military  authority  has  recently  said  that  a  war  with  Mexico 
now  would  be  quite  a  different  affair  from  the  one  of  1846  and  1847, 
and  its  consequences  would  also  be  quite  different.  Although  it 
is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  stronger  can  subdue  the  weaker,  there 
are  several  factors  in  a  struggle  between  two  nations  which  may 
affect  the  final  issue,  and  often  the  result  may  not  quite  compen- 
sate the  magnitude  of  the  effort. 

A  mere  glance  x>t  the  history  of  the  United  States  shows  that, 
instead  of  encouraging  annexation,  especially  since  the  Mexican 
War,  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  realized  its  serious  objections  and 
acted  as  if  they  were  opposed  to  that  step. 
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Should  the  United  States  intend  to  pursue  the  policy  of  an- 
nexation, it  is  but  natural  that  they  would  begin  with  Canada,  as 
the  Canadians  belong  to  the  same  race,  speak  the  same  language, 
have  an  identical  origin,  profess  the  same  religion,  and  are  prac- 
tically the  same  people,  divided  only  by  an  imaginary  line.  And 
yet  there  is  no  party  here,  to  my  knowledge,  favoring  the  annexa- 
tion of  Canada  by  force  or  conquest,  and  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  the  country  have  expressed  their  opposition  to  such  a 
measure,  even  if  asked  voluntarily  by  the  Canadians.  One  of  the 
strongest  reasons  advanced  against  such  union  is  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  Canadians  are  of  French  origin,  and  therefore  dif- 
ficult of  assimilation. 

There  is  another  fact  which  shows  how  diflScult  it  is  to  carry 
out  the  consolidation  of  governments,  or  annexation,  under  the  in- 
stitutions prevailing  here.  *Oreat  efforts  have  been  made  for  some 
time  to  consolidate  into  a  single  municipal  government  the 
twin  sister  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  They  are  really  one 
city,  divided  only  by  a  stream,  as  is  London  by  the  Thames,  Paris 
by  the  Seine,  and  Bome  by  the  Tiber,  and  yet  the  consolidation  has 
not  yet  been  effected,  and  a  long  time  may  elapse  before  it  is 
accomplished.  How  much  more  diflScult  would  it  be  to  consoli- 
date in  a  single  government  two  different,  independent  nations. 

Had  this  country  desired  the  annexation  of  any  portion  of 
Mexico,  it  might  have  tried  to  accomplish  it,  availing  itself  of 
several  opportunities  which  have  been  presented.  From  1846  to 
1848  seme  reckless  political  leaders  of  Yucatan  took  advantage  of 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  that  State,  giving,  as  a  reason  for  that  step, 
that  the  central  government  of  Mexico  did  not  protect  it  against 
the  invasion  of  the  Maya  Indians,  provoked  by  the  acts  of  said 
leaders,  and  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  British  Honduras  or 
Belice,  adjoining  the  rebel  Indians,  in  providing  them  with 
arms  and  ammunitions  from  said  colony  to  carry  on  a  war  of  deso- 
lation and  extermination  against  the  white  race.  The  de-facto 
rulers  of  Yucatan  sent  a  representative  to  Washington,  who,  in 
the  language  of  President  Polk,  in  his  special  message  to  Con- 
gress of  April  29,  1848,  "  laid  a  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  in  which  the  constituted  authorities  implored 
the  aid  of  this  Government  to  save  them  from  destruction,  offer- 
ing, in  case  this  should  be  granted,  to  transfer  the  dominion  and 
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sovereignty  of  the  peninsula  to  the  United  States.  Similar  ap- 
peals for  aid  and  protection  have  been  made  to  the  Spanish  and 
the  English  Governments/' 

While  President  Polk  •  deprecated  the  acquisition  of  Yucatan, 
which  had  been  declared  neutral  by  him  in  the  war  against  Mex- 
ico, he  stated  "  that  the  United  States  could  not  consent  to  the 
transfer  of  the  domain  and  sovereignty  of  that  State  to  any  Euro- 
pean Power,''  intimated  the  convenience  of  a  military  occupation 
of  Yucatan,  and  concluded  by  submitting  "  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  exped- 
ient to  prevent  Yucatan  from  becoming  a  colony  of  any  European 
Power," — which  could  only  be  its  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
A  bill  was  forthwith  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  authorize  the 
President  to  take  military  possession  of  Yucatan,  and  its  approval 
was  urged  by  all  the  friends  of  annexation.  This  incident  afforded 
a  very  easy  way  to  bring  about  the  annexation  to  the  United  States  of 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  with  its  very  important  location, 
as  it  forms  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this,  and  although  President  Polk,  who  had 
made  war  on  Mexico,  was  then  in  power,  lent  his  support  to  the 
measure,  the  resolution,  after  a  long  debate,  did  not  pass. 

Another  very  good  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose, perhaps  on  a  larger  scale  and  under  far  better  circumstances, 
was  offered  by  the  French  intervention.  When  the  American 
Civil  War  ended  in  April,  1865,  this  country  had  a  well-disci- 
plined and  equipped  army,  of  about  half  a  million  of  veteran 
soldiers,  and  could  have^  sent  a  portion  of  the  same  to  assist 
Mexico  in  her  struggle  against  the  French  Emperor,  demanding 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  payment  in  territory  of  its  expenses, 
notwithstanding  Mexico's  resistance.  Instead  of  following  such 
a  policy,  the  Administration  then  ruling  this  country  preferred, 
precisely  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  possibility  of  such  a  result,  to 
follow  a  neutral  course,  while  giving  to  Mexico  a  decided  moral 
support.  I  was  at  the  time  in  Washington,  representing  Mexico, 
and  I  know  well  the  views  of  that  Administration. 

If  the  United  States  had  had  any  desire  to  acquire  terri- 
tory of  the  Spanish-American  Republics,  and  specially  of  Central 
America,  they  have  had  several  opportunities,  growing  out  of  the 
complications  which  have  arisen  in  those  states,  in  which  they 
could  have  attempted  to  do  so  with  an  apparent  show  of  reason. 
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snch  as  other  nations  haye  had  in  similar  cases.  Perhaps  the  occu- 
pation and  control  of  Nicaragaa  by  Walker^  whose  goyemment  was 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  offered  not  the  least  of  such  oppor- 
tunities, notwithstanding  the  proyisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty.  Should  they  eyer  haye  had  any  snch  designs,  they  would 
neyer,  of  course,  haye  signed  such  treaty. 

The  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  treaty 
annexing  Santo  Domingo  is  another  fact  yery  significant  in  this 
respect. 

All  thoughts  of  annexation  being  discarded,  as  they  are  practi- 
cally now,  the  wisest  policy  to  be  pursued  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  one  to  which  all  political  parties  in  this  country 
seem  now  to  adhere,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  so  to  enlarge  the 
political,  social,  and  commercial  relations  between  the  two  Repub- 
lics as  to  identify  them  in  great  commercial  and  industrial  interests, 
but  without  diminishing  the  autonomy  or,  much  less,  destroying 
the  nationality  of  either.  That  policy  would  giye  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Mexico  all  the  adyantages  of  annexation  without 
any  of  its  drawbacks.  Both  countries  haye  already  practically 
been  made  a  single  postal  territory.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
long  their  commercial  intercourse  will  grow  in  such  proportions 
as  to  make  possible  and  conyenient  to  both  something  more  than 
commercial  reciprocity.  Their  contiguous  territory  closely  united 
by  seyeral  trunk  lines  of  railroad  will  necessarily  hasten  that 
result. 

Public  opinion  is  diyided  in  Mexico  about  the  best  policy  to  be 
pursued  toward  the  United  States.  The  conseryatiye,  or  Church 
party,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  inspired  by  the 
recollections  of  the  disastrous  w^  of  1846  and  1847,  which 
General  Grant  characterized  as  unjust,  and  ignoring  or  oyerlook- 
ing  the  political  changes  which  haye  since  occurred  in  this  country, 
are  always  afraid  of  annexation,  and  adyocate  the  policy  of  isola- 
tion from,  and  complete  non-intercourse  with,  the  United  States; 
while  the  liberal  party,  haying  the  bond  of  similarity  of  political 
institutions,  considers  the  contiguity  of  territory  as  a  stubborn 
fact  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  belieyes  that  the  best  way  to 
preyent  annexation  is  to  open  the  country  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  grant  to  them  all  reasonable  advantages,  so  as  to  make 
annexation  useless  and.eyen  dangerous.  In  pursuance  of  that 
policy,  the  old  Mexican  land  laws  haye  been  recently  modified. 
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and  the  most  liberal  railroad^  mineral^  and  other  grants  have  been 
freely  given  to  its  citizens. 

But  both  parties,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  country  to  a  man,  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  annexation,  not  only  because  they  are  proud 
of  their  nationality,  but  also  because  they  have  the  conviction 
that  annexation  for  them  means  extermination,  and  naturally 
they  are  not  willing  to  contribute  to  their  own  destruction.  I  do 
not  share  these  views,  myself,  so  far  as  the  extermination  of  the 
race  now  living  in  Mexico  is  concerned,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  12,000,000  of  people  can  be  easily  exterminated,  but  that 
makes  no  difference  when  the  whole  country  holds  them. 

I  think  that  these  few  remarks  are  enough  to  dispose  of  the 
question  of  annexation  by  the  free  will  of  the  Mexicans. 

For  the  present,  and  in  all  probability  for  so^me  time  to  come, 
reciprocity  is  all  that  is  needed  for  the  development  of  trade  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries.  Their  territorial  contiguity, 
and  the  steel  bands  which  now  connect  them,  require  special  rules 
to  foster  and  develop  their  commercial  intercourse,  somewhat 
different  from  those  applied  to  other  countries.  Beciprocity  has, 
besides,  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  reform  of  the  tariff  laws  of 
a  country  to  be  made  for  a  compensation  to  itself  and  with  great 
benefit  to  the  other  country.  If,  for  instance,  the  United  States 
should  decide  now,  with  a  view  to  reduce  their  revenue,  or  for  any 
other  reason  satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  abolish  the  duty  on 
sugar,  as  they  did  some  time  ago  the  duty  on  coffee,  they 
would  gain  nothing  but  a  reduction  of  revenue,  in  case  the  aboli- 
tion was  extended  to  all  nations;  but  if  it  is  made  only  for  Mexico, 
they  would  receive  an  ample  compensation  in  favor  of  their  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures.  Besides,  reciprocity,  as  agreed  upon  with 
Mexico  in  the  pending  treaty,  does  not  restrict  in  any  manner  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Congress  of  each  country  to  alter,  at 
their  will,  their  respective  revenue  laws. 

Commercial  union  presents  a  great  many  more  difficulties  to 
overcome.  If  by  commercial  union  between  two  countries  it  is 
understood  that  both  should  have  the  same  tariff  laws  for  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  articles,  and  mutually  receive  free  of  duties  their 
own,  difficulty  will  at  once  arise  as  to  who  will  make,  amend, 
and  repeal  such  laws.  If  the  Congress  of  each  country,  simul- 
taneously, but  independently,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  representing  countries  with  different  needs 
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and  interests.  A  joint  Congress^  in  which  both  countries  should  be 
represented,  would  be  subject  to  serious  objections,  besides  requir- 
ing a  modification  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  two.  They 
would  have  to  be  represented  as  equals,  or  in  proportion  to  their 
population  or  their  territorial  area.  If  as  equals,  the  larger  might 
suffer  in  its  interests  ;  and  if  in  proportion  to  their  population  or 
territory,  the  smaller  one  would  be  the  sufferer. 

But  even  restricting  commercial  union  to  the  free  importation 
in  each  country  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  other, — 
which  measure  could  properly  be  called  unrestricted  reciprocity, — 
keeping  both  their  respective  tariffs,  issued  in  accordance  with 
their  Constitution  for  the  products  and  manufactures  of  other 
countries,  provision  should  be  made  about  the  way  to  modify  their  . 
revenue  laws ;  because  if  in  the  case  of  American  cotton  goods,  for 
instance,  they  should  be  declared  by  Mexico  free  for  all  other  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  would  then  cease  to  derive  the  advantages 
of  reciprocity ;  and  how  such  laws  should  be  amended  and  repealed 
is  a  matter  very  difficult  to  decide,  as  in  that  case  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  give  to  either  country  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  the 
laws  of  the  other,  which  would  hardly  be  acceptable  to  either,  and 
would,  again,  require  the  modification  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
both.    • 

The  question  of  commercial  union  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  presents  such  complex  problems  that  it  is  more 
advisable  to  let  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the  future 
indicate  the  way  of  solving  them :  for  the  present  all  the 
interests  and  needs  of  both  countries  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
subserved  with  restricted  reciprocity,  like  that  agreed  upon  in 
the  pending  treaty. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  sincere  conviction  that  the 
United  States  desire  above  all  things  the  increasing  prosperity 
and  secured  stability  of  Mexico  and  of  the  other  Spanish- 
American  Powers,  and  that  they  are  really  anxious  for  closer 
and  more  friendly  relations.  We  have  not  heretofore  known  as 
much  of  each  other  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  our  mutual 
knowledge  and  understanding  are  certainly  the  first  step  to  take 
before  we  can  reach  more  satisfactory  results. 

M.   BOMEBO. 
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BY  THE  BIGHT  HON.   VISCOUNT  W0L8ELEY,  ADJUTANT-GEN- 
EBAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 


The  Century  Company  has,  in  my  judp^ent,  done  a  great 
service  to  the  soldiers  of  all  armies  by  the  publication  of  these 
records  of  the  great  War*  in  the  United  States.  The  first  volume 
of  the  republication  has  just  reached  me,  and  I  propose  in  the 
following  pages  to  restrict  my  comments  to  that  part  of  the  his- 
tory embraced  within  the  seven  hundred-odd  pages  it  contains. 

The  story  of  the  War,  as  told  by  the  several  actors  in  it,  has 
not,  in  this  volume,  reached  the  date  at  which  I  personally  paid 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  contending  armies.  I  can  only,  therefore, 
comment  on  the  evidence  supplied  to  us,  as  a  deeply  interested 
student  of  the  mighty  struggle.  The  characteristic  features  of 
this  part  of  the  history  are  very  unlike  those  of  the  later  cam- 
paigns. The  attention  of  soldiers  in  Europe  has  been  so  much 
directed  to  the  long  series  of  campaigns  that  were  fought  over  the 
ground  between  Washington  and  Bichmond,  that  we  are  prone  to 
regard  them  as  representing  the  character  of  the  War  through- 
out. The  elaborately-prepared  defensive  positions  of  the  later 
campaigns,  and  the  sharp  counter-strokes  with  which  Lee,  using 
Stonewall  Jackson  as  his  right  arm,  met  the  continued  and  sys- 
tematic process  of  attrition  applied  by  the  Northern  generals, 
have  hardly  their  counterpart  in  this  earlier  period  of  the  War. 
Nor  do  those  far-reaching  raids  of  mounted  men  on  either  side, 
which  afterwards  gave  such  a  distinctive  character  to  the  War, 
appear  to  have  yet  made  themselves  ielt. 

The  stately  figure  of  Robert  Lee,  as  yet,  remains  in  the  back- 
ground. It  is,  however,  excessively  interesting  to  get  clearer 
views  than  we  have  hitherto  had  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Jackson,  and  others  first  made 
their  appearance  in  this  great  struggle.  The  story  of  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Bun,  and  of  Shiloh,  are  each  told  herewith  much  cir- 

«"  BatUes  ftnd  Leaden  of  the  OivU  War  "  (The  C^nltiry  War  Book). 
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cumstantial  detail  that  supplies  most  valuable  corrections  to  what 
we  knew  of  them  before.  The  stories  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Henry  and  of  Fort  Donelson  have  a  very  different  aspect,  now 
that  we  are  able  to  judge  of  them  from  both  sides  and  from  many 
points  of  view.  To  English  soldiers,  all  the  minor  circumstances 
of  the  gathering  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  forces  have  a  spe- 
cial interest,  as  they  enable  us  to  realize  in  a  new  way  the  anal- 
agous  incidents  which  must  have  attended  the  beginning  of  the 
war  between  King  and  Parliament  in  Charles  I.'s  time.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  which  side  men  would  take,  the  acts  of  vigorous, 
personal  individuality,  like  those  of  Captain  Lyon  in  Missouri, 
were  common  to  both  epochs.  The  trains  with  recruits  for  both 
sides,  passing  one  another  almost  amicably  on  the  same  Ameri- 
can railroad,  with  other  kindred  incidents,  are  all  just  of  such  a 
kind  as  must  have  happened  in  England,  when  men  rallied  to 
the  standards  of  Bupert  and  of  Cromwell.  In  the  later  instance, 
however,  they  were  strangely  affected  in  their  form  by  all  the 
elaborations  of  modem  civilization  and  by  the  vastness  of  the 
theatre  of  war, — ^an  area  in  which  our  whole  island  would  be  lost. 
It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  feel  obliged,  at  this  early 
part  of  my  review  of  the  War,  to  call  in  question  the  fitness  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  for  the  high  position  he  occupied.  A  man  weighed 
down  with  years,  with  misfortunes,  and,  above  all,  with  sad 
memories  of  a  lost  cause,  and,  I  presume,  the  conviction  that  he 
was  a  failure,  appeals  to  our  pity  rather  than  invites  our  censure. 
Like  all  the  great  actors  on  both  sides,  he  was,  I  am  sure,  in- 
fluenced in  the  course  he  took  by  the  highest  motives.  He  sin- 
cerely believed  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  he  espoused,  and  he 
brought  to  the  service  of  his  country  an  honestjr  of  purpose,  a 
fervid  patriotism,  an  ability  of  no  mean  order,  a  zeal,  and  a  per- 
sistent determination  which  all  will  admit  he  possessed.  But  that 
he  was  a  third-rate  man,  and  a  most  unfortunate  selection  for 
the  office  of  President,  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself.  The  great 
misfortunes  of  public  servants  who  have  utterly  failed  in  the  one 
great  public  venture  of  their  lives  tnust  not  be  allowed  to  silence 
the  voice  of  censure,  much  less  of  criticism.  In  dealing  with 
private  individuals  we  can  afford  to  indulge  our  amiable  feelings 
for  misfortune.  What  we  owe  to  historical  truth  and  to  the 
teaching  of  future  generations  forbids  us,  however,  to  deal  simi- 
larly with  men  who  have  filled  high  positions.     I  note  it  here  as 
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a  carious  and^  in  my  opinion,  a  regrettable  fact,  that  in  this,  the 
first  volume  of  '^  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  there  is 
no  picture  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  although 
there  are  likenesses  of  many  much  less  important  men  on  both 
sides  in  this  great  struggle.  The  tremendous  indictment  against 
his  capacity,  which  is  drawn  by  Mr.  B.  Barnwell  Bhett»  so 
strongly  supports  my  views  regimiing  him  that  I  regret  very 
much  that  no  answer  to  it  has  been  printed  side  by  side  with  it, 
in  accordance  with  the  impartial  method  of  ''  The  Century  War 
Series.'*  What  reasonable  answer  could  be  made  to  it  ?  If  the 
Northern  troops  had  then  really  known  how  he  unwittingly 
worked  for  them,  would  they  have  wished  to  "  hang  Jeff.  Davis 
to  a  sour-apple  tree  "? 

It  may  be  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  foresee  the 
dimensions  to  which  the  struggle  would  grow.  But  surely  it  is  a 
statesman's  business  at  least  partially  to  gauge  the  strength  of  the 
forces  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  The  soi-disant  statesman  who 
began  his  high  duties  with  the  avowed  expectation  that  10,000 
Enfield  rifles  would  be  sufficient  to  overawe  the  United  States  ; 
who  then  refused  the  services  of  366,000  men,  the  flower  of  the 
South,  and  accepted  only  a  fraction  of  them,  because  he  had  not 
arms  for  more;  the  man  who  neglected  to  buy  the  East  Indian 
fleet,  which  happy  chance  and  the  zeal  of  subordinates  threw  in 
his  way  ;  the  ruler  who  could  not  see  that  the  one  vital  necessity 
for  the  South  was,  at  all  sacrifice  and  at  all  hazard,  to  keep  the 
ports  open  ;  who  rejected  all  means  proposed  by  others  for  placing 
the  finances  of  the  Confederacy  on  a  sound  basis, — that  man,  as 
I  think,  did  more  than  any  other  individual  on  either  side  to  save 
the  Union.  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  the  charge  against  him 
as  complete  and  crushing  as  it  could  easily  be  made  by  those  who 
trusted  him  with  almost  unlimited  powers  in  their  behalf.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  illustrate  what,  I  think,  is,  on  this  point,  the 
commonly  accepted  verdict  of  history. 

It  is  the  old,  old  story  over  again,  of  civil  rulers  who  blunder, 
and,  failing  to  foresee  events,  sacrifice  everything  to  a  momentary 
popularity,  in  order  to  divert  popular  wrath  from  themselves  to 
the  unfortunate  soldiers  who  have  been  their  victims.  An  illus- 
tration of  my  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  pathetic  story  told  in 
this  volume  of  the  gallant  and  high-minded  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston.   Like  Bobert  Lee,  he  hated  the  War,  and  had  also  refused 
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the  highest  military  position  in  the  United  States  Army,  at  the 
call  of  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty  to  his  State.  Those 
who  played  the  part  of  statesmen  on  the  Southern  side  had  left 
Johnston  without  resources.  Despite  all  his  efforts,  and  despite 
his  zeal  and  fzn^eat  military  ability,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
popular  fury  at  a  failure  for  which  others  had  prepared  the  way, 
and  where  the  action  of  his  Government  had  rendered  success 
well-nigh  impossible.  To  do  Mr.  Davis  justice,  he  no  doubt,  in 
this  instance,  did  his  best  to  support  by  words  the  soldier  whom 
he  had  failed  to  support  by  deeds. 

To  pass  to  other  matters:  I  am  struck,  throughout  the  whole 
story  of  the  minor  operations  of  this  period,  by  the  illustrations 
they  afford  of  the  regularity  with  which  the  old  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  war  assert  their  supremacy.  The  battle  of  WilsAn's 
Creek,  on  August  10,  1861,  and  that  of  Pea  Ridge,  on  March  7, 
1862,  are  curiously  alike  in  their  military  lessons.  In  both,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  distinctly  separated  movements  by 
isolated  parts  of  an  attacking  force,  in  order  to  strike  upon  the 
flanks  or  rear  of  a  concentrated  defensive  force.  Both  attempts 
failed,  as  might  have  been  predicted  beforehand.  No  doubt 
SigeFs  movement  round  the  rear  of  Price  at  Wilson^s  Greek  was 
a  more  hazardous,  as  well  as  a  bolder,  attempt  than  that  of  Price 
and  McGulloch  at  Pea  Bidge,  so  far  as  their  separation  on  the 
field  of  battle  was  concerned.  But  McGulloch,  at  Pea  Ridge, 
was  completely  disconnected  from  the  atttfbk  made  upon  the 
Federal  right  by  Price.  The  consequences  in  each  battle  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  way.  McGulloch,  at  Pea  Ridge,  and  Sigel,  at 
Wilson's  Greek,  each  for  the  moment  gained  advantage  from  a 
surprised  enemy;  but  when  time  had  been  given  for  the  surprised 
to  recover,  there  was  in  neither  instance  a  supporting  force  suflS- 
ciently  near  at  hand  to  meet  the  supports  brought  up  by  the 
enemy.'  The  advantage  gained  at  first  was  soon  lost,  and  then 
the  isolated  force  was  crushed.  The  result  was,  in  each  instance, 
that  the  depending  army  was  thus  soon  able  to  devote  its  whole 
strength  to  meet  the  remainder  of  the  attack,  and  to  crush  that 
in  its  turn  also.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  general  posi- 
tion taken  up  for  the  attack.  Price  had  passed  completely  to  the 
rear  of  the  Federal  position.  It  is  clear  that  he  sacrificed  as 
much  as  he  gained  by  so  doing.  The  Federals  were  as  directly 
on  his  line  of  communications  as  he  on  theirs. 

VOL.  cxLvm.— NO.  390.  35 
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I  am  much  struck,  in  this  intricate  series  of  minor  actions,  by 
the  terrible  diflBculty  under  which  generals  act  who  are  in  com- 
mand of  troops  that  cannot  be  employed  solely  to  win  victory, 
and  to  bring  about  peace  by  securing  it.  I  refer  to  the  necessity 
which  the  leaders  on  both  sides  had  to  yield  to,  of  retaining  often 
large  forces  for  the  defence  of  points  of  political,  but  of  small 
military,  importance,  if  of  any  at  all.  McCuUoch,  tied  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  trans-Mississippi  region,  and  especially  to  that  of 
Arkansas,  on  the  Indian  territory,  could  not,  perhaps  would  not, 
join  with  Price  in  any  large  military  movement.  Here,  as  al- 
ways, the  orders  from  the  Civil  Government  at  Richmond  ham- 
pered the  military  movement  of  the  Confederate  leaders;  other- 
wise it  is  clear  that  a  far  more  effective  mode  of  meeting  the 
Federal  advance  could  have  been  devised  than  that  of  passing 
round  to  their  rear.  The  Federal  forces,  based  on  St.  Louis,  had 
advanced  by  way  of  Holla,  Lebanon,  and  Dug  Spring  to  the  Pea 
Bidge.  (See  map  on  page  263.)  Van  Dom  had  his  headquarters 
at  Pocahontas.  Price  had  fallen  back  before  the  Federal  Army 
as  it  advanced.  McCulloch  was,  at  first,  at  Maysville.  It  is  not 
very  clear  from  any  of  the  narratives  how  much  force  Van  Dom, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  whole,  had  gathered  at  Poca- 
hontas ;  but,  as  he  had  been  contemplating  a  movement  on 
St.  Louis,  he  must,  at  least,  have  collected  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stores  at  Pocahontas.  It  would  seem  that  McCulloch 
might  have  been  tft  once  transferred  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
White  River,  allowing  Price  to  continue  his  retreat  towards  the 
same  point.  General  Curtis,  when  he  reached  Pea  Ridge  with 
the  Federal  force,  entered  a  most  difficult  country;  and  had 
Price  gradually  given  him  the  slip,  with  a  view  to  a  junction  with 
the  other  Confederate  forces,  it  is  clear  that  an  advance  north- 
ward, directly  upon  Rolla  or  Springfield,  based  on  Pocahontas, 
would  have  obliged  Curtis  to  abandon  his  invasion  of  Arkansas, 
and  would  have  enabled  Van  Dorn  to  fight  at  far  greater  advan- 
tage than  he  actually  did.  The  Federal  line,  even  from  Rolla  to 
Sugar  Creek,  was  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from 
St.  Louis  it  was  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  would  have 
been  exposed  throughout  that  entire  distance  to  such  a  stroke 
from  Pocahontas. 

I  do  not,  however,  say  this  as  a  criticism  on  the  generals  on 
either  side.    No  one  who  has  himself  realized  the  practical  diffi- 
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cnlties  of  command  in  the  field  is  much  tempted  to  any  slap-dash 
criticism  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  high  commands  The  lesson 
which  is  most  impressed  upon  me  by  a  study  of  these  campaigns 
is  the  danger  there  always  is  of  popular  irritability  and  ignorant 
impatience  preventing  a  general  from  doing  the  very  thing  which 
would,  if  time  were  allowed,  surely  gain  the  ends  which  the 
people  desire.  If  England  were  invaded,  or  threatened  with  in- 
vasion, the  general  in  supreme  command  would  be  exposed  to  the 
'Same  difficulty.  People  in  Manchester  would  be  uneasy  because 
the  Lancashire  Volunteer  Corps  were  drawn  away  from  the  de- 
fence of  their  own  locality,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  enemy 
in  the  field  elsewhere,  by  the  united  action  of  all  our  available 
military  forces.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  the  Century's 
admirable  narrative  of  the  Confederate  War  may  be  read  atten- 
tively by  the  large  numbers  of  educated  volunteer  officers  whom 
we  now  have  in  England.  Its  campaigns  are  replete  with  instruc- 
tion for  all  our  auxiliary  forces,  as  well  as  for  our  army. 

In  1866,  during  the  western  campaign  in  Germany,  very 
similar  events  repeated  themselves.  There,  Vogel  von  Falken- 
stein,  with  a  numerically  very  inferior  force  of  Prussians, 
triumphed  over  the  army  opposed  to  him — an  army  made  up 
of  Hanoverians,  Wurtembergers,  Bavarians,  and  troops  of  va- 
rious other  minor  states — because  the  officers  commanding  each 
contingent  were  hampered  by  their  respective  civil  governments 
with  orders  which  had  their  origin  in  a  desire  to  keep  each  its 
own  troops  for  the  defence  of  its  own  particular  state.  Hence 
the  absence  of  all  unity  of  action,  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
centration upon  the  decisive  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Prussians  triumphed  because  they  were  everywhere  directed  upon 
the  decisive  points  against  enemies  whose  several  interests  kept 
them  from  working  heartily  together.  I  dwell  upon  this  because 
I  have  heard  English  politicians  say  that,  in  the  event  of  danger 
here,  we  should  have  great  difficulties  with  localities,  which  would 
cry  out  against  having  their  volunteer  corps  removed  for  the 
defence  of  distant,  though  possibly  most  vital,  points. 

This  great  principle  of  strategy  rules  everywhere ;  and  al- 
though I  have  every  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  ability  of  General  Al- 
bert Sidney  Johnston,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  reasons  which 
his  son  advances  for  his  having  allowed  General  Curtis  to  attack 
Fort  DouelsQu  without  moving  to  resist  him,  when  he  was,  himself, 
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within  supporting  distance  at  Nashville.  The  statement  that  he 
was  bound  to  remain  at  Nashville^  because  it  was  the  objective 
point  of  the  Federal  campaign,  is  answered  by  the  facts.  He  was 
immediately  obliged  to  abandon  Nashville  and  to  fall  back  on 
Corinth,  as  soon  as  Donelson  fell.  As  long  as  the  point  of 
Federal  attack  was  uncertain,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  quite 
permissible  for  him  to  divide  his  forces  between  Donelson  and 
Nashville,  each  of  which  was  of  great  importance.  What  appears 
to  me  certain  is  that  the  course  which  was  pursued  by  the  Con- 
federate commanders,  prior  to  the  first  Bull  Run,  would  here 
have  been  the  right  one.  Whilst  Buell's  advance  on  Nashville 
was  delayed,  and  Grant's  attack  on  Donelson  was  declared,  it 
would  have  been  well  to  demonstrate  in  advance  of  Nashville,  so 
as  to  convey  the  impression  of  intended  aggression  from  that 
point,  just  as  in  the  early  summer  of  1861  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  did  against  Patterson,  before  he  moved  to  support 
Beauregard,  then  in  position  on  Bull  Run. 

If  a  similar  course  had  been  followed  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee in  February,  1862,  and  a  rapid  movement  made  with  all  the 
troops  which  General  Albert  S.  Johnston  could  have  then  collected 
to  attack  Grant  before  Fort  Donelson,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  con- 
sidering what  actually  did  happen  there,  that  the  Federal  forces 
could  have  escaped  decisive  defeat.  It  is  evident  that  the  personal 
presence  of  General  A.  S.  Johnston  himself  was  badly  needed  at 
Fort  Donelson,  and  the  moral  effect  of  his  arrival  there  with  fresh 
troops  would  have  been  enormous.  Such  a  success  would  have 
greatly  assisted  Van  Dom's  campaign,  and  if  that  campaign  had 
been  conducted  in  the  way  suggested,  on  the  line  from  Pocahon- 
tas towards  Rolla,  the  forces  under  Johnston  and  Van  Dorn  would 
have  occupied  a  central  position  between  Buell  and  Curtis,  and 
might  have  struck  with  great  advantage  at  either.  That  such  a 
codperation  between  Van  Dorn  and  A.  S.  Johnston  was  not 
rendered  impossible  by  any  material  obstacles,  or  by  distance,  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that,  previous  to  Shilob,  Beauregard  was  look- 
ing for  support  from  Van  Dorn  (page  674)  on  February  21,  three 
days  before  Van  Dorn  started  for  the  Pea  Ridge  campaign,  and 
whilst  Van  Dorn  was  still  at  Pocahontas. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  disputed  claims  of  General  Beaure- 
gard and  of  General  A.  S.  Johnson  to  have  conceived  the  scheme 
of  the  Sbiloh  campaign.    Whoever  conceived  it,  the  advance  to 
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attack  Grant  where  he  stood  in  position  was  in  every  respect  a 
sound  military  operation. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  differently  men  regard  operations  in 
which  they  have  been  personally  engaged  and  those  in  which 
they  have  bad  no  special  or  direct  interest.  General  Grant's  own 
account  of  Shiloh  leaves  one  the  impression  that  he  is  conscious 
that  his  proceedings  there  were  not  militarily  defensible.  I  hardly 
know  of  two  commanders  to  whose  sound  military  judgment  I 
would  more  unhesitatingly  commit  the  following  proposition  than 
Generals  Grant  and  Sherman^  supposing  it  were  possible  to  do  so, 
and  that  it  could  be  put  to  them  regarding  an  action  in  which  they 
had  not  been  personally  concerned.  I  cannot  do  better  than  state 
the  proposition  in  the  terms,  and  in  what  seems  to  me  the  unan- 
swerable criticism,  of  General  Buell,  given  on  page  487. 

**IkJk  mrmj  oompriiiiig  serentj  regfanento  of  InfMitrx,  twontj  Iwttarias  of 
•rtOlenr*  Mid  a  sufflotoQoy  of  oavmlry,  lay  for  two  weeks  and  more  In  iioUted  ounpe, 
with  arirer  Initsreer,  and  a  hostUearmy,  claimed  to  be  taperlor  in  nnmben,  twenty 
mOes  distantln  its  front,  while  the  commander  made  his  headqnarters  and  paMed 
his  nights  nine  miles  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rlrer.  It  had  no  line  or  ocder 
of  battle.  nodefensiTeworksof  any  sort,  no  ontposts,  properly  speaking,  to  give  warn- 
ing, or  check  the  adrance  of  an  enemy  and  no  reoogniaed  head  during  the  absence 
of  the  regolsr  commander.  On  a  Saturday  the  hostile  ftsoe  arrived  and  ftmned  In 
order  of  battle,  without  detection  or  hindrance,  within  a  mfle  and  a  half  of  the  nn- 
goarded  army,  adranoed  npon  it  the  next  morning,  penetrated  its  disconnected  Unes, 
assaulted  its  camps  in  front  and  flank,  droTe  its  dlqfointed  members  soccesslTely 
from  position  to  position,  capturing  some  and  routing  others,  in  spite  of  much  heroic 
resistance,  and  steadily  drew  near  the  landing  and  depot  of  Its  supplies  In  the  pocket 
between  the  rirer  and  an  impassable  creek.** 

Had  not  the  commander  of  that  assailed  army  positively  in- 
vited defeat  ?  Is  there  a  syllable  in  that  summary  of  the  facts 
which  does  not  accurately  represent  the  incidents  of  the  first  day's 
fight  at  ShUoh  ? 

It  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  wish 
to  throw  a  stone  at  General  Grant.  We  are  all  of  us  liable  to 
human  error.  The  greatest  generals  have  made  great,  perhaps 
some  of  the  greatest,  mistakes  ever  made  in  war.  The  matter 
is  looked  at  solely  as  a  question  of  military  study,  and,  looking  so, 
it  would  not  appear  that  General  BuelFs  criticism,  in  the  chapter 
called  "  Shiloh  Reviewed,*'  admits  of  any  good  answer.  No  satis- 
factory answer  is,  in  my  opinion,  supplied  to  it  by  General  Grant's 
statements  on  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  Grant  and  Sherman  before  Shiloh,  like  Wellington  and 
Blucher  before  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny,  were  contemplating  an 
offensive^  not  a  defensive,  campaign^    By  coupling  together  these 
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names  as  I  have  done^  I  shall  perhaps  best  show  that  I  am  not 
speaking  with  any  disparagement  of  Grant  or  of  Sherman. 

In  both  instances  alike,  the  error  of  taking  for  granted  that 
an  active  and  able  enemy  is  restricted  to  one  course  of  action, 
was  severely  punished.  In  both  cases  alike,  it  very  nan*owly 
missed  being  fatally  punished.  In  no  other  way,  with,  perhaps, 
the  reservation  that  Grant  had  not  at  that  time  acquired  the  experi- 
ence he  afterwards  gained,  can  I  explain  the  facts.  Grant  was  avow- 
edly waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Buell's  force  to  begin  an  offensive 
campaign  with  a  united  army.  By  means  of  his  gunboats  he  had 
complete  command  of  the  passage  of  the  Tennessee.  Supposing  that 
it  was  advisable  to  make  the  concentration  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pittsburg  Landing,  clearly  the  right  course  would  have  been  to 
cover  that  concentration  by  the  river,  and,  therefore,  to  have  re- 
tained the  bulk  of  his  forces  concentrated  on  the  east  bank, 
awaiting  BuelFs  arrival.  If  it  were  necessary,  as  perhaps  it  was,  to 
secure  Pittsburg  Landing  itself,  as  a  means  of  debouching  on 
the  opposite  bank,  there  could  have  been  no  objection,  and  proba- 
bly would  have  been  advantage,  in  having  a  small,  strongly- 
intrenched  position  near  that  point,  in  the  nature  of  a  bridge- 
head, with  its  flanks  thoroughly  swept  by  the  fire  of  the  gunboats. 
Clearly,  if,  as  General  Grant  says,  the  troops  required  discipline 
and  drill  more  than  work  at  intrenchments,  it  would  have  been 
easier  and  safer  to  impart  both  to  thejn  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
away  from  the  enemy,  than  on  the  west  bank  within  his  easy  reach. 

The  accidents  and  mistakes  which  occurred  in  regard  to 
the  march  of  General  Wallace's  division  were  only  such  as  con- 
tinually occur  when  a  change  in  the  position  of  troops,  that  has 
not  been  previously  arranged  for  and  worked  out  beforehand,  is 
^  suddenly  ordered  in  any  sudden  exigency.  As  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  kind  of  method  that  makes  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  war,  the  student  should  carefully 
compare  the  arrangements  made  for  the  march  of  General  Lew 
Wallace's  division  with  the— on  the  surface — apparently  very 
similar  steps  taken  by  Napoleon  before  Austerlitz,  for  the  due 
arrival  of  Davoust's  corps.  Napoleon  deliberately  kept  that  corps 
away  from  Austerlitz  till  the  actual  day  of  battle,  in  a  way  that 
might,  to  a  careless  student,  seem  similar  to  that  which  left  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  within  a  march  of  the  field  of  Shiloh.  The 
difference  lay  in  this:  Napoleon  had  been  for  weeks  watching 
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closely  the  movements  of  the  Allies^  and  had  been  endeavoring  to 
tempt  them  to  attack  him,  by  not  allowing  the  forces  that  he 
knew  he  could  count  on  for  the  field  of  battle  to  be  apparently 
within  reach.  Every  detail  for  Davoust's  march  had  been  care- 
fully thought  out  and  prepared  beforehand.  He  was  destined 
to  arrive  on  a  part  of  the  field  where  it  was  important  to  encour- 
age the  enemy  to  attack,  where  the  enemy's  advance  must  neces- 
sarily be  slow,  and  where  it  was  advisable  to  allow  him  to  secure 
some  temporary  advantage.    All  this  had  been  previously  designed. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  days  before  Shiloh  nothing  was  known 
of  the  movements  of  Johnston  and  Beauregard.  No  attack  from 
them  was  either  expected  or  prepared  for.  The  direction  of  Lew 
Wallace's  march  depended  on  his  correctly  interpreting  a  single 
loosely-worded  order.  The  very  position  of  his  three  brigades 
seems  to  have  been  imperfectly  known  at  Grant's  headquarters, 
for  the  order  of  march  was  certainly  not  made  in  accordance  with 
their  actual  position.  Time  and  distance  are  elements  of  vital 
importance  in  all  these  matters.  Altogether,  the  more  one  studies 
this  first  day's  battle  on  the  Federal  side,  the  more  clear  it  seems 
that  the  opportunity  presented  to  the  enemy  for  attack  was  as 
favorable  as  it  well  could  have  been.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  in- 
sist upon  the  point  so  weU  made  by  General  Buell  in  the  passage 
I  have  quoted,  that  the  risk  was  enormously  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  this  detached  and  isolated  army,  unprepared  as  it  was  to 
resist  attack,  was  liable  to  be  driven  "  into  the  pocket  between  the 
river,"  which  it  had  so  rashly  crossed,  and  an  ''impassable  creek." 
When  the  opportunity  is  presented  to  a  commander  for  an  attack 
upon  any  fraction  of  a  hostile  army  then  in  the  act  of  concentrat- 
ing against  him,  there  are  two  conditions  for  which  he  prays. 
One  is  that  there  shall  be  time  and  opportunity  for  defeating  the 
fraction  in  question  before  it  can  be  supported.  The  other  is 
that  the  position  of  the  fraction  shall  be  such  that,  when  once 
defeated,  it  shall  be  so  utterly  broken  up  and  demolished  that 
it  can  render  no  assistance  to  the  new  supporting  force  which 
may  possibly  arrive. 

Both  these  conditions  were  presented  to  Generals  Beauregard 
and  Johnston  when  they  designed  the  march  to  attack  Grant  at 
Shiloh.  Seeing  the  enormous  change  in  the  whole  situation 
which  would  have  been  wrought  if  the  first  day's  action  had  been 
final  axid  conclusive,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  consider,  from  the 
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Confederate  side,  what  the  circumstances  were  which  depriyed 
them  of  the  saccess  which  seemed  so  nearly  within  their  grasp. 

It  seems  tolerably  clear  that,  had  everything  been  done  as 
rapidly  as  it  might  have  been,  the  Confederates  could  and  would 
have  made  their  attack  on  Saturday,  April  5,  instead  of  on  Sun- 
day, April  6,  1862.  If  the  attack  had  been  thus  made  twenty- 
four  hours  earlier  than  it  was,  I  think  nothing  could  hare  saved 
Grant's  army  from  complete  destruction.  Buell  had  pressed  his 
march,  despite  the  fact  that  Grant  had  not  proposed  to  send  boats 
to  Savannah  '^  till  Monday  or  Tuesday,  or  some  time  early  in  the 
week,''  and  had  always  written  in  the  sense  of  his  words  on  that 
very  Saturday  in  Nelson's  camp  :  "  There  will  be  no  fighting  at 
Pittsburg  Landing ;  we  will  have  to  go  to  Corinth,  where  the 
rebels  are  fortified.  If  they  come  to  attack  us,  we  can  whip  them,  as 
I  have  more  than  twice  as  many  troops  as  I  had  at  Fort  Donel- 
son."  Considering  the  state  of  the  rivers  and  bridges,  as 
described  by  Buell,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  portion  of  his 
force  should  have  arrived  earlier  than  it  did.  Nothing  would 
have  tended  to  change  the  conditions  of  Lew  Wallace's  march, 
and,  therefore,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  in  all  probability  Satur- 
day would  have  placed  the  Confederates  in  a  position  even  more 
favorable  than  they  actually  were  in  by  Sunday  evening ;  more 
favorable  because  on  Saturday  their  final  movement  would  not 
have  been  checked  by  the  arrival  of  Nelson's  division. 

In  all  probability,  therefore,  even  on  Saturday  evening  a  final 
attack  would  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Pittsburg  Landing 
itself,  and  of  the  powerful  force  of  reserve  artillery  concentrated 
there.  In  any  case,  that  would  have  happened  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and,  as  an  incident  of  the  fighting  on  that  day,  Lew  Wal- 
lace, committed,  as  he  would  have  been,  to  a  position  on  the  Con- 
federate side  of  Snake  Creek,  would  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
only  bridge  by  which  he  could  have  returned.  Attacked,  as  he 
certainly  would  have  been,  by  overwhelming  forces  in  front,  flank, 
and  rear,  he  must  have  lost  his  whole  division  in  a  few  hours. 
The  Confederates,  fully  aware  of  the  proximate  advance  of  Buell, 
would,  in  that  case,  have  had  the  greater  part  of  Sunday 
in  which  to  prepare  for  him.  If  Buell  had  attempted,* 
under  these  circumstances,  to  attack,  he  would  have 
done  so  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  The  whole  artillery 
and  all  the  stores  of  Grant's  army  would  have  been  available  for 
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employment  against  him.  He  must  have  necessarily  landed 
division  by  division,  because  apparently  there  was  not  river  trans- 
port available  for  more  than  one  division  at  a  time.  No  doubt 
the  gunboats  would  have  afforded  him  powerful  assistance,  but 
even  with  their  aid  the  enterprise  would  have  been  one  which  few 
prudent  commanders  would  have  risked.  In  all  probability,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  gather  his  forces  on  the  further  side 
of  the  Tennessee,  whilst  the  Confederates,  supplied  with  all  the 
arms  and  stores  of  which  they  stood  so  sorely  in  need,  would  have 
been  joined  by  thousands  of  recruits  whom  they  would  then  have 
been  able  effectively  to  arm  and  equip.  No  wonder  that  the  bat- 
tle has  been  looked  upon,  on  both  sides,  as  the  turning  event  of 
the  Western  War. 

What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the  Confederate  delay,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  them  ?  It  has  been  remarked  by  able  officers 
on  the  Confederate  side  that,  while  nothing  could  have  been  more 
admirable  than  the  conception  of  the  attack  on  Shiloh,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  miserable  in  all  details  than  the  execution. 
That,  I  take  it,  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  condition  of  the 
army  at  the  time.  Military  training  and  organization  would 
be  useless  and,  certainly,  very  expensively  purchased  qualities, 
if  it  were  possible  that  an  army  of  recruits,  gathered  together 
in  the  way  the  army  at  Corinth  was,  should  be  able  to  exe- 
cute a  well-prepared  plan  with  all  the  celerity  and  cer- 
tainty which  attend  the  movements  of  veteran  armies.  The 
diflSculties  which  the  want  of  experience,  the  want  of  drill, 
the  want  of  discipline,  and  the  want  of  a  highly-trained  staff 
entailed  on  both  armies,  are  insisted  on  at  every  stage  by  those 
who  took  part  in  the  operations.  It  is,  however,  in  the  movements 
of  attack  conducted  through  an  intricate  country,  almost  without 
roads  and  very  imperfectly  mapped  or  known,  that  these  defects 
of  an  army  tell  most  severely.  An  army  in  a  defensive  position, 
requiring  relatively  little  movement,  does  not  feel  them  nearly  so 
severely.  It  was  in  his  thorough  appreciation  of  these  facts  that, 
later  on  in  the  war,  General  Robert  Lee  showed  his  masterly  |H>^vor 
of  adapting  means  to  ends.  He  always  used  Jackson^s  seasoned 
soldiers  for  those  wide-reaching  strokes  by  means  of  which  he 
sought  to  compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  his  less  handy  troops. 
The  newly-raised  battalions,  whom  he  could  not  trust  to 
manoeuvre,  but  who  shot  fairly  enough,  he  placed  in  position 
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where  their  want  of  military  eflSciency  was  not  particularly  felt, 
whilst  their  strength  was  evident. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  incidents 
which,  in  the  mere  delivery  of  orders  and  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  interpreted,  tended  to  cause  delay.  The  *'  Notes  of  a 
Confederate  Staff  Officer  at  Shiloh ''  (pages  594-603)  are  in  this 
respect  most  valuable.  General  Jordan  observes,  in  a  note  to 
page  595  :  "  As  I  framed  this  order,  I  had  before  me  Napoleon's 
order  for  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and,  in  attention  to  ante-battle 
details,  took  those  of  such  soldiers  as  Napoleon  and  Soult  for 
models."  Now,  it  is  worth  noting  that,  during  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  Soult  on  one  or  two  occasions  failed  Napoleon  as  a 
chief  of  the  staff,  not  in  the  drawing-up  of  orders,  but  in  getting 
them  actually  delivered  and  acted  on.  The  whole  movement 
of  Napoleon's  army  on  the  15th  was  seriously  hampered  be- 
cause Vandamme's  corps  did  not  move  in  time,  owing  to 
his  not  having  received  his  orders.  In  the  movement  on 
Shiloh,  the  army  was  delayed,  and  the  attack  was  postponed 
from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  largely  because  General  Polk's  corps 
did  not  march  at  the  appointed  time,  he  thinking  it  his  duty  to 
await  written  orders.  It  had,  as  we  learn,  been  expressly  ar- 
ranged at  a  meeting  between  General  Beauregard  and  the  three 
corps  commanders  that  they  should  march  at  twelve,  noon,  on 
April  3,  without  waiting  for  the  written  orders  containing  the  de- 
tail of  their  respective  routes.  General  Beauregard  himself  had, 
when  in  bed,  worked  out  these  routes  during  the  night  of  April 
2-3  ^^  on  the  backs  of  telegrams  and  envelopes."  As  it  was  likely 
to  take  some  time  to  reduce  these  plans  and  orders  to  shape,  it 
had  been  arranged,  as  already  stated,  that  the  corps,  to  avoid  de- 
lay, should  at  once  advance  over  that  part  of  the  route  which  was 
well  known  and  had  been  explained  previously  to  their  com- 
manders by  General  BeauregaM.  It  was  promised  that  com- 
plete instructions  in  writing  should  be  sent  them  on  the  march. 

But  it  is  clear  that,  while  General  Beauregard  and  his  staff  be- 
lieved that  all  the  corps  generals  had  understood  that  they  were 
to  move  off  without  waiting  for  further  orders.  General  Polk, 
whose  corps  was  leading,  had  not  understood  this.  According  to 
General  Jordan's  own  account  (page  595),  the  written  circular  or- 
der to  the  corps  commanders  directed  *'  that  each  should  hold  his 
corps  lender  arms  by  6  a.m.  on  the  3d  of  April  ready  to  march, 
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with  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition/'  etc.  Now,  in  a  con- 
ference of  seyeral  people  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  sure  that 
anything  which  has  not  been  reduced  to  writing  has  been  under- 
stood separately  by  each  of  them.  Men  are  very  apt  to  think 
that  everybody  else  understands  what  they  themselves  understand. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  as  a  lesson  of  staff-work  to  be  de- 
duced from  this  experience,  which  is  by  no  means  exceptional, 
the  right  course  in  similar  cases  would  be  this  :  A  written  mem- 
orandum, which  could  have  been  drawn  out  in  two  minutes, 
should  have  been  noted  by  each  corps  commander  to  this  effect: 

"Gamp ,8dAprfl,l»2L 

"It  Is  to  be  undentood  that  the  troops  wiU  moyeoiT at  12  to-daj.  under  the  or- 
ders of  their  oorps  oommanderst^withoiit  waiting  for  further  instmotions  from  head- 
quarters. FoUlnstmctioiisastothe  direction  and  mode  of  attack  wiU  be  sent  in 
doe  course  to  each  corps  commander  en  route.** 

This  is  not  suggested  as  a  censure  on  the  actual  course  pursued 
by  the  staff  on  this  occasion.  It  is  only  by  the  reiterated  experi- 
ences of  this  kind  which  war  supplies  that  we  learn  to  avoid  the 
^ssibilities  of  future  error.  Nevertheless,  this  case  and  that  of 
Soult  at  Waterloo,  which  Greneral  Jordan  has  taken  as  a  model, 
are  illustrations  for  all  soldiers  of  the  number  of  points  which 
ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  chief  of  the  staff  independent 
of  the  mere  correct  drawing-up  of  orders.  War  is  big  with  in- 
stances of  the  importance  of  the  links  which  connect  the  actual 
schemes  of  operations  with  their  practical  execution  by  means  of 
the  feet  and  legs  of  men.  All  our  accumulated  experience  of  this 
kind  points  to  the  great  importance — I  may  say  the  necessity— of 
the  presence,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  actual  commander,  of  a 
chief  of  the  staff,  who  should  be  the  general  who  is  next  to  him 
in  genius  and  ability  in  the  army.  The  most  important  func- 
tion of  this  chief  of  the  staff  is  to  see  that  the  strategic  and 
tactical  plans  of  the  commander  are  practically  worked  out  and 
properly  executed.  It  is  all  very  well  to  design  a  brilliant  stroke, 
such  as  that  on  Shiloh  ;  but  if  the  men  do  not  actually  nmrch  at 
the  appointed  hour,  if  a  corps  like  Polk's  "somehow  blocks  the 
line  of  march,''  if,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a  corps  like  Bragg's 
is  moved  ''with  inexplicable  tardiness,"  the  best-laid  schemes 
"gang  oft  agley,"  as  Bums  has  it. 

It  is  impossible,  without  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances,  and  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  ground  at  the 
time,  than  those  who  were  not  there  now  possess,  not  to  accept 
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as  actual  fact  the  statement  of  General  Beauregard  that  any 
moTement  of  the  three  corps  toVard  the  field  in  three  separate 
columns  was  "an  absolute  impossibility/^  (P&R^  581,  note. jf 
I  cannot  see  that  Colonel  Johnston  has  in  any  way  upset  this 
statement  by  the  man  who,  certainly,  from  all  his  circumstances, 
had  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  character  of  the  ground.  No 
one  would  doubt  that,  had  it  been  possible,  it  would  have  been 
better  and  more  rapid  to  more  by  three  roads.  As  the  Confeder- 
ate force  scarcely  exceeded  40,000  men  of  all  arms,  the  term 
"three  corps ^'  tends  to  giye  rather  an  exaggerated  impression  of 
the  crowding  that  must  hare  taken  place  on  the  two  bad  roads 
they  actually  followed. 

It  is  diflBcult  to  judge  with  certainty,  and  with  absolute  fair- 
ness to  all  concerned,  the  conduct  of  a  very  complex  action  of  the 
kind  which  followed.  Neyertheless,  I  cannot,  for  instance,  agree 
with  General  Beauregard  that  the  whole  sequence  of  eyents  shows 
that,  when  once  in  presence  of  the  position,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  Johnston  not  to  attack.  A  retreat  under  such  circum- 
stances would  haye  been  most  demoralizing.  All,  or  almost  all, 
the  reasons  which  General  Beauregard  adyanced  at  the  time  for 
not  carrying  out  the  enterprise  proyed,  in  fact,  to  be  mistaken. 
The  enemy  were  not  "  intrenched  up  to  the  eyes,''  as  he  belieyed 
they  would  be,  or  intrenched  at  all.  The  enemy  had  not  been 
roused  by  the  clumsy  recognizance  in  force  made  by  part  of 
Bragg's  corps.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  enemy  were  com- 
pletely surprised.  Nothing  shows  it  more  clearly  than  the  con- 
trast between  Grant's  words  at  Nelson's  camp  at  Sayannah,  the 
preyious  eyening,  which  I  haye  already  quoted,  saying  that  no 
attack  would  be  made  by  the  enemy,  and  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  General  Buell  during  the  attack  (see  page  492),  in  which  he 
states  that  "  the  rebel  forces,"  actually  numbering  40,000,  "are 
estimated  at  oyer  100,000  men." 

All  that  occurred  bespoke  it  the  surprise  it  actually  was.  The 
postponement  of  the  attack  from  Saturday  to  Sunday  clearly  de- 
priyed  the  assailants  of  their  best  hope  of  gaining  a  crushing  yic- 
tory.  Seeing,  howeyer,  how  successful  the  Confederates  were  on 
that  day,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  stood  to  win  more  by  the  attack 
than  by  a  retreat,  which  would  haye  brought  down  on  them  the 
united  forces  of  Grant  and  Buell,  untouched  and  in  full  power. 
As  (General  Buell  fairly  urges,  the  Confederates,  considering  the 
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extent  to  which  they  had  been  able  to  re-arm  and  re-equip  them- 
selyes,  were  actually  stronger  at  the  end  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  day^  whilst  the  Federals  had  been  mate- 
rially weakened.  Moreover,  despite  all  that  General  Beauregard 
has  urged,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying,  before  nightf aU,  the 
last  foot-hold  of  the  Federal  Army  at  Pittsburg  Landing  with  the 
forces  then  actually  up,  it  was,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  case  where  the 
attacking  general  himself  ought  to  have  pushed  to  the  front,  gath- 
ering all  the  forces  he  could  from  every  quarter,  for  a  final  attack. 
It  was  then  a  question  of  ''neck  or  nothing "  with  him  to  push 
home  his  victory.  Arrangements  could  have  been  made  after- 
wards for  the  disposal  of  the  ample  supplies  of  food  and  ammpni- 
tion  captured  in  the  Federal  camps.  It  seems  that  all  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides,  as  to  the  situation  of  things  along  the  river 
bank,  tends  to  confirm  the  evidence  supplied  on  this  point  by 
Colonel  Lockett,  who  was  present  on  the  spot.  *'  In  our  front 
only  one  single  point  was  showing  fight,  a  hill  crowned  with  ar- 
tillery ";  Bragg  with  his  forces  on  the  spot  was  confident  of  vic- 
tory, when  he  was  stopped  by  a  messenger  from  Beauregard  say- 
ing :  *^  The  Oeneral  directs  that  the  pursuit  be  stopped ;  the 
victory  is  sufficiently  complete  ;  it  is  needless  to  expose  our  men 
to  the  fire  of  the  gunboats.'' 

That  seems  to  me  to  indicate  exactly  the  condition  of  General 
Beauregard's  mind.  The  shells  of  the  gunboats  were,  according 
to  all  testimony,  telling  upon  the  far-distant  rear  of  the  Confed- 
erate forces.  They  were  producing,  however,  no  efFect  whatever 
on  the  front,  and  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with 
the  carrying-out  of  the  final  assault.  But  that  was  a  condition  of 
things  in  which,  from  his  position  at  Shiloh,  General  Beauregard 
could  do  nothing.  He  was  very  much  debilitated  by  bad  health; 
he  had  not  wished  that  the  attack  should  be  made  that  day  at  all; 
he  was  occupied  with  the  by  no  means  important  fighting  which 
was  still  taking  place  on  the  Federal  right;  he  saw  the  streams  of 
disordered  men  who  always  hang  about  the  rear  of  newly-raised 
armies,  composed  as  both  those  were  which  contended  at  Shiloh. 
He  saw  the  effects  of  the  shells  on  these  stragglers.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  realized  the  importance  of  pushing  the  attack 
home,  or  the  ease  with  which  it  could  have  been  made.  He 
failed  to  see  that  it  was  then  a  question  of  '*  now  or  never.''  It  is 
clear  that  not  5^000  men,  and  those  all  more  or  less  seriously  shaken^ 
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were  available  to  avert  the  final  collapse  of  the  Federal  Army, 
had  the  Confederates  pushed  their  victory  home.  Moments  were 
all  precious  ;  they  were  lost,  never  to  be  regained.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  sympathize  with  the  exclamation  attributed  to  General 
Bragg  :  "  My  God  !  Was  a  victory  ever  suflSciently  complete  T' 
'*  My  God  !  My  God!  It  is  too  late!'* — i.  e,,  to  carry  out  the  attack 
because  of  the  inopportune  order  to  retreat. 

General  Beauregard's  position  during  the  earlier  phases  of  the 
battle  seems  to  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  duties  of 
a  general  in  supreme  command  than  were  those  rapid  movements 
throughout  the  day,  from  point  to  point,  of  General  Johnston. 
General  Beauregard  not  unfairly  observes,  upon  Johnston's  fre- 
quent changes  of  position,  that  owing  to  them  he  was  not  able  to 
govern  the  course  of  battle  at  all.     As  he  puts  it  at  page  588  : 

"  At  no  time  does  it  appear  from  the  reports  of  subordinates  in  anj  other  part  of 
the  field  that,  either  personally  or  by  his  staff,  Oeneral  Johnston  gave  any  orders  or 
concerned  himself  with  the  general  moyements  of  our  forces.  In  fact,  engrossed,  as 
he  soon  became,  with  the  operations  of  two  or  three  brigades  on  the  extreme  right,  it 
would  haye  been  out  of  his  power  to  direct  our  general  operations,  especially  as  he 
set  no  machinery  in  motion  with  which  to  gather  information  of  what  was  being 
done  elsewhere  or  generaUy  by  the  Confederate  Army,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
handle  it  intelligently  from  his  position  on  the  field." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Johnston  was  the  general  in  com- 
mand until  mortally  wounded  a  little  after  2  p.m.  Beauregard, 
though  probably  better  placed  for  directing  the  general  opera- 
tions up  to  that  time,  seems  to  have  deprived  himself  of  such 
staff  as  was  left  him,  and  not  to  have  possessed  sufficient  author- 
ity, or  sufficient  means,  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  command 
which  Johnston  had  so  largely  vacated.  Both  Johnston  and  most 
of  the  headquarters  staff  seem  to  have  been  carried  away  by  that 
longing,  which  all  real  soldiers  experience,  to  be  engaged  in  the 
close  fighting  line.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  for  a  commander  to  give 
way  to  any  such  feeling,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  incoherence  in 
the  execution  of  that  day's  well-conceived  project — an  incoherence 
which  has  been  commented  upon  by  almost  all  those  who  were 
present — seems  to  have  been  due  to  this.  Indeed,  there  was  so 
little  unity  of  intention  and  direction  throughout  the  day's  opera- 
tions that  the  absence  of  any  one  controlling  spirit  was  apparent 
everywhere.  Staff  officers  seem  to  have  been  going  about  issuing 
orders  according  to  their  own  lights,  without  the  smallest  means 
of  ascertaining  what  General  Johnston's  wishes  actually  were, 
without  any  clear  knowledge  of  where  be  was,  or  even  if  he  were 
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alive^ — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  not  alive  during  part  of 
the  time  I  refer  to.  It  was  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  less  of 
two  evils  that  orders  should  have  been  given  even  in  this  way  than 
that  troops  should  have  remained  out  of  action  for  lack  of  orders; 
but  the  chaos  that  must  have  necessarily  ensued  from  all  this  is 
obvious.  A  committee  directing  a  battle  is  an  appalling  condi- 
tion of  things  to  contemplate ;  but  a  dispersed  committee,  not 
even  able  to  consult  together,  is  a  yet  more  certain  cause  of  failure. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  very  unfair,  in  my  judgment,  to  make 
General  Beauregard,  even  after  Johnston's  death,  responsible  for 
the  want  of  direction  which  is  conspicuous  in  a  good  deal  of  this 
day's  fighting.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  when 
the  Federals  had  been  driven  back,  and  the  stress  of  battle  had 
manifestly  passed  on  towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  time  had 
come  for  the  general  in  chief  command  to  go  forward.  Had  he 
done  so,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  battle  would  have  ceased  when 
it  did.  Had  he  then  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  the  reserve  Federal  artillery  must  then 
have  been  captured,  and  that,  |^though  the  battle  had  been 
begun  by  the  Confederates  twenty-four  hours  later  than  it 
ought  to  have  been,  Buell  would  have  arrived  too  late  to  save 
Grant's  army  from  destruction.  As  has  so  often  happened  in 
war,  the  fight  on  either  side  was,  it  seems,  considerably  affected 
by  the  state  of  health  of  the  two  commanders.  Had  Beauregard 
been  in  his  usual  health,  he  would  probably  have  ridden  to  the 
front  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  severe  fall,  from  the  effects  of  which  Grant  was  then 
suffering,  probably  there  would  not  have  been  that  absence  of 
direction  on  the  Federal  side  of  which  Buell  speaks. 

The  numerous  graphic  sketches  which  are  given  of  the  "Hor- 
net's Nest"  are  very  interesting.  The  peculiar  strength  of  the 
position  seems  to  have  depended  on  the  fact  that  the  assailants 
had  to  move  out  of  cover  across  a  rather  narrow  belt  of  open 
ground,  against  troops  well  posted  under  cover  on  the  further 
side,  the  open  space  being  also  swept  by  flanking  batteries. 
There  is  in  the  Niederwald,  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Woerth, 
a  very  similar  clear  break  in  the  wood.  The  fire-arms  of  1870 
were,  I  suppose,  a  good  deal  more  punishing  than  those  of  1862. 
But  this  space  was  not  flanked  by  any  batteries ;  yet  the  whole 
German  infantry  of  the  Xlth  Corps  were  checked  at  this  point, 
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and  unable  to  pass  because  of  the  conditions  I  have  described. 
The  analogy  suggests  some  curious  reflections  as  to  the  nature  of 
ground  that  is  most  difficult  for  attacking  troops  to  surmount. 

As  a  student  of  war,  I  have  endeayored  to  express,  with  im- 
partial freedom,  but,  I  hope,  without  ofFence  to  any  one,  these 
comments  which  the  circumstances  of  this  very  interesting  battle 
of  Shiloh  have  suggested  to  me.  Being  in  Canada  at  the  time,  I 
followed  very  closely  all  the  newspaper  accounts  of  it ;  but  its  de- 
tails have  never  been  made  so  clear  as  by  the  accounts  from  many 
different  quarters  with  which  the  Century  Company  have  now 
supplied  us.  It  would  be  impossible  so  to  reconcile  these 
different  accounts  as  to  satisfy  all  who  took  part  in  the 
action  that  justice  had  been  done  to  the  views  which  they 
advocate  upon  the  responsibility  of  individual  generals  for 
failure  and  success.  I  think,  however,  that  soldiers  who 
desire  to  learif  experience  from  these  events  will  succeed  in  doing 
so  much  better  by  a  perusal  of  the  accounts  given  by  the  actors 
in  this  great  drama,  than  from  any  ordinary  pleasantly-sounded 
narrative.  After  all,  it  is  as^dividual  men,  as  actual  soldiers, 
that  we  take  our  share  of  duty  and  responsibility,  and  the  ex- 
periences of  what  other  men  have  actually  gone  through  are 
interesting,  just  because  they  represent  the  very  partial  view  of  a 
great  action  which  we  are,  any  of  us,  able  to  gain.  We  are  able 
to  see  better  how  the  swirl  and  whir  of  the  battle  surged  round 
different  parts  of  the  field,  by  having  laid  before  us  the  statements 
of  what  each  actor  saw  and  did  in  the  performance  of  his  own  part. 

I  do  not  propose  to  touch,  in  any  detail,  the  part  that  was 
played  in  these  campaigns  by  the  naval  service  on  either  side;  but, 
for  several  reasons,  very  much  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  gen- 
eral scope  and  method  of  the  combined  land  and  water  movements 
of  this  War.  In  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  many  wars  we  have 
to  carry  on  in  wild  and  distant  countries,  the  bearing  of  river 
transport  upon  military  operations  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  our  army.  The  subject  is,  therefore,  especially  interesting  to  us. 
Then,  again,  these  full  accounts  of  the  methods  pursued  in  these 
great  river  campaigns  are  of  great  value  to  English  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Owing  to  our  insular  position,  all  operations  of  war,  out-  . 
side  Qreat  Britain,  must  necessarily  begin  with  combined  naval  and. 
military  expeditions.  It  is,  indeed, — according  to  Mr.  Kinglake's 
happy  phrase,^u  our  "amphibious  strength'*  that  we  depend. 
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The  magnificent  sea-like  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
essential  dependence  of  the  whole  scheme  of  offence  and  defence, 
throughout  this  war  in  the  West,  on  the  retention  or  conquest  of 
the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Cumber- 
land, and  the  Mississippi,  make  the  whole  character  of  the 
theatre  of  war  and  i  "  method  of  special  interest  tons.  The 
originality  and  force  with  which  all  the  resources  and  ingenuity 
of  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  people  were  thrown  into 
the  struggle,  give  to  these  combined  nayal  and  military  moye- 
ments  a  modern  form,  unique  of  its  kind. 

Each  campaign  is  full  of  useful  suggestions  for  us,  upon  the 
employment  of  similar  means,  should  we,  as  seems  more  than 
likely,  be  forced  to  throw  our  whole  strength  into  some — ^not  in 
point  of  time — distant  struggle  for  Imperial  existence.  There 
was,  throughout  all  the  phases  of  the  detailed  arrangements  for 
this  war,  a  similar  originality  in  the  adaptation  of  iheans  to  ends; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Confederates'  use  of  the  bales  of  wet  hemp 
during  the  siege  of  Lexington.  I  have  preferred  to  deal  first  at 
large  with  these  campaigns  in  4he  West,  because  the  whole 
series  hangs  closely  together,  while  the  campaigns  in  Western 
Virginia  and  of  the  first  Bull  Run  stand  out  like  iso- 
lated combats,  as  far  as  this  part  of  the  history  is  con- 
cerned, and  are  much  more  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  succeeding  years.  Indeed,  as  every  one  who  writes 
of  these  campaigns  in  the  West  remarks,  by  the  time  that  Donel- 
son,  Henry,  Pea  Ridge,  Memphis,  and  Shiloh  had  been  lost,  the 
Confederate  cause  in  the  West  was  doomed.  Vicksburg  was  more 
important  as  the  final  death-blow  to  that  cause  than  as  determin- 
ing to  which  side  victory  should  incline.  The  struggle  for  the 
great  rivers  was,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  War,  almost  as 
vital  to  the  successful  establishment  of  a  Southern  Confederacy 
as  the  defence  of  Richmond.  When  this  period  ended,  the  whole 
interest  of  the  War  shifted  eastward  and  was  concentrated  on  the 
line  between  Richmond  and  Washington. 

Though,  therefore,  in  point  of  date,  the  campaigns  in  Western 
Virginia  and  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  preceded  most  of  the  events 
in  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  those  campaigns  are  really  the  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  the  later  period  of  the  War.  I  may  add 
that,  except  for  the  personal  connection  of  General  Beauregard 
with  both  Shiloh  and  Bull  Run,  and  for  the  effect  which  was 
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undoubtedly  produced  throughout  the  West  by  the  Confederate 
success  at  Bull  Run,  the  two  series  of  eyents  might  almost  as  well 
have  taken  place  on  different  continents,  as  far  as  any  immediate 
influence  which  they  exercised  upon  each  other  was  concerned. 
The  battle  of  Bull  Run — certainly  one  of  the  battles  of  the  war 
which  have  been  most  talked  about  and  written  about  in  Europe — 
would  appear,  from  these  accounts  of  it,  to  have  gathered  round 
itself,  hitherto,  a  large  margin  of  fiction  and  misconception. 

As  far  as  General  Beauregard  himself  is  concerned,  there  is  a 
quaint  historical  parallelism  between  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  that 
of  Bull  Run.  In  neither  was  he  the  actual  commander  in  point 
of  seniority.  In  both,  the  actual  commander  seems  to  have  left 
to  him  a  certain  authority  on  the  battle-field,  the  nature  of  which 
has  become  the  subject  of  subsequent  fierce  controyersy.  In  the 
case  of  both  battles,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  commander 
of  forces  engaged  in  a  neighboring  district  to  form  a  junction  of 
both  armies  in  his  own  district,  with  a  view  to  crush  one  part  of 
the  enemy's  forces,  before  that  part  which  was  in  the  neighbor- 
ing district  could  be  brought  to  its  support.  In  both  battles, 
the  commander  who  so  joined  him  was  a  General  Johnston, 
though,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  was  not  any  family  con- 
nectioD  between  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  who  commanded  at  Bull 
Run,  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  commanded  at  Shiloh ; 
nor,  to  judge  by  the  two  likenesses  on  pages  228  and  542,  was  there 
the  smallest  personal  resemblance  between  the  two  men.  In  both 
instances,  the  ground  over  which  the  battles  were  fought  was  much 
better  known  to  General  Beauregard  than  to  either  General 
Johnston.  In  both  battles, — though  here  we  enter  upon  more 
disputed  ground, — the  evidence  seems  clear  that  the  general  ar- 
rangements of  the  campaign  had  been  thought  out  some  time  be- 
forehand by  General  Beauregard,  and  that  the  other  commander, 
on  his  arrival,  almost  inevitably  accepted  Beauregard's  proposals. 
In  both  cases,  the  scheme  of  battle  was  so  affected  by  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances that  at  one,  Shiloh,  Beauregard  himself,  at  the  last 
moment,  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  attack  he  had  so 
ably  planned,  and  at  the  other.  Bull  Run,  where  the  enemy's  for- 
ward movement  left  him  no  choice  in  that  matter,  his  designed 
attack  was  converted  into  an  almost  purely  defensive  battle,  car- 
ried out  by  a  part  only  of  the  forces  at  his  disposal.  In  both  bat- 
tles, taking  account  only  of  the  first  day's  action  at  Shiloh,  in- 
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cidents  occurred  toward  the  end  of  the  day  which  shook  men's 
confidence  in  the  man  who  had  had  the  most  share  in  the  general 
planning  of  the  campaign.  In  both  battles,  with  whatever  dif- 
ference of  cause  and  circumstance,  those  incidents  were  con- 
nected with  a  supposed  too  early  stopping  of  the  battle,  and 
failure  to  driye  the  enemy  to  complete  and  final  destruction. 
In  both  battles.  General  Beauregard  attributed  this  early 
stopping  of  the  action  to  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  his  men, 
and  to  his  want  of  food  and  ammunition  for  them.  In  both 
campaigns,  he  complained  bitterly  that  he  had  not  been  sup- 
ported properly  by  the  civil  authorities  at  Richmond.  These 
analogies  afFord  some  food  for  refiection,  and  I  leave  readers 
to  draw  from  them  their  own  conclusions,  which  will  probably 
differ  not  a  little.  The  corrections  which  are  supplied  to  the 
popularly-received  account  of  Bull  Run  all  seem  to  tend  in  the 
direction  of  substituting  a  picture  of  battle  truly  representative 
of  what  war  really  is  for  the  kind  of  imaginative  ideal  of  a  battle 
which  people  at  a  distance  love  to  create  for  themselves.  General 
Beauregard  says  (page  216): 

"It  was  a  point  made  at  the  time,  at  the  North,  that,  just  as  the  Confederate 
troops  were  ahont  to  break  and  ilee,  the  Federal  troops  anticipated  them  bj  doing 
BO,  being  stmok  into  this  precipitation  by  the  arriyal  on  their  flank  of  the  Shenan- 
doah fdroes  marching  from  railroad  trains  halted  en  route  with  that  aim--errors 
that  haye  been  repeated  by  a  number  of  writers,  and  by  an  ambitious,  but  super- 
ficial, French  author.** 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  error  has  been  freely  repeated  by 
English  as  well  as  by  French  authors,  and  has  even  crept  into  some 
of  our  best-known  text-books.  The  matter  is  of  some  importance, 
because  it  gives  a  false  conception  of  the  possible  use  of  railways 
in  war.  It  looks  very  pretty  to  draw  a  line  of  railway  running  at 
right  angles  to  an  enemy's  line  of  advances,  and  to  represent 
troops  getting  out  of  the  trains  and  coming  straight  away  from 
them  to  strike  the  exposed  flank  of  the  enemy.  In  the  case  of  a 
pure  infantry  force,  this  might  be  possible,  if  it  had  been  thought 
out  beforehand.  Very  rarely  indeed  would  it  be  possible 
for  cavalry,  and  still  more  rarely  for  artillery.  Moreover, 
where  a  mixed  body  of  troops  were  coming  by  rail- 
way to  an  assigned  railway  junction,  which,  like  Man- 
assas, possessed  some  sidings  and  platforms  provided  for  their 
disembarkation,  it  would  very  rarely  be  possible  to  disarrange  the 
sequence  of  trains  so  as  to  disembark  the  infantry  at  some  other 
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point  more  important  tactically,  without  disturbing  the  movement 
of  the  whole  force,  and  probably  causing  much  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  upon  the  battle-field.  Now,  General  John- 
ston, who  actually  directed  upon  the  field  at  Bull  Run  the  troops 
of  Elzey  and  Early,  which  troops,  in  fact,  turned  the  Federal 
right  flank,  tells  us  expressly  (page  249)  that  Elzey,  who 
arrived  first  with  three  infantry  battalions,  came  from 
**  Manassas  Junction/'  Early,  who  came  next,  arrived 
with  '*  Stuart's  cavalry  and  Beckham's  battery."  The 
cavalry  and  artillery  had  evidently  come  up  from  Manassas, 
joining  Early  en  route.  It  is  clear  that,  essentially, 
this  railway  movement  was  purely  one  of  general  reSnforcement. 
Manassas  Junction  lay  far  away  to  the  right  rear  of  that  part  of 
the  Confederate  line  where  the  battle  was  actually  fought.  The 
overlapping  of  the  Federal  right  was  accomplished  by  movements 
made  under  General  Johnston's  own  orders,  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  concealment  afforded  by  the  woods  near  Ghinn's 
house  on  the  Federal  right.  Of  the  movements  of  General 
Smith,  who  at  first  commanded  Elzey's  brigade,  Johnston  says  : 

"  He  WM  Instraoted  through  a  staff  offloer,  sent  forwaid  to  meet  him,  to  form 
on  the  left  of  our  line,  his  left  thrown  forward,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank. 
At  his  request  I  joined  him,  directed  his  course,  and  gaye  him  these  instructions.'' 

Moreover,  the  extreme  troops  on  the  Confederate  left  flank, 
and  those  which  carried  out  the  ultimate  turning  movement, 
were,  so  far  as  the  infantry  was  concerned,  not  those  which  had 
arrived  by  railway  at  all,  but  Early's  brigade,  which  had  been  in 
reserve  behind  Longstreet  and  Jones  near  Blackburn's  and 
McLeanVFord,  being,  in  fact,  a  part  of  Beauregard's  own  army. 
Thus  it  is  as  clear  as  possible  that  the  important  service  which 
the  Manassas  Eailway  did  for  the  Confederates  was  in  putting 
them,  strategically,  in  a  military  sense,  as  Beauregard  says,  ''  on 
interior  lines  "  with  regard  to  the  two  Federal  armies  of  McDowell 
and  Patterson.  The  really  decisive  fact  of  the  campaign  was  the 
strategical  transfer  of  Johnston's  force  from  the  Shenandoah 
region,  unknown  to  Patterson.  The  turning  of  the  Federal  right 
was  a  tactical  incident,  due  in  part  to  the  troops  which  were  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Confederate  commander  by  that  strategical 
transfer  of  force.  In  all  essentials,  the  cause  of  the  Confederate 
success  was  a  movement  like  that  which  preceded  the  defeat  of 
Hasdrubal  by  the  Romans,  or  like  that  which  preceded  the  battle 
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of  Blenheim.  Almost  all  great  military  successes  have  these 
simple  actions  as  their  basis.  Only,  as  has  been  said,  it  is  that 
which  is  simple  which  in  war  is  so  very  diflBcult. 

Here,  as  in  almost  every  other  instance,  the  defeat  of 
McDowell  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  blunders  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  acting  under  the  influence  of  popular 
opinion.  McDowell  had  fully  foreseen  the  danger  with  which  he 
was  threatened.  This  is  shown  conclusively  by  his  making  it  one 
of  the  conditions  of  his  movement  that  General  J.  E.  Johnston's 
force  should  be  kept  engaged  by  Major-Oeneral  Patterson. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  fact — that  the  Bull  Bun  disaster, 
which  so  appalled  public  opinion  in  the  North,  was  deliberately 
prepared  for  itself  by  that  very  public  opinion  taking  upon  itself 
to  enforce  its  demands  upon  the  generals  in  the  field  through  the 
medium  of  its  recognized  exponents.  General  James  Fry  puts 
this  well  in  separate  paragraphs  which  are  worth  collating: 

"General  Soott,  who  oontroned  both  McDoweU  and  Patterson,  aMured  Mo- 
DoweU  that  Johnson  should  not  join  Beauregard  without  haying  Patterson  on  his 
heela.**  (Page  18L)  **  Northern  enthusiaam  was  nnbonnded.  On  to  Richmond  was 
the  war-crj.  PnbUc  sentiment  was  irresistihle,  and,  in  response  to  it,  the  army  ad- 
Tanoed."    (Page  178.) 

Yet,  again,  after  showing  how  completely  Johnston  gave  Pat- 
terson the  slip,  he  says,  *'  It  rested,  however,  with  higher  author- 
ity than  Patterson  to  establish  between  his  army  and  McDowell's 
the  relations  the  occasion  called  for''  (note,  page  183)  ;  and  then 
he  goes  on  to  show  how  the  public  fear  in  the  Capital  of  attack 
by  the  Shenandoah  Valley  obliged  the  Washington  authorities  to 
insist  on  Scott's  not  only  keeping  Patterson  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  but  actually  reinforcing  him  at  the  moment  when  every 
man  was  required  to  reinforce  McDowell.  Furthermore,  if  Pat- 
terson was  to  keep  Johnston  from  reinforcing  McDowell,  it  could 
only  be  done  by  steady  and  persistent  fighting.  But  he  had  been 
warned  against  fighting,  lest  the  Capital  should  be  exposed  by 
want  of  ** caution."  Hence,  as  General  Fry  truly  says,  "as  soon 
as  McDowell  advanced,  Patterson  was  upon  an  exterior  line  and 
in  a  false  military  position." 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  indictment  against  the  true  criminal. 
Let  us  clearly  understand  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  "  Public 
Opinion."  This  is  the  case  against  him.  He  understood  nothing 
whatever  of  military  principles  or  the  conditions  of  the  move- 
ments of  armies;  yet  he  took  into  his  ignorant  hands  the  entire 
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condact  of  this  part  of  the*war.  Without  even  realizing  the  con- 
nection between  the  several  things  which  he  required  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  imagined  omniscience^  he  kept  Patterson  and  all  his 
forces  io  the  Shenandoah  Valley  for  fear  lest  Johnston  should 
move  on  the  Capital.  Then,  having  deprived  McDowell  of  all 
possible  supports  and  crowded  his  camps  with  picnicking  parties, 
''  under  no  military  restraint,  that  passed  to  and  fro  among 
the  troops  as  they  pleased/^  reducing  indefinitely  the 
fighting  power  of  his  army,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  sent 
forward  the  unfortunate  general  and  army  to  meet  *their 
fate  from  the  two  armies  whose  union  he  (the  prisoner)  had 
facilitated.  Whom  shall  we  hang?  This  thing,  or  the  fine 
soldier  whose  portrait  is  given  on  page  170  ?  Unfortunately,  the 
number  of  convictions  against  the  prisoner,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  he  secures  the  power  to  repeat  his  crimes,  are  so  notorious 
that  there  is  little  use  in  convicting  him.  In  1861  he  cries  out 
madly,  "  To  Richmond  !"  In  1870  his  mad  cry  is,  "  To  Berlin  r 
If  only  some  one  would  make  out  a  true  record  of  all  the  crimes 
with  which  he  has  been  justly  charged,  seeing  that  there  is  and 
can  be  no  defence  for  him,  one  might  hope  that  perhaps 
on  some  future  occasion,  some  one  or  two  of  the  host  that 
go  to  swell  his  power,  to  tickle  his  vanity,  and  to  lead  his 
followers  to  destruction,  might  pause  and  consider.  Even 
one  or  two  strong  men  facing  the  stampede  of  an  ignorant  crowd 
that  knows  not  where  it  is  going,  have  often  a  wonderful  power 
in  breaking  its  force  and  in  turning  it  aside  from  ruin.  There- 
fore, it  is  worth  while  to  seize  such  occasions  as  one  may,  to  hold 
up  to  this  creature,  to  this  self-styled  god,  a  mirror  in  which  it  may 
see  its  own  likeness,  and  seeing  it,  and  appalled  by  the  image, 
may  cower  before  perpetrating  fresh  crime.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  criminal  is  as  powerful  or  as  ignorant  in  the  United  States 
as  he  is  among  us.  I  believe,  with  Sir  Henry  Maine,  that  the 
creators  of  your  Constitution  showed  their  wisdom  mainly  in 
shackling  his  impatient  hands;  in  at  least  providing  for  an  appeal 
from  him  when  he  is  drunk  to  the  time  when  he  is  sober. 

I  can  here  only  touch  upon  the  first  phase  of  the  next  fit  of 
madness  which,  in  1861,  seized  him  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
always  had  a  great  respect  for  General  McClellan.  But  to  those 
who,  having  first  caused  the  destruction  of  McDowell's  army, 
carried  out  the  next  stage  of  the  programme  usual  in  such  cases. 
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namely,  the  discovery  that  McDowell  was  responsihle  for  all  they 
had  done,  and  decided  to  replace  him  by  a  "  Young  Napoleon/' 
the  graphic  details  of  the  campaigns  in  Western  Virginia,  under 
McGlellan's  leadership,  must  be  painful  reading.  If  General 
Cox  had  tried  to  complete  this  part  of  my  indictment  against 
the  reckless  interference  of  Public  Opinion  in  the  con- 
duct of  military  affairs,  he  could  hardly  have  worded  it 
more  incisiyely  than  he  has  done,  in  what  he  himself  describes  as 
the  '^nnyarnished  tale''  of  the  attack  on  Rich  Mountain,  and  in 
his  description  of  the  mode  in  which  it  led  to  its  one  important 
consequence — the  pi^motion  of  McClellan  to  the  command  of  the 
Potomac  Army.  It  would  not  be  unfair  to  sum  it  up  thus :  Mc- 
Clellan arranged  to  detach  a  small  turning  force  under  Bosecrans 
to  attack  a  flank  of  Rich  Mountain.  The  success  of  such  a 
movement  ordinarily  depends  on  the  vigor  with  which  other  forces 
combine  in  the  attack,  and  on  the  support  afforded  to  the  small 
turning  force,  which  is  otherwise  dangerously  risked.  McClellan 
had  undertaken  to  attack  vigorously  as  soon  as  Bosecrans  was  heard 
to  be  in  action.  '*  The  noise  of  the  engagement  had  been  heard  in 
McClellan's  camp,  and  he  formed  his  troops  to  attack,  but  the  long 
continuance  of  the  cannonade,  and  some  sign  of  exultation  in  Pe- 
grans's  camp,  seem  to  have  made  him  think  that  Bosecrans  had 
been  repulsed.'*  Therefore,  McClellan  did  nothing  whatever; 
meantime  Bosecrans,  who  had  planned  his  own  movement,  and 
had  volunteered  for  it,  had,  by  extraordinary  good  fortune 
and  good  management,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  whole 
position  entirely  with  his  own  force.  Thereupon  the  defence 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Mountain  collapsed.  *'  On  McClel- 
lan's  part,"  beyond  a  rather  timidly-conducted  pursuit, 
"nothing  further  was  attempted."  McClellan,  however,  published 
a  dispatch  in  which  he  congratulated  his  troops  on  having  *'  an- 
nihilated two  armies,  commanded  by  educated  and  experienced 
soldiers,  intrenched  in  mountain  fortresses  fortified  at  their  leis- 
ure." ''  The  country  was,"  we  are  told,  "  eager  for  good  news, 
and  took  it  as  literally  true."  Whereupon  McClellan  was  photo- 
graphed in  the  Napoleonic  attitude,  and  duly  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Potomac  Army,  to  be  dealt  with  afterwards  ac- 
cording to  the  time-honored  fashion  of  that  hoary- headed  and  cruel 
old  rascal.  Public  Opinion,  towards  his  broken  idols. 

W0L8ELEY. 
[to  be  oontikusix] 
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BY  THE   KEV.    DR.    EDWARD   EVERETT  HALE. 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago  it  was  a  new  thing  in  America  for  the 
people  to  be  sovereign,  and  this  novelty  was  such  a  stimulus  that 
it  was  thought  they  would,  of  course,  take  eagerly  to  the  duties 
which  it  involved.  It  is  interesting  and  pathetic  to  read  the  no- 
tions of  citizenship  which  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  had. 
To  take  from  a  king  and  aristocracy  all  their  dignities  and  priv- 
ileges, and  to  give  them  to  the  people,  was  so  great  a  thing  that 
men  took  it  for  granted  that  the  people  would  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  assume  the  responsibility  gladly. 

So  far  as  the  old  New  England  democracies  went,  and  the 
habits  which  had  grown  up  in  other  regions,  where  the  people 
had  generally  managed  their  own  affairs,  it  was  quite  safe  to  rely 
on  their  instinct  for  government  and  the  willingness  of  every 
man  to  do  his  share.  At  an  average  "  town-meeting,*^  for  in- 
stance, everybody  in  the  town  was  present ;  everybody,  in  fact, 
had  some  personal  interest ;  or,  at  least,  there  was  the  entertain- 
ment to  be  gathered  from  an  assembly,  not  very  frequent,  of  all 
the  neighbors.  It  was  not  very  hard  to  extend  the  interest  which 
men  thus  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  bid  them  take  a 
similar  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  At  last,  "we,  the 
people,**  were  intrusted  with  making  or  approving  the  Constitu 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  the  theory  went — that  everybody  would  be  interested  in 
his  citizenship,  and  everybody  would  try  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  duties.  But  one  has  only  to  read  John  Adams's  private  letters 
home,  from  Philadelphia  to  Massachusetts,  while  he  was  serving 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  to  see  that  even  then  he  understood 
very  well  that  the  Leaders  Lead,  and  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  did  not  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  their  own  public 
affairs.  They  were  not  taking  nearly  as  much  as  John  Adams 
wished  they  were.  In  point  of  fact,  except  in  some  great  crisis, 
like  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  or  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  it  always  proves  very  difficult  to  hold  up  to  the  mark  a  very 
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considerable  portion  of  the  voters  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
responsibility  for  the  oversight  of  the  State.  It  is  so  in  all 
countries.  I  was  in  Florence,  in  Italy,  in  1859,  just  after  the 
people  of  Tuscany  had  turned  out  their  Austrian  rulers.  So 
far  as  men's  eyes  saw,  every  one  was  delighted  with  the  change. 
Tuscany  was  virtually  a  republic  in  those  days,  for  the  King  of 
Italy  had  not  then  assumed  the  government.  It  was  under  that 
very  able  leader,  Ricasoli.  Now,  in  the  fundamental  law,  the 
leaders  had  inserted  the  doctrinaire  condition  that  no  election 
should  be  valid  unless  one-half  of  the  assessed  voters  appeared  at 
the  polls.  When  I  was  in  Florence,  they  were  beseeching  the 
people,  by  every  inducement  they  could  offer,  to  come  and  vote 
on  successive  Sundays  on  some  matter  of  administration.  And 
even  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  new-born  liberty,  they  could  not 
carry  out  their  purpose.  That  is  to  say,  more  than  one-half  the 
Florentines  were  so  indiflferent  to  their  new  dignity  that  they 
would  not  come  out  and  vote  in  a  matter  which  seemed  to  be  of 
importance.  Every  working  politician  in  America  can  repeat 
anecdotes  of  the  indifFerence  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  citi- 
zens to  the  charge  which,  in  theory,  ought  to  affect  each  and  all. 

How  are  we  going  to  meet  this  torpor?  It  seems  to  result  from 
many  quite  diverse  causes.  First,  there  are  quite  a  large  number 
of  good  fellows  who  say,  in  an  optimistic  way:  '^  This  thing  is  all 
right ;  nobody  oppresses  me  ;  my  taxes  are  small,  the  sidewalks 
are  reasonably  clean,  and  the  public  lets  me  alone.'*  I  remember 
an  accomplished  Oerman  gentleman, who  said  to  me,  after  living  in 
this  country  twenty-five  years,  that  I  could  not  conceive  the  lux- 
ury of  living  in  a  land  where  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gov- 
erment,  and  the  government  had  nothing  to  do  with  you.  '^  If  I 
behave  myself  decently/'  said  he,  "  I  may  go  from  my  birth  to 
my  grave  without  knowing  there  is  a  government."  Now,  that 
man  did  not  know  he  was  unpatriotic.  He  merely  meant  to 
leave  to  persons  who  were  interested  in  a  certain  affair,  and  who, 
as  far  as  he  saw,  took  care  of  it  sufficiently  well,  a  matter 
which  they  knew  about,  and  which  he  did  not  care  to  know 
about.  That  feeling  is  exactly  like  yours  or  mine  when  we 
receive  the  notice  that  such  and  such  a  charity  organiza- 
tion, to  which  we  subscribe,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
for  the  election  of  its  officers.  We  know  that  the  persons 
best  informed  on  the  subject  will  go  to  the  meeting,  and  that 
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they  will  choose  the  right  officers;  we  send  oar  contribntions 
to  the  treasurer,  and  there  is  the  end.  We  do  not  go  to  the  meet- 
ing. If  there  should  be  a  mistake  made  in  the  management,  some- 
body will  notify  us,  and  we  shall  go  to  the  meeting,  or  we  ought 
to;  but  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go  and  vote  unless  such 
an  exigency  arises.  In  point  of  fact,  the  analogy  between  this 
vote  and  the  duty  required  of  a  citizen  is  very  poor,  but  the  illus- 
tration does  show  the  habit  of  many  people  in  the  commonwealth. 

Another  set  of  people  refuse  to  vote  for  exactly  the  opposite 
reason.  These  are  the  men  who  say  that  the  whole  thing  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  pack  of  rascals,  who  are  running  it  for  merely 
personal  purposes.  Such  a  man  says :  '^  I  can  do  nothing  about 
it.  I  went  to  a  primary  meeting  once,  and  I  did  not  know  what 
they  were  talking  about,  or  I  was  crowded  into  a  comer,  or  I  wad 
made  to  do  something  which  I  entirely  disapproved.'*  He  swears 
by  all  his  gods  that  he  will  never  attend  to  politics  again. 

And,  again,  a  very  large  class  of  people  are  entirely  unable  to 
contribute  any  valuable  element  to  public  opinion,  and  know  they 
are  unable.  What  does  the  average  American,  for  instance,  know 
about  the  Samoan  difficulty  to-day  ?  He  knows  what  one  or  two 
newspapers  have  told  him,  perhaps,  but  he  does  not  know  how 
they  learned  what  they  know.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he 
knows  that  his  opinion,  yes  or  no,  on  the  matter,  is  not  worth  a 
straw.  So  far  as  this  man  has  any  conscience,  he  refrains  from 
expressing  an  opinion  which  he  knows  is  worth  nothing.  This  is  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  the  newspaper  writers  do  not  understand. 
Being  themselves  omniscient,  and  each  one  of  them  absolutely 
well  acquainted  with  all  truth  from  the  beginning,  ready  for  the 
precise  statement  of  every  fact,  and  quite  unable  to  make  any 
error  in  announcing  it,  they  have  no  charity  for  people  not  as 
well  informed  as  themselves.  All  the  same,  there  exists  such  a 
class  of  people,  and  they  make  an  important  factor  in  the  body  of 
citizens  who  do  not  attend  to  the  duty  of  voting. 

In  truth,  however,  the  business  of  voting  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  in  a  Republic.  It  seems  impossible 
to  make  the  writers  or  readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
understand  this.  That  is  the  reason  why  all  their  republics,  ex- 
cept that  of  Switzerland,  fare  so  badly  as  they  do.  But  here  a 
good  citizen  does  his  duty  in  a  thousand  ways  outside  of  elections, 
— and  he  might  well  cut  his  throat  or  hang  himself  if  he  thought 
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that  what  he  did  at  an  election  was  the  most  important  part  of 
his  duty  to  the  State.  The  people  we  choose  at  elections  are  the 
people^s  servants  in  a  very  pathetic  sense.  This  is  no  statement 
of  a  demagogue ;  it  is  the  simple  statement  of  the  truth  that 
public  opinion  governs  the  country.  *'  The  people  is  wiser  than 
any  man  of  the  people."  Mr.  Bryce  has  found  this  out,  being, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  did  find  it 
out,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  adds  very  largely  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  his  fascinating  book. 

The  business  of  a  citizen,  then,  consists  very  largely  in  what 
he  can  do  in  the  right  moulding  of  public  opinion.  This  he  does 
all  the  time ;  in  the  street-cars  he  may  do  it ;  he  may  do  it  in 
waltzing  in  the  german  ;  he  may  do  it  in  his  pew  at  church;  he 
may  do  it  as  he  talks  with  the  foreman  in  the  mill.  The  public 
opinion  of  the  country  is  improved  in  proportion  as  he  does  it,  and 
the  country  is  the  better  governed.  And  the  really  valuable 
magistrates  and  oflScers  in  this  Republic  are,  invariably,  men  who 
are  in  close  connection  with  all  sorts  of  people,  who  have  that  del- 
icate touch  by  which  they  find  out  what  the  people  means  to  have 
done,  and  then,  with  promptness  and  willingness,  do  it.  This 
means  that  we  are  still,  on  the  whole,  Saxons,  governing  ourselves ; 
and  not  Kelts,  led  by  the  hands  of  clans. 

All  this  is  a  long  preface,  to  show  how  important  it  has 
become,  in  our  time,  that  the  science  of  citizenship  should  be 
studied,  and  the  methods  for  the  training  of  citizens  improved. 
I  have  been,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  greatly  interested  in 
observing  how  steadily  the  boys  at  college  commencements,  in 
their  exhibition  parts,  discuss  the  questions  of  citizenship,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  shall  learn  how  to  carry  out  its  duties.  At 
bottom,  the  poor  fellows  are  pretty  clear  that  they  do  not  know. 
They  do  know  that  right  is  right,  that  God  reigns  somewhere, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  he  should  reign  here;  and  they  mean  to 
put  in  their  work  on  his  side ;  but  on  graduation  day,  always 
excepting  the  supremely-conceited  ones,  they  have  come  so  far 
that  they  do  not  know  where  or  how  they  are  to  strike,  in.  This 
seems  to  me  to  show  that  the  colleges  have  not  been  much  more 
successful  than  the  Argus-eyed  Press  has  been  in  the  training  of 
citizens.  This  is  certain — that  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  citizens 
interest  themselves  very  little  in  average  elections,  and,  indeed,  on 
some  question  of  vital  importance,  if  it  stand  by  itself,  you  find  it 
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hard  to  interest  ten  per  cent  of  the  members  of  any  community. 
A  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  an  admirable  sanitary  move- 
ment was  attempted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kew  York.  A  num- 
ber of  public-spirited  gentlemen  and  ladies  did  their  best  to  in- 
terest the  people  of  the  suburban  towns  in  the  conditions  of 
health,  on  which  depend  the  lives,  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of 
their  children.  They  "hired  a  hall'*  in  each  tdwn — to  use  the 
admirable  National  proverb  ;  they  engaged  a  most  competent  and 
interesting  lecturer,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate,  who  knows  more 
about  the  matter  than  any  ten  of  us  do,  put  together.  Now,  you 
would  say  that  the  question  whether  Maud  or  Tom  or  Harry 
should  die  of  diphtheria  in  the  next  year  would  interest  a  good 
many  people  in  such  a  place.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  these  excel- 
lent persons  found  very  soon  that  they  must  be  thankful  indeed 
if  twenty-five  people  would  come  together  at  once  to  learn  about 
such  a  subject.  There  should  have  been  a  stereopticon,  or  two 
or  three  prima  donnas,  or  a  juggler  with  cups  and  balls  to  draw 
them  together.  Life  and  death,  as  suggesting  duties  to  a  citizen, 
were  not  sufficiently  attractive.  ^ 

Whoever  has  read  Mr.  Besant's  admirable  novel,  "All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men,''  will  remember  the  appeal  which  he 
makes,  at  the  end  of  it,  to  the  workingmen  of  England,  to  use 
their  newly-acquired  suffrage  for  things  of  value  to  themselves 
and  their  families.  It  is  of  much  more  value  to  the  workingman 
to  have  good  sewerage  in  the  district  where  he  lives  than  it  is  to 
have  Bulgaria  governed  by  a  German  prince  rather  than  by  one 
from  Russia.  What  is  to  be  hoped  for,  in  training  people  to  be 
citizens,  is  that  there  will  come  a  sense  of  the  truth  that  their  own 
destinies,  the  lives  and  education  of  their  children,  their  hours  of 
toil,  and,  in  general,  the  value  of  their  lives,  all  depend  on  their 
own  good  citizenship  and  that  of  those  who  live  around  them. 

To  interest  people  in  citizenship — to  show  them  what  a  citizen 
can  do  and  must  do,  if  he  means  to  have  life  worth  living — is  the 
object  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Good  Citizen- 
ship. Both  by  the  breadth  of  its  plan  and  by  the  success  it  has 
already  achieved  it  challenges  notice.  It  was  formed,  now  more 
than  a  year  since,  among  "  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,''  with 
no  reference  to  any  immediate  political  object.  The  half-dozen 
men  who  had  most  to  do  with  its  formation  were  looking  far  into 
the  future.     They  are  persons  who  command  the  confidence  of 
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the  best  men  in  Boston^  and  they  found  it  easy  to  enlist  a  circle 
of  about  two  hundred  men,  with  a  few  women,  who  joined  them 
in  the  hope,  at  least,  that  something  might  be  done.  Probably 
not  many  of  the  number  had  any  detailed  plan  as  to  what  could 
be  done.  But  it  has  proved,  as  it  always  pro¥es,  that  where  there 
is  a  good  purpose  good  ways  will  appear,  and,  in  the  short  period 
of  its  existence,  the  Society  has  demonstrated  its  right  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  at  every  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society,  the 
officers  take  care  that  there  shall  be  a  careful  address  delivered, 
on  some  point  of  the  higher  politics,  such  as  may  arrest  public 
attention.  Thus  far,  these  addresses  have  been  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  they  have  furnished  subjects  for  discussion  in  the  meet- 
ing afterward,  and  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  press.  If 
nothing  else  were  done,  it  is  a  good  thing  that,  four  times  in  a 
year,  a  grave  subject  of  social  concern  shall  be  brought  before  the 
community,  for  the  discussion  of  newspaper-writers,  breakfast- 
tables,  and,  indeed,  of  everybody.  But  the  Society  goes  far  beyond 
the  natural  wish  to  call  public  attention  to  themes  of  such  im- 
portance. Thus  it  has  two  standing  committees,— one  on  Courses 
of  Study,  one  on  Publications  and  Lectures, — and  in  these  commit- 
tees those  of  its  number  are  at  work  who  take  the  closest  personal 
interest  in  its  affairs.  It  is  their  business  to  issue  such  circulars 
or  to  engage  in  such  correspondence  as  may  be  suggested  by  the 
public  exigencies  from  time  to  time.  And  they  have  already 
begun  the  publication  of  careful  papers,  such  as  could  hardly 
have  appeared  without  their  system. 

The  first  of  these,  and  the  most  important  thus  far,  is  a 
special  report,  made  last  summer,  on  such  books  on  civil  govern- 
ment as  might  be  suggested  for  the  use  of  public  schools.  Of 
these  the  committee  reviewed  twenty-six.  They  gave  a  short 
digest  of  each  book  and  a  statement  of  its  plan;  they  went 
farther  and  said  whether  the  book  was  made  well  or  ill,  in  such  a 
way  that  public-school  teachers  might  be  really  guided  in  the 
selection  of  text-books  by  their  frank  and  bold  opinion.  This 
pamphlet  alone,  made  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  intelligent  men 
in  Massachusetts,  justifies  the  existence  of  such  a  society; 
for  it  is  beyond  all  suspicion  of  personal  prejudice,  and  supplies, 
for  school  committees  and  teachers,  exactly  the  information  they 
must  have  before  they  can  judge  on  a  matter  so  important.  This 
committee  is  at  work  on  a  catalogue  which  may  be  used  in  the 
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purchase  of  books  by  public  libraries  or  individuals.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  subject  on  which  the  public  mind  is  so  little  informed 
as  it  is  on  what  we  may  call  the  literature  of  American  politics. 

Another  standing  committee,  also  of  men  who  mean  work, 
has  in  hand  the  suggestion  and  arrangement  of  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  difFerent  centres,  bearing  on  the  study  of  citizenship. 
What  such  a  committee  can  do  is  well  enough  shown  by  what  it 
has  done  in  the  last  winter  in  the  city  of  Boston  itself.  It  has 
occupied  the  Old  South  Meeting- House — the  same  in  which 
Warren  delivered  his  6th  of  March  address — ^for  a  weekly  lecture 
on  some  subject  of  city  government.  Beaders  should  remember 
that  this  meeting-house  is  the  place  to  which  the  old  Boston 
town-meeting  always  flowed  over  when  Faneuil  Hall  was  not 
large  enough,  and  that  it  is  now  used,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
special  society,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people -of  Boston,  young 
and  old,  in  their  own  history.  The  Citizenship  Society  is  on 
friendly  terms  with  this  historical  bureau,  and  has  the  use,  there- 
fore, of  the  old  meeting-house  for  the  lectures  on  city  govern- 
ment. The  mere  titles  of  the  lectures  show  how  useful  such 
a  course  may  be.  They  are  on  "American  Cities,'*  by  Pro- 
fessor Hart ;  on  "  Birmingham,*'  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Cuckson  ;  on 
"  The  Model  City,  Beriin,'*  by  Mr.  Baxter ;  on  "  The  School 
Committee,"  by  Mr.  Mawry ;  on  "  The  Australian  Ballot,*'  by 
Mr.  Dana  ;  on  "  The  Government  of  Boston,"  by  Mr.  Sprague  ; 
on  "  Josiah  Quincy,"  by  Judge  Chamberlain. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  course  only  for  illustration.  Similar 
courses  have  sprung  up  in  other  New-England  cities,  and  very 
probably  elsewhere.  There  is  no  need  of  bringing  together  a 
thousand  or  two  people  for  such  a  course  of  lectures ;  and  it  has 
proved,  in  a  good  many  towns,  that  the  necessity  which  we  have 
been  trying  to  explain  is  more  and  more  widely  felt,  so  that  suffi- 
cient audiences  of  the  very  best  people  have  come  together  for 
the  intelligent  study  of  large  social  topics.  The  Citizenship  So- 
ciety puts  itself  in  correspondence  with  all  those  persons  inter- 
ested in  such  courses.  It  is  thus  able  to  act,  in  a  certain  sense,  as 
a  lecture  bureau  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  larger  politics 
or  social  economy.  Its  agency  in  this  direction  also  will  be  larger 
and  larger,  add  we  find  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  advantage 
which  may  come  from  the  careful  discussion  of  such  themes. 

Take  the  business  of  city  government  alone,  for  instance.  It 
is  a  matter  about  which  everybody  talks  and  everybody  grumbles. 
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It  iS;  indeed,  to  be  observed  that,  if  one  goes  to  the  average  din- 
ner party,  made  up  of  the  average  grumblers  who  pay  large  taxes 
and  do  nothing  about  government,  he  can,  with  a  little  craft, 
make  all  his  friends  at  the  table  say  one  of  two  entirely  different 
things.  He  can  turn  the  talk  around  to  democracy,  and,  if  he  is 
wicked  enough,  he  can  say  slyly  that  "democracy''  is  a  very 
popular  word,  but  that  really  we  are  speaking  without  any  au- 
thority when  we  say  that  history  has  any  verdict  in  favor  of 
democracy,  as  applied  to  the  government  of  a  nation.  "De- 
mocracy, you  know,  worked  very  well,  you  know,  in  the  little 
Italian  cities,  or  in  Greece,  you  know.  Within  a  small  radius, 
and  for  home  concerns,  of  course,  it  would  work  well,  and  you 
would  get  such  people  as  Themistocles  and  the  Venetian  doges, 
and  the  government  of  Florence.  But  that  is  all  we  know  of 
democracy  from  history — that  it  worked  very  well  in  such 
cases  as  that.''  And,  as  the  fish  changes  to  the  filet y  or 
one  wine  takes  the  place  of  another,  he  can  make  everybody  say : 
"Yes,  yes,  that  is  all  we  know  of  democracy, — ^government  of 
cities, — ^yes,  that  is  all  we  know  about  it."  Or  he  can  begin  at 
the  other  end,  and  he  can  say  :  "  Democracy  works  very  well  in 
such  communities  as  John  Adams  knew,  or  Sam  Adams,  where 
they  had  no  cities  ;  but,  of  course,  you  know,  they  never  thought 
of  governing  large  cities  by  a  popular  vote,  and  all  democracy 
meant  to  them  was  the  old-fashioned  rural  population  of  Virginia 
or  Massachusetts."  And  all  these  vauriens  will  assent,  just  as 
in  the  other  case  ;  only  they  now  say  that  democracy  is  entirely 
unfit  for  the  governing  of  cities.  Such  people  only  deserve  to  be 
laughed  at.  The  sensible  people  of  the  world  must  highly  resolve 
to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places  by  seeing  that  every  piece  of 
successful  administration  of  cities  or  nations  shall  be  carefully 
studied,  so  that  we  may  know  what  is  the  secret  of  its  success. 

Our  business  in  America  is  to  "  get  the  best " ;  and  we  have 
only  to  instruct  people,  for  instance,  in  the  success  of  Berlin  or 
the  success  of  Birmingham,  and  we  may  trust  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people  rightly  to  adjust  the  lesson.  We  hope  to 
see  the  example  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Good 
Citizenship  followed  in  other  States,  and  we  are  quite  clear  that, 
if  such  societies  can  be  practically  administered,  and  not  left  as  a 
mere  medium  for  rhetoric,  on  the  one  hand,  or  pessimism,  on  the 
other,  the  country  has  much  to  gain  from  their  activity. 

E.  E.  Hale. 
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BY  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  W.   KENNEDY,  LATE  COMMANDER  OF  THE 
STEAMSHIP   "  GERMANIC/' 


The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  almost 
every  individual  contemplating  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
more  especially  for  the  first  time,  is,  **  Which  is  the  safest  line?'' 
and  then,  ''  What  steamer  shall  I  take  ?" 

•  When  one  refiects  upon  the  helplessness  of  a  person  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  sea,  on  hoard  of  an  ocean  steamer,  it  is  really  not 
surprising  that  he  or  she  should  experience  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety  regarding  this  subject ;  and,  when  the  fact  is  clearly 
demonstrated  that  all  who  cross  the  ocean  are  placing  their  lives 
in  the  hands  of  one  man — the  captain  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as 
human  power  can  control  our  destiny, — it  is,  indeed,  almost 
wonderful  to  see  the  number  of  people  who  embark  on  our  large 
European  steamers  with  as  little  misgiving  as  they  would  have 
were  they  stepping  into  a  carriage  for  a  drive  of  a  few  miles. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  all  who  go  to  Europe.  In 
the  course  of  my  experience  as  captain  of  an  Atlantic  steamer, 
I  have  witnessed  some  painful  scenes  among  passengers  who  have 
come  on  board  for  the  first  time.  One  of  these  was  so  peculiar 
that  it  left  an  impression  upon  my  memory  which  will  never  be 
effaced. 

I  was  leaving  New  York  in  July  on  one  of  my  return  voyages 
to  Liverpool.  The  steamer  was,  as  it  always  is  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  crowded  with  passengers.  About  an  hour  before  sailing, 
a  gentleman  who  had  crossed  a  number  of  times  before  and  was 
then  going  with  me,  came  to  where  I  was  standing  and  begged  me 
to  go  down  to  the  saloon  and  see  a  lady  who  appeared  absolutely 
crazed  with  terror.  I  inquired  her  name,  and  he  told  me.  But 
a  few  evenings  previous  I  had  met  her  with  her  husband  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend,  and  was  very  much  amused  at  her  en- 
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thnsiastic  description  of  the  pleasare  she  anticipated  on  her  ap- 
proaching voyage.  I  expected  to  see  her  come  on  board  in  the 
most  brilliant  spirits  imaginable. 

When  I  went  into  the  saloon  and  my  eyes  fell  upon  her,  from 
my  heart  I  pitied  her.  Her  countenance  was  overspread  with 
that  bluish  pallor  which  indicates  extreme  terror,  and  the  wild 
expression  of  her  eyes  denoted  how  much  she  was  suffering.  Her 
husband  was  sitting  by  her  side,  holding  her  hands  in  his  and  try- 
ing to  comfort  her.  All  she  could  say  was:  ''  Take  me  home  ! 
Oh,  do  take  me  home  !  The  steamer  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  and  I  shall  never  see  my  children  again. '^ 

Several  of  her  friends  who  had  come  to  see  her  off  were  stand- 
ing near,  and  as  I  approached  they  made  way  for  me.  One  of  the 
ladies  said  to  her  that  the  captain  was  coming  to  assure  her  that 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  feared  and  that  everything  would  be 
all  right.  She  looked  up  with  such  an  expression  of  despair  that 
I  could  not  but  be  affected  by  it,  and,  coming  towards  me,  caught 
hold  of  my  hand  and  implored  me  to  tell  her  if  there  was  any 
danger  of  the  steamer's  going  to  the  bottom. 

Placing  her  in  a  chair,  and  taking  one  near  her,  I  talked  with 
her  for  some  time,  and  finally  succeeded  in  partially  quieting  her 
fears  and  inducing  her  to  continue  the  voyage.  Looking  up 
into  my  face,  with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  asked  if  I 
thought  she  would  get  back  to  her  children  again.  I  assured  her 
that,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  to 
be  apprehended,  and  that  she  need  not  have  any  anxiety  on  that 
subject.  I  felt  that  I  must  give  her  all  the  comfort  that  I  could, 
for  her  distress  was  something  pitiable. 

She  hesitated  a  while,  as  if  turning  the  matter  over  in  her  mind, 
and  then  said  that,  relying  on  what  I  had  just  told  her,  she  would 
make  every  effort  to  overcome  her  fright  and  go  with  her  husband. 
He,  poor  fellow,  had  been  standing  near  us,  his  face  nearly  as  pale 
as  that  of  his  wife,  and  in  a  few  words  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
me  for  the  influence  that  I  had  exerted  in  his  behalf.  As  I  left 
them  to  go  on  deck,  I  saw  that  she  was  endeavoring  with  all  her 
strength  of  will  to  conquer  the  excessive  fear  that  seemed  to  have 
taken  full  possession  of  her. 

I  am  glad  to  say  chat  I  made  one  of  my  best  passages.     We 
had  very  little  bad  weather,  and  the  sea  was  calm  nearly  the 
whole  way  across.     When  we  reached  Liverpool,  she  came  and 
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thanked  me  for  the  safe  and  pleasant  passage  we  had  made^  and 
said  that  she  would  certainly  return  with  me,  which  she  did  in 
the  following  September. 

As  I  have  stood  on  the  bridge  taking  my  ship  oat  of  dock 
when  leaving  New  York,  and  have  seen  the  passengers  on  the  deck 
waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs  to  friends  on  shore  who  have  come 
to  say  good-bye,  I  have  wondered  how  it  was  possible  that  all 
these  people  could  be  so  happy  and  in  such  cheerful  spirits.  The 
gangway  had  been  removed,  the  rail  was  in  its  place,  and  they 
were  now  shut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  world.  Once 
out  to  sea,  there  could  be  no  going  on  shore — it  matters  not  how 
frightened  or  how  ill  they  may  be ;  here  they  are,  and  here  they 
must  remain  for  seven  days  and  nights,  and  possibly  longer  if  we 
encounter  bad  weather. 

Many  a  time  when  the  conditions  were  favorable  I  have  ob- 
served those  who  were  well  and  able  to  do  so,  walking  up  and 
down  the  deck,  laughing,  chatting,  and  evidently  enjoying  every 
moment.  Society  restraint  had  been  left  on  shore,  and  only 
their  natural  feelings  appeared  to  manifest  themselves.  They 
took  "  no  thought  of  the  morrow, '*  and  danger  was  a  thing  un- 
known. The  confidence  that  the  majority  of  the  travelling 
public  have  in  the  commander  of  an  ocean  steamer  is,  indeed,  a 
source  of  great  gratification  to  him. 

During  a  stormy  night,  when  the.sea  is  high  and  the  ship 
rolling  heavily,  the  hearts  of  the  timid  and  nervous  ones  beat  and 
tremble  with  fear  of  some  approaching  unknown  calamity ;  and 
visions  of  all  the  wrecks  of  which  they  have  ever  heard  or  read 
pass  before  their  eyes.  I  cannot  blame  them,  for  they  know 
nothing  of  the  sea  and  its  caprices. 

At  the  same  time,  if  these  nervous  individuals  could  but  im- 
press upon  their  minds  the  fact  that  under  such  circum- 
stances there  is  no  real  danger,  it  would  save  them  a  great 
amount  of  suffering.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  neither 
comfortable  nor  pleasant  to  awake  in  the  night  and  find  one^s  self 
rolling  about  like  an  empty  cask,  and  be  compelled  to  cling  to 
the  side  of  the  berth  with  all  one's  strength  to  avoid  being 
thrown  out  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  like  it  myself,  and  would 
much  prefer  smooth  water ;  but  such  little  incidents  will  occur, 
and  it  is  best  to  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the  matter.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  it  it  is  far  safer  to  remain 
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qaietly — ^I  mean^  of  course^  as  quietly  as  possible — in  the  berth, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  one's  limbs  by  walking  about  the 
passage  ways  or  in  the  saloon,  as  many  do. 

When  on  the  bridge,  taking  my  ship  through  a  dense  fog,  I 
have  seen  many  anxious  eyes  directed  towards  me,  watching  my 
every  movement.  There  was  not  then  so  much  laughing,  talking, 
and  promenading  the  deck  ;  for,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  this 
impenetrable  wall  of  vapor,  even  the  hearts  of  old  travellers  were 
not  proof  against  a  certain  amount  of  fear  and  anxiety. 

Year  after  year  the  same  families  have  crossed  in  my  ship,  and 
it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  great  gratification  and  pride  to  see 
the  apparently-unlimited  confidence  they  had  in  me. 

An  old  gentleman  and  his  wife,  formerly  of  Pennsylvania,  both 
now  dead,  would  cross  in  no  other  ship  than  the  ''  Germanic. '^ 
They  came  on  to  New  York  one  Saturday,  expecting  to  sail  with 
me  that  afternoon.  At  almost  the  last  moment  my  engineer  had 
discovered  a  flaw  in  the  shaft,  and  the  ^'  Baltic, '^  Captain  Bence, 
was  substituted.  As  Captain  Bence,  before  taking  command,  had 
been  my  chief  officer  for  several  years,  the  old  lady  had  more  con- 
fidence in  him  than  she  would  have  had  in  an  entire  stranger;  but 
when  I  went  on  board,  just  before  the  ship  sailed,  to  wish  them  a 
pleasant  passage  and  see  them  off,  I  found  her  somewhat  excited 
and  nervous.  Suddenly  she  turned  to  me  and  said  :  ''  Captain, 
I  would  get  right  off  the  ship  now  and  go  back  and  wait  for  you, 
but  as  prayers  will  be  offered  up  in  two  churches  to-morrow  for 
our  preservation  while  on  the  sea,  it  would  hardly  be  right  for  us 
to  be  safe  and  sound  on  shore,  would  it  ?  " 

I  assured  her  that  I  did  not  think  it  would,  and  that  she 
might  feel  perfectly  secure  under  the  care  of  Captain  Bence. 

I  have  seen  so  much  suffering  among  some  of  the  passengers 
during  the  many  years  that  I  have  been  on  the  Atlantic  that  I 
have  often  marvelled  how  the  timid  ones  have  ever  summoned  up 
sufficient  courage  to  make  the  ocean  voyage.  But  when  I  con- 
sider the  great  attractions  of  London,  of  Paris,  and  other  Conti- 
nental cities,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  them  it  is  one 
of  the  bitter  pills  that  must  be  swallowed  in  order  to  obtain  that 
indescribable  happiness  which  they  ardently  imagine  awaits  them, 
when,  the  voyage  once  ended,  they  have  reached  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  their  hearts*  desires — Europe. 

Taking  a  practical  view  of  my  subject,  one  might  reasonably 
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ask  what  would  constitute  the  actual  requirements  to  insure  a 
perfectly  safe  voyage  across  the  ocean.  The  tirst  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  ship.  By  my  own  experience  and  observation  I  am 
convinced  that  a  steamer  can  be  so  constructed  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  collision  with  another,  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  sink 
her ;  and  herein  lies  the  chief  danger. 

Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  conformation  of  steam- 
ships cannot  but  acknowledge  that  those  belonging  to  the  first- 
class  lines  now  crossing  the  Atlantic  are,  without  exception,  the 
finest  ships  afioat.  Taking  into  consideration  the  vast  increase 
in  size  and  speed  of  the  ships  of  to-day,  compared  with  those  of 
twenty  years  ago,  the  former  are,  indeed,  marvels  of  marine  archi- 
tecture, and  refiect  great  credit  on  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
designers. 

When  I  made  my  first  voyage  to  New  York,  in  1864,  I  sailed 
in  the  Cunard  steamer  **  China."  She  was  about  one-half  the 
size  of  the  "  Umbria^and  "Etruria,"  but  at  that  time  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  What  would  be  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  public  to-day  when  comparing  her  with  the 
two  I  have  just  mentioned  ? 

Although  the  freight  and  passenger  trade  between  Europe 
and  America  during  the  past  few  years  has  grown  to  such  dimen- 
sions that  the  demand  for  larger  and  faster  steamers  has  become 
imperative,  until  the  advent  of  the  "City  of  New  York,"  of  the 
Inman  Line,  in  August,  1888,  very  little  of  importance  had  been 
accomplished  in  making  them  safer  than  the  ships  of  former 
years.  It  is  true  that,  as  they  have  been  increased  in  length, 
additional  athwart-ship  bulkheads  have  been  provided,  separating 
the  hulls  into  so-called  water-tight  compartments.  These  have 
been  considered  all  that  were  requisite  to  insure  perfect  safety. 

The  loss  of  the  Cunard  steamer  **  Oregon"  off  Fire  Island,  a 
few  years  since,  clearly  demonstrates  to  every  one  that  these  bulk- 
heads dividing  the  ship  into  compartments  do  not  make  her  per- 
fectly safe  and  unsinkable;  for  the  "Oregon"  was  constructed  on 
this  plan.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  she  was  struck  by  a  coal- 
laden  wooden  schooner,  and  that  only  a  comparatively  small  open- 
ing was  made  in  her  side.  The  water-tight  doors  did  not  prevent 
her  from  filling  or  from  going  down  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water. 

Could  any  ship  have  had  a  more  narrow  escape  than  the 
"Britannic,"  of  the  White  Star  Line,  when  she  collided  with  the 
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*'  Celtic/'  in  May,  1887?  She  was  struck  by  the  latter  c  few 
inches  only  abaft  the  bulkhead  of  the  engine-room.  Had  this 
occurred  one  foot  further  forv^ard,  the  bulkhead  would  have  been 
so  seriously  damaged  that  the  engine  compartment  would  have 
filled,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  her  from  going  down  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  The  engines  and  boilers- occupy  the 
largest  compartment  in  the  ship;  and  this,  being  in  the  centre  and 
filled  with  water,  would  be  quite  sufiScient  to  sink  her.  Added  to 
this,  the  next  compartment  aft  would  have  filled,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  doubt  of  the  result. 

So  long  as  there  is  freedom  from  collision,  all  the  ships  of  the 
present  day  are  perfectly  safe ;  but  as  such  accidents  do  occur, 
and  when  least  expected,  circumstances  have  proved  that  they  are 
no  safer  than  those  of  twenty  years  ago. 

With  all  the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
last  seventeen  years,  it  is  surprising  that  until  August,  1888,  no 
better  results  have  been  obtained.  By  the  sinking  of  the  **  Ore- 
gon^'  it  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  athwart-ship  bulk- 
heads are  not  sufficient  to  insure  safety.  The  sections  between 
them  are  much  too  large  and  would  hold  so  much  water  that,  if 
the  ship  was  struck  and  one  of  them  filled,  she  would  sink  so 
deeply  that  she  would  beerome  unmanageable.  I  have  heard  the 
heads  of  large  companies  declare  that  the  ships  of  their  line  were 
perfectly  safe,  and  nothing  but  striking  on  a  rock  could  cause  the 
loss  of  one  of  them.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  think  differ- 
ently. 

Many  times,  when  standing  on  the  bridge  of  the  "  Germanic'* 
watching  her  motion,  has  this  subject  revolved  itself  in  my  mind, 
and  I  was  then  convinced  that  a  ship  could  be  so  designed  and 
constructed  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  sink  her. 

When  the  ships  of  the  White  Star  Line  first  started  in  1872, 
they  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  comment  among  the 
other  steamship  companies  and  the  public  in  general.  They 
were  an  entirely  new  departure  from  anything  before  constructed, 
and,  from  their  extreme  length  and  narrowness,  were  considered 
totally  unsafe  and  unfitted  for  the  trade.  Many  even  went  so  far 
as  to  predict  that,  in  the  first  heavy  gale  encountered,  these 
"coffins" — as  some  designated  them — would  be  broken  in  two 
and  nothing  more  be  heard  of  them. 
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At  that  time  I  had  left  the  Gunard  seryice,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  third  ship  of  the  new  line.  The  captain  of 
the  "  Oceanic/'  the  pioneer  ship,  invited  me  to  go  on  board, 
examine  her,  and  give  my  opinion  regarding  her.  I  did  so. 
Even  to  my  sailor's  eye  she  appeared  very  long  and  very  narrow. 
After  making  a  thorough  examination  and  observing  the  strength 
of  the  hull,  I  could  not  see  any  possibility  of  the  ships'  coming  to 
such  an  untimely  end  as  had  been  predicted,  especially  as  they  had 
two  iron  decks  extending  the  entire  length.  Although  a  new 
departure  from  the  old  model,  I  was  convinced  that  they  were 
equally  as  safe  as  any  ship  afloat.  I  soon  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving  that  my  opinion  was  correct. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  ships  were  built  on  an  entirely 
different  plan  from  any  other,  very  little  was  accomplished  in 
making  them  any  safer  in  the  event  of  a  collision.  The  hull  was 
divided  into  large  compartments  by  means  of  athwart-ship  bulk- 
heads ;  added  to  these  were  the  iron  decks,  which  increased  the 
strength  of  the  ships ;  but  nothing  was  done  to  render  them  un- 
sinkable  or  safe  under  all  circumstances.  Even  the  new  ships 
that  were  built  for  other  lines,  after  the  White  Star  steamers 
came  out,  had  but  few  unimportant  improvements  on  those  of 
the  latter. 

When  the  "Bothnia"  and  "  Scythia,"  of  the  Cunard  Line, 
were  built,  their  upper  decks  were  constructed  only  partially  of 
iron.  Before  they  had  run  through  one  year,  the  company  was 
compelled  to  lay  them  up  and  give  them  complete  iron  decks. 
The  German  and  French  lines  soon  began  to  add  new  ships  to 
their  fleet.  These  were  similar  in  outward  appearance  to  those  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  and  with  little  improvement  in  point  of  safety 
and  speed. 

Ship  after  ship  was  launched,  each  faster  than  its  pred- 
ecessor, but  the  great  problem  of  making  them  unsinkable  was 
still  unsolved.  There  was  an  abundance  of  life-saving  appara- 
tus, such  as  life-buoys,  life-rafts,  etc.,  on  board  each  steamer,  and, 
as  the  size  and  capacity  were  increased,  additional  life-boats  of  a 
new  and  improved  pattern  were  supplied. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1875,  when  in  command  of  the  "German- 
ic,*' I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  a  collision  in 
the  River  Mersey  between  two  coasting  steamers.  A  brother  cap- 
tain happened  to  be  with  me  at  the  time.     After  examining  the 
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crippled  ships^  we  returned  to  my  chart-room  and  discussed  the 
question  of  safety  at  sea.  We  both  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Atlantic  steamers  were  not  as  safe  as  they  should  be, 
and  that,  if  they  were  struck  amidships,  the  consequences  would 
be  very  serious. 

The  question  which  naturally  followed  was,  *'  How  can  a  ship 
be  so  constructed  as  to  render  her  perfectly  safe  and  unsinkable 
under  all  conditions  ?''  With  pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  each  of  us 
drew  a  plan  of  that  which  we  considered  necessary  to  secure  the 
desired  result.  When  comparing  notes,  we  found  our  ideas  almost 
identical.  We  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  hull  of  the  ship 
should  be  divided  into  small  compartments  by  longitudinal  as 
well  as  by  ath wart-ship  bulkheads,  and  that  the  result,  would  be 
satisfactory.  Our  plans  were  submitted  to  those  in  authority  on 
such  matters,  but  they  were  not  then  considered  feasible. 

The  Inman  and  International  Steamship  Company  has  con- 
structed and  launched  the  "City  of  ^ew  York'*  and  ''City  of 
Paris''  (both  now  running),  and  the  White  Star  Line,  the 
*'  Teutonic,"  which  will  make  her  first  voyage  this  summer.  These 
are  built  with  hulls  divided  into  small  compartments  by  longi- 
tudinal as  well  as  athwart-ship  bulkheads,  and  double  bottoms. 
Judging  from  my  experience  at  sea,  I  believe  that  they  will  prove 
a  complete  success ;  and  should  a  collision  occur  and  they  be 
struck  amidships,  they  will  be  found  unsinkable  and  consequently 
safe. 

Although  the  subject  of  safety  has  been  occasionally  referred 
to,  the  question  which  has  appeared  most  to  agitate  the  minds  and 
thoughts  of  the  trans- Atlantic  steamship  companies  for  the  past 
few  years  is  :  '*  In  how  short  a  time  can  a  passage  from  Europe  to 
America  be  made,  and  vice  versa?" 

As  this  question  seems  to  be  paramount  to  all  others,  it  must 
be  universally  acknowledged  that  these  large  ocean  steamers 
should  be  commanded  by  men  of  ability,  experience,  courage,  and 
skill.  The  care  and  responsibility  resting  upon  the  captain  of 
one  of  these  enormous  ships  are  so  heavy  that,  as  month  after 
month  passes  by,  and  year  succeeds  year,  his  expression  becomes 
stem,  his  manner  abrupt,  and  his  general  bearing  one  not  calcu- 
lated, perhaps,  to  invite  familiarity.  Has  the  idea  ever  dawned 
upon  the  minds  of  the  travelling  public  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
their  lives  are  under  the  control  of  this  stern  and  forbidding-look- 
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ing  man  ?  Has  the  thought  ever  occurred  to  them  that,  by  one 
careless  act  on  his  part,  or  by  one  slight  omission  of  his  duty,  the 
ship  might  sink  with  all  on  board  and  nothing  more  be  heard  of 
her? 

And  yet  there  are  some  among  the  lady  trayellers  crossing  the 
ocean  who  appear  to  imagine  that  the  captain  should  be  as 
gallant  and  attentive  as  a  Fifth- Avenue  exquisite,  and  pay  them 
all  those  little  compliments  that  they  are  accustomed  to  receive 
in  society.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  all  are  not  of  the 
same  opinion. 

A  lady  once  told  me  that,  when  crossing  in  one  of  the  large 
steamers  one  summer,  she  was  taking  a  short  walk  with  her  hus- 
band just  before  retiring  for  the  night.  She  had  remarked  what 
she  supposed  to  be  a  young  couple,  sitting  in  chairs  and  snugly  cov- 
ered with  rugs,  and  evidently  enjoying  a  very  pleasant  tUe-d-iUe. 
She  had  not  paid  any  particular  attention  to  them,  as  such  little 
scenes  are  not  uncommon  among  the  passengers  when  at  sea.  A 
gust  of  wind  happened  to  raise  the  covering  from  the  gentleman's 
feet,  and  while  he  was  re-arranging  it  she  passed  by.  To  her 
amazement  and  horror,  she  recognized  the  commander  of  the 
steamer.  " Captain, '*  said  she  to  me,  "I  was  so  nervous  and 
frightened  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  that,  I  assure  you, 
I  never  slept  a  wink;  and  I  was  so  grateful  when  I  found  myself 
safe  in  New  York  that  I  oflEered  then  and  •  there  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  that  came  from  my  very  heart.'* 

I  have  had  on  board  the  "  Germailic  *'  on  one  voyage,  passen- 
gers and  crew  inclusive,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  among 
them  representatives  of  every  grade  of  society,  from  the  millionaire 
and  his  family  enjoying  every  luxury  that  money  can  procure,  to 
the  poor  emigrant  with  all  his  worldly  possessions  on  his  bapk. 
During  the  many  years  that  I  was  at  sea  and  in  command,  I 
never  forgot  that  I  was  responsible  for  the  lives  of  the  thousands 
of  people  who  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  under  my  protection. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recount  the  number  of  times  that 
husbands  have  brought  on  board  their  wives  and  children,  and 
fathers  their  daughters,  to  go  to  Europe  without  any  protector,  and, 
after  taking  leave  of  them,  have  come  to  me  and  said  :  "  Captain, 
I  place  them  in  your  hands;  take  good  care  of  them."  I  never 
heard  those  words  with  indifference,  but  always  accepted  the 
trust  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  given  to  me. 
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When  the  weather  is  clear^  the  sea  calm^  and  the  ship  flying 
along  at  the  rate  of  sixteeen  or  more  knots  an  hour,  the  captain 
can  take  some  rest  and  comfort ;  but  as  these  conditions  are^ 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  his  duties  are  heavy  and  manifold.  In  a  moment  of  danger 
he  must  be  quick  to  think  and  quick  to  act.  On  board  his  ship 
he  stands  alone  in  his  authority ;  his  word  is  law,  and  none  can 
dispute  it.  Many  persons  think  that  too  much  power  is  vested 
in  the  captain  ;  but  as  accidents  usually  occur  suddenly,  there  is 
no  time  to  hold  a  meeting  and  discuss  what  is  best  to  be  done  : 
the  most  serious  results  might  ensue  while  the  question  was  being 
decided. 

In  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  statement  I  will  narrate  one 
incident  from  my  experience,  which  took  place  when  in  command 
of  the  "  Baltic 'Mn  1873. 

We  were  about  half  way  across  the  Atlantic  on  our  passage  to 
Liverpool.  I  went  down  to  the  saloon  that  day,  as  usual  when 
the  weather  permitted,  to  take  my  lunch,  and  was  sitting  at  the 
table  talking  with  those  near  me.  Happening  to  turn  around,  I 
saw  my  servant  enter  the  door,  and  was  instantly  aware  by  his 
agitated  appearance  that  something  was  wrong. 

He  came  up  to  me  and,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  so  as  not  to 
be  heard  by  others,  said,  "  The  ship  is  on  fire  forward,  sir.'*  For 
one  moment  my  heart  leaped  into  my  throat  and  my  blood  ran 
cold.  Fire  on  board  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Oceai;  is 
no  trifling  matter.  I  knew  that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
cotton  on  board,  and,  as  we  had  but  few  steerage  passengers,  it 
had  been  atowed  in  the  compartment  usually  allotted  to  them, 
and  I  realized  at  once  the  danger  we  were  in.  Not  wishing 
to  alarm  any  one,  I  quietly  laid  down  my  knife  and  fork, 
arose  from  my  chair,  and  went  on  deck.  The  sight  that 
met  my  eyes  was  appalling.  Smoke  and  flame  fully  six  feet 
in  height  were  pouring  out  of  the  forward  ventilators.  The  hose 
had  been  connected  and  the  pumps  started.  All  the  men  were  at 
work  making  every  effort  to  subdue  the  fire,  but  thus  far  had 
made  no  visible  impression  upon  it.  Although  no  alarm  had  been 
given,  the  passengers  soon  heard  that  the  ship  was  on  fire,  and 
one  and  all  rushed  on  deck.  They  stood  pale  and  terrified,  look- 
ing alternately  at  the  flames  and  at  me  to  see  what  steps  I  was 
about  to  take  ;  but  there  was  no  screaming  nor  any  sign  of  a  panic. 
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I  soon  discovered  that  nothing  could  be  done  through  the  ven- 
tilators and  ordered  them  to  be  covered  with  tarpaulins.  I  then 
had  the  hatches  removed,  to  reach  the  source  from  which  the  fire 
originated.  As  soon  as  the  hatchway  was  opened,  a  dense  black 
volume  of  smoke  arose,  followed  by  flame.  The  water  that  was 
then  poured  down  had  not  the  least  effect,  and  I  saw  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose  if  the  ship  was  to  be  saved. 

At  the  time  this  disaster  occurred  she  was  running  before  a 
strong  westerly  gale  and  heavy  sea.  An  idea  suddenly  flashed 
through  my  mind  and  I  at  once  determined  to  act  upon  it.  I  went 
up  on  the  bridge  and,  calling  to  all  who  were  on  deck,  told  them 
to  get  under  cover  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  immediately  ordered 
the  helm  to  be  put  to  port,  bringing  the  sea  nearly  abeam.  A  tre- 
mendous wave  broke  on  board  filling  the  hatchways  and  flooding 
the  deck.  Tons  of  water  poured  down  below,  and  instead  of  black 
smoke  issuing  from  the  hatch,  I  saw  a  cloud  of  steam  ascend,  prov- 
ing that  the  fire  was  under  control. 

I  kept  the  ship  before  the  wind  and  sea,  and  set  all  hands  to 
work  hoisting  up  bales  of  cotton.  In  about  an  hour  they  reached 
the  place  where  the  fire  commenced,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  very  soon  extinguished.  Although  the  passengers  were 
very  much  frightened,  there  was  but  little  commotion,  and  I  must 
give  them  the  credit  of  manifesting  wonderful  self-control  under 
the  exciting  circumstances. 

The  source  of  the  greatest  peril  to  all  ships  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  that  most  dreaded  by  all  commanders,  is  fog.  The  speed 
and  size  of  the  large  steamers  in  the  hands  of  competent  and 
vigilant  men  are  conducive  in  many  instances  to  their  safety ; 
and  were  it  not  for  this  b^te  noire  of  the  sea,  ocean  travellers 
would  have  little  to  fear. 

The  importance  of  a  code  of  marine  signals,  simple  in  its  ar- 
rangement, for  use  in  foggy  weather,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
advocated.  A  commander  standing  upon  the  bridge,  his  ship 
enveloped  in  a  dense  mass  of  impenetrable  vapor,  has  but  his 
sense  of  hearing  to  depend  upon,  and  can  be  guided  only  by  that. 
He  stands  at  his  post,  every  nerve  drawn  to  its  highest  tension, 
listening  for  sounds  that  for  hours  do  not  reach  him.  At  last, 
from  a  distance  a  faint  whistle  is  borne  on  the  air,  and  he  is  then 
instantly  on  the  alert. 

"-  ^trains  his  ear  to  locate  the  sound,  for  the  fog  is  so  dense 
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that  he  cannot  see  twenty  yards  away.  Is  she  a  slower  steamer 
than  his  own  that  he  is  overtaking,  or  is  it  one  that  he  is  meet- 
ing ?  There  is  nothing  in  that  one  blast  to  give  him  any  infor- 
mation,  and  he  can  only  wait  and  listen.  He  sounds  his  steamer's 
whistle  once  or  twice,  according  as  he  ports  or  starboards  his  helm, 
and  awaits  the  answering  signal.  Nothing  reaches  his  ear  but  the 
one  blast  at  short  intervals.  He  can  only  rely  on  his  judgment, 
and,  reducing  the  speed,  keep  on  the  course  he  has  selected. 

The  sound  becomes  clearer.  The  unknown  ship  is  approach- 
ing, and  he  realizes  that  she  is  drawing  nearer  and  nearer ;  so 
near  that  his  heart  is  beating  rapidly,  and  he  almost  holds  his 
breath  in  the  intensity  of  his  anxiety.  A  dark  shadowy  form 
passes  so  closely  to  him  that  for  a  moment  his  blood  runs  cold, 
and  every  pulsation  ceases ;  but  the  danger  is  over.  She  has 
disappeared  in  the  fog,  and  he  can  breathe  again,  for  his  ship  and 
all  on  board  are  safe. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  thousands  of  hair-breadth  escapes  that 
have  occurred  on  the  ocean  which  have  never  been  recorded  and 
which  will  never  be  known. 

This  subject  is  being  taken  up  with  apparent  earnestness  by 
the  American  public,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  results 
of  the  International  Marine  Conference  that  is  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington next  fall  will  be.  Will  a  uniform  system  of  compass  fog- 
signals  be  established  ?  or  will  it  be  necessary  to  wait  until  two 
of  the  enormous  steamships  of  the  Atlantic  crash  together  in  mid- 
ocean,  and  hundreds  of  lives  and  a  large  amount  of  property  have 
been  sacrificed,  in  order  to  convince  the  maritime  nations  that 
such  signals  are  needed  and  should  be  adopted  by  all  steamers 
at  sea  in  every  part  of  the  world? 

Chas.  Wm.  Kennedy, 
Late  Commander  of  the  White  Star  steamer  *'  Gtormanic.^' 
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BY   DION   BOUCICAULT. 


It  was  a  great  misfortune  !  The  facility  with  which  "  Lon- 
don Assurance*'  was  written,  and  the  success  following  its  repre- 
sentation, served  to  intoxicate  and  demoralize  a  sanguine  youth  in 
his  teens,  whose  knowledge  of  mankind  had  been  gathered  from 
fiction  impregnating  a  lively  imagination.  The  enmity  of  the 
envious,  which  he  should  have  regarded  as  the  natural  product  of 
his  popularity,  aroused  his  resentment  and  fired  his  Irish  blood. 
The  newspaper  press  awaited  the  appearance  of  his  second  work, 
"  The  Irish  Heiress,"  and  his  third,  "  Old  Heads  and  Young 
Hearts.'*  To  neither  of  these  was  ascribed  the  merit  assigned  to 
his  first  comedy ;  and  yet  the  character  of  Je%9e  Rural,  drawn 
from  nature,  seems  to  be  a  literary  portrait  of  more  value  than 
any  of  the  heartless  types  of  the  older  and  more  shallow  compo- 
sition. 

Up  to  this  time  the  two  great,  and  so-called  Royal,  theatres 
of  London,  Drury-Lane  and  Covent-Garden,  enjoyed  the  exclusive 
right  to  perform  the  "  legitimate  "  drama.  This  privilege,  con- 
firmed to  them  by  Royal  charter,  was  jealously  guarded.  The 
other  theatres  were  restricted  to  the  representation  of  melodrama, 
farce,  burlesque  ;  for  at  this  period  the  line  between  melodrama 
and  tragedy  was  clearly  defined.  Melodrama,  or  music  drama, 
was,  originally,  a  romantic  and  sentimental  pantomime,  with  an 
orchestral  accompaniment.  Gradually  the  action  was  aided  by 
snatches  of  dialogue,  which  by  degrees  occupied  a  larger  space, 
and  snatches  of  music  were  interposed  ;  but  music  was  still  con- 
sidered an  essential  part  of  this  kind  of  play.  When  the  minor 
theatres  desired  to  produce  a  five-act  comedy  or  tragedy,  to  evade 
the  rights  of  the  "  patent ''  theatres  they  introduced  a  piece  of 
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music  into  each  act ;  ander  which  transparent  pretence  they 
claimed  to  have  melodramatized  the  work.  .  This  silly  contest  was 
ended  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  abolishing  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the  two  Boyal  theatres.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  pro- 
tection had  been  confined  to  London  and  the  precincts  of  the 
Court. 

The  result  proved  disastrous  to  the  English  stage.  Its  dig- 
nity and  grandeur  had  been  upheld  by  these  two  institutions, 
which  were  regarded  by  the  public  and  by  the  stage  as  the  Temples 
of  the  Art.  The  great  object  of  an  actor's  ambition  was  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  hierarchy  of  the  drama.  An  engagement  at  either 
house  was  a  patent  of  artistic  nobility.  On  their  entablatures 
were  inscribed  the  great  names  of  the  past;  from  Betterton  to 
Edmund  Kean,  all  the  monarchs  of  the  sta^e  had  been  crowned 
there;  their  appearance  elsewhere  was  a  condescension;  all  the 
distinguished  dramatists  were  associated  with  Drury-Lane  and 
Covent-Garden,  where  their  works  had  been  produced.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  freedom  of  reproducing  the  higher  class  of 
drama  in  the  minor  houses  would  raise  the  public  taste.  It 
simply  reduced  the  great  houses  to  insignificance.  And  the  results 
followed  so  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  act  that  they 
must  be  regarded  as  unquestionable.  The  important  companies 
of  the  two  theatres  were  disbanded  within  two  years  and  scattered 
amongst  the  minor  houses;  some  few  became  wandering  stars. 
Within  five  years  Covent-Garden  was  extinguished  as  a  theatre 
and  was  turned  into  an  Italian  opera-houso.  Drury-Lane  was 
given  over  to  the  circus  which  was  soon  established  on  its  stage; 
its  name  became  a  by- word. 

From  that  period  until  the  present  there  have  not  been  in 
London  any  companies  of  tragedians  or  comedians  capable  of  per- 
forming the  high  class  of  dramatic  works,  and  no  dramatic  works 
of  great  calibre  have  been  produced.  The  attempts  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Eean  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  and  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Irving  more  recently  at  the  Lyceum,  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Eean  on  a  pedestal,  surrounded  and  supported  by  satel- 
lites ;  and  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  ornamented  by  the  scene- 
painter,  while  their  company  furnished  the  background.  Turn 
from  these  compositions  to  regard  the  production  of  ^^Bichelieu" 
where  Macready,  Phblps,  Warde,  Elton,  Bennet,  Anderson, 
Helen  Faucit — seven  great  tragedians — supported  the  work ! 
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Again^  let  us  try  to  remember  what  important  characters  have 
been  the  outcome  of  the  careers  of  the  two  recent  dynasties  of 
Eean  and  Irving.  We  fail  to  remember  one  !  These  artists 
have  not  left  one  legacy  to  the  repertoire  of  the  drama 
with  which  their  names  can  be  associated  as  that  of  Macready 
is  associated  with  William  Tell,  with  Richelieu,  with  Claude 
Melnotte,  with  Virginius,  with  Werner,  with  Macbeth,  with 
Lear!  These  are  not  comparisons — ^they  are  facts.  There 
is  only  one  stern  question  and  true  test  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  dramatist  or  to  the  actor^  if  we  would  determine  the 
quality  of  his  talents:  what  characters  has  he  left  as  heir- 
looms to  the  stage  and  to  dramatic  literature  ?  He  can  material- 
ize to  the  future  in  that  way  alone.  Shakspere  and  Moli^re  live,  not 
by  the  general  literary  merit  of  their  works,  but  by  the  characters 
they  have  drawn  ;  they  live  by  the  personages  of  Hamlet,  Tar- 
tuffe,  Lear,  Jourdain,  Rosalind,  Sganarelle,  Harpagon,  Pour- 
ceaugnac,  Scapin,  Othello,  Juliet  and  Shyloch,  Macbeth  and 
Richard. 

In  like  manner,  Garrick,  Eemble,  and  Edmund  Eean  have 
so  associated  their  names  with  certain  characters  that  these  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  them.  All  dramatic  works  that  afford  no 
such  remarkable  features  are  of  secondary  importance,  however 
excellent  in  other  respects  they  may  be.  Thus  "  Measure  for 
Measure"  is,  in  all  respects,  a  better  work  than  ^'Richard  the 
Third,*'  but  it  has  not  the  prominent  feature  of  the  personage  af- 
forded by  the  Tiger  Eing  ;  and  had  Shakspere  written  only  such 
plays  as  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ''  and  "  All's  Well  That 
Ends  Well,''  he  would  have  scarcely  emerged  from  the  crowd  of 
brilliant  dramatists  that  formed  the  Elizabethan  group. 

If  any  one  of  the  great  companies  that  furnished  the  last  seasons 
of  Drury-Lane  and  Covent-Garden  theatres  could  be  available  at 
this  moment,  the  showmen  managers  of  this  day  would  take  coun- 
sel of  Juliet  and  cut  it  up  into  stars  to  make  fine  the  face 
of  the  many-citied  West.  It  may  be  said  that  aged  folks  ever  in- 
cline to  magnify  the  figures  remembered  in  their  youth.  It  may 
be  so.  Yet  if  Ed¥dn  Forrest  could  at  this  moment  appear  at 
Daly's  or  at  Palmer's  theatre  and  spread  himself,  he  would  lift 
the  roof  off  !  It  is  no  desire  to  belittle  Zola  to  consider  him  a 
pigmy  beside  Balzac.  Let  us,  then,  acknowledge  frankly  that 
in  literature  and  in  the  arts  the  products  of  this  age  are  inferior. 
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while  its  useful  discoveries  and  scientific  progress  compensate  for 
the  manifest  decline  in  other  directions. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

In  1843,  Mr.  Webster,  the  manager  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
finding  that  the  supply  of  works  of  the  higher  class  had,  as  al- 
ready stated,  suddenly  fallen  off,  offered  a  reward  of  £500,  to- 
gether with  contingent  advantages,  for  the  best  five-act  comedy. 
The  manuscripts  were  to  be  sent  in  anonymously ;  a  motto  or  a 
feigned  name  was  to  distinguish  each  work.  A  judicial  commit- 
tee, composed  of  literary  men,  actors,  and  critics,  was  formed,  to 
read  and  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  plays.  Charles  Eemble, 
Planch^,  Robert  Bell,  and  others  consented  to  serve,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  one  comedies  were  submitted.  Douglas  Jerrold  and 
Boucicault  were  at  this  time  preparing  comedies  for  the  theatre. 
Jerrold  asked  Boucicault  if  he  intended  to  compete.  The  younger 
dramatist  replied  that  he  regarded  the  prize  as  tendered  to  the 
literary  world  at  large,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  existed  some  unknown  genius  striving  for  recognition ; 
and  therefore  he  considered  himself  out  of  the  contest. 
Jerrold  concurred  in  this  view,  and  agreed  with  Bouci- 
cault to  reserve  his  fire.  The  choice  of  the  committee  fell 
on  a  comedy  entitled  "  Moonshine,"  which  proved  to  be  the  work 
of  Mr.  Charles  Gore,  the  novelist.  After  careful  preparation,  this 
play  was  produced  before  an  audience,  also  carefully  prepared. 
The  first  two  acts  received  a  mild  welcome;  the  third  provoked 
that  dismal  silence  preceding  an  unfavorable  verdict,  which  was 
precipitated  by  a  voice  from  the  pit  (did  it  come  from  Horace 
Mayhew?)  pronouncing  the  word  "  moonshine"  with  fatal  signifi- 
cance. The  comedy  was  damned.  To  a  question  addressed  to 
Planch^  concerning  the  hundred  rejected  works,  he  assured  us 
that  most  of  them  were  beneath  notice,  and  the  very  few  contain- 
ing any  merit  were  inferior  to  "  Moonshine.''  This  failure  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  production  of  "  Old  Heads  and  Young 
Hearts,"  and  of  Jerrold's  lovely  comedy  "  Time  Works  Wonders," 
each  of  which  scored  a  great  success,  especially  Jerrold's  work. 

Let  us  recall  another  event  which  occurred  about  this  time. 
Macready,  who  was  manager  of  Dmry-Lane,  accepted  a  play  in 
blank  verse,  entitled  "  Plighted  Troth."  It  was  the  work  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Darley,  a  brother  of  George  Darley,  the  eminent 
reviewer  and  dramatic  poet.     These  gentlemen  were  the  uncles 
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of  Dion  Boucicault,  being  the  brothers  of  his  mother,  from  whom 
he  had  derived  whatever  talents  he  possessed.  If  she  could  have 
transmitted  to  him  the  nobler  and  sweeter  qualities  of  her  nature, 
he  might  have  taken  a  place  in  Irish  literature  nearer  to  Gold- 
smith. How  well  he  remembers  the  boyish  eagerness  with  which 
he  ran  to  her  side,  eager  for  her  sympathy,  and,  seated  at  her  feet, 
read  out  his  day's  work.  He  can  hear  her  low  laugh  of  approval, 
or  her  quick  dissent,  as  she  pointed  with  her  needle  to  passages 
which  she  questioned,  and  she  was  always  right;  her  reproof  was  a 
model  of  tender  justice.  But  let  that  pass!  "  Plighted  Troth,'* 
when  read  by  the  group  of  literary  henchmen  of  Macready, 
was  proclaimed  to  be  a  chef  cPmuvre.  Lytton  Bulwer, 
John  Forster,  White,  and  the  rest  sang  its  praises  in  the 
Athasneum  and  the  Garrick  clubs.  The  press  published  excerpt 
passages  as  foretastes  of  the  quality  the  public  might  expect. 
Drury-Lane  Theatre  was  closed  for  a  grand  rehearsal  ;  this  unus- 
ual step  increased  the  excitement.  A  select  audience  was  ad- 
mitted to  witness  this  exhibition.  It  was  not  called  a  trial,  for 
to  question  the  forthcoming  success  would  have  been  to  stultify 
one's  self  in  such  an  assembly.  During  that  night,  and  after  each 
act,  we  broke  into  groups  and  gave  vent  to  expressions  of  delight. 
Passages  were  quoted,  and,  of  course,  macadamized  in  the  process. 
Such  enthusiasm  was  unprecedented.  Taking  aside  Bobert  Bell, 
the  dearest  and  best  of  his  friends,  Boucicault  confessed  to  a  jeal- 
ous feeling  that  rendered  him  blind  to  the  merits  of  the  play. 

"  My  dear  Bell,'*  he  whispered,  "  I  can  see  nothing  in  it.  The 
plot  appears  to  me  to  be  stupid,  the  dialogue  inflated;  if  this  play 
is  right,  then  I  am  all  wrong.  And  I  must  be  worse  than  wrong, 
for  I  feel  I  am  mean  and  a  fraud,  seeing  I  came  here,  as  I  thought, 
heartily  wishful  to  greet  a  success.  *' 

''My  dear  boy,'*  Bell  replied,  ''moderate  your  transports.  I 
am  of  your  opinion.  Let  us  hope  the  public  will  not  think  as  we 
dor 

The  next  night  the  play  was  produced.  It  was  condemned 
unmercifully.  The  audience  yawned  through  the  first  part ; 
they  "  guyed "  the  third  and  fourth,  and  they  yelled  with  de- 
risive laughter  over  the  fifth.  But  how  is  this  ?  Where  are 
those  critics,  those  dilettanti  who  were  so  enthusiastic  only 
twenty-four  hours  previously  ?  Here  they  are  in  similar  groups 
in  the  box  corridors  and  the  saloons,  between  the  acts,  groaning 
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over  the  palpable  errors  in  the  work.  '^  How  is  it  possible  that 
Macready^  with  all  his  experience^  could  have  overlooked  such 
and  such  deficiency?''  "  Why  did  they  not  cut  that  insufferably 
long  speech  that  taxed  the  patience  of  the  public  ?'' etc.,  etc. 
There  was  only  one  spectator  who  had  a  good  word  for  the  piece, 
and  that  was  dear,  simple-minded,  big-hearted  Sheridan  Knowles. 
He  found  merit  where  the  audience  could  discover  only  dulness. 
He  thought,  doubtless,  that  Boucicault  felt  chagrined  at  this 
result  (but  he  grieved  not  very  deeply,  for  both  George  and 
Charles  Darley  had  regarded  his  efforts  as  those  of  a  runaway 
schoolboy,  who  deserved  to  be  whipped  back  to  his  lessons).  So, 
as  Knowles  warmly  opposed  the  public  verdict,  he  simply  betrayed 
his  own  gentle  spirit  as  he  clothed  the  work  with  the  radiance  of 
his  good  nature, — ^and  oh,  how  ineffably  lovable  that  nature  was  ! 

One  night  we  visited  the  Strand  Theatre.  We  were  "  on  the 
ramble,''  and  he  loved  the  minor  theatres.  The  piece  was  a 
commonplace,  shallow,  old-fashioned  melodrama,  but  Knowles 
clung  to  it,  laughed,  wept,  clutched  the  arm  of  his  companion  at 
the  moments  of  suspense,  happy  as  a  child.  At  last  the  reluctant 
dramatist  was  dragged  away,  intending  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
street  by  the  stage-door.  We  were  squeezing  our  way  behind  the 
scenes,  when  Knowles,  striving  to  catch  another  glimpse  of  the 
piece  as  we  passed  the  wings,  found  the  Prince,  played  by  Mr. 
Binge,  seated  on  a  throne  while  a  ballet  was  being  performed 
for  his  royal  delectation.  Knowles,  his  face  working  with  un- 
satisfied interest,  reached  into  the  wing  behind  the  throne,  and, 
punching  the  Prince  in  the  back  to  call  his  attention,  whispered 
eagerly : 

*'  Binge,  me  dear  boy,  tell  me,  do  you  marry  her  in  the 
end  ? '' 

"  Yes,  I  do.'' 

"  God  bless  you  !"  cried  Knowles,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Oh!  they  don't  make  great  men  that  way  now! 

At  the  peril  of  being  set  down  for  a  garrulous  bore,  let  us 
dwell  on  a  little  incident  that  serves  to  exhibit  the  modesty  of  the 
greatest  dramatic  poet  of  our  century.  His  play,  "  The  Bride  of 
Messina,"  was  on  rehearsal  at  Covent-Garden.  We  were  seated 
on  the  stage,  listening  to  the  second  act,  rehearsed  by  Anderson 
and  Moore.  It  was  the  gem  of  the  piece.  The  action  took  place 
on  Mount  Etna,  painted  by  Telbin  and  Grieve,  Breathless  with 
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interest  and  admiration,  Boucicault  turned  to  Knowles,  when  the 
act  was  oyer,  exclaiming  : 

^*  Oh,  what  a  magnificent  scene  that  is  between  the  father  and 
son  V 

"  Is  it  ?*'  replied  the  old  poet  dreamily;  '^  but  there  is  a  finer 
one  at  the  back  of  it.  The  audience  will  not  be  able  to  hear  me 
for  looking  at  them.  Oh,  dear  heart !  What  can  I  do  in  front  of 
that  ?"  pointing  to  the  elaborate  painting  by  the  two  great 
artists. 

These  few  modest  words  contain  a  deprecation  of  the  over- 
dressing which  since  that  time  has  smothered  the  Drama  and 
turned  the  poet  into  a  mannikin. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

If  the  incident  of  the  production  of  "  Plighted  Troth*'  has 
been  mentioned  (it  was  saluted,  by  the  way,  as  "Slighted  Broth'* 
by  the  wicked),  it  is  to  underline  the  fact  that  the  public,  as  a 
mass,  possess  an  intelligence  that  no  indiyiduals,  howeyer  gifted, 
can  exercise ;  but  when  indiyiduals  become  members  of  a  great 
audience,  their  indiyiduality  appears  to  be  lost  in  that  curious 
compound  of  intelligence  we  call  "the  public.'*  So,  if  the  ex- 
perience of  actors  and  critics  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
a  work  before  performance,  their  aptitude  for  misjudgment  has 
passed  into  a  theatrical  proyerb. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 
Albert  Smith  was  a  dentist  who  operated  in  Percy  Street,  Bed- 
ford Square,  where  a  few  scribblers  of  that  day  used  to  squan- 
der good  things  of  an  eyening.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
contributors  to  Punch.  Amongst  these  scribblers  were  Gilbert  ^ 
Beckett,  the  two  Mayhews,  Tom  Taylor,  Jerrold,  Thackeray, 
Kenney,  Tom  Hood,  the  artist;  Dicky  Doyle  and  Mark  Lemon. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  a  small  public  house,  in  a  by-street  be- 
hind the  Olympic  Theatre,  kept  by  Mark  Lemon,  who  was  the 
editor.  Some  of  these,  perhaps  the  most  Bohemian  amongst 
those  Bohemians,  would  occasionally  carry  their  pipes  to  Percy 
Street.  It  was  to  one  of  these  meetings  that  Boucicault  read  his 
drama,  "  The  Willow  Copse,"  by  the  light  of  a  single  tallow  candle 
and  of  the  bright  wits  of  the  crowd.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
act,  when  the  great  pathetic  moment  arrived,  when  his  little  audi- 
ence, breathless  with  interest,  had  let  their  pipes  out,  the  solitary 
candle,  which  had  dwindled  unnoticed  into  the  socket,  suddenly 
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went  out  with  a  hiss  and  a  gobble,  deluging  the  situation  with 
a  roar  of  laughter. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings  we  fell  to  a  discussion  of  the 
question  how  far  the  occupation  of  the  English  stage  by  French 
plays  would  tend  to  injure  and  demoralize  our  dramatic  litera- 
ture. 

*'  One  result/'  suggested  Boucicault,  '^  has  already  been 
reached.  The  price  of  a  play  in  five  acts  has  been  until  now  five 
hundred  pounds.  Webster  has  recently  told  me  that  he  can  go  to 
Paris  and  take  his  pick  amongst  assured  successes  over  there. 
He  can  get  his  choice  translated  into  decent  English  for  fifty 
pounds.  Why  should  he  pay  me  five  hundred  for  a  new  piece 
which  may  fail  ?*' 

This  argumentum  adpocketum  had  a  brief  but  brilliant  succeas, 
until  one  of  the  party  began  to  advocate  free  trade  in  thought. 
Shakespere  had  borrowed  his  substance  from  the  Italians. 
Wycherly  and  his  followers  had  done  likewise  from  the  French. 

"That  is  true/'  retorted  the  protectionists,  "but  the  great 
value  of  our  drama  lies,  not  in  the  stuff  borrowed,  but  in  the  use 
it  is  put  to.*' 

"  Then  go  to  Paris,'*  interposed  Kenney ;  "  take  their  stuff  and 
put  it  to  better  use.'' 

Tom  Taylor  adhered  to  this  view. 

"  The  Dramatic  Authors'  Society,"  shouted  one  side,  "  will 
become  a  den  of  thieves  I" 

"  Why  not  ?  "  grinned  Jerrold.  "  So  long  as  the  thief  takes 
enough,  he  remains  respectable.  Look  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  House  of  Commons." 

Then  we  all  fell  to  speaking  together,  in  the  midst  of  which 
uproar  John  Parry  pounded  eight  chords  on  the  piano  and  com- 
menced "  Robert,  tot  qtiej'aime*'  as  a  solo  on  the  oboe,  imitating 
admirably  that  squeaky  instrument  in  his  voice.  The  chorus  of 
applause  which  followed  was  interrupted  by  the  head  of  a  police- 
man introduced  gravely  inside  the  den. 

"  Gtentlemen,"  said  Albert  Smith,  under  this  disguise,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt,  but  there  is  an  invalid  neighbor,  whose  rest 
you  are  disturbing.  The  lady  is  on  the  hall  door-step,  outside, 
very  drunk,  and  she  complains  of  your  noise." 

The  truth  was  that  a  very  respectable  old  lady,  occupying  the 
fioor  above,  had  come  down  to  expostulate  privately  with  Smith 
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on  the  uproar  going  on  in  his  room.    She  fled  upstairs  when  she 
heard  the  words  in  which  he  had  formulated  her  complaint. 

Nevertheless,  the  emasculating  influence  of  the  French  drama 
went  on,  and  the  ingenious,  pretty  works  of  Scribe  brought  down 
the  robust  figure  and  healthy  tone  of  the  English  stage  to  a  trivial 
and  effeminate  business.  There  seemed  to  be  no  help  for  it.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  career  of  Boucicault,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  original  plays.  Such  were  '^  London 
Assurance/'  "  The  Irish  Heiress/'  "Woman/'  "Old  Heads  and 
Young  Hearts/'  "  Alma  Mater/'  and  others  of  less  importance, 
all  written  before  he  was  one-and-twenty ;  but  the  proceeds  of  them 
were  insufficient  to  maintain  the  household,  for  the  success  of  his 
first  comedy  opened  his  extravagant  heart,  and  nothing  would 
serve  but  he  must  have  his  mother  and  eldest  brother 
over  from  Ireland  to  share  his  good  fortune,  which  seemed  to  be 
boundless.  They  consented  to  join  him  in  London  for  a  visit  of 
six  months.  They  remained  forty  years.  The  boy  was  too  proud 
of  the  burden  to  feel  it,  but  the  racehorse  went  to  the  plow  with 
a  little  sigh,  as  he  put  his  neck  in  the  collar  to  work  for  weekly 
wages.  Sometimes  he  took  a  free  gallop,  as  when  he  wrote  "  The 
School  for  Scheming"  and  "  Love  in  a  Maze  ";  but  these  five-act 
comedies  added  more  to  his  literary  than  to  his  pecuniary  credit. 

At  this  time  Macready  retired  into  private  life.  The  fare- 
well engagement  took  place  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  where  he 
appeared  in  a  series  of  characters  most  associated  with  his  name. 
The  engagement  was  not  a  very  remarkable  success.  Macready 
was  a  scholarly  actor,  an  admirable  reader,  severely  good,  but 
lacking  personal  charm  ;  hard,  angular,  with  a  metallic  voice, 
he  was  fitted  for  such  characters  as  Virffinius,  William  TeU, 
Coriolanus,  Werner,  and,  i)erhaps.  Prosper o  and  Lear,  But  in 
Othello,  Hamlet,  Richard — in  fact,  in  all  the  more  passionate 
heroes — he  was  inefficient.  Nature  had  not  cast  him  for  such 
emotions.  However,  he  might  have  said  with  Mettemich,  "After 
me  chaos " ;  for  after  him  the  influence  of  the  French  drama 
became  paramount,  and  the  English  drama  sounded  its  lowest 
literary  depths.  Charles  Eean  had  assumed  the  management  of 
the  Princess's  Theatre  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  He  api>eared 
in  the  "  Corsican  Brothers"  and  "  Pauline,"  two  French  melo- 
drama?  — .i ^^  ^yj  Boucicault,  from  whom  he  received  also 
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•^Louia  the  Eleventh'' and  "Faust  and  Mar^i^ret/'  These,  to- 
gether with  a  few  renvals  of  Shakspere,  framed  to  present  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eean,  were  the  only  outcome  of  the  seven  years'  dynasty 
of  the  tragedian.  Irving,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Boucicault, 
took  the  character  of  Louis,  and  played  it,  in  the  humble  opinion 
of  the  author,  with  much  more  force  than  Kean,  while  in  "  The 
Corsican  Brothers"  Kean  excelled  Irving  in  the  depth  of  his 
intensity.  But  it  was  all  inspired  by  the  French.  Kean  went 
to  Paris  to  see  Ligier  in  "  Louis,"  and  Fechter  in  "  The  Corsican 
Brothers"  and  in  "  Pauline."  He  took  it  all  in,  and  returned 
topfull  of  the  character  and  the  methods  of  the  French  actors. 
Irving,  it  is  just  to  say,  drew  from  no  such  source. 

Amongst  the  actors  of  merit  left  by  the  school  of  Macready 
were  Phelps,  Anderson,  and  Gutavus  Brooke,  the  last  of  the  pal- 
adins, with  whom  it  may  be  said  English  tragedy  expired.  Brooke 
failed  to  impress  the  London  audience,  but  of  the  three  he  was 
the  greatest.  In  this  respect  he  may  be  likened  to  the  first  of  the 
Booths.  Had  this  erratic  genius  pleased  to  return  to  England  in 
1833,  when  the  death  of  Edmund  Kean  had  left  the  throne  of 
tragedy  to  Macready,  he  might  have  mounted  it  by  his  incon- 
testable right.  The  great  tragic  poets,  Knowles,  Talfourd,  and 
Bulwer,  had  retired  or  were  dead,  and  no  one  arose  to  take,  or 
even  to  aspire  to,  their  places. 

Dion  Boucicault. 
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SoKETiKES  a  nightmarish  sensation  comes  over  me,  that  I  am 
liying  somebody  else's  life — that  I  am  repeating  with  a  helpless, 
.hideous  regularity  the  thoughts  and  deeds,  the  blunders  and 
successes,  of  some  creature  that  lived  ages  ago.  If  heroes  of 
fiction  were  endowed  with  the  power  of  sensation,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  be  oppressed  with  a  similar  consciousness  of  preSxistence. 
For  most  of  them  haye  not  only  their  prototypes,  but  their  exact 
counterparts,  in  the  ages  of  the  past.  Environments  may  change, 
and  are  continually  changing  ;  and  a  certain  modification  in  the 
hero's  external  guise  and  speech  and  sentiment  may  be  the  result 
of  what  we  call  "  modem  improvement.''  But  in  their  inner- 
most core  the  characters  remain  essentially  the  same.  The  fun- 
damental traits  of  human  nature,  transmitted  by  inheritance  from 
generation  to  generation,  seem  capable  of  but  a  limited  amount  of 
variation,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  novelists  had  already 
reached  the  limit. 

The  novel  has  existed,  in  one  shape  or  another,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  record.  By  the 
novel  I  mean  literature  of  entertainment ;  and  when  the  art  of 
writing  was  still  unknown,  the  spoken  story  took  the  place  of  the 
written.  Bards,  raconteurs,  rhapsodists,  scalds,  troubadours, 
ballad-singers,  improvisatori  have  at  different  times  ministered, 
and,  in  part,  do  yet  minister,  to  this  innate  craving  for  fiction 
among  the  classes  which  are  never  reached  by  literature  in  the 
stricter  sense.  Whether  there  have  been  found  cuneiform  novels 
on  the  sun-baked  bricks  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  the  ^^'»««-*»^ts  of  mythological  poems  which  have  been  dis- 
cov^  '^o  w  that  the  cuneiform  equivalent  for  a  novelist 
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was  not  wanting.  As  for  the  Egyptians,  their  ingeniously-elabor- 
ate style  of  writing  mast  have  been  a  sad  restraint  npon  the  hiero- 
glyphic novelist  when  he  was  inclined  to  be  prolific ;  and  that 
may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  no  hieroglyphie  novels  have  been 
nnearthed  in  the  tombs  or  temples  or  pyramids.  The  king  had 
apparently  (if  we  may  jndge  by  the  extravagant  fictions  concern- 
ing himself  and  his  deeds  which  he  inscribed  npon  the  public 
monuments)  a  monopoly  on  novel-writing,  as  on  everything  else 
that  was  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  priests  worked  out  his 
plots  in  prose  and  verse,  and  supplied  heroic  embellishments  cul 
libitum. 

Having  established  this  broad  definition  of  fiction,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  gallery  of  popular  heroes  which  the  novels  of  all  ages 
supply.  The  oldest  hero,  as  well  as  the  newest  (if  we  except  the 
very  latest  development),  is  the  man  who  looms  a  head  above  all 
the  i>eople.  It  is  the  king,  the  chieftain,  the  demi-god,  whose 
strength,  and  prowess,  and  beauty,  physical  or  moral,  thrill  the 
soul,  and  kindle,  by  admiring  sympathy,  the  heroic  possibilities 
in  our  own  hearts.  Each  nation  sees  its  own  ideal  in  this  type, 
and  modifies  it  in  accordance  with  its  character.  Achilles,  though 
swift-footed,  brave  and  beautiful,  is  petulant  as  a  child,  hot-tem* 
pered,  and  by  no  means  a  model  of  virtue,  but,  for  all  that,  superb 
adjectives  are  heaped  upon  him,  showing  that  he  was  meant  to  be 
a  national  ideal.  Still  nearer  to  this  distinction  comes  the  wily 
Ulysses,  whose  readiness  of  resource,  faithlessness,  and  cheerful 
mendacity  are  so  remote  from  Germanic  notions  of  heroism 
that  a  modem  novelist,  if  he  used  him  at  all,  would  be  compelled 
to  assign  to  him  the  part  of  the  villain. 

Sigfrid  in  the  "  Nibelungen  Lied  "  is,  perhaps,  the  completest 
general  embodiment  of  the  Germanic  hero.  Sigfrid  is,  like 
Achilles,  brave,  beautiful,  and  strong,  and  he  is  also  repeatedly 
described  as  swift  (der  smile  recke) ;  but  here  the  resemblance 
ceases.  Even  though  the  story  in  the  mediaeval  German  version 
may  contradict  the  poet,  when  he  calls  him  faithful,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  potion  of  oblivion  (which  the  Icelandic  version  supplies) 
is  responsible  for  his  breach  of  faith  to  Brunhild.  He  is  truthful, 
gentle,  forgiving,  an  ardent,  chivalrous  lover  and  a  chaste  and 
affectionate  husband.  He  resembles  in  many  respects  the  Celtic 
King  Arthur, — also  a  god-descended  hero, — but  is  more  warmly 
human,  and  less  of  a  faultless  prig.     In  the  Icelandic  version  in 
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the  Elder  Edda,  he  is  wilder,  more  ferocious,  more  frankly  bar- 
barian. There  is  a  freshness  of  dawn  and  a  new-bom  world  upon 
his  love  for  Brunhild — a  feature  which  is  most  exquisitely 
preserved  in  Wagner's  opera  *'  Sigfrid/'  but,  beyond  a  proud  truth- 
fulness and  regard  for  his  promise,  he  is  not  troubled  with  many 
modem  virtues.  As  an  heroic  type,  he  recurs  with  slight 
modifications  in  a  number  of  the  Norse  Sagas;  and  he  has  been  and 
is  the  hero  of  innumerable  English,  German,  and  Scandinavian 
novels.  In  fact,  the  romantic  school  of  fiction  knows  scarcely 
any  other  style  of  hero  ;  and  is  forced,  in  order  to  excite  admira- 
tion, to  repeat  the  Sigfrid  type,  more  or  less  disguised,  ad  in- 
finitum. Take  the  heroes  of  Walter  Scott's  novels,  one  by  one 
(conspicuously  Ivanhoe),  and  what  are  they  but  pale  reflections  of 
the  general  Germanic  ideal  ?  Tremendously  brave,  surpassingly 
strong,  extravagantly  virtuous,  pursued  by  hostile  powers  which 
threaten  to  overwhelm  them,  but  over  which  they  ultimately 
triumph, — is  not  that  a  fair  description  of  the  usual  hero  of  ro- 
manticism ?  Whether  he  wears  doublet  and  hose,  or  frock-coat 
and  trousers,  he  is  always  the  same  fellow  at  heart,  and  he  rarely 
fails  to  win,  as  the  prize  of  his  valor,  his  female  counterpart,  for 
whose  sake  he  breaks  many  a  lance  in  life's  perilous  tourney.  In 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  novels,  '*  Mr.  Isaacs"  and  "  Dr.  Claudius," 
I  recently  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the  Sigfrid  type  in  a 
modernized,  guise,  and  in  Cooper's  *' Leather-stocking  Tales"  he  is 
perpetually  recurring. 

Another  type  of  the  romantic  hero  is  represented  by  the  fairy 
tale  of  the  Poor  Boy  who  kills  the  Ogre  and  marries  the  beautiful 
Princess.  Boots  he  used  to  be  called  in  the  English  fairy-tale, 
and  in  the  Norwegian  he  is  called  Ashiepattle.  In  the  so-called 
Romantic  Sagas  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  he  is  a 
favorite  hero.  He  is  of  lowly  origin,  has  had  no  advantages 
of  education,  is  often  buffeted  and  maltreated  by  his  associates  ; 
but  by  dint  of  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  conquers  all 
obstacles,  and  finally  marries  his  employer's  daughter,  or  whoever 
else  the  Princess  may  be  upon  whom  he  has  set  his  heart.  Of 
course,  if  the  author  is  a  cruel  wretch,  with  no  regard  for  tender 
readers,  he  may  vary  the  dinouement  by  landing  the  fair  lady  in 
the  arms  of  the  rich  and  hateful  rival,  whom  the  odious  parent 
has  selected  for  a  son-in-law ;  but  then  the  chances  are 
that    son-iT^  '  ^   will   be    short  lived,  and   the    loving 
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hearts  will  be  united  in  the  last  chapter.  Dickens  is  very 
fond  of  this  Ashiepattle  style  of  hero,  and  has  used  him 
with  success  in  "  Dombey  and  Son/*  "  David  Copperfield/*  and 
many  other  romances.  In  the  French  novel,  he  is  the  young  man 
from  the  provinces  who  comes  to  Paris  in  sabots  and  rises  to 
fame  and  fortune.  Daudet  has  him  in  '*  Le  Nabab/*  but  though 
he  gets  his  Princess,  he  has  to  content  himself  without  half  the 
kingdom.  In  fact,  the  modern  novelists,  since  the  death  of 
Dumas  J9^r0,  are  no  longer  so  lavish  of  kingdoms,  and  sometimes, 
from  sheer  malice,  pursue  Ashiepattle  and  his  Princess  beyond 
the  honeymoon,  and  broadly  hint  that  they  did  not  "  live  happily 
ever  afterward. '*  But  that  is  so  reprehensible  that  I  wish  it  could 
be  forbidden  by  an  act  of  Congress,  or  that  a  tax  might  be  levied 
(it  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  get  a  tax  levied  and  so  hard  to  get 
one  removed)  on  every  novel  that  does  not  end  happily. 

In  the  American  novel,  the  Ashiepattle  hero  is  very  popular 
under  the  guise  of  the  self-made  man.  Our  National  history  is 
really  a  romance  of  the  Ashiepattle  among  the  nations,  who  beat 
the  British  ogre,  and  wedded  the  beautiful  Princess  Liberty,  and 
conquered  a  kingdom  compared  with  which  those  of  the  ancient 
fairy  tales  were  scarcely  worth  considering.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  National  sympathy  with  Ashiepattle  in  his  struggles,  and  demand 
that  his  success  shall  be  brilliant  and  pronounced.  It  will  not  do 
to  cheat  him  out  of  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  as  Mr.  Howells  has  done 
in  **  Lemuel  Barker,*'  and  Mr.  James  in  '*  The  American,'*  or  to 
develop  weaknesses  in  him  which  make  him  unworthy  of  success, 
as  the  former  has  done  in  "  A  Modem  Instance,'*  and  the  latter 
in  '^  Roderick  Hudson."  Hardly  more  commendable  is  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Howe,  who,  in  his  powerful  novel,  "  The  Story  of  a 
Country  Town,"  made  the  road  to  success  itself  so  gloomy  and 
the  success  itself  so  modest  as  not  to  seem  worth  the  trouble  of  the 
pursuit.  It  is  our  National  comedy,  as  ^ell  as  the  National 
tragedy — this  struggle  of  the  Poor  Boy  for  the  Princess  and  half 
the  kingdom;  and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  take  a  more  personal 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  hero  than  is  compatible  with  artis- 
tic impartiality. 

A  type  of  hero  which  is  happily  rare  in  American  fiction  is 
what  Rousseau  calls  '^  the  grand  and  virtuous  criminal,"  whom 
Bulwer  domesticated  in  English  literature  in  "Eugene  Aram." 
The  type  was  popular  in  Germany  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as 
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Schiller  had  invested  it  with  the  charm  of  his  genius  in  Earl 
Moor  in  *'The  Bobbers''  and  in  ^'Piesco/'  The  man  who 
wages  war  single-handed  against  a  corrupt  and  pusillanimous 
society — who  is  forced  into  the  career  of  a  criminal  because  all 
roads  of  honorable  utility  are  closed  to  him — was  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  sentimental  philosophy  of  Rousseau,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  occupied  the  fancy  of  every  poet  and  novelist  who  came 
under  his  influence.  The  Problematic  Gharacter,  which  Goethe 
sketched  and  Spielhagen  elaborately  studied,  is  essentially  the  same 
type,  and  has  yet  an  enormous  vogue  in  the  German  novel.  In 
Spielhagen,  the  Problematic  Character  ends  his  life  on  the  barri- 
cades or  by  suicide,  but  usually  escapes  the  ignominy  of  a  jail. 
He  is  a  radical  of  an  extreme  type,  and  labors  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  according  to  the  socialistic  ideal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  heroes  I  have  so  far  described 
have  one  thing  in  common.  They  are  all  heroic.  They  loom 
a  head  above  all  the  people.  The  heroic  criminal  is  no  exception, 
for  he  is  meant  to  demonstrate,  not  his  own  depravity,  but  that 
of  the  mediocre  herd  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  his 
grandeur.  The  latest  development  of  the  novel  breaks  with  this 
tradition.  It  really  abolishes  the  hero.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  a 
central  character  about  whom  the  events  group  themselves ;  but 
this  central  character  founds  his  claim  upon  the  reader's  interest, 
not  upon  any  exceptional  brilliancy  or  attraction,  but  upon  his 
typical  capacity,  as  representing  a  large  class  of  his  fellow-men. 
This  is  the  great  and  radical  change  which  the  so-called  realistic 
school  of  fiction  has  inaugurated,  and  it  is  fraught  with  momen- 
tous consequences.  The  novel,  as  soon  as  it  sets  itself  so  serious 
an  aim,  is  no  longer  an  irresponsible  play  of  fancy,  however  bril- 
liant, but  acquires  an  historical  importance  in  relation  to  the 
age  to  which  it  belongs.  The  Germans  are  never  weary 
of  emphasizing  wh*t  they  call  die  kulturgeschichtliche 
Bedeutung  de$  Romans;  and  it  represents  to  me  the 
final  test  by  which  a  novelist  is  to  be  judged.  Thackeray,  for 
instance,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  far  greater  novelist  than  Dickens,  be- 
cause he  has,  to  a  large  extent,  chronicled  the  manners,  speech, 
and  sentiments  of  England  during*his  own  day.  He  dealt  chiefly 
with  what  is  called  good  society,  and  the  completeness,  the  truth- 
fulness, and  the  vividness  of  his  picture  no  one  can  question. 
Dickens,  though  perhaps    more  brilliantly  equipped,   had   no 
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ambition  to  be  trathfol.  He  had  the  romantic  ideal  in  yiew,  and 
produced  a  series  of  extremely  entertaining  tales,  which  are  in- 
cidentally descriptiye  of  manners,  but  caricatured,  extravagant, 
and  fantastic.  The  future  historian,  who  should  undertake  to 
reconstruct  the  Victorian  England  from  the  romances  of  Dickens, 
would  be  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of  English- 
men during  that  period  were  afflicted  with  some  cerebral  disorder. 
He  might  with  equal  profit  study  "Alice  behind  the  Looking- 
Glass/' 

Thackeray's  heroes,  then,  derive  their  chief  value  from  the 
fact  of  their  not  being  heroic.  Arthur  Pendennis,  Clive  New- 
come,  Harry  Esmond,  Captain  Dobbin,  Rawdon  Crawley,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them, — ^how  well  we  know  them  !  How  near  they  are 
to  our  hearts  !  There  is  a  chapter  of  social  history  bound  up  in 
every  one  of  them.  They  were  in  the  best  sense  representative 
and  typical.  That  was  the  way  Englishmen  acted,  spoke, 
and  felt  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Thack- 
erajT^s  novels  are  an  historical  document  of  unimpeachable  verac- 
ity. But  take  the  Ouppys,  Smallweeds,  Tootses,  Murdocks, 
Betsy  Trotwoods,  and  Micawbers — ^how  utterly  absurd  and  unreal 
they  seem  by  comparison  !  A  critic  would  have  to  be  pretemat- 
urally  acute  to  find  in  them  any  trace  of  representative  value. 
Even  Gteorge  Eliot's  heroes,  though  they  are  psychologically  true, 
have  less  of  the  earthy  fiavor  of  reality  about  them  than  those  of 
Thackeray.  They  were  drawn,  primarily,  to  illustrate  a  moral  law  or 
problem,  and  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  We  know 
them;  but  we  know  them  less  intimately  than  we  do  Colonel  New- 
come,  and  Clive,  and  Pen.  Lydgate  is  typical,  both  as  to  char- 
acter and  fate,  and  so  are  Rosamond  and  Sir  James  Chettam, 
Casaubon  and  Dorothea.  But  they  lack  the  last  touch  of  sub- 
stantiality which  distinguishes  such  a  character  as,  for  instance, 
old  Major  Pendennis  or  the  sportive  Harry  Foker.  They  wotild, 
for  the  purposes  of  my  hypothetical  historian,  be  less  valuable 
than  the  very  sordid  company  who  are  immortalized  between  the 
covers  of  "  Vanity  Pair.'' 

Any  observant  reader  will  have  noticed,  as  a  further  evidence 
of  the  evolution  of  fiction,  that  the  hero  of  the  modem  novel  is 
no  longer  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  whose  sole  business  in  life  is  to 
make  love  and  run  into  debt.  It  was  supposed  formerly  that  a 
hero  would  have  to  be  high-bom,  handsome,  and  rich  in  order  to 
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command  the  interest  of  young  ladies  (who,  at  all  times,  have 
been  the  noyelist^s  chief  patrons),  and  all  gifts  of  nature  and  for- 
tune were,  therefore,  lavished  upon  him.  But  either  the  senti- 
ments of  the  fair  damsels  must  have  been  misunderstood,  or  less 
regard  is  now  paid  to  them.  For  the  heroes  of  the  most  modem 
tales  are  apt  to  be  men  who  are  neither  high-bom  nor  rich  ;  who 
have  much  business  of  a  practical  sort  to  attend  to,  and  write 
their  billets  doux  on  half -sheets  with  the  printed  letter-heads  of 
their  firm.  Engineers  have  especially  developed  an  extrordinary 
popularity,  in  witness  of  which  I  might  cite  Ohnet's  "  Maitre 
des  Forges,''  Daudet's  "  Jack,'' Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  "That 
Lass  o'  Lowrie's,"  and  a  multitude  of  others.  The  merchant, 
the  editor,  the  farmer,  and  even  the  reporter  and  the  clerk 
and  the  farm-hand  are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
novelist,  and  they  are  being  portrayed  not  only  in  their  leisure 
hours,  but  in  their  offices  among  bills  of  exchange  and  boxes, 
bales  and  barrels,  ploughs  and  harrows.  "  The  novelist,"  says 
the  German  critic,  Julian  Schmidt,  "  must  seek  the  German  people 
where  the  German  people  is  to  be  found,  i.  «.,  at  its  labor."  And 
it  is  not  only  the  German  people  which  is  to  be  found  at  its  labor. 
The  American  people  has  probably  less  leisure  than  any  nation 
under  the  sun,  and  its  novelists,  if  they  aim  at  realism,  must  ac- 
quire the  art  of  converting  the  National  industries  into  literary 
material.  Mr.  Howells  has  made  an  admirable  beginning  in  this 
direction  in  **  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  which  depicts  a  typical 
American  merchant,  a  self-made  man,  in  his  strength  as  in  his 
limitations.  We  see  the  whole  life  of  the  man  in  all  its  impor- 
tant phases;  his  pride  in  his  mineral  paint;  his  social  insecurity 
and  awkwardness;  his  pleasure  in  his  horses;  his  relations  with 
his  family.  In  short.  Colonel  Silas  Lapham  is  as  vivid  a  reality  to 
us  as  any  of  his  counterparts  around  the  corner,  whom  we  meet 
daily,  but  do  not  know  half  so  well.  Silas  Lapham,  however, 
enables  us  to  know  them  better  and  to  judge  them  more  justly. 

I  am  aware  that  journalists  are  disposed  to  resent  the  picture 
which  Mr.  Howells  has  drawn  of  them  in  Bartley  Hubbard  in  **A 
Modem  Instance."  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  that  Bartley  is  not 
strikingly  typical  as  a  journalist ;  but  that  he  embodies  a  very 
prevalent  type  in  our  National  life  is,  I  think,  beyond  dispute.  The 
unscrupulons  smart  young  man,  with  a  kind  of  superficial  clever- 
ness, br  ^ute  of  moral  sense — ^who  is  there  among  us 
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who  does  not  know  him  to  his  cost  ?  There  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can Tillage  which  cannot  exhibit  him  in  namerously  varied 
editions.  I  believe  that  it  is  also  a  fact  that  he  is  apt  to  drift 
into  journalism,  as  offering  the  shori^est  and  easiest  road  to  the 
eminence  which  he  feels  sure  is  within  his  reach. 

There  is  not  another  American  novelist  who  has  apprehended 
so  deeply  and  portrayed  so  faithfully  two  such  types  of  our 
National  life  as  Silas  Lapham  and  Bartley  Hubbard.  Mr.  James 
does  not  know  the  country  well  enough  to  achieve  anything  so 
vital  in  the  way  of  American  portraiture,  and  each  new  book 
which  he  puts  forth  shows  a  further  alienation  from  his  nation- 
ality. His  point  of  view  is  already  that  of  the  American  colonist 
in  Paris,  London,  or  Rome,  who  has  learned  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  origin.  Even  such  types  as  Mr.  Newman  in  '*  The  Ameri- 
can,^' and  Roderick  and  Rowland  in  "  Roderick  Hudson''  (ad- 
mirable though  they  be)  lack  the  strong  flavor  of  the  soil  which 
delights  us  in  Bartley  and  Silas.  While  Mr.  Howells  appears  to 
be  getting  a  stronger  grip  on  reality,  as  it  fashions  itself  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  James  soars,  like  a  high-bred  and  cynical 
eagle,  in  the  upper  air  of  the  best  British  society,  and  looks 
down  upon  his  former  country  with  a  sad,  critical  disapproval. 
Nevertheless,  these  two  novelists,  each  within  his  own  sphere  and 
limitations,  represent  the  latest  evolution  of  realistic  fiction. 
Their  unheroic  heroes  are,  as  a  rule,  social  types ;  and  if  (as  I 
devoutly  hope)  long  lives  and  unimpaired  vigor  be  granted  them, 
they  may  leave  behind  them  a  National  portrait-gallery  which 
will  repay  the  study  of  the  future  historian. 

Hjalmab  Hjobth  Boyesex. 
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Standing  to-day  before  the  dim  outline  of  Orcagna's  "  Hell  *' 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  at  Florence,  and  mentally 
comparing  those  mediseval  demons  and  monsters  and  torturers 
on  the  frescoed  wall  in  front  of  me  with  the  more  antique  Etrus- 
can devils  and  tormentors  pictured  centuries  earlier  on  the  an- 
cient tombs  of  Etrurian  princes,  the  thought,  which  had  often 
occurred  to  me  before,  how  essentially  similar  were  the  Tuscan 
intellect  and  Tuscan  art  in  all  ages,  forced  itself  upon  me  once 
more  at  a  flash  with  an  irresistible  burst  of  internal  conviction. 
The  identity  of  old  and  new  seemed  to  stand  confessed.  Etruria 
throughout  has  been  one  and  the  same ;  and  it  is  almost  impos* 
sible  for  any  one  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  the  powerful, 
but  gloomy,  Etruscan  character  upon  the  whole  tone,  not  only  of 
popular  Christianity,  but  of  that  modem  civilization  which  is  its 
offspring  and  outcome. 

I  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary,  ''  in  this  age  of  enlighten- 
ment (as  people  used  to  say  in  the  last  century),  to  insist  any 
longer  upon  the  obvious  fact  that  conquest  and  absorption  do  not 
in  any  way  mean  extermination.  Most  people  still  vaguely 
fancy  to  themselves,  to  be  sure,  that,  when  Rome  conquered  and 
absorbed  Etruria,  the  ancient  Etruscan  ceased  at  once  to  exist — 
was  swallowed,  as  it  were,  and  became  forthwith,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  first  a  Boman,  and  then  a  modern  Italian.  And, 
in  a  certain  sense,  this  is,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  true  ;  but  that 
sense  is  decidedly  not  the  genealogical  one.  Manners  change, 
but  blood  persists.  The  Tuscan  people  went  on  living  and  marry- 
ing u)ider  consul  and  emperor  just  as  they  had  done  under  lar 
and  lucumo  ;  Latin  and  Gaul,  Lombard  and  Goth,  mingled  with 
them  in  time,  but  did  not  efface  them  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  vast  mass  of  the  population  of  Tuscany  at  the  present  day  is 
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still  of  preponderatingly  Etruscan  blood,  though  qualified,  of 
course  (and  perhaps  improved),  bj  many  Italic,  Celtic,  and 
Teutonic  elements. 

Again,  when  we  remember  that  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  Pe- 
rugia are  all  practically  in  Tuscany,  and  that  Florence  alone  has 
really  given  to  the  world  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  Galileo  and 
Savonarola,  Gimabue  and  Giotto,  Botticelli  and  Fra  Angelico, 
Donatello  and  Ghiberti,  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffael,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  Macchiavelli  and  Alfieri,  and  a  host  of  other  almost 
equally  great  names,  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  this  Tuscan  nationality  must  be  one 
that  profoundly  interests  the  whole  world.  Nay,  more,  we  must 
remember,  too,  that  Etruria  had  other  and  earlier  claims  than 
these ;  that  it  spread  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome ;  that  the 
Etruscan  element  in  Rome  itself  was  immensely  strong ;  that  the 
Roman  religion  owed,  confessedly,  much  to  Tuscan  ideas ;  that 
Latin  Christianity,  the  Christianity  of  all  the  western  world, 
took  its  shape  in  semi-Tuscan  Rome ;  that  the  Roman  Empire 
was  largely  modelled  by  the  Etruscan  Mtecenas  ;  that  the  Italian 
renaissance  was  largely  influenced  by  the  Florentine  Medici ;  that 
Leo  the  Tenth  was  himself  a  member  of  that  great  house ;  and 
that  the  artists  whom  he  summoned  to  the  metropolis  to  erect  St. 
Peter's  and  to  beautify  the  Vatican  were,  almost  all  of  them, 
Florentines  by  birth,  training,  or  domicile.  I  think,  when  we 
have  run  over  mentally  these  and  ten  thousand  other  like  facts, 
we  will  readily  admit  to  ourselves  the  magnitude  of  the  world's 
debt  to  Tuscany — social,  artistic,  intellectual,  religious — both  in 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem  times. 

And  what,  now,  was  this  strong  Tuscan  nationality,  which 
persists  so  thoroughly  through  all  external  historical  changes, 
and  which  has  contributed  so  large  and  so  marvellous  a  part  to  the 
world's  thought  and  the  world's  culture  ?  It  is  a  curious  consid- 
eration for  those  who  talk  so  glibly  about  the  enormous  natural 
superiority  of  the  Aryan  race,  that  the  ancient  Etruscans  were  the 
one  people  of  the  antique  European  world,  who,  by  common  con- 
sent, did  not  belong  to  the  Aryan  family.  They  were  strangers 
in  the  land,  or,  rather,  perhaps  they  were  its  oldest  possessors. 
Their  language,  their  physique,  their  creed,  their  art,  all  point  to 
a  wholly  different  origin  from  the  Aryans.  I  am  not  going,  in  a 
brief  essay  like  this,  to  settle  dogmatically,  off-hand,  the  vexed 
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qaestion  of  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  EtroBcan  type :  more 
nonsense,  I  suppose,  has  been  talked  and  written  upon  that  occult 
subject  by  learned  men  than  even  learned  men  have  ever  poured 
forth  upon  any  other  sublunary  topic  ;  but  one  thing  at  least,  I 
take  it,  is  absolutely  certain  amid  the  conflicting  theories  of  in- 
genious theorists  about  the  Etruscan  race,  and  that  one  thing  is 
that  the  Rasennsd  stand  in  Europe  absolutely  alone,  the  sole  repre 
sentatives  of  some  ancient  and  elsewhere  exterminated  stock,  sur- 
viving only  in  Tuscany  itself,  and  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps  of  the  Can- 
ton Orisons. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Etruscans  first  appear  in  history, 
however,  they  appear  as  a  race  capable  of  acquiring  and  assimilat- 
ing culture  with  great  ease,  rapidity,  and  certainty.  No  sooner  do 
they  come  into  contact  with  the  Greek  world  than  they  absorb 
and  reproduce  all  that  was  best  and  truest  in  Greek  civilization. 
"  Merely  receptive — European  Chinese,^*  says,  in  effect,  Momm- 
sen,  the  great  Roman  historian:  to  me,  that  judgment,  though 
true  in  some  small  degree,  seems  harsh  indeed  on  a  wider  view, 
when  applied  to  a  people  who  begot  at  last  the  "  Di vina  Com- 
media,^'  the  Campanile  of  Florence,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  glories  of  the  Uffizi  and  the  Pitti  Palace.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  Etruscans  themselves,  like  the  Japanese  in  our  own  time,  did 
at  first  accept  most  imitatively  the  Hellenic  culture;  but  they 
gradually  remolded  it  by  their  own  effort  into  something  new, 
growing  and  changing  from  age  to  age,  until  at  last,  in  the  Italian 
renaissance,  they  burst  out  with  a  wonderful  and  novel  message  to 
all  the  rest  of  dormant  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  key-notes  of  this  underlying  Etrus- 
can character  is  the  solemn,  weird,  and  gloomy  nature  of  so 
much  of  the  true  Etruscan  workmanship.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning they  are  strong,  but  sullen.  Solidity  and  power,  rather  than 
beauty  and  grace,  are  what  they  aim  at;  and  in  this,  Michael 
Angelo  was  a  true  Tuscan.  If  we  look  at  the  massive  old  Etrus- 
can buildings,  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  FaesulsB  and  VolterrsB,  with 
their  gigantic  unhewn  blocks,  or  the  gloomy  tombs  of  Clusium, 
with  their  heavy  portals,  and  then  at  the  frowning  fa9ade  of  the 
Strozzi  or  the  Pitti  Palace,  we  shall  see  in  these,  their  earli- 
est and  latest  terms,  the  special  marks  of  Tuscan  architecture. 
"  Piled  lyr  the  hands  of  giants  for  mighty  kings  of  old,"  says 
Macaulav,  well,  of  the  Cyclopean  walls.     "  It  somewhat  resembles 
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a  prison  or  castle,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  bold  simplicity  of 
style,  the  unadorned  huge  blocks  of  stone  being  hewn  smooth  at 
the  joints  only/'  says  a  modem  writer,  of  Brunelleschi's  palatial 
masterpiece.  Every  visitor  to  Florence  must  have  noticed  on 
every  side  the  marks  of  this  sullen  and  rugged  Etruscan  charac- 
ter. Goikpare  for  a  moment  the  dark  bosses  of  the  Palazzo 
Strozzi,  the  '^  dpre  inergie ''  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the  '^  ieauii 
sombre  et  severe  "  of  the  mediaeval  Bargello,  with  the  open,  airy 
brightness  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  or  the  glorious  Byzantine  gold- 
and-blue  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  you  get  at  once  an  admir- 
able measure  of  this  persistent  trait  in  the  Etruscan  idiosyncrasy. 
Tuscan  architecture  is  massive  and  morose  where  Venetian  archi- 
tecture is  sunny  and  smiling. 

Now,  Tuscan  religion  has  in  all  times  been  specially  influenced 
by  the  peculiarly  gloomy  tinge  of  the  Tuscan  character.  It  has 
always  been  a  religion  of  fear  rather  than  of  love  ;  a  religion  that 
strove  harder  to  terrorize  than  to  attract ;  a  religion  full  of  devils, 
flames,  tortures,  and  horrors  ;  in  short,  a  sort  of  horrible  Ghinese 
religion  of  dragons  and  monstrosities,  and  flames  and  goblins.  In 
the  painted  tombs  of  ancient  Etruria,  you  may  see  the  familiar 
devil  with  his  three-pronged  fork  thrusting  souls  back  into  the 
seething  flood  of  a  heathen  hell,  as  Orcagna's  here  thrust  them  back 
similarly  into  that  of  its  more  modem  Ghristian  successor.  All 
Etmscan  art  is  full  throughout  of  such  horrors.  You  flnd  their 
traces  abundantly  in  the  antique  Etruscan  museum  at  Florence  ; 
you  find  them  on  the  mediaeval  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  ;  you  flnd 
them  with  greater  skill,  but  equal  repulsiveness,  in  the  work  of 
the  great  renaissance  artists.  The  ^'  ghastly  glories  of  saints " 
the  Tuscan  revels  in.  The  most  famous  portion  of  the  most 
famous  Tuscan  poem  is  the  '^  Infemo  " — the  part  that  gloats  with 
minute  and  traly  Tuscan  realism  over  the  torments  of  the  damned 
in  every  department  of  the  mediaeval  hell.  And,  as  if  still  further 
to  mark  the  continuity  of  thought,  here  in  Orcagna's  frescoes  at 
Santa  Maria  Novella  you  have  every  horror  of  the  heathen  re- 
ligion incongmously  mingled  with  every  horror  of  the  Christian — 
gorgons  and  harpies  and  chimaeras  dire  are  tormenting  the 
wicked  under  the  eyes  of  the  Madonna ;  centaurs  are  shooting 
and  prodding  them  before  the  God  of  Love  from  the  torrid  banks 
of  flery  lakes ;  furies  with  snaky  heads  are  directing  their  punish- 
ments ;  Minos  and  JBacus  are  superintending  their  tasks ;  and,  in 
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the  centre  of  all^  a  huge  Moloch  demon  is  deyonring  them  bodily 
in  his  fiery  jaws,  with  hideous  tusks  as  of  a  Japanese  monster. 

It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  inquire  how  far  these  old  and 
ingrained  Etruscan  ideas  may  have  helped  to  modify  and  color 
the  gentler  conceptions  of  primitive  Ghristianity.  Certainly,  one 
must  neyer  for  a  moment  forget  that  Rome  was  at  bottom  nearly 
one-half  Etruscan  in  character ;  that  during  the  imperial  i>eriod 
it  became,  in  fact,  the  capital  of  Etruria  ;  that  myriads  of  Etrus- 
cans flocked  to  Rome  ;  and  that  many  of  them,  like  Sejanus,  had 
much  to  do  with  moulding  and  building  up  the  imperial  system. 
I  do  not  doubt,  myself,  that  Etruscan  notions  largely  interwove 
themselves,  from  the  very  outset,  with  Roman  Christianity ;  and 
whenever  in  the  churches  or  galleries  of  Italy  1  see  St.  Lawrence 
frying  on  his  gridiron,  or  St.  Sebastian  pierced  through  with  many 
arrows,  or  the  Innocents  being  massacred  in  unpleasant  detail,  or 
hell  being  represented  with  Dantesque  minuteness  and  particu- 
larity of  delineation,  I  say  to  myself,  with  an  internal  smile, 
"  Etruscan  influence.'* 

How  interesting  it  is,  too,  to  observe  the  constant  outcrop, 
under  all  forms  and  faiths,  of  this  strange,  underlying,  non- 
Aryan  type  !  The  Etruscans  are  and  always  were  remarkable  for 
their  intellect,  their  ingenuity,  their  artistic  faculty  ;  and  even  to 
this  day,  after  so  many  vicissitudes,  they  stand  out  as  a  wholly  su- 
perior people  to  the  rough  Genoese  and  the  indolent  Neapolitans. 
They  have  had  many  crosses  of  blood  meanwhile,  of  course  ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  crosses  have  done  them  good  :  for  in 
ancient  times  it  was  Rome,  the  Etrurianized  border  city  of  the 
Latins,  that  rose  to  greatness,  not  Etruria  itself ;  and  at  a  later 
date,  it  was  after  the  Germans  had  mingled  their  race  with  Italy 
that  Florence  almost  took  the  place  of  Rome.  Nay,  it  is  known 
as  a  fact  that  under  Otto  the  Great,  a  large  Teutonic  colony  set- 
tled in  Florence,  thus  adding  to  the  native  Etrurian  race  (espe- 
cially to  the  nobility)  that  other  element  which  the  Tuscan  seems 
to  need  in  order  that  he  may  be  spurred  to  the  realization  of  his 
best  characteristics.  But  allow  as  we  may  for  foreign  admixture, 
two  points  are  abundantly  clear  to  the  impartial  observer  of  Tuscan 
history :  one,  that  this  non- Aryan  race  has  always  been  one  of 
the  finest  and  strongest  in  Italy;  and  the  other,  that  from  the  very 
dawn  of  history  its  main  characteristics,  for  good  or  for  evil,  have 
persisted  mos^      *  T)tedly  till  the  present  day. 

Grant  Allen. 
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BY    BICHABD    BAKDOLPH     M^MAHON,    DEPUTY    OOMPTBOLLEB    OF 
THE  TBEA8UBY. 


"  Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  nndeserred  dignity. 
0»  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices 
Were  not  deriy'd  cormptlj  1  and  that  dear  honor 
Were  purohas'd  hy  the  merit  at  the  wearer  {"—MerehcuU  qf  Veniiee, 

When  the  Act  for  the  Promotion  of  Civil  Service  was  passed, 
the  political  spoilsmen  felt  as  if  hi^^hway  robbery  had  been  per- 
petrated upon  them.  To  conceal  the  real  motives  of  their  hos- 
tility to  the  measure,  they  attacked  its  '*  constitutionality,^'  as 
if  they  cared  more  for  the  Constitution  than  for  patronage  and 
plunder.  Their  new-bom  zeal  for  the  '*  welfare  *'  of  that  sacred 
instrument  was  of  such  sudden  growth  that  it  did  not  fail  of  being 
understood.  The  Pharisee  of  to-day  is  no  better  than  the  hypo- 
crite of  yesterday. 

Honest  men,  bent  upon  purifying  the  public  offices  and  liberat- 
ing them  from  the  slavery  of  political  influences,  laid  bare  the 
shameful  and  shameless  methods  which  had  governed  appoint- 
ments in  every  branch  of  the  Government.  Facts  and  figures 
were  mustefred.  Pledges  in  party  platforms  were  quoted.  But 
the  politicians  would  not  be  convinced.  It  was  like  witnessing 
a  serio-comedy  to  see  how  many  of  them  came  up,  all  at  once, 
like  mushrooms,  to  arrest  this  ''violation  of  the  Constitution,*' 
and  defend  it  from  '' outrage  "^a  work  for  which  they  were 
about  as  well  qualified  as  they  were  to  explore  the  unsurveyed 
land  in  the  moon. 

Politicians  are  pompous  in  their  self-importance.  The  mer- 
cury stands  high  in  them.  They  are  like  Pau-Puk-Keewis  in 
"  Hiawatha'' — larger  than  the  other  beavers.  No  wonder,  then, 
they  assumed  to  "  defend"  the  Constitution  against  Civil-Service 
Beform,  which  they  are  pleased  to  designate  as  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  our  political  institutions  and  as  conducive  to  per- 
manent office-holding. 

The  law  is  neither  unconstitutional  nor  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  our  institutions,  nor  does  it  foster  permanent  office-holding. 
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Section  2  of  Article  II.  of  the  Oonstitution  provides  that : 
""The  Prealdeiit  .  .  .  ■hall  nominate,  and  bj  and  with  the  adyloe  and  oooMot 
of  the  Senate,  ahAll  appoint  ambMMdon  •  .  •  and  all  other  oflloen  of  the  United 
Btatee  whoee  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  prorided  for,  and  whioh  shall 
heestabUshed  by  law;  bat  the  Congress  maj  by  law  Test  the  appointment  of  snoh 
inferior  offloers  as  th^  think  proper,  in  the  Prestdeot  alone,  in  the  ooortsof  law,  or 
in  the  heads  of  departments.** 

Wherein  does  the  Civil-Service  Law  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  section?  It  is  alleged  that  it  limits  the  power  of 
appointment  vested  in  the  heads  of  departments^  and  is,  there- 
fore and  necessarily,  an  infringement  of  their  constitutional  pre- 
rogative. What  constitational  prerogative  of  appointment  has  a 
head  of  department  independently  of  legislation  by  Congress  ?  By 
the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  made  the  de- 
pository of  the  power  of  appointment  to  be  vested  in  the  heads  of 
departments,  hut  ''the  Congress  mayby  law  vest  the  appointment  of 
such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone'' 
or  **in  the  courts  of  law/'  If,  therefore.  Congress  may  withhold 
absolutely  the  power  of  appointment  granted  to  the  heads  of  de- 
partments and  vest  it  in  the  President  or  in  the  courts  of  law, 
may  it  not  limit  and  qualify  such  power,  or  must  the  grant  be 
absolute,  unrestricted,  and  without  qualification?  Assuredly  not. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that  when  Con- 
gress, by  law,  vests  the  appointment  of  inferior  officers  in  the 
heads  of  departments,  it  may  limit  and  restrict  the  power  of  re- 
moval as  it  deems  best  for  the  public  interests.  **  The  head  of  a 
department  has  no  constitutional  prerogative  of  appointment  to 
offices  independently  of  the  legislation  by  Congress,  and  by  such 
legislation  he  must  be  governed,  "not  only  in  making  appointments, 
but  in  all  that  is  identical  thereto.'*    (TJ.  S.  vs.  Perkins.) 

Foreign  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions? 

The  Supreme  Court  having  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of 
the  laW,  it  would  seem  a  vain  and  idle  office  to  waste  arguments 
in  showing  how  much  less  than  nothing  there  is  in  this  charge. 
Is  it  "  foreign"  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  peoples'  offices  to  merit,  and  worth,  and  decency,  and 
honor  ?  Is  it  '^  foreign  "  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions  to  make 
straight  the  road  which  leads  to  posts  of  trust,  instead  of  winding 
and  crooked  ways  ?  Foreign,  is  it,  to  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions to  do  away  with  a  nefarious  system  of  office-brokerage,  to 
wrest  the  places  which  belong  to  the  people  from  the  clutches  of 
political  f  rfifibooters,  to  make  men  and  women  independent  of 
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**  influence^'  which  was  calculated  to  degrade  them  and  debauch 
the  public  service  ? 

Unable  themselyes  to  make  headway  against  the  cause  of  the 
people  for  reform  in  the  public  service^  the  spoilsmen  were  cun- 
ning enough,  and,  of  course,  politicians  enough,  to  borrow  strength 
from  **  our  institutions,'*  and  conduct  their  work  from  on  high, 
as  it  were,  and  thus  make  themselyes  seen  of  all  men.  The  fly 
sat  upon  the  .axle-tree  of  the  chariot  wheel,  and  said,  **  What  a 
dust  do  I  raise  V' 

The  cause  of  Giyil-Service  Reform  is  the  cause  of  Justice. 
And  Justice  is  an  aggressive  virtue.  Marvel  not,  therefore,  that 
they  who  made  traffic  of  public  places  fought,  and  struggled,  and 
vilified  when  the  hand  of  justice  smote  them  and  broke  their 
power.  In  their  exaggerated  conceit,  they  had  acquired  a  legal 
establishment — these  monopolists  of  the  offices  I 

Of  all  the  evils  that  ever  debased  or  debauched,  the  worst  evil 
was  the  **  influence  "  system,  by  which  offices  were  purchased  and 
held  at  a  sacrifice  oftentimes  worse  than  death.  It  was  worse 
than  the  four  deadly  sins  which  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance.  It 
made  men  and  women  false  ;  it  made  them  hypocrites ;  it  led  to 
untruthfulness,  for  no  one  is  wholly  truthful  who  is  dependent 
upon  others,  as  no  one  can  act  naturally  who  imitates  others.  It 
weakened  all  sense  of  honor,  for  no  one  can  win  honor  by  **  in- 
fluence.'* *' The  winning  of  honor,*'  says  Lord  Bacon,  ''is  the 
revealing  of  merit  and  virtue  without  disadvantage.'* 

"  My  •  influence  *  put  me  in  office  and  he  thinks  I  should  be 
promoted,"  was  not,  and  to  this  day  is  not,  an  uncommon  ex- 
pression in  the  departments.  ''  My  influence  "  was  such  a  just 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  contingent  being  in  whom  he 
was  interested !  And  with  shame  be  it  said  that ''  my  influence  " 
was  too  often  successful  in  forcing  the  appointing  power  to  ad- 
vance the  unworthy  and  unsavory  in  utter  disregard  of  superior 
claimants  with  meritorious  records,  thereby  putting  dishonor  in 
opposition  to  and  above  honor.  Thus  was  the  principle  of  good 
government  corrupted,  the  law  of  justice  was  subverted,  the  free- 
dom of  the  appointing  power  was  destroyed,  and  his  functions 
usurped.  This  was  not  "  foreign  "  to  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions.    In  truth  it  was  not. 

Under  such  a  corrupt  system,  what  should  have  been  a  mark 
of  the  highest  honor  was  but  the  brand  of  the  lowest  slavery. 
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But  the  beneficiary  of  this  vile  instrumentality,  '*  my  influence,'* 
became  insolent  and  insubordinate,  heedless  of  obligations,  reck- 
less of  rules,  and  defiant  of  superior  authority.  And  why  not, 
since  '*  my  influence  "  had  vouchsafed  tranquillity  ?  No  wonder 
it  was  regarded  as  worthy  of  adoration  and  incense,  and  the  sacri- 
flce  of  a  tender  lambkin. 

*«  O,  MoUbGBe.  DenB  noUB  h«e  otU  feolt; 
Namque  erlt  mlhl  Mmpar  Dens;  ilUoB  «ram 
Bmpe  taoer  nostrls  ab  orUilras  imbuet  ftgrnu." 

Nor  does  the  law  foster  a  permanent  class  of  office-holders. 

In  1869,  during  a  visit,  never  to  be  forgotten,  paid  to  Charles 
Dickens  at  Oad's  Hill  Place,  the  myriad-minded  novelist,  refer- 
ring, among  other  things,  to  office-holding  and  office-seeking  in 
this  ^country,  said:  *'  On  the  occasion  of  my  visits  to  America,  my 
flrst  visit  especially,  I  saw,  when  at  Washington,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress  regarded  the  offices  of  the 
Government  as  their  special  and  individual  property.  Men 
crawled  over  each  other  like  ants,  buffeting  one  another,  fighting, 
wrangling,  scrambling  for  place — ^all  engaged  in  a  common  assault 
upon  those  whom  they  were  seeking  to  dislodge  and  dispossess, 
all  the  time  cringing  and  truckling  to  the  politicians  who  seemed, 
by  undisputed  right,  to  take  control  of  the  public  places  and 
dispense  the  Government's  substance.  The  brutality  and  selfish- 
ness which  marked  the  rule  of  the  office-mongers  was  more  dis- 
gusting and  offensive  to  decent  men  than  the  sway  of  any  bloated 
aristocracy  that  ever  cursed  a  nation.  It  was  calculated  to  con- 
taminate, pervert,  destroy  sensitive  and  delicate-minded  persons  ; 
it  was  wholly  vicious.'' 

And  then,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  unfinished  chapters  of 
'*  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  the  great  novelist,  replying  to 
my  question,  said  :  ^'  It  is  not  the  barnacle  system  or  the 
methods  of  circumlocution  that  the  people  of  America  want ;  not 
the  systems  which  try  the  patience  of  the  people  on  this  side  of  the 
water  and  call  for  a  lash  of  scorpions ;  but  a  system  that  will  take 
places  from  the  grasp  of  tricksters  and  put  them  within  the  reach 
of  all  decent  men  who  need  not  surrender  their  manhood  to  gain 
public  employment." 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  these  words  were  spoken, 
and  the  recollection  of  them  renews  the  memories  of  the  gifted 
author  whose  golden  pen  contributed  so  much  to  enrich  the 
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world's  store  of  fancy,  whose  words  brought  laughter  and  tears  to 
so  many  eyes,  gladness  to  so  many  hearts,  and  happiness  to  so 
many  homes.  Dickens,  with  his  omniscient  eye,  saw  the  result 
of  the  methods  which  were  common  in  1842,  and  as  well  during 
his  second  visit  in  1868. 

The  Ciyil-Service  £aw  has  taken  subordinate  places  out  of  the 
grasp  of  tricksters  and  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
wish  to  compete,  and  without  the  surrender  of  manhood.  So  long 
as  the  power  of  removal  remains  in  its  plenitude  in  the  heads  of 
departments,  no  subordinate  is  likely  to  become  '^  an  aristocratic 
office-holder.''    Not  a  bit  of  it. 

No  person  receives  a  permanent  appointment  under  the  law. 
After  serving  a  probation  of  six  months,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment is  at  liberty  to  make  a  permanent  appointment  or  dismiss 
outright,  if  the  probationer  has  not  come  up  to  the  standard. 
There  was  no  probation  under  the  spoils  system — no  test,  no 
trial.     Appointments  were  made  like  deeds,  in  fee  simple. 

Here  and  there  is  found  a  loose-tongued  and  brittle-brained 
intellect  clutching  at  the  law  in  wildest  desperation  as  ^^  a  bloated 
and  aristocratic  thing/'  because  it  keeps  out  ^*  the  boys  in  the 
trenches."  Well,  suppose  it  does  keep  out  the  boys  in  the 
ditches,  and  trenches,  and  gutters,  and  sewers?  It  is  all  the 
more  commendable  oA  that  account.  The  work  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  not  likely  to  be  well  done,  or  done  at  all,  by  "  the 
boys  in  the  tre^iches."  If  a  banking-house  or  business  establish- 
ment wants  work,  it  will  not  turn  to  *'  the  boys  in  the  trenches." 

Who  is  it  that  fumes  and  rails  against  the  law  ?  Not  the 
President ;  not  the  heads  of  departments ;  not  they  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  Government's  affairs.  Far 
from  it.  The  clamorings  and  vaporings  come  from  those  who  can- 
not longer  use  the  offices  as  goods  and  chattels  to  pay  pld  debts 
and  incur  new  obligations. 

The  law  was  not  in  vain.  It  was  a  necessity.  It  came  none 
too  soon.  Better  would  it  have  been,  however,  had  it  reached 
and  tested  those  who  were  already  in  the  service;  for  reform,  if  it 
means  anything,  means  the  righting  of  existing  wrongs.  Then 
would  it  have  reached  many  a  wrong  and*  uncovered  many  a 
wrong-doer— authors  of  campaign  poetry  and  prose,  jibers  and 
jesters  of  Presidential  contests,  the  accessories  who  swelled  the 
voice  of   scandal,  persecutors  and  prosecutors  of  their  feUow- 
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clerks,  whose  unobtrnsiveness  and  quiet  fidelity  to  duty  made 
them  "suspects/'  "doubtful  as  to  politics/' and  therefore  legi- 
timate victims  of  partisan  abuse.  Haying  no  deserts  of  their 
own,  they  hoped  to  perpetuate  the  spoils  system^  which  was  to 
them  a  necessity.  Their  very  worthlessness  was  their  claim  to 
patronage.  They  opposed  all  civil-serrice  reform,  fearing  that 
the  law  might  overreach  them,  and  sought  to  indemnify  them- 
selves by  questioning  the  "  propriety''  of  such  a  thing  ! 

With  such  as  these,  public  place  had  ceased  to  be  the  post  of 
honor ;  they  shirked  duty,  neglected  trusts,  outraged  justice, 
cheated  the  Government,  plundered  the  people's  Treasury.  When 
the  law  passed,  they  paid  homage  to  the  principles  of  reform  by  out- 
wardly professing  sympathy  with  them,  hoping  that  pretences  and 
professions  for  the  future  would  make  up  for  the  derelictions  of 
the  past,  cr3ring  out  for  civil  service  to  shield  them,  as  the  mountains 
are  expected  by  the  wicked  to  cover  them  on  the  day  of  judgment. 

This  is  the  class  which  should  not  have  failed  of  being  justly 
dealt  with,  any  more  than  virtue  should  fail  of  its  reward.  The 
law  shotild  have  done  away  with  all  mischief  and  sottishness,  and 
recognized  the  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil.  It  is  not, 
however,  through  any  saving  clause  in  the  law  that  such  individu- 
als are  perpetuated  ;  they  are  retained  mainly  by  the  intercession 
and  influence  of  those  who  denounce  Civil* Service  as  a  "copy  of 
the  system  which  fosters  an  aristocracy  of  office-holders,"  and  too 
often  by  their  superiors,  who  are  unwilling  to  joip  issue  with  the 
"  backers  "  of  their  subordinates  even  in  so  good  a  cause  as  the 
welfare  of  the  Government,  preferring  to  charge  the  law  with 
that  with  which  they  themselves  are  chargeable,  and  for  which  they 
alone  are  responsible. 

If  the  law  had  been  framed  to  reach  backward  as  well  as  for- 
ward, no  violence  would  have  been  done;  but  even-handed  justice, 
rather,  would  have  been  meted  out  to  all,  the  just  and  the 
unjust  alike;  and,  under  the  test  of  an  honest  and  impartial 
scrutiny,  true  merit  and  worth  would  have  been  established,  and 
the  unworthy  would  have  been  unveiled. 

*'How  many  then  shonld  ooTer  that  stand  bare  I 
How  many  be  commanded  that  command  1 
How  much  low  peasantry  wonld  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  trae  seed  of  honor !  and  how  much  honor 
Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  min  of  the  times 
To  be  new  yamlsh'd !  " 

RioHABD  Randolph  McMahon. 
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BY  GAIL  HAMILTON. 


Thb  grief  of  Josephine  broods  forever  over  Malmaison.  Her 
gentle,  sorrowful  wraith  gathers  no  gleam  from  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine. 

Malmaison,  tnal  maison—eYil  house.  What  shadow  of  doom 
stretched  far  back  into  the  centuries  to  give  it  so  fitting  a  name  ? 
There  is  a  legend  that  the  Norman  pirates  ravaged  this  region  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  from  their  bloody  baptism  it  wad  there- 
after always  known  as  the  Evil  Place. 

Pirates  of  Normandy,  splendor  of  empire,  have  alike  passed 
from  the  smiling  landscape,  leaving,  one  could  almost  say,  no 
trace.  The  high  road  thither  winds  among  green  hiUs,  past  old 
chateaus,  well  screened  with  verdure,  whose  lack  of  trimness 
would  be  a  sore  scandal  to  the  new  wealth  of  our  Manchester-by-the- 
Sea.  Can  this  highway,  so  like  all  the  common  ways  of  life,  this 
road  with  only  here  and  there  a  traveller,  now  a  man  chopping 
wood  by  the  wayside,  now  a  rough  cart  driven  to  its  errands  of 
the  market,  sparsely  here  and  there  the  commonplace,  uncon- 
scious faces — can  this  be  the  road  crowded  with  brilliant,  historic 
ghosts  ? 

From  this  high  road,  pleasant,  through  a  pleasant  landscape, 
but  in  no  way  remarkable,  you  turn  sharply  through  a  stone  gate- 
way, descend  into  a  meadow,  and  suddenly  are  somehow  aware, 
not  without  a  shock,  that  it  is  Malmaison.  The  intense,  clear 
sunshine  but  intensifies  the  sadness  of  the  saddest  place  in  the 
world.  It  was  so  bright,  so  gay,  so  great.  It  is  so  still,  so  shab- 
by, so  insignificant.  The  house  can  never  have  been  large  or 
splendid  or  shapely ;  but  oh  !  the  kings  that  have  gathered  here, 
and  the  man  who  dethroned  the  kings,  and  the  bevy  of  brilliant 
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women  who  follow  in  their  train !  The  beaatifol  park  where 
they  wandered  at  will,  looking  just  as  pictoresqney  in  their 
acant  Empire  gowns,  their  big  hats,  and  their  broad  sashes, 
as  the  little  Yankee  girl  who  is  wearing  them  so  prettily 
and  thoughtlessly  to-day — the  great  park  is  a  wilderness.  In  the 
lowland  the  grass  springs  rank,  dank,  nnkempt.  Great  trees 
still  lift  themselyes,  bat  it  is  OTer  a  desolation.  Nowhere  is  there 
a  sign  of  liying  lore  or  care  or  interest  A  groop  of  women  and 
children,  not  eyen  peasants,  bat  probably  some  idlers  from  the 
village,  are  sitting,  knitting,  amusing  themselres  in  thrifty, 
commonplace  way  under  the  shade  where  once  sat  Napoleon  with 
Josephine  in  ostentatious  virtue,  that  the  full  view  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  salon  might  forestall  any  possible  scandal  from  his 
visits  to  his  discarded  wife.  And  yet,  possibly,  the  virtue  was  not 
so  ostentatious,  or  the  ostentation  not  so  unnecessary,  for  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  stolid  little  Hapsbnrg  could  make  the 
Great  Napoleon  cut  around  comers !  She  could  not  prevent  him 
from  visiting  Josephine,  but  she  made  it  so  uncomfortable  for 
him  that  he  was  Uan  to  steal  off  unobserved ! 

The  chateau  itself  is  that  most  melancholy,  most  suggestive 
of  sights,  an  abandoned  home.  A  graystone  house  of  modest 
dimensions,  of  the  simplest  architecture,  shabby,  shaky,  silent. 
It  is  simply  a  long  cube,  the  front  door  in  the  middle,  one  room 
deep,  many  rooms  long,  two  stories  high.  The  blinds  of  the  large 
windows  are  closed  and  fastened.  A  broad  ditch  around  the 
house  is  choked  with  a  tangle  of  weeds.  A  rattling  wooden  bridge 
leads  across  it  to  the  front  door,  but  the  door  is. locked,  and 
shaking  only  jars  it  and  seems  to  show  the  would-be,  but  inex- 
perienced, burglar  how  easUy  it  might  be  forced. 

There  is  no  access.  How  loud  the  birds  sing,  the  bees  hum! 
How  flaunt  the  weeds,  for  even  the  flowers  are  weeds — stupid, 
unconscious  things  !  But  you  can  walk  i^ut  the  house.  There 
is  none  to  say  you  nay.  The  thicket  on  a  little  knoll  behind  the 
house  looks  attractive  and  is  easily  accessible  through  gaps  in  the 
&lling  fence,  and  I  see  Napoleon  pacing  there  in  the  old,  familiar 
attitude,  his  hands  behind  him,  brow  bent,  the  slight  frown. 
Then  it  appears  that  the  rear  windows  are  unshuttered,  and  with- 
out shame  the  Yankee  noee  is  pressed  against  a  pane  of  Napoleon's 
kitchen  glass.  Hands  and  feet  that  learned  to  climb  and  creep 
long  years  ago  around  deserted  cottages  by  New  England  school* 
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houses  are  palling  hard  on  Napoleon's  lilac-bashes  and  pashing 
past  the  imperial  sink-rose. 

A  little  more  imperial  is  the  high  iron  fence  stretching  far 
above  our  heads^  once  brave  with  gilding  of  which  the  pointed 
pickets  still  retain  a  sallen  gleam.  We  peer  throagh  the  palings 
and  behold  a  large  qaadrangalar  lawn  in  the  rear  of  the  hoase. 
The  golden  eagle  of  Napoleon  still  maintains  solitary  gaard  over 
the  porch.  If  one  coald  but  enter.  If  one  could  but  open  this 
gate.  Why,  it  does  open  !  Mr.  Dick  could  have  given  no  wiser 
suggestion.  It  is  an  enclosure,  but  large  enough  to  be  spa- 
cious, and  beyond  its  lower  entrance,  in  line  with  the  portico, 
is  a  stately  avenue  bordered  with  trees.  It  is  a  walk  that  the 
brilliant  generals  and  the  fine  ladies  must  have  haunted,  and 
there  is  a  fair  vista.  The  roses  are  maddeningly  bright  and  fresh 
and  fragrant,  springing,  climbing,  lilting  up  the  high  iron  fence 
with  their  heartless,  imperishable  vitality.  But  just  by  the 
door-stone,  crowding  between  the  threshold,  a  pretty  thrust  of 
slender  hare-bells  seems  only  innocent  and  inoffensive.  New- 
comers they,  who  have  no  cause  for  tears  and  drooping.  They 
were  not  there  in  the  old  days,  when  the  mistress  crossed  the 
threshold  and  glided  across  this  lawn  with  her  gay  ladies,  in  the 
golden  morning  of  greatness,  or  when,  a  faded  shadow,  with  every 
foreboding  come  dismally  true,  she  surveyed  her  sad  domain,  a 
discrowned  Empress,  a  discarded  wife,  for  whom  love  and  ambi- 
tion could  henceforth  be  but  a  bitter  memory,  for  whom  all  per- 
sonal interest  and  revenue  in  life  must  henceforth  be  remote  as 
another  world. 

A  man  comes  sauntering  slowly  up  the  long,  tree-bordered  way, 
whom  a  woman  near  has  evidently  summoned,  and  opens  for  us 
with  a  silver  key  the  door  of  Josephine's  house ;  the  home  she 
bought  and  established  in  Napoleon's  nascent  glory;  the  home  she 
embellished  with  her  presence;  to  which  her  warrior  was  glad  to 
come  returning  successful  from  his  wars ;  the  home  to  which  she 
fled  with  her  wounded  pride  and  her  broken  heart ;  and  where 
once  again,  when  Josephine  was  in  her  grave,  the  baffled  and 
beaten  Emperor  came  to  pause  one  brief  moment  between  his 
splendid  past  and  his  terrible  future. 

But  few  hints  are  left  of  what  may  have  been  its  beauty  or  its 
gaiety — a  few  chairs  with  the  golden  N  still  dully  distinct;  the 
library  with  a  book-case  or  two— no  books;  little  economies  of  space 
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hinting  the  fullness  of  the  room  where  now  all  is  space  and  empti- 
ness and  dingy  neglect  and  disorder.  A  few  mirrors  hang  on  the 
walls,  but  none  long  enough  or  low  enough  to  show  the  fuU  effect 
of  the  lovely  Empire  gowns  to  the  lorely  ladies  that  wore  them — 
mirrors  alas  !  in  which  Josephine  looked  to  find  herself  no  longer 
fair.  On  the  walls  of  grim^  dismantled^  shabby  drawing-rooms, 
still  a  few  painted  gay  figures  of  dancing  girls,  light  and  graceful 
and  airily  poised  as  those  who  have  postured  their  golden  dance 
through  the  ashen  centuries  of  Pompeii. 

This  room  with  the  inlaid  wooden  floor  was  the  dining-room, 
and  this  mark  is  the  place  of  Josephine's  chair  at  table.  I  can  see 
only  a  suspicious  hole  that  reminds  me  of  a  New-England  con- 
trivance where  the  clang  of  the  table-bell  must  not  be  heard,  yet 
there  are  not  servants  enough  to  stand  and  wait.  I  trust 
Josephine  did  not  have  to  feel  around  furtively  and  frantically 
with  her  foot  under  the  table  for  the  missing  bell-spring  when 
thoughtless  ones  had  enlarged  the  table  for  company  and  forgotten 
to  readjust  its  human  relations. 

The  biUiard-table  remains,  but  without  ball  or  cue,  and  some 
maps  are  still  left  from  the  Napoleonic  days,  and  of  the  room 
where  the  Emperor  held  his  councils  scarce  any  decorative  hints 
or  tints  remain,  save  the  square  wooden  blocks  and  the  diamond- 
shaped  tiles  of  the  inlaid  floor.  The  rooms  open  on  front  and  rear, 
and  from  both  the  view  is  rural  and  pleasing.  Prom  the  front 
windows  it  may  have  been  enchanting  when  love  and  hope  and 
happiness  crowned  the  gentle  hills  and  wandered  through  the 
groves. 

Up  the  broad  staircase,  the  simple  device  of  one  long,  narrow, 
mean  corridor  in  the  rear  gives  entrance  to  all  the  rooms.  Mod- 
em art  would  wrestle  with  itself  in  agony  till  it  had  broken  or  dis- 
guised the  monotonous  length  of  that  alley,  which  had  nothing  to 
say  for  itself  but  its  windows.  But  if  Napoleon  cared  little  for 
corridors,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  had  a  better  eye  for  clothes- 
closets  than  the  Medici  I  The  rooms  are  small,  but  there  are 
closets  in  them  all,  where  those  fine  Empire  gowns  could  be 
safely  hung  away  from  dust  and  damp  and  sun.  The  ends  of  the 
water-pipes,  left  uncovered,  give  a  terrible  suggestion  of 
the  backward  sweep  of  the  plumber's  power.  The  rooms 
of  Eugene  and  Hortense  are  very  small,  and  hung  with 
a   paper   whose   good  preservation    still   shows  the  coarseness 
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of  its  quality.  Josephine  may  have  been  extravagant,  bat  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  at  Malmaison.  Wherever  Napoleon  goes,  his 
glory  of  gilding  attends  him.  Through  the  palaces  of  which  he 
possessed  himself,  Tuileries  or  Trianons,  he  trailed  his  gold  and 
silken  beds  as  magnificently  as  any  Bourbon  of  them  all ;  just  as 
magnificently  and  just  as  profusely  as  if  the  brain  had  not  gath- 
ered on  an  iron  camp-bed  the  rest  which  helped  him  to  their 
overthrow.  Still  in  the  guarded  coach-house  of  Versailles  the 
golden  coaches  stand  side  by  side,  the  '*  Divorce  Coach,"  which 
bore  away  the  weeping  Josephine,  no  whit  less  gorgeous  than  that 
which  bore  Marie  Louise  to  her  bootless,  if  not  fruitless,  marriage. 
Wives  may  come  and  wives  may  go,  but  Napoleon  goes  on  for- 
ever in  his  Cinderella's  god-mother's  pumpkin  glory  of  glitter. 
But  poor  Josephine,  bereft,  abandoned,  despairing,  chose  Malmai- 
son, they  say,  because  its  sombre  beauty  in  the  deep  heart  of  the 
wood  met  her  sombre  heart  with  dumb  sympathy,  and  thus  she 
made  and  kept  it  sombre  for  the  same  mood's  sake. 

Her  grandson,  the  second  !^mperor,  is  said  to  have  restored 
Malmaison.  It  is  hard  to  believe  it.  -  Her  fine  pictures,  which 
Napoleon  used  to  chide  her  for  ciurying  off  to  Malmaison,  instead 
of  leaving  them  in  Paris,  where  the  people  could  see  them,  have 
no  more  completely  disappeared  than  have  the  pictures  which 
Louis  Napoleon  hung  in  their  places;  and  the  punky  planking, 
the  powdering  plaster,  the  dust  and  dirt,  may  as  well  be  our  in- 
heritance from  the  first  as  the  second  Napoleon.  It  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  there  loug  enough  for  either. 

Dearest  of  all  to  Josephine  in  her  final  retreat  was  the  small 
chapel  whither  she  betook  herself  for  heavenly  solace  and  prayer 
for  her  faithless  husband.  It  is  connected  with  the  main  house 
by  a  passage  overarched  with  glass,  so  that  wind  or  storm  should 
not  bar  her  from  that  sanctuary.  Its  bright  blue  ceiling,  studded 
with  stars,  is  all  that  remains  to  it  of  beauty  or  comeliness.  All 
else  is  a  wreck  of  broken  plastering  and  splintered  wood — the 
unvalued  debris  of  an  uncherished  past. 

Yet  if  it  had  been  her  pride  only  that  was  broken,  and  not 
also  her  heart,  Josephine  had  her  personal  triumphs,  even  after 
Napoleon  had  repudiated  her.  Through  yonder  gateway,  with 
gay  flashing  of  cavalcade,  came  the  kings  who  had  crushed  the 
husband,  to  compliment  the  wife.  For  her  children's  sake,  for 
their  future,  and  for  her  own  dignity,  it  cannot  but  be  that  she 
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felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  seeing  herself  thus  reinstated,  as  it  were, 
before  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

And  I  think  the  Austrian  Emperor,  '*  my  father,"  had  the 
good  taste  to  present  his  tribute  by  stajring  away ;  but  the  young 
Bussian  Czar,  tall  and  handsome,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind, 
and  not  so  crazy  as  he  afterwards  became,  and  the  Prussian  King, 
the  '*  tall,  dry-looking  fellow/'  with  his  magnificent  young  son, 
whom  we  buried  the  other  day  as  the  Old  Emperor,  the  Iron 
Emperor,  with  a  world-wide  sorrow — they  paid  their  royal  court 
to  Josephine,  and  made  her  table  royal  once  more,  not  with  the 
dead  insignia  of  rank,  but  with  the  living  homage  of  reigning 
kings.  Sut-ely  it  is  not  in  any  woman's  heart,  least  of  all  was  it 
in  the  woman  Josephine's  heart,  not  to  feel  a  pang  of  rapture  at 
this  fresh,  if  fleeting,  coronation. 

But  if  these  kings,  so  fortunate  and  so  splendid,  who  had 
hurry-scurried  away  before  Napoleon,  or  had  fallen  at  his  feet, 
but  who  now,  banded  in  defence  of  their  order,  had  resumed  the 
king  business,  posturing  chivalrously  before  Josephine,  and  thus 
teaching  people  to  respect  kings  by  showing  how  they  respected 
one  who  but  for  a  brief  hour  the  shadow  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on 
— if  they  could  but  have  known  how  clearly  their  victim  dis- 
cerned them,  and  how  contemptuously  he  would  whistle  them 
down  the  wind  from  the  rock  where  they  meant  to  chain  him !  It 
was  not  the  edge  of  his  sword  alone  they  felt,  but  the  edge  of  his 
wit,  cleaving  through  kingly  pomp  and  pose  to  the  essential 
commonplace  of  monarchs  whose  wont  it  had  been  for  genera- 
tions to  take  themselves  altogether  seriously. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  whose  daughter  had  supplanted 
Josephine  in  full  confidence  that  "  my  father's  "  word  had  the 
rigidity  of  a  law  of  nature — the  Emperor  of  Austria,  stripped  of 
bis  robes  of  state  and  brought  to  Napoleon's  easel,  was,  with  a 
charming  candor  that  would  have  gratified  Josephine,  **  though 
an  imbecile,  still  a  religions  man  and  incapable  of  committing 
crimes";  a  rather  off-hand,  but  substantial,  testimony  to 
religion. 

The  Bling  of  Prussia,  father  of  the  man  we  know,  is  a  stem 
enough  and  somewhat  statuesque  figure  in  the  historical  and 
HohenzoUem  robes,  but  in  the  common  light  he  is  but  *^  a  tall, 
dry-looking  fellow,  a  Don  Quixote  in  appearance." 

Was  he  a  man  of  talent  ? 
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''  Who  ?  The  King  of  Prussia  r'  and  Napoleon  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  ^*  He  a  man  of  talent !  The  greatest  blockhead 
on  earth.  The  greatest  blockhead  on  earth  I  I  know  him  well. 
At  Tilsit  we  rode  out  every  day  together.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  une  hUe,  and  bored  us  so  that  Alexander  and  myself  frequently 
galloped  away  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him.'' 

A  private  soldier  bored  by  a  king  !  A  man  without  a  name 
bored  by  a  Hohenzollem  ! 

"  The  King  of  Prussia  was  completely  aufait  as  to  the  number 
of  buttons  there  ought  to  be  in  front  of  a  jacket^  how  many 
behind,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  skirts  ought  to  be  cut. 
Not  a  tailor  in  the  army  knew  better  than  King  Frederick  how 
many  measures  of  cloth  it  took  to  make  a  jacket.  When  I  went 
to  see  the  King  of  Prussia,  instead  of  a  library,  I  found  he  had 
a  large  room  like  an  arsenal,  furnished  with  shelves  and  pegs^  in 
which  were  placed  fifty  or  sixty  jackets  of  various  modes.  Every 
day  he  changed  his  fashion  and  put  on  a  different  one.  He  at- 
tached more  importance  to  the  cut  of  a  dragoon  uniform  than 
was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  a  kingdom.  If  the  French 
army  had  been  commanded  by  a  tailor,  the  King  of  Prussia  would 
certainly  have  gained  the  day  from  his  superior  knowledge  in 
that  art ;  but  as  victories  depend  more  upon  the  skill  of  the  gen- 
eral conunanding  the  troops  than  upon  that  of  the*tailor  who 
makes  the  jacket,  he  failed.  He  cannot  hold  a  conversation  for 
five  minutes.  Not  so  his  wife.  She  was  a  very  clever,  fine  wo- 
man, but  very  unfortunate.'' 

She  was  that  beautiful  Louise,  the  adored  mother  of  the  late 
old  Emperor  William,  whose  quarrel  with  Napoleon  all  the  world 
has  taken  up,  whose  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon  her  son 
was  supposed  conspicuously  to  have  avenged  when  he  overthrew 
the  third  Napoleon  and  marched  into  defeated  Paris  and  captured 
Versailles,  to  be  there  proclaimed  Emperor,  at  the  very  centre  of 
French  "power,  glory,  and  luxury.  Yet  even  in  the  matter  of  the 
beautiful  Louise,  Napoleon  has  much  to  say  for  himself.  He 
eulogized  her.  He  maintained  that  if  the  King  had  brought  her 
at  first  to  Tilsit,  it  would  probably  have  procured  him  better 
terms. 

'*  She  was  elegant,  ingenuous,  and  extremely  well  informed," 
declared  the  man  who  is  reported  to  have  insulted  her.  "  She 
bitterly  lamented  the  war.     *  Oh,'  said  she  to  me,  ^  the  memory 
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of  the  Great  Frederic  led  us  astray.  We  believed  ourselyes  equal 
to  him,  and  we  are  not  I '  Orief  for  the  losses  and  the  humilia- 
tions which  her  husband  and  her  country  sustained  may  have  ac- 
celerated her  death.  But  that  was  not  my  fault.  Why  did  her 
husband  declare  war  against  me  ?  Howeyer^  instead  of  treating 
her  barbarously,  nobody  could  hare  paid  her  more  attention  or 
respect,  or  have  esteemed  her  more,  for  which  I  received  her 
thanks.^' 

In  the  broad  light  of  human  nature,  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  brilliant,  patriotic,  and  ambitious  Queen  died  because  she, 
like  Napoleon,  had  a  soul — it  is  only  literd  truth,  and  not  vul- 
garity to  say — above  buttons;  because  she  saw  genius  and  states- 
manship arrayed  against  her  country,  and  stupidity  and  frivolity 
gambling  it  away,  and  could  by  no  force  of  her  higher  power  pre- 
vent it.  She  was  quite  clever  enough  to  discern  not  only  her 
King's  tailorship,  but  also  that  the  King,  who  was  not  a  tailor, 
discerned  it  too. 

And  for  continuance  of  harsh  fate,  we  are  told  now  that  even 
her  beauty  is  not  her  own  in  this  generation,  and  that  the  lovely 
Bichter  picture,  which  has  made  it  a  household  word  even  to  her 
kin  beyond  sea,  the  gracious,  graceful  woman,  gliding  lightly 
down  the  palace  stairs,  a  velvet  cloak  thrown  over  her  shapely 
shoulders,  ttie  lace  scarf  floating  from  her  lovely  neck,  every  fair, 
fine  feature  aglow  with  sweetness  and  spirit — alas  I  it  is  not 
Queen  Louise  at  all,  but  some  unknown  Berlin  fr&ulein  who  was 
supposed  to  resemble  her  ! 

Is  it  even  possible  that  a  Napoleonic  insight  might 
detract  somewhat  from  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  the  late 
august  Emperor  ?  The  most  imperial  figure  among  contempo- 
rary kings  might  show  us  that,  though  the  son  rightly  inherits 
from  the  mother  and  not  the  father,  the  soul  of  Queen  Louise 
skipped  a  generation,  as  souls  are  much  moved  to  do,  and  reap- 
peiured  in  her  grandson,  leaving- her  son  to  share  only  the  narrower 
limits  of  his  father's  mental  domain.  In  that  diary,  stolen  and 
sore  beset,  but  cannily  fixed  against  fate,  which  has  lately  found 
its  way  out  from  bolts  and  bars,  through  devious  ways,  to  print 
and  publicity,  the  man  of  iron,  the  inflexible  Emperor,  who 
defied  storm  and  stress,  pursued  but  one  aim,  put  back  even 
death,  and  touched  the  heart  of  the  whole  human  world  in  his 
'  '  '  -  solitude  and  sorrow, — ^is  seen  without  his  triple  brass  and 
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oak,  a  weary  old  man,  a  warrior  perforce,  caring  little  for 
empire,  to  whom  the  siege  of  Paris  was  a  bore,  who  wanted  to  be 
amused  and  did  not  see  why  he  should  be  made  to  fight ;  who 
craved  the  theatre,  and  trundled  about  such  a  clutter  of  carriages 
that  the  younger  HohenzoUern  was  fain  to  indulge  in  what  is 
almost  a  sneer. 

But  the  younger  HohenzoUern,  who  faced  the  new  time,  who 
saw  in  the  soul's  large-visioned  way,  who  so  pathetically  and 
confidently  owned  the  future,  yet  never  entered  into  possession, 
the  Queen  Louise's  HohenzoUern,  fell  across  the  threshold  and 
died  beneath  the  lintels  of  his  inheritance. 

The  sun  is  stiU  bright,  and  the  fiowers  of  mid-afternoon  are 
flaunting,  but  the  villagers  put  up  their  knitting,  and  I  am  re- 
minded that  there  is  a  suggestion  of  malaria  in  the  fame  as  weU 
as  in  the  name  of  Malmaison.  So  we  leave  the  great,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  always  sad  ghosts  to  glide  forever,  as  long  as  history  shaU 
last,  through  the  silent  greenery  of  Malmaison,  and  along  the 
pleasant  road  we  go — where  else  than  to  the  pleasant  little  viUage 
of  Reuil,  where  Josephine  sleeps  ? 

Not  so  gloomy  as  the  house  of  her  living  death  is  the  house  of 
her  final  rest.  Through  the  gorgeous  stained  glass  of  the  Village 
church  the  sunshine  streams,  aslant  and  golden,  penetrating 
even  the  dusk  chax)el  where  her  sad  heart  lies  unthrobbing.  A 
weary  weight  of  marble  is  piled  above  it,  cold  and  white,  but  not 
so  cruel  as  the  burden  it  bore  in  life.  Eugene  and  Hortense 
raised  the  marble  to  Josephine,  and  not  far  off,  but  in  a  crypt  below, 
dark  and  dreary,  Ues  her  daughter  and  victim,  the  beautiful  and 
blighted  Hortense — a  victim  all  in  vain. 

'^  She  was  si  bonne,"  says  the  old  woman,  shadow  of  a  shade, 
who  guards  these  dead  and  to  whom,  I  observe,  Hortense  is  a 
dearer  name  than  Josephine.  The  golden  palm  of  Martinique  lies 
upon  the  golden  cloth  above  Hortense's  tomb,  and  a  golden  peUe 
returns  a  ghostly  magnificence  to  the  feeble  candle's  glimmer. 

"  She  was  lovely  even  in  her  coffin,"  sighs  the  old  woman. 
'^  The  folds  of  lace  were  so  soft  and  pretty,  pinned  across  her  beau- 
tiful neck  and  shoulders  I" 

Ah  !  but  there  is  a  spiritual  body. 

"*  Gail  Hamilton. 
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ARE  WOMEN  TO  BLAME! 

BT    REBECCA    HARDING    DAVIS,    ROSE    TERRT    COOMB,     MARION 
HARLAND,   CATHERINE  OWEN,   AND  AMELIA  B.    BARR. 


Is  woman  the  more  to  blame  for  unhappiness  in  marriage? 

Does  any  contributor  to  The  North  American  Review  hope 
to  answer  that  question  finally? 

Why,  Adam  and  Eve  argued  it  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
wretched  married  life — wretched,  because  she  was  sharp  and  am- 
bitious and  he  weak  and  a  glutton.  Who  was  to  blame  for  the 
result  ?  The  dispute  has  been  going  on  ever  since,  in  almost 
every  household,  of  every  age  and  nation.  How  can  any  new 
word  be  said  about  it  ? 

Because,  after  all,  this  partnership  of  marriage  between  the 
man  and  woman  has  always  been  the  same  in  every  time  of  the 
world  and  every  state  of  civilization;  and  the  man  and  woman  are 
the  same  though  their  skins  be  white,  black,  or  yellow;  whether 
they  are  of  royal  blood  or  negroes  in  a  Georgia  rice-field.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  qualities  in  husband  or  wife  bring  happiness  or 
misery  under  a  roof  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to-day  as  in 
that  first  city  which  Cain  built. 

A  prince  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg — rulers  for  six  hundred 
years — ^loved  another  woman  better  than  his  wife  and,  the  other 
day,  put  a  bullet  through  his  brain  to  rid  himself  of  trouble.  The 
same  story  was  told  on  the  same  day  of  a  Dutch  puddler  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  Bible  tells  us  how  Rebekah,  daughter  of  Laban, 
was  tempted  by  jewels  of  gold  and  fine  raiment  to  marry  a  man 
whom  she  had  never  seen  and  did  not  love,  and  how  she  became 
a  tricky,  rapacious  wife,  and  brought  misery  into  his  house ;  and 
each  morning's  newspaper  tells  us  the  story  of  some  lovely  Amer- 
ican girl  who,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  brought  out  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder,  who  became  a  greedy,  false  wife,  and  who  now 
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fumiflhes  entertainment  to  the  public  in  a  hideous  scandal  and 
divorce  case. 

Solomon,  even  among  his  swarm  of  wires,  was  rasped  to  mad- 
ness by  one  brilliant  woman,  whose  tongue  wagged  incessantly  ; 
so  was  Socrates;  so  was  Thomas  Carlyle.  Kind,  genial  Sir 
Walter  carried  through  life  the  weight  of  a  well-meaning,  stolid, 
priggish  wife.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  Byron,  of  Goldsmith 
— it  may  be  true  of  my  reader. 

There  is  no  new  lesson  to  be  preached  on  this  subject.  You 
never  read  a  tragedy  or  comedy  on  the  married  life  of  the  dark 
ages  the  facts  of  which  you  could  not  duplicate  in  the  next 
street. 

It  is  the  same  relation  and  the  same  man  and  woman,  after  all, 
and  the  same  rules  of  life  apply  to  them  always  I 

Oive  to  a  husband  and  wife  some  genuine  love,  a  habit  of  honest 
thinking  and  acting,  a  little  leisure  in  their  lives,  and,  above  all, 
reverence  for  a  Power  higher  than  themselves,  and  there  will  be 
happiness  between  them,  whether  they  live  in  Congo  or  Chicago, 
just  as  there  would  have  been  in  the  days  before  the  flood. 

Whether  this  kind  of  marriage  is  likely  to  grow  out  of  the 
present  conditions  of  our  American  social  life  is  the  question 
which  concerns  us  all  just  now. 

We  are  told  that  it  will  not.  Newspaper  moralists,  clergymen, 
and,  above  all,  English  tourists,  incessantly  bewail  the  degraded 
level  of  domestic  life  among  us.  The  Nation,  they  tell  us,  is 
given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  money,  in  order  to  spend  it  in  vulgar 
display.  Our  young  people  know  nothing  of  love,  the  fierce,  un- 
reasonable, inexplicable  passion  which  has  moved  the  world  since 
time  began.  They  only  covet  horses,  jewelry,  establishments. 
Toung  girls  learn  the  value  of  these  things  when  they  are 
children,  and  are  taught  that  they  must  earn  them  by  marriage. 
They  are  put  in  training  for  a  rich  match,  and  they  know  that 
they  are  in  training.  Hair,  figure,  skin,  voice,  dancing,  French 
accent — all  these  things  are  of  importance  to  the  chances  of  the 
debutante  of  making  a  good  match.  She  is  brought  out  at  last 
like  a  horse  upon  the  course,  with  as  much  ickU  as  is  possible  to 
her  family.  Every  step  she  takes,  every  triumph,  is  recorded  in 
the  vulgar  publicity  of  the  Society  columns  of  the  newspapers. 
If  she  marries  a  rich  man,  she  is  congratulated  in  them  as  having 
made  good  running. 
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Poor  young  fellows,  of  course,  have  no  chance  of  winning 
these  tid-bits  of  humanity ;  they  usually  are  bought  by  rich  old 
men.  Besides,  the  young  men  will  not  marry  unless  they  find 
brides  with  dower  suflScient  to  provide  them  with  luxuries.  After 
marriage,  these  young  people,  hitherto  intent  only  upon  selling 
themselves,  suddenly  discover  that  there  is  such  a  reality  as  love 
— a  force  that  sweeps  down  all  consideration  of  money,  position, 
honor.  Then  follow  scandals,  divorces,  disgrace,  unutterable 
shame. 

These  are  some  of  the  ugly  facts  brought  forward  by  those 
who  believe  that  our  domestic  life  is  as  corrupt  as  are  our  politics, 
and  that  marriage  in  this  country  is  rapidly  becoming  oi)ly  a 
matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  ending  in  wretchedness. 

But  are  they  facts  ? 

These  statements  may  be  measurably  true  of  a  certain  fashion- 
able, vulgar  set  in  our  large  cities,  just  as  they  are  true  of  the 
same  class  in  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin.  If  a  woman  makes 
amusement  and  luxury  the  end  of  life,  she  will  naturally  sacrifice 
everything  else  to  gain  the  rank  or  wealth  which  commands  them. 
Ethel  Newcome  is  sold  here  for  dollars  as  in  England  for  a  title. 
In  these  mercenary  marriages  the  wife  is  more  guilty  than  the 
husband,  because  she  sinks  lower  to  gain  her  end.  Love  and 
personal  honor  usually  coant  for  more  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man. 

Unfortunately  for  our  National  reputation,  the  clergymen  and 
foreign  critics,  who  hold  the  public  ear,  are  most  familiar  with 
fashionable  city  communities,  and  are  apt  to  mistake  the  few 
thousand  men  and  women  who  compose  them  for  the  American 
people.  Outside  of  Society  in  the  great  cities  mercenary  mar- 
riages are  rare.  The  American  per  se^  not  the  dancing  man  of 
Murray  Hill  or  the  Back  Bay,  but  the  Southern  planter,  the 
Western  railway  man,  the  Pennsylvania  tradesman,  seldom 
marries  without  a  hearty,  honest  throb  of  love  in  his  heart.  He 
is,  at  bottom,  too  honest  and  hearty  a  fellow  to  sell  himself.  His 
traits  are  manly.  He  reverences  women.  He  flings  his  money  to 
asylums,  hospitals,  schools,  with  a  large,  free  generosity.  Not  the 
man  surely  to  make  marriage  a  matter  of  barter! 

But  even  in  the  great,  obscure,  unpublished  mass  of  people  to 
whom  he  belongs,  it  is  true  that  the  greed  for  riches,  which  is 
debasing  and  vulgarizing  our  whole  life,  makes  many  marriages 
unhappy  which  at  first  were  based  on  the  purest  affection.    Here, 
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it  seems  to  me,  the  men  are  most  in  fault.  As  soon  as  John  is 
bitten  by  the  madness  for  money^  the  first  thing  he  sacrifices  to 
it  is  the  time  which  he  has  hitherto  given  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. He  rushes  away  to  oflSce  or  shop  from  the  breakfast-table, 
spends  the  day  there,  is  glum  and  silent  at  home,  and  carries  his 
business  into  his  dreams.  A  wife  clings  longer  to  the  romance  of 
love  than  her  husband.  She  does  not  willingly  lose  the  lover  in 
the  man  who  signs  checks  for  her.  Neither  is  it  true  that  many 
unhappy  marriages  are  due  to  the  silly  extravagance  of  wives. 

Extravagance  with  the  majority  of  us  women  is  an  acquired 
taste.  Most  of  us  have  a  positive  relish  for  small  economies,  and 
enjoy  the  dime  which  we  have  saved  more  than  the  dollar  we 
have  to  spend.  It  is  a  little  niggling  virtue,  if  it  be  a  virtue;  but 
American  women  have  it — a  relic  of  the  days  when  their  only 
part  in  the  household  economy  was  to  save. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure,  either,  that  there  are  more  unhf^py 
marriages  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago.  There  are  more 
divorces,  and  divorce-bills  drag  the  secret  unhappiness  to  light. 
I  remember,  in  the  Virginia  town  in  which  I  passed  my  childhood, 
there  was  one  divorcee,  and  so  rare  was  the  legal  severance  of 
marriage  in  those  days,  and  so  abhorrent  to  public  feeling,  that  the 
poor  young  woman  was  regarded  with  horror  as  though  she  had 
been  a  leper.  But  were  there  no  wretched  marriages  among  the 
good  people  who  held  her  at  arms'  length  ?  no  drunken,  brutal 
husbands  ?  no  selfish,  nagging  wives  ?  Nowadays  the  lax  di- 
vorce laws  bring  out  all  these  secret  skeletons  to  dance  in  the 
streets. 

In  our  Western  States,  the  consciousness  that  divorce  is  easily 
possible,  no  doubt,  often  makes  wives  restless  and  insurgent  under 
petty  annoyances.  When  that  is  the  case,  it  is  certainly  the  wo- 
man  who  is  in  fault. 

In  the  South,  where  divorce  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace, 
and  where  religious  feeling  is  more  stringent  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  the  old-fashioned  Domestic  woman  is  still  to 
be  found.  She  is  gentle  ;  she  has  infinite  tact ;  she  hates  a  fuss  ; 
she  knows  the  art  of.  managing  men.  I  think  that  she  is  not 
often  to  blame  if  her  home  is  unhappy. 

In  some  of  the  New-England  States,  where  the  women  out- 
number the  men  six  to  one,  it  is  the  hard,  lean-natured  man  who 
has  the  game  in  his  own  hands.     He  knows  that  when  he  tires  of 
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the  patient,  half -fed  drudge  who  has  slaved  for  him  so  long,  he 
has  bat  to  ''get  a  bill''  and  he  is  free  to  woo  and  marry  again. 
He  is  not  likely  to  kindle  a  heartsome  blaze  upon  the  domestic 
altar  I 

But,  upon  the  whole,  I  believe  that,  owing  to  downright  true 
love,  to  conscience,  and  to  the  sound  sense  and  large  good-humor 
characteristic  of  the  American,  the  vast  majority  of  marriages  in 
this  country  are  happy. 

How  can  we  decide  whether  the  credit  of  this  is  due  to  the 

husband  or  the  wife  ? 

Bebeooa  Habdikg  Davis. 


It  is  a  trite  but  very  true  saying  that  **  it  takes*two  to  make  a 
quarrel/'  And  in  answering  the  question  which  forms  the  title 
of  this  article,  I  desire  to  premise  in  behalf  of  my  sex  that»  if 
women  are  to  blame  for  the  unhappiness  of  marriage,  men  also 
have  their  share  of  that  unpleasant  responsibility.  But  this  is 
not  the  question  of  the  moment ;  it  is  simply  a  caveat ;  and  to  be 
true  to  the  facts  in  the  case  it  must  be  allowed  that  women  are 
often  seriously  and  recklessly  in  fault  when  the  marriage  relation 
is  not  only  unhappy,  but  disgraceful. 

For,  firsts  women  often  marry  from  wrong  and  inexcusable  mo- 
tives, and  this  first  step  in  a  mistaken  direction  leads  them  all 
astray  and  always  downward ;  nor  is  the  descent  easy  or  agreeable. 
I  do  not  hold  to  the  sentimental  and  romantic  notion  that  women 
should  marry  only  from  love,  for  that  capricious  passion  may  fas- 
ten itself,  as  too  often  it  does,  on  an  utterly  unworthy  person,  and 
when  the  brief  illusion  is  over,  the  gay  blossoms  of  imagination 
and  the  fire-lights  of  passion  all  faded,  there  is  left  to  the  dis- 
gusted and  disappointed  woman  only  a  perpetual  and  ghastly 
skeleton,  not  always  in  the  closet.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
woman  should  marry  without  love  :  the  degradation  of  body  and 
soul  implied  in  such  a  relation  not  only  makes  the  bond  a  galling 
chain,  but  alienates  from  the  wife  any  respect  or  admiration  that 
a  husband  should  feel  for  her,  and  rapidly  degrades  her  character 
in  its  integral  nature. 

When  a  woman  marries  for  money,  she  puts  herself  at  once  on 
a  level  with  the  class  of  women  who  are  the  lowest  order  of  hu- 
manity. That  her  sale  of  herself  is  legalized  does  not  alter  its 
real  morale.     She  is  actually  one  of  the  outcasts  of  her  sex  in 
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heart  and  sonl^  however  she  may  try  to  delude  herself  with  a  cer- 
emonial respectability.  To  a  woman  who  takes  this  step  happi- 
ness in  marriage  is  impossible;  neither  affection  nor  respect  can 
live  in  a  venal  atmosphere,  and  when  these  are  wanting  marriage 
becomes  a  dreadfol  imprisonment  for  life.  The  same  rale  obtains 
when  a  woman  marries  for  a  home,  as  that  motive  is  but  a  modi- 
fication of  the  other.  Yet  how  many  women  sell  themselves  in 
both  these  ways,  and  then  wonder  that  they  are  not  happy,  and 
therefore  revile  marriage  I 

Again,  secondly,  women  are  unhappy  in  marriage  because  they 
enter  into  that  condition  with  entirely  mistaken  views  of  their 
relation  and  responsibility  :  petted  and  indulged  at  home,  they 
expect  to  be  equally  indulged  and  petted  by  the  adoring  lover,  who 
in  a  very  brief  time  becomes  the  every-day  husband,  and  expects  his 
wife  to  become,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  **  a  help-meet  unto 
him.''  It  would  be  as  easy  for  an  orchid  to  become  a  cabbage  as 
for  a  gay,  spoiled  girl  to  become  at  once  a  good  housewife  and  an 
unselfish  mother;  and  the  deep  and  bitter  consciousness  of  this  in- 
evitable fact  has  made  many  a  woman  melancholy  and  fretful — 
two  traits  which  peculiarly  exasperate  the  average  man  and  make 
his  home  a  real  desert.  If  our  mothers  would  train  their  daughters 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of  daily  life,  and  instruct  them  in  patience 
and  unselfishness,  instead  of .  so-called  accomplishments,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  asking  if  marriage  is  a  failure. 

Thirdly,  women  make  married  life  unhappy  because  the  aver- 
age woman  is  impatient.  If  things  arise  in  her  young  experience 
which  are  new  and  painful,  she  either  does  battle  with  them  in  an 
ignorant  and  futile  fashion,  or  yields  to  tears  and  despair ;  she 
wants ''  the  mills  of  the  gods ''  to  grind  with  impossible  speed,  and 
resents  the  fact  that  she  must  wait  months  and  years  for  her  grist, 
whatever  it  may  be.  She  cannot  wait  for  tjme  to  allay  the  waves 
that  beat  upon  her,  or  to  calm  the  winds  that  blow  roughly  ;  she 
has  not  the  sense  to  reflect  that  her  position  is  new  and  strange, 
and  only  the  attrition  of  recurrent  days  can  make  such  a  position 
either  easy  or  agreeable ;  she  resents  the  thorns  on  her  roses, 
instead  of  trying  to  blunt  them,  and  in  her  impatient  passion 
pulls  up  roses  and  all.  Two  women  cannot  live  together  without 
patience  on  both  sides ;  much  less  can  a  woman  and  a  man  live 
in  peace  without  this  home  angel  forever  interposing  its  quiet 
voice. 
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Fourthly,  women  are  exacting  both  by  natnre  and  education; 
especially  in  these  latter  days  when  the  whole  aim  of  the  so-called 
'' weaker '^  sex  seems  to  be  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  strength^ 
authority^  and  capacity  of  man.  A  woman  who  desires  to  be  her 
husband's  equal,  not  only  resents  his  natural  place  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  affronts  his  innate  mastery,  but  because  she  is 
really,  after  all,  only  a  woman,  she  also  demands  those  cares  and 
attentions  that  the  feminine  soul  considers  its  right.  No  woman, 
in  spite  of  modem  opinion  and  effort  to  that  end,  can  fill  a  man's 
place  in  the  world  or  at  home.  The  Creator  who  made  them  two 
separate  sorts  has  never  undone  his  work;  and  his  creatures  never 
can  undo  it.  The  primitive  intent  of  marriage  was  not  a  *'  part- 
nership ''  or  a  state  of  *' equality,''  but  a  headship  vested  in  the 
stronger  party  to  the  contract,  under  which  the  weaker  party 
should  receive  affection,  protection,  and  care ;  yielding  due  re- 
spect and  obedience  to  this  Ood-given  authority.  In  such  an 
association  the  woman  found  peace,  security,  and  happiness ;  and 
the  man  was  blessed  in  a  home  where  he  was  king  and  priest, 
loved  and  obeyed.  Here  children  were  welcomed  and  nurtured 
into  goodly  manhood  and  womanhood  ;  there  was  order  in  these 
families ;  obedience  instead  of  emancipation ;  calm  instead  of 
tumult ;  respect  in  place  of  revolt  and  impertinence. 

While  a  woman  exacts  from  her  husband  every  attention  and 
care  and  caress  that  she  considers  her  due,  while  she  wants 
everything  in  life  to  yield  to  her  capricioas  humor,  she  cannot 
expect  that  he  will  be  contented  with  her  demands,  or  happy 
either  in  giving  or  refusing.  Nor  if  she  exacts  from  him  the 
treatment  due  to  another  man,  arrogates  to  herself  the  position  of 
a  mere  business  partner,  and  an  eqpal  in  every  point,  will  she  be 
able  to  find  happiness  in  so  unnatural  an  attitude.  Either  mode 
of  exaction  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  beautiful  rest  and  shelter 
of  a  real  home,  a  true  marriage. 

Fifthly,  women  are  inconsiderate.  They  are  not  constitution- 
ally as  selfish  as  men,  but  they  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  men,  and  judge  them  by  their  o\vn  standard,  perhaps 
never  in  a  life-time  discovering  that  men  are  ruled  by  other  laws 
and  motives  than  those  which  govern  women. 

That  a  woman  should  be  unpunctual,  extravagant,  given  to 
gossip,  seems  to  her  a  small  matter;  but  to  most  men  punctuality 
is  a  necessity  of  existence;  to  be  late  at  their  place  of  business. 
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at  an  appointment,  a  railway  train,  a  steamer,  deranges  their 
whole  scheme  of  life  for  the  time,  and  the  disregard  of  woman 
for  this  one  thing  is  often  the  beginning  of  discomfort  in  the 
home.  Nor  can  a  man's  respect  or  affection  last  long  for  a  wife 
who  lavishly  squanders  the  money  he  works  hard  to  acquire;  it 
has  a  value  in  his  eyes  that  is  the  natural  result  of  his  labor  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  he  cannot  have  patience  with  the  reckless  hand  that 
scatters  without  a  thought,  for  purposes  of  vanity  or  pleasure,  the 
golden  grains  he  has  gathered  one  at  a  time.  A  milliner's  or 
dressmaker's  bill  is  too  apt  to  be  the  tiny  seed  from  which  springs 
a  perennial  thistle  by  the  threshold  of  home.  Nor  is  it  conducive 
to  family  happiness  to  have  the  conversation  in  those  hours  when 
there  is  any  time  for  family  intercourse,  devoted  to  the  faults  and 
follies  of  mutual  friends;  the  ^'unruly  member"  has  kindled 
many  a  fire  that  has  eaten  away  ''  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends." 

Lastly f  women  are  almost  always  jealous.  It  seems  well-nigh 
impossible  for  the  average  woman  to  believe  that  her  husband 
can  admire  another  woman  without  being  faithless,  at  least  in 
heart,  to  his  wife.  Nor  does  she  stop  here.  I  have  known 
women  acridly  jealous  of  their  husbands'  affection  for  their  own 
relatives.  I  have  known  instances  where  a  wife  was  deeply  in- 
censed because  her  husband  was  devoted  to  his  invalid  father, 
though  not  at  all  to  her  real  neglect.  Mothers  are  sometimes 
jealous  of  their  own  children;  though  more  frequently  they  neg- 
lect the  father  of  a  child  openly  and  persistently  for  the  child 
itself,  and  seem  to  have  no  longer  any  affection  for  the  other 
parent,  so  deeply  are  they  absorbed  in  their  mutual  offspring. 
Jealousy  is  a  trait  that  has  a  reciprocal  influence;  a  jealous  woman  is 
''cruel  as  the  grave";  she  can  neither  awaken  nor  retain  affection, 
and  the  man  of  whom  she  is  jealous  considers  his  own  unhappiness 
and  her  suspicions  ample  excuse  for  indulging  in  the  very  aberra- 
tions of  which  he  is  suspected. 

Let  women  give  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  their  womanly 
virtues;  become  patient,  considerate,  submissive,  and  gentle; 
cease  to  be  exacting,  extravagant,  and  jealous ;  let  them  consider 
that  marriage  is  a  condition  that  can  be  made  blessed  or  cursed 
according  to  their  use  of  it,  and  give  their  whole  hearts  to  ren- 
dering it  what  it  should  be  ;  let  them  take  counsel  of  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above — ^for  no  relation  in  life  has  more  explicit 
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direction  giv«&  lor  its  guidance  in  Holy  Scripture — and  act  in 
this  supreme  and  lasting  position  as  Christian  women  should  ; — 
and  marriage  would  cease  to  be  a  failure  ;  no  longer  be  shunned 
and  sneered  at ;  and  that  primal  and  sacred  fiat  of  the  Creator 
would  be  fulfilled — "And  the  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that 
man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  a  help-meet  for  him/' 

BosB  Tbbby  Cookb. 


The  whole  system  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  as  it 
exists  in  this  country,  is  founded  upon  a  blunder.  But  for  the 
sturdy  comer-stone  of  reciprocal  afFection,  absolute  ruin  must 
have  overtaken  it  long  ago,  as  the  natural  result  of  a  compact 
entered  into  under  false  pretences. 

From  the  time  the  baby-girl  is  *'fie-fied*'  into  unnatural 
shame  if  she  offers  her  lips  to  her  boy-sweetheart,  until  the  fate- 
ful hour  in  which  the  blushing  maiden  is  over-persuaded  into  set- 
ting the  wedding-day,  women  are,  notwithstanding  all  this  coy 
show  of  bashful  unwillingness,  trained  into  tHe  idea  that  their 
lives  would  be  awry  and  unfinished  without  marriage.  The  con- 
ventional farce  deceives  nobody — ^least  of  all  herself  and  lover; 
yet  it  is  religiously  played  out  in  the  sight  of  a  knowing  and 
grinning  public. 

I  was  once  at  a  very  amateur  Jarley  wax-works  show,  when 
the  exhibitor  achieved  the  solitary  hit  of  the  evening  by  reversing 
the  positions  of  the  "  Beautiful  Maiden  pursued  by  the  Indian  " 
at  the  terminus  of  their  track,  announcing  gravely  the  title  of 
the  group,  as  she  set  them  again  in  motion. 

The  change  of  relative  attitudes  effected  by  matrimony  is  as 
sudden  and  thorough,  and,  but  for  the  pity  of  it,  would  be  as 
laughable.  The  beautiful  maiden,  hunted  for  her  heart,  files, 
plaining  as  dramatically,  if  not  as  frantically,  as  when  her  scalp 
is  the  pursuer's  object.  The  more  reluctant  in  seeming,  the 
richer  the  prize.  From  the  instant  of  introduction  to  that  of 
departure  upon  the  bridal  tour,  the  character  of  the  chase  remains 
unaltered.  Should  the  girl  avow  frankly,  when  her  wooer  solicits 
her  to  marry  him,  that  she  had  already  divined  his  intentions  and 
would  have  broken  her  heart  had  he  not  come  to  the  point,  he 
would  be  shocked  and  chilled.  Even  after  betrothal,  the  mascu- 
line lover  maintains  the  initiative,  submits  to  his  fair  one's  caprices. 
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tempers^  doubts,  and  jealousies  with  the  docile  devotion  of  a 
whipped  spaniel,  and  does  his  best  to  confirm  her  belief  in  her 
divinity-ship  and  his  serfdom.  If  the  feigned  flight  of  modem 
Daphnes  were  to  end  as  did  hers  of  old,  the  laurels  nodding  across 
our  by-ways  and  highways  would  outdo  Pope's  quincunx  grore. 

With  the  preconcerted  wheel  of  the  bridal  procession  from  the 
sacrificial  altar  begins  the  new  order  of  things.  The  alert  obse- 
quiousness of  the  bridegroom  slips  from  him  like  the  calyculate 
sheath  of  an  opening  flower.. 

He  is  the  Husband  I 

Courtship  was  the  porch  ;  Marriage  is  the  house,  and  he  is  in 
possession.  Wooing  was  the  caracoling  and  prancing,  the 
trial  spurt  in  front  of  the  grand  stand  before  the  business  of  the 
race  began.     The  steady  running  is  altogether  another  matter. 

Without  conceding  the  "growing  frequency  of  unhappy  mar- 
riages," which  is,  I  believe,  the  predicate  of  this  symposium,  one 
who  knows  women  cannot  but  admit  that,  where  the  cause  of 
wedded  wretchedness  is  i\ot  vice  or  inconsistency  or  violent  tem- 
per, the  wife  is  of tener  than  not  in  fault,  and  mainly  by  reason  of 
the  false  views  and  practice  just  indicated. 

A  long  course  of  petting  and  flattery  has  fastened  two  ideas  in 
the  girrs  mind.  She  is  an  angel  who  is  always  right.  Her  lover 
is  a  vassal  who  acknowledges  her  infallibility.  In  all  their  talk 
of  marriage  not  a  hint  escapes  his  lips  that  change  can  befall 
their  dream.  What  would  seem  to  be  prosaic  calculation  as  to 
future  ways  and  possible  means  is  idyllic  to  the  pair.  It  should 
have  been  Colonel  Sellers,  if  it  was  not,  who  tied  green  goggles 
upon  his  horse's  eyes  and  fed  him  with  jute  for  hay.  Seen  through 
our  betrothed  maiden's  rose-colored  glasses,  expense-books  and 
bills  read  like  a  promise  of  Eden  and  bread-fruit  trees.  While 
she  lives  for  Oalahad,  and  Oalahad  for  her — and  her  only — ^baked 
beans  are  choicer  fare  than  vol-au-vent,  and  calico  will  have  the 
froufrou  of  silk. 

A  dozen  sentences  make  her  Mrs.  Oalahad,  and,  presto  !  her 
lord  and  owner  begins  to  think  and  talk  of  and  live  for  a  great 
many  things  besides  herself  and  their  mutual  adoration.  To 
idealize  is  natural  to  her.  It  is  an  acquired  trick — seldom  a  taste 
— ^with  him.  She  keeps  on  doing  it,  and  he  lets  lapse  the  un- 
familiar exercise  with  despatch,  if  not  with  neatness.  Now  that 
the  cut-and-pressed  dogmas  of  managing  mammas  and  pessimis- 
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tic  prudes  no  longer  forbid  her  to  reveal  her  affection  in  stintless 
terms,  Ghtlahad  listens  philosophically.  He  values — ^in  reason — 
the  love-words  and  caresses  for  which  he  once  sued  on  bended 
knee,  but  he  is  not  grateful  for  what  is  now  wifely  duty.  At 
heart  she  may  be  tenfold  dearer  than  was  the  affianced  bride. 
She  ought  to  know  that  without  protestations  from  him. 

In  fine,  Galahad's  creed,  that  courtship  and  wedlock  are  dif- 
ferent states,  is  not  that  of  his  wife.  This  misunderstanding  is 
the  key  to  the  series  of  disagreeable  surprises  which  succeed  the 
wedding-day,  increasing  and  strengthening  until  the  whilom 
lovers  are  hopelessly  estranged.  Oalahad  enjoyed  courting  while 
it  was  in  season.  The  thought  of  masquerading  in  the  lover's 
r61e  when  the  twain  have  been  made  one  is  preposterous.  Bread 
and  butter  are  to  be  made,  rents  paid,  and  something  put  by  for 
his  wife,  should  "  anything  happen  to  him.'*  That  "  anything** 
has  new  dreads  for  him  in  view  of  the  hostage  he  has  given  to 
fortune. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  disloyal  to  my  sex,  I  must  say,  being 
under  bonds  to  "  deal  as  frwikly  as  possible  with  the  subject,*' 
that  Oalahad  is  nearer  right  than  his  sighful  spouse  who  bewails 
her  disillusion  in  ivy-bush  and  on  house-top.  Life  is  not  all 
green  lanes,  screened  from  profane  eyes  by  blossoming  hedge- 
rows, with  sympathetic  Cynthia  overhead,  nightingales  in  the 
thickets,  and  clover-scent  in  the  air.  Twelve  out  of  the  fourteen 
waking  hours  of  a  majority  of  married  people  are  spent  in  plodding 
along 

"  The  leyel  stretohefl,  white  with  dust," 

of  the  world's  general  high-road.  The  sun  scorches,  the  dust 
chokes,  and  the  rattle  and  rush  of  every-day  life  deafen  and  daze 
the  laborers  for  love's  sweet  sake. 

We  seniors  help  on  Our  Maiden's  delusion  by  euphoniously 
senseless  twaddle  of  '^  joining  hands  for  the  minuet  of  life,*'  and 
like  figures,  when,  in  our  middle-aged  wisdom,  we  know  marriage 
to  be  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  exaggeration  of  sentiment  (still  following  the  line  of 
wrong  reasoning)  that  leads  the  young  wife  to  exact  the  eager 
assiduities  of  the  suitor  from  the  married  man,  drives  her  fast 
and  hard  through  the  gates  and  grounds  of  Doubting  Castle  into 
the  very  presence  of  Oiant  Despair.  She  has  lost  her  Oalahad's 
love,  or  it  was  a  pretence  from  the  first ;  he  is  indifferent  to  her 
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person ;  careless  of  her  wishes ;  he  gmdges  her  the  clothes  she 
wears,  the  bread  she  eats.  She  remembers  the  home  of  her  girl- 
hood, as  a  starving  exile  the  land  of  his  nativity  ;  the  imagina- 
tion that  lured  her  into  marriage  intensifies  the  unhappiness  of 
the  irrevocable  estate.  She  believes  that  her  prattle  bores  the 
man  who  used  never  to  be  grave  in  her  presence ;  her  tears  and 
poutings  annoy  him  ;  or  his  imperturbable  mien  incenses  her  to 
the  attempt  to  make  him  feel  something  of  what  she  suffers.  His 
talk  of  profit,  risks,  and  investments  is  intolerable.  He  has  no 
right  to  bring  sordid  things  into  the  kingdom  over  which  she 
rules.  More  women  are  jealous  of  their  husband's  interest  in 
business  hobbies,  and  of  their  business  associates,  than  of  other 
women. 

In  all  this  they  are  much — I  dare  venture  to  say  more  to 
blame  than  men,  but  Oalahad  is  not  quite  guiltless.  He  has  ex- 
cited expectations  he  does  not  mean  to  gratify.  It  is  possible  to 
be  rational  and  truthful  even  in  a  love-suit ;  to  be  sober,  yet  ro- 
mantic. To  himself,  Oalahad — consciously  or  unconsciously — 
discounts  his  own  passionate  vows,  yet  demands  implicit  credence 
from  the  object  of  them.  He  should  be  man  enough,  and  brave 
enough,  not  to  begin  an  education  in  wifehood  by  making  a  holi- 
day toy  of  the  girl  he  loves.  The  woman  with  whom  he  must 
always  play  the  tender  gallant,  feeding  her  vanity  into,  abnormal 
proportions ;  the  woman  whose  appreciation  of  the  values  of  life 
is  such  that  she  is  willing  to  make  his  heaviest  care  the  solicitude 
lest  she  should  touch  her  delicate  foot  against  a  stone, — ^is  not 
the  stuff  of  which  true  yoke-fellows  are  compounded. 

Courtship  is  play;  marriage  is  work.  The  sooner  women  rec- 
ognize the  truth  of  the  definitions,  and  act  upon  them,  the  sooner 
will  the  reproach  be  lifted  from  the  honorable  state  and  condi- 
tion in  which  the  truest  and  purest  happiness  possible  in  our 
sin-warped  world  is  to  be  found — or  mcule. 

Mabiok  Hablaxd. 


Thebe  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  unhappy  marriages  are 
on  the  increase.  It  is  very  uncertain  whether  this  is  a  truth  or 
only  an  appearance. 

Time  was  when  a  woman  shrank  from  the  disgrace  of  separa- 
tion from  her  husband,  and  would  bear  anything  rather  than  re- 
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Teal  her  domestic  woes.  A  divorce  was  something  hardly  to  be 
spoken  of  as  possible. 

Nowadays  all  that  is  changed.  Separations  and  diyorces  are 
familiar  to  us,  and  the  faults  which  our  mothers  would  have 
looked  upon  as  disagreeable,  but  for  which  there  was  no  remedy 
but  endurance  (and  among  the  wiser  ones,  perhaps,  the  endurance 
was  silent),  now  have  a  remedy.  The  old  adage,  ^'  What  can't  be 
cured  must  be  endured, '^  was  most  likely  much  of  tener  on  unhappy 
wedded  lips  than  now.  And  it  is  surprising  how  far  the  sense 
that  a  thing  '^  can't  b^  cured'*  goes  to  make  it  bearable. 

But  in  these  days^  the  feeling  which  made  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion so  distasteful  that  both  men  and  women  ayoided  thinking  of 
it  as  a  possible  solution  of  their  troubles,  seems  to  be  dying  out. 
Not,  perhaps,  with  the  ilite  of  human  nature,  but  with  the  av- 
erage man  or  woman,  who  may  be  quite  willing  to  believe  that 
what  is  done  under  the  sanction  of  the  law  cannot  be,  after  all, 
very  wrong.  Old-fashioned  prejudices  are  giving  way  in  so 
many  things  to  modem  ideas, — why  not  in  regard  to  matrimonial 
difficulties  ?  Dalliance  with  any  thought,  however  alien  to  our 
principles,  insensibly  begets  a  feeling  of  tolerance  for  it;  and  so 
we  will  suppose  that  women  married  to  uncongenial  husbands, 
familiarized,  by  the  number  of  cases  they  hear  of,  with  the  thought 
that  they  are  not  compelled  to  live  a  life  of  endurance,  gradually 
accept  separation  as  a  remedy  in  their  own  case. 

Thus  it  seems  probable  that  we  hear  nowadays  of  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  conjugal  troubles  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago, 
not  because  there  are  more  unhappy  marriages,  but  because  they 
are  not  hidden  by  the  dignified  reticence  that  formerly  hedged 
about  the  family  life. 

However,  the  question  is  not.  Are  there  more  unhappy  mar- 
riages to-day  than  formerly,  but.  Who  is  to  blame  for  those  there 
are — the  husband  or  the  wife  ? 

Glib  generalizers,  who  observe  superficially,  may  say:  "  Oh,  the 
husband,  who  expects  a  wife  to  render  him  comfortable  whether 
he  can  give  her  the  means  to  do  it  or  not,  who  leaves  her  with- 
out recreation  or  amusement,  and  thinks  himself  a  good  husband 
if  he  remains  at  home  the  better  part  of  his  evenings." 

Or,  from  another  point  of  view,  it  is  the  ignorance,  and  care- 
lessness, and  selfishness  of  wives,  who  take  with  both  hands  and 
give  nothing  in  return  in  the  way  of  home  comfort  beyond  what 
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the  servants^  ill-directed  and  left  to  themselyes,  may  please  to  do. 
If  dinner  is  not  ready  or  is  uneatable,  it  is  that  '*  wretched  Jane/' 
and  madame  thinks  only  of  her  clothes  and  her  social  life. 

Both  of  these  yiews  have  truth  in  them,  but  they  apply  only 
to  the  more  frivolous  men  and  women. 

What  shall  we  say  of  those  cases  where  a  couple  enter  on  mar- 
ried life  with  the  most  earnest  resolutions  that  it  shall  be  in  their 
case  a  beautiful  experience;  where  both  man  and  woman  are 
ardently  devoted  to  each  other,  and  both  deeply  conscious  of  their 
responsibility  for  each  other's  happiness ;  who  enter  on  their 
new  life  with  such  beautiful  aspirations  that  cynics  laugh  and 
shrug,  if  by  any  chance  they  hear  of  them  ? 

When  in  two  or  three  years  all  this  fair  prospect  is  blighted, 
what  can  be  said  ?  The  cynics  are  justified,  and  when  a  sad 
woman  seeks  relief  from  a  tie  she  entered  upon  with  such  solemn 
sense  of  duty,  who  but  the  husband  can  be  to  blame  ? 

But  those  who  have  listened  to  young  wives' grief s,  and,  even  if  ' 
they  have  not  gone  through  the  agony  themselves,  have  watched 
the  little  drama  in  sadness,  knowing  whither  it  tended  and,  without 
some  powerful  intervention  of  Providence,  how  certain  the 
tragedy  was — these,  alas !  would  say  human  nature  is  to  blame 
more  than  man  or  woman.  Latter-day  philosophy  would  say  edu- 
cation, in  place  of  human  nature;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  an 
observation  of  bird  and  animal  life  would  show  that  human  na- 
ture is  animal  nature,  and  education  in  this  case  has  not  much  to 
do  with  it ;  instinct  everything. 

From  the  nature  of  men  and  women  it  so  happens  very  few 
love  marriages  are  not  a  disappointment  more  or  less  keen  to  the 
woman.  In  the  few  cases  where  there  is  actually  no  disappoint- 
ment, there  is  either  an  unusual  development  of  common-sense, — 
yet  it  is  cruel  to  say  common-sense,  when  some  of  the  most  sen- 
sible of  women  suffer  most ;  but  at  all  events  a  strength  of  char- 
acter not  often  found,— or  in  the  man  a  rare  vocation  for  a  husband. 

It  is  often  said  that  those  couples  who  marry  without  any 
pretence  to  being  deeply  in  love,  but  merely  from  friendship  or 
.convenience,  provided  they  respect  each  other,  are  generally 
happier  than  those  who  marry  for  love,  and  this  because  so  much 
less  was  promised,  so  much  less  expected,  that  the  thought  is  never 
forced  on  these  brides  that  they  are  less  to  the  husband  than  they 
were  to  the  lover. 
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This  is  where  much  of  the  trouble  lies,  as  many  a  mother  and 
sister  who  have  listened  to  tearful  revelations  can  testify. 

Until  they  are  married,  the  man  woos  persistently,  ardently;  he 
sets  the  woman  on  a  pedestal  and  may  be  said  to  worship  her  ; 
her  very  faults  are  yirtnes  in  his  eyes;  and  the  woman,  however 
well  she  may  know  that  he  overestimates  her  and  earnestly  strives 
to  make  him  see  her  as  she  is,  yet  is  unspeakably  happy  in 
being  so  beloved ;  and  if  she  is  an  affectionate,  loving  woman, 
she  resolves  that,  imperfect  as  she  is,  he  shall  never  have  reason  to 
love  her  less.  Her  love  is  all  pent  up  ;  the  expression  of  endear- 
ment is  almost  impossible  to  some  timid  girl  natures.  She  re- 
serves it  all  for  the  future.  When  they  are  married,  her  husband 
shall  know  the  depth  of  her  love. 

Who  shall  say  with  what  sacred  aspirations,  what  mental 
vows  that  nothing  shall  come  in  the  way  of  their  love,  the 
majority  of  women  go  to  the  altar?  (I  am  almost  sure  I  am  right 
in  sajring  the  majority.)  Nor  are  men  behind  in  their  hearty 
determination  to  be  good  husbands,  and  love  and  cherish  the 
women  they  have  chosen  from  all  others  to  go  through  life  with 
them. 

Just  as  true  and  sincere  are  these  masculine  resolutions,  though 
they  may  be  conceived  without  the  fervid  premeditation  of  the 
woman.  With  him  it  is  a  natural  sequence;  with  her  it  is  not 
only  a  natural  result,  but  is  to  be  increased  by  the  earnest  culti- 
vation of  every  virtue  calculated  to  make  his  happiness. 

For  months,  or  a  year  or  two,  after  the  marriage  the  wife  is 
ideally  happy ;  her  husband  is  as  fond  and  caressing  as  before 
their  marriage,  and  now  she  dares  to  express  her  affection.  Life 
is  very  beautiful,  but  gradually  comes  trouble.  The  husband  be- 
comes more  absorbed  in  business,  less  caressing,  not  less  loving  ; 
but  a  woman's  nature  longs  for  caresses ;  she  doubts  the  love 
without  its  expression,  and  although  she  will  recall  all  she  has 
heard  of  others  and  how  this  thing  happens  to  every  wife,  her 
craving  heart  will  not  be  satisfied ;  she  calls  up  all  her  common- 
sense  in  vain.  Unfortunately  she  can  rarely  hide  her  suffering  ; 
she  allows  reproaches,  loving  ones,  perhaps,  to  mar  the  harmony 
of  her  intercourse  with  her  husband.  At  first  he  reassures  her, 
tells  how  dear  she  is,  that  his  love  is  deeper  than  eyer ;  possibly 
he  will  say  his  manner  has  not  altered,  and  be  unaware  that 
it  has   done    so.      Sure   of   his   own   love  and  sincerity,  he 
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may  laugh  the  matter  off,  or  he  may  remember  some 
of  the  omitted  attentions  and  caresses  for  a  few  days,  and 
happiness  once  more  reigns.  But  in  nearly  !tll  cases  the 
husband  wearies.  He  cannot,  nor  can  his  wife's  tender  re- 
monstrance make  him,  see  that  he  has  completely  dropped  the 
means  by  which  he  won  her.  The  silent  love  and  care-tak- 
ing which  he  feels  ought  to  suffice  any  reasonable  woman,  are 
very  different  from  the  incessant  proofs  of  devotion  with  which 
he  won  her  love,  when  every  wish  and  whim  were  to  be  gratified 
at  any  cost,  and  he  comes  to  think  her  unreasonable.  Sometimes 
she  is ;  and  exacting  also,  but  only  from  her  great  love  ;  and  her 
woman's  nature  is  to  blame — not  the  special  woman. 

Other  women  who  have  learned  the  lesson  and  settled  down  to 
accept  the  facts  can  see  her  folly,  and,  strange  to  say,  seldom 
sympathize  with  her.  If,  happily,  now  a  little  stranger  appears, 
all  usually  goes  well ;  the  yearning  heart  which  craves  to  bestow 
as  well  as  receive  caresses  has  now  something  on  which  to  lavish 
fondness.  Otherwise,  too  often  the  couple  drift  into  unhappy 
life ;  to  provoke  her  husband  into  more  active  appreciation,  the 
wife  starts  some  mild  flirtation,  perhaps,  and  is  confirmed  in  her 
idea  of  his  growing  indifference  by  the  impossibility  of  making 
him  jealous. 

What  the  outcome  shall  be  depends  much  on  the  man.  If  he  is 
patient,  tender,  and  slow  to  anger,  time  may  bring  content ;  but 
too  often  he  becomes  angry  ;  he  wearies  of  what  he  considers  non- 
appreciation,  and  the  end  is  separation. 

I  have  purposely  left  untouched  the  many  other  causes  of 
marital  trouble,  because  this  one,  for  which  no  one  seems  greatly 
to  blame,  seems  to  an  observer  to  overshadow  all  others  and  to  open 
the  door  to  every  trouble. 

Much  is  said  at  present  about  bad  housekeeping,  extravagance 
in  dress,  and  inordinate  social  ambition  as  causes  of  domestic  un- 
happiness ;  but  in  the  writer's  experience,  men  accept  all  these 
faults  with  infinite  amiability;  and  in  almost  every  case  where  the 
fault  is  obviously  on  the  man's  side,  and  the  wife  neglected  and 
unappreciated,  she  is  unselfish  and  good  beyond  the  average  of 
wives. 

I  see  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  while  man's  nature 
and  woman's  are  just  what  they  are. 

Oathebike  Owen. 
VOL,  OXLTin.— KO.  390.  41 
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A  8TABTLINO  question  has  been  asked  of  men  and  women — "  Is 
marriage  a  failure  V* — and  thousands  have  answered  it  as  experience, 
prejudice^  or  ignorance  led  them.  But  while  some  were  crying 
one  thing  and  some  another,  the  inexorable  statistics  of  diyorce 
put  the  question  of  failure — ^as  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned— ^beyond  argument.  For  they  proye  that  during  the  last 
nineteen  years  the  number  of  divorces  has  increased  twice  as  fast 
as  the  number  of  marriages;  and  that  in  such  States  as  Maine  and 
Vermont  the  tie  meant  to  endure  **  until  death  part/'  is  prema- 
turely broken  once  out  of  every  eight  times  in  the  divorce  court. 

Who  are  to  blame — men  or  women  ?  If  the  question  was  a 
commercial  or  a  political  one,  women  would  naturally  turn  ju- 
dicial eyes  upon  m^n.  But  it  is  essentially  domestic.  The  failure 
has  been  wrought  within  homes  over  which  women  preside; 
the  treasure  lost  is  that  priceless  affection  of  which  they  are  the 
object  and  centre.  And  the  world  as  instinctively  blames 
women  in  the  divorce  court  as  it  blames  men  in  the  bankruptcy 
court. 

Speaking  broadly,  women  are  to  blame.  The  flattery  and  ex- 
aggerated attentions  of  courtship  have  on  many  an  evil  influence, 
and  when  they  find  that  marriage  is  not  a  lasting  picnic,  they  feel 
shorn  of  half  their  glory,  and  more  than  half  their  dues.  They 
are  not  willing  that  passion  should  subside  into  that  nobler  ten- 
derness which  springs  from  a  man's  best  nature.  They  have  a 
''good  cry"  over  the  dropping  of  some  silly  nickname.  They  want 
constant  assurances  of  affection,  and  their  husbands  walk  on  egg- 
shells, terrified  to  wound  feelings  which  take  nothing  on  trust. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  many  miserable  marriages,  for  a  woman 
must  become  a  ''bore"  who  persistently  refuses  to  believe  in  the 
love  of  her  husband  unless  he  is  continually  asserting  it.  Such 
wives  are  dead- weights  on  men.  Though  they  be  struggling  for 
existence  or  fighting  bankruptcy,  they  have  them  to  carry  on 
their  shoulders,  their  whims  to  consider,  their  trivialities  to 
respond  to.     So  endurance  fails  and  love  dies  of  superflux. 

But  if  weak,  gushing  wives  have  much  to  answer  for,  perhaps 
superior  ones  have  more.  Who  does  not  know  these  perfect 
women,  cold  and  proper  as  a  well-dressed  tulip  ?  Their  own 
temperament  being  generally  languid  and  phlegmatic,  the  burn- 
ing passions  which  send  impulsive  men  into  danger  and  sin  are 
Me  tp  them ;  and  t^  they  have  np  qon^titutipniJ  tpn- 
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dency  either  to  speculation  or  carnality^  they  wonder  how  men 
can  commercially  fail  or  morally  fall.  As  a  general  thing,  weak, 
sanguine  men  marry  strong  women, — human  afhdrs  have  this 
manrellous  inclination  to  re-adjust  the  balance, — ^but  it  is  a  mis- 
take. Wives  of  this  kind  can  look  with  untroubled  eyes  into  the 
quivering  face  of  a  man  confessing  his  fault,  and  calmly  remind 
him  that  "sorrow  cannot  undo  evil.'* 

Babbling  women,  who,  like  Antigone,  are  perpetually  calling 
heaven  to  witness  ''what  deeds  they  suffer  and  at  what  men's 
hands,''  are  apt  finally  to  go  into  the  divorce  courts  with  their 
complaints.  They  have  no  conjugal  reticence;  they  throw  wide 
their  Bluebeard  chamber  and  invite  all  their  acquaintances  to 
come  in  and  see  it.  And  the  social  sympathy  they  get  is  but  civil 
tolerance,  quickly  passing  into  impatience  and  disgust;  for  whether 
a  woman  be  right  or  wrong  the  world  has  not  time  to  stop  and 
inquire.  It  only  feels  that  her  example  is  debasing  and  her  influ- 
ence noxious,  and  it  makes  her  suffer  a  dispassionate  and  perfectly 
just  ostracism.  For  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  girl  marries  in  igno- 
rance of  her  husband's  true  character  ;  only  she  extenuates  in  a 
lover  what  she  will  not  tolerate  in  a  husband.  She  knew  that  he 
had  a  bad  temper,  or  a  disposition  to  drink,  and  she  "  risked '' 
him  with  her  eyes  open  for  the  transient  iclat  of  a  wedding 
ceremony,  or  to  excite  the  envy  of  her  acquaintances,  or  because 
she  feared  the  stigma  of  old-maidism.  For  if  she  had  married 
him  because  she  loved  him,  then  conjugal  honor  would  have 
taught  her  conjugal  reticence  and  conjugal  patience,  even  unto  the 
end. 

Equally  destructive  of  married  happiness  is  the  woman  who 
offends  not  in  speech,  but  in  discouraging  silences.  She  listens 
to  all  her  husband's  plans  with  that  silent  protest  in  her  eyes 
which  says  plainly  that  she  has  no  faith  either  in  them  or  in  him, 
and  so  takes  every  particle  of  ambition  and  hope  out  of  his  life. 
When  he  was  her  lover,  she  praised  his  singing  and  laughed  at  his 
jokes;  now  that  heis  her  husband,  she  freezingly  endures  the  one, 
and  in  pitiless  silence  listens  to  the  other.  She  does  not  scold, 
but  there  is  something  infinitely  more  subduing  in  the  patient 
closing  of  her  lips  and  in  the  calm,  deprecatory  air  which  says: 
"  I  do  not  answer  you,  but  I  know  I  am  right."  This  kind  of 
wife  often  assumes  another  mood  that  is  quite  aggravating,  when, 
out  of  sheer  obstinacy,  she  pretends  "  not  to  understand." 
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Wires  ignorant  of  the  high  moral  duty  of  domestic  serrice  are 
great  misery-makers,  and  are  aoooantable  for  a  large  proportion 
of  matrimonial  failures.  The  days  when  men  stuck  to  their  roast 
and  boiled  as  firmly  as  their  creed  are  past.  We  now  under- 
stand that  food  is  the  nerve  of  our  social  affections;  and  that  the 
fervid  life  we  lead  demands  food  which  can  be  assimilated  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  vital  force.  There  is  an  acute  domestic 
disorder  called  *^  the  temper  disease/^  and  a  wonderful  sympathy 
exists  between  this  disease  and  the  dining-table.  '^  Much  wis- 
dom in  olives/'  said  Sancho  Panza.  "  Soup  and  fish  explain  half 
the  emotions  of  life,^  said  Sydney  Smith  ;  and  certainly  upon  the 
quality  of  our  food  depends  the  quality  of  our  nerves,  blood,  tis- 
sues, and  muscles.  If  these  are  ill-conditioned,  the  bent  of  tem- 
per, th^  force  of  will,  the  reach  of  thought,  the  power  of  judg- 
ment and  of  control,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  suffer.  So,  then, 
the  successes  of  any  life  are  as  much  commissariat  victories  as 
moral  and  mental  ones,  and  wives  who  do  not  take  care  of  their 
husband's  digestion — ^who  think  the  stock  jar  and  stew-pan  be- 
neath their  notice — these  invite  failure  of  every  kind ;  and  de- 
serve it. 

Jealousy  takes  many  women  into  the  divorce  court,  and  most 
of  them  provoke  the  very  ill  they  fall  to  by  their  moody  sus- 
picions. Men  may  surrender  a  purse  for  a  cocked  pistol,  but  this 
method  never  yet  extorted  a  heart.  The  best  love,  like  the  best 
wine,  flows  without  pressing ;  but  this  axiom  of  married  life  jeal- 
ous women  ignore,  and  so  passionately  assist  the  consummation 
of  matrimonial  failure.  Wives  whose  craze  is  for  notoriety  and 
excitement,  creatures  of  headachy  mornings,  of  afternoons  frit- 
tered on  gossip  or  shopping,  and  nights  whirled  away  in  hot 
rooms,  weary  out  very  quickly  the  love  of  any  sensible  man.  So 
also  do  those  wives  who  have  what  they  call  '*  advanced ''  ideas — 
who  talk  about  the  animal  character  of  motherhood,  the  degrad- 
ing influence  of  housekeeping,  the  monotony  of  home,  the  slavery 
of  self-sacriflce. 

Again,  many  women  will  marry,  whether  God  will  or  not. 
They  risk  a  man  with  the  sheer  thoughtlessness  of  '^  the  maiden 
who  was  married  one  morning  as  she  went  into  the  garden  for 
parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit.''  They  expect  to  get  along  as  well  as 
other  people,  and  if  they  do  not,  the  divorce  court  is  just  behind 
the  church  ;  and  as  for  the  doubtful  aura  which  they  must  bring 
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out  of  it  to  shadow  all  their  fatnre  liyes,  that  ifl  a  thing  too  far 
off  to  trouble  their  specnlations. 

But  more  mischievons  than  all  together  are  those  wives  who, 
knowing  their  husbands'  salary  to  be  two  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
insist  upon  living  as  if  it  was  twenty  thousand.  If  the  women 
who  live  beyond  their  husbands'  income  would  live  within  it,  the 
divorce  courts  might  dismiss  one-half  their  officials.  But  the} 
will  not.  Each  one  prefers  a  new  spring  costume,  or  some  othei 
equally  trivial  thing,  to  a  happy  home.  Each  one  is  so  anxious 
.  for  some  paltry  social  icUU  that  she  never  notices  the  marks  of 
desperate  struggle  on  her  husband's  face — ^the  brows  that  wear  a 
constant  plait  of  tension,  the  eyelids  drooping  over  eyes  full  of 
care,  the  unconscious  plaintiveness  of  manner  which  would  touch 
any  heart  but  that  of  a  woman  bent  on  looking  as  stylish  as  one 
acquaintance,  and  a  little  more  so  than  another.  If  the  husbands 
of  such  women  have  strength  tp  resist  their  demands,  they  save 
their  integrity  at  the  price  of  their  happiness.  If  they  cannot 
face  tears  and  complainings,  they  very  frequently  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  their  wives'  millinery,  or  Christmas  presents,  or  sum- 
mer extravagances. 

Marriages  for  money,  secret  and  clandestine  marriages,  add 
considerably  to  the  miserable  total  of  divorce.  But  in  such 
cases  men  are,  as  a  rule,  as  guilty  as  women.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  in  all  this  wrong  men  are  altogether  blameless. 
But  every  man  is  just  what  some  wofnan  Hm  made  him  ;  it  may 
be  mother,  sister,  wife.  Every  woman  a  man  meets  influences 
him.  It  is  her  nature  to  do  so,  her  genius,  her  song,  flowing  out 
she  knows  not  whither,  returning  never  again.  Then,  if  the 
feminine  influence  of  a  man's  childhood  be  adverse,  it  is  a  pitiful 
thing  if  his  marriage  is  also  a  failure.  But  if  he  has  had  a  good 
mother,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  choose  him  a  good  wife. 

The  greatest  mistake  men  make  is  in  marrying  immature 
women,  girls  in  their  teens,  who  have  all  the  crudeness  and  tart- 
ness of  sour  fruit.  A  tradition  of  innocence  and  gentleness  hangs 
about  a  young  girl,  but  in  reality  she  is  the  most  cruel  of  human 
creatures.  Her  judgments  are  harsh,  her  prejudices  stiff,  her 
sympathies  narrow,  and  she  is  full  of  self-assertion.  In  a  few 
years  the  same  girl  may  have  mellowed  and  ripened,  have  become* 
less  conceited  and  more  conciliating,  and  a  man  may  marry  her 
with  hopes  of  realizing  his  dream  of  wife  and  home. 
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The  present  nnsatisfactory  condition  of  marriage  is  not  alto- 
gether the  result  of  present  conditions.  A  large  portion  of  the 
blame  must  be  credited  to  a  generation  back.  The  religious  edu- 
cation of  youth  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  character,  and 
mothers  have  largely  delegated  it  to  any  young  person  who  hap- 
pens to  teach  a  Sunday  class ;  thus  resigning  the  sweetest  and 
strongest  part  of  their  influence — that  part  which,  when  their 
children  are  old  men  and  women,  will  keep  them  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  or  bring  them  back  to  it.  Sunday-schools  for  poor 
neglected  children  are  a  heavenly  thought,  but  no  Sunday-school 
can  take  the  place  of  a  good  mother,  who  gathers  her  children 
around  her  knees  and,  out  of  the  f  alness  of  her  love  and  the 
worship  in  her  heart,  teaches  them  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil. 
Better  far  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  be  so  taught  than  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  a  Gamaliel. 

Women  are  at  present  in  a  restless  state  of  transition.  They 
have  broken  forth  from  the  citadel  of  home,  where  have  walked 
the  holy  women  of  all  past  ages  ;  they  are  attacking  the  hoary 
supremacy  of  men,  and  invading  the  world  where  men  have  hith- 
erto toiled  and  travelled  and  ruled  alone.  And  as  yet  they  are  in 
their  new  surroundings  but  inferior  men,  doing  men's  work  im- 
perfectly, and  neglecting  their  own  to  do  it.  For,  trying  to  unite 
what  has  been  in  absolute  separation  for  6,000  years  is  no  light 
undertaking,  and  there  is  little  wonder  if  "failure"  be  written 
on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Will,  then,  the  woman  of  the  future  regard  marriage,  not  as 
the  crown  of  her  life,  but  merely  as  an  incident  in  it  ?  a  part- 
nership lasting  just  so  long  as  it  is  profitable  and  pleasant  ?  Will 
love  lose  its  enchantment,  and,  instead  of  suffusing  life,  become 
only  a  partial  interest  among  her  many  graver  ones  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  woman  of  the  future  will  probably  give  to  lovt^  a 
more  intense  and  concentrated  character.  She  is  stumbling 
gradually  into  a  knowledge  of  right  values,  and  when  she  under- 
stands the  priceless  worth  of  her  '* influence"  upon  the  life  of 
all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact,  she  will  hold  life  and  love 
in  level  hands,  and  no  more  fritter  away  love  than  she  would  frit- 
ter away  life. 

Amelia  E.  Barb. 
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CXirFBB-DRIlfKING  IN  KAtfTKRH  BUROFB. 

TBXopliiioiitreoeiiUj  expressed  in  a  short  bnt  Interestiiiff  artlole  on  *'Ooflbe- 
Drlnklng  and  Blindness.**  bein«  based  upon  the  writer's  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation, onffht  to  have  considerable  weight,  and  should  serre  as  a  timely  warning 
to  thoae  whoindnlge  in  this  refreshing bererage  to  excess,  or.  indeed,  indnlge  init  a* 
all,  if  the  J  haye  found  its  eflbots  in  anr  way  injurious  to  their  general  health  or  to  anr 
particular  organ.  We  perfectly  agree  with  that  writer  in  his  remarks  upon  the  seduo- 
Uto influences  ef  habit  in  these  things,  and  the  extreme  difllculty  of  shakingitofl;  as 
in  opium-  or  tobacco-smoking,  when  years  haye  fastened  the  praotloe  upon  the  ylotim. 
What  we  would  yenture  to  criticise  is  the  error  of  generalising  what  is,  no  doubt,  ap- 
plicable only  to  special  cases,  as  is  too  often  apt  to  be  the  habit  with  reformers,  whether 
the  hobby  they  ride  be  temperance,  anti-smoking,  or  anti-any  other  recognised  eylL 
Probably  the  greatest  moral  curse  of  the  nations  today  is  intemperance,  and  he  or 
she  who  enters  the  field  to  put  down,  with  the  force  of  argument  or  appeal,  this  ^T- 
ingeyil,— whose  deyastatingeflbcts  are  ccnrupting  the  souls  and  bodies  of  millions 
of  our  fonow-beings,  inereastng  the  poverty  of  the  working  classes,  and  turning 
homes  of  happiness  into  hells  of  yice  and  horror,-H>ught  to  receiye  our  earnest  sup- 
port and  be  ranked  among  the  saviors  of  society. 

But  even  in  UquordrinUng  there  is  a  line  to  be  drawn,  and  while  many  acknowl- 
edge this  to  be  true,  they  fear  to  draw  the  line,  lest  advantsge  should  be  taken  of  it 
to  defend  the  excess,  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  evil  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed. 
Nobody  can  deny  with  any  show  of  Justice  that  with  many  men— not  all  men— a 
moderate  use,  with  one*s  meals,  of  pitre  and  wnaduUenUed  fermented  Juice  of  the 
grape,  called  wine,  is,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  wholesome  and  beneficial  to  the 
system.  We  do  not  r^er  to  the  dass  called  Inyallds,  who  act  under  the  physician's 
orders,  but  to  men  who  ei^oy  an  average  conditicm  of  good  health,  and  to  whom 
animal  and  other  nutrltous  food  is  inadequate  by  itself  to  support  the  system  in  its 
k  normal  condition.  Take  as  an  example  <me  whose  dafly  occupation  involves  a  good 
deal  of  mental  strain,  and  to  whom  the  quickening  and  permanent  influences  of  a 
glass  or  two  of  sound  sherry,  madeira,  or  bordeaux  are  an  unquestioned  benefit.  It 
must  be  admitted  by  the  unprejudiced  mind  that  it  is  the  quality  more  than  the 
quantity  of  the  stulT  which  the  poor  man  pours  down  bis  throat  In  daily,  and  often 
hourly,  libations  wliich  bums,  poisons,  and  finally  destroys  his  system.  In  most 
countries  it  wHl  be  found  that  the  hard-working  man,  temperate  In  all  things,  who 
takes  a  glass  or  two  of  ^ood  beer  after  his  work,  or  while  at  work,  is  not  injured  but 
nourished  thereby. 

We  apply  this  experience  to  collbe-drinking,  and  are  persuaded,  from  our  dbserr- 
ation  of  many  years  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  that  the  moderate  use  of  pure  coITIm  is 
—one  might  almost  say— a  blessing  to  rich  and  to  poor.  Excess  In  its  use,  or  the  use 
of  it  at  all,  except  when  the  decoction  is  made  from  the  genuine  cofllM-berry,  and 
properly  made,  is,  beyond  any  question,  an  evlL  One  must  Uve  in  the  Bast  for 
awhile— or,  if  not  there,  confine  himself  to  partaking  of  the  beverage  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  character  of  the  oaf  ^  or  the  house  where  it  is  served,  is  a  guarantee 
of  its  puxlty— to  appredate  what ''a  cop  of  ooflRw"  really  means.   It  is  a  recognised 
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fiMtthfttthemiztnrednycbythemi^lorityof  people  in  Borope  and  oar  own  ooiiii- 
tnr,  nnder  the  name  of  ooiflM*  is  a  Tile,  or,  ftt  the  besU  an  adulterated  oompoond  of 
inferior  berriee,  beana,  or  other  subetitatee,  and  that  when  oocailonaUj  the  gennini 
ooilbe-benT  ia  the  basis  of  the  hot  fluid  eerred  at  the  hotels,  railroad  stations,  «ee- 
taarants,and  eyen  in  priyate  houses,  it  is  not  prepared  properly,  and  more  fre- 
quently than  otherwise  ii^nres  the  digestion  and,  oonsequently,  the  health  of  the 
constant  drinker. 

In  Athens,  broadly  speaUng,  erery  third  man  indulges  in  oigarette-smoking  and 
oofllBe-drinking,  and  this  to  an  extent  that  astonishes  the  stranger.  It  is  an  erery- 
day  sight,  when  entering  an  oflloe  or  private  sitting-room,  and  not  inf^nently  the 
ftunliy  room,  to  see  the  tobaooo-boz,  cigarette-paper,  and  ash-box  lying  on  the  table, 
and  the  Tlsitor  is  expected,  withont  invitation,  to  help  himself  and  light  his  oigarstte, 
as  a  preparation  for  and  companion  to  oonyersation.  little  cups  of  black  ooflbe  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course,  howeyer  early  or  late  the  hour  may  be.  But  the  Greek 
does  not  confine  his  attentions  to  the  collbe-cup  to  these  occasions.  He  often  takes 
his  first  cigarette  and  his  first  cup  in  bed.  before  rising,  and  continues  the  practice  at 
interyals  through  the  entire  di^r.  It  is  something  akin  to  the  haUt  of  ioe-water 
drinking  in  the  United  States,  but  without  the  subtile,  ii^urious  results  that  follow 
an  habitual  use  of  cdkl  liquids,  which  chill  the  stomach,  impair  the  general  health, 
and  produce  decayed  teeth.  So  far  as  our  personal  obseryation  goes,  strengthwied 
by  medical  testimony,  the  Greeks  in  the  condition  of  their  general  health  do  not 
support  the  theory  that  the  habitual  use  of  ooflbe  iiUures  the  system  or  alfbots  the 
eye-sight.  Theuseof  spectacles  in  Athens,  distinctly  a  population  of  sohtdars,  writ- 
ers, and  readers,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  preyalent  in  Qennany,  where  beer-drinkJag  and 
smoking  are  more  preyalent  than  coflbe-drinking. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  Turicey.  There  coflbe-drinldng  is  unlyersal  and  con- 
tinuous. The  writer  passed  the  greater  part  of  fbur  y^^  at  Oonstantinople,  where 
he  had  occasion  to  call  upon  the  ofltolsls  of  the  Sublime  Porte  so  frequently  that  it 
would  be  dlfllcult  to  enumerate  these  official  visits;  and  with  few  exceptions,  when 
the  visit  was  protracted  to  any  length,  black  coflbe,  pure  in  quality  and  prepared 
with  the  grounds,  was  regularly  served  in  small  delicate  cups.  All  Turks,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  indulge  in  the  beverage,  a  few  swallows  at  a  time,  through- 
out the  day,  and  without  any  evU  eflidcts.  What  makes  the  fkct  the  more 
remariubble  is  that  neither  the  sedentary  habits  of  the  Turk  nor  the  quick,  energetic 
temperament  of  the  Greek  seems  to  be  aflbcted  by  the  perpetual  imbibing  of  this 
beverage.  Spectacles,  it  may  be  remariLcd,  are  as  little  used  in  Turicey  as  in  Greece; 
nor  are  complaints  of  the  eyes  more  prevalent,  if  we  except  ophthaJmia,  which  is 
brought  from  Egypt  and  exists  chiefly  among  the  unclean  and  dissolute  lower 
orders.  AnoldPaohaoncetoldusthat  he  considered  coflbe  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  vouchsafed  by  Allah  to  the  ftilthful,  not  only  for  its  grateful  aroma,  but 
from  its  health-preserving  qualities.  He  referred,  of  course^  t4)  the  *' divine  henry** 
of  Mocha,  and  not  to  the  questionable  compound  served  up  in  the  '*  infidel "  countries 
of  the  West 

That  coflbe  has  certain  medicinal  eflbcts,  under  certain  oiroumstances,  must  be 
admitted.  One  remarkable  example  of  this  occurred  in  tbe  preeent  writer's  experi- 
ence. A  relative  of  ours,  a  lady,  after  a  long  illnees,  was  finally  "given  up  "  by  the 
physicians  in  attendance,  owing  to  the  inability  of  tiie  patient  to  retain  any  fOod, 
liquid  or  solid.  Days  bad  passed  in  this  hopeless  condition  and  the  patient  was 
rapidly  sinking  from  utter  exhaustion.  Everything  she  attempted  to  swallow  was 
rejected,  until  an  old  black  servant,  long  in  the  family,  asked  permission  to  try  an 
experiment  in  which  she  bad  great  faith.  "  Anything,  anything  you  please,"  said 
the  doctors;  "  nothing  can  save  her  now."  The  old  woman  rushed  to  the  kitchen  and 
soon  reappeared  with  a  cup  of  hot  black  coflbe,  into  which  she  had  broken  the  yolk  of 
a  raw  egg.  This  the  patient  swallowed  and  retained,  and  from  that  moment  rallied 
and  lived  for,  if  we  remember  rightly,  several  months  after,  succumbing  at  last  to 
her  malady,  which  was  consumption. 

Speaking  of  doctors  recalls  to  mind  an  incident  in  connection  with  the  coflbe 
queetlAn    MAmr  years  ago,  in  Boston,  a  dlscusirion  arose  which  gave  rise  to  numor- 
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adToofttes  of  each  bererage  pronoimced  his  own  fayorlte  drink  to  be  wholesome,  and 
denonnoed  the  other  a*  polwmona.  The  qnestlon  was  flnallj  referred  to  one  of  the 
oldest  physlolaas— Dr.  Jaoob  Blgelow,  we  belieye— f or  a  solution,  b j  which  each  of 
the  contending  parties  agreed  to  abide.  The  doctor  took  his  time  abont  It,  and  an 
elabaratetreatiae  was  expected  in  replj.  At  last  it  came.  If  Itwasnetsatlsfaotorj, 
ttwasatleast  delinlte-sofarasltwent.  The  learned  referee  stated  that,aftera 
fall  and  oarefol  examination  of  the  qnestloo,  he  had  no  hesltatloa  in  declaring  that 
"one  of  the  two  articles  mentloned«  tea  and  coflbe,ioM  a  poison."  Which  one  he  did 
not  speolff ;  thus,  dlplomatloally,  oflbndlng  the  prejudices  of  neither  party,  and  prob- 
ablj  contonlngeach  in  its  own  opinion.  Hence  the  great  tea  and  ooflbe  question 
remains  open  fbr  dlsonsslon,  and  the  only  decision  that  appears  to  ns  to  be  of  any  ralne 
is  that  which  each  consmner  of  these  beTsrages  draws  from  his  own  experience. 

OHABLBB  K.  TUOKXBMAK. 

n. 

GHBIBTIANITT  BBOOIONG  UATKRUUZKD, 

Tbx  following  incident  happened  not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  largest  dtles  in  this 
Qoontry: 

An  Important  church  in  the  dty  owed  a  large  som  of  money  to  a  rery  wealthy 
man,  one  of  Its  leading  members.  But  though  the  money  was  oyerdne,  the  church 
officers  felt  no  anxiety,  as  their  creditor  not  only  appeared  to  haye  the  interests  of 
the  church  at  heart,  but  was  abundantly  able  to  wait  until  It  should  be  able  to  pay 
him,  and,  indeed,  frequently  expressed  himself  to  that  eflbct  At  this  point  he  was 
proyed  to  be  guilty  of  haying  broken  one  of  the  ten  commandments,— which  one  it  is 
immaterial  to  say  here,  and  as  the  transgression  was  a  matter  of  commcm  tame,  the 
officers  of  the  church  were  compelled  to  take  cognisance  of  it.  They  did  so,  and, 
finding  him  guilty,  declared  him  suspended  fkt>m  membership  until  he  should  giy e 
some  proof  of  haying  repented.  The  ofliNider.  though  acknowledging  the  charge 
against  him,  was  furious  at  the  audadty  of  the  church  In  presuming  to  discipline 
him,  and  sent  word  to  the  officers  that  if  he  was  not  reinstated  within  a  we^  he 
should  at  once  proceed  to  collect  the  money  which  the  church  owed  him.  He  was 
reinstated  in  three  days,  or  as  soon  as  the  meeting  of  the  oflloers  could  be  conyened, 
and  is  today  a  member  in  good  standing  of  that  church. 

Some  f^w  years  ago,  in  a  small  town  in  the  central  part  of  this  State,  there  was 
a  church  which  had  recently  called  to  the  pastorate  a  young  man  of  str<mg  religious 
oonyictloos  and  fttnrid  piety.  He  had  not  been  pastor  long  before  he  learned  that 
the  leading  member  of  his  church,  and  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  man  in 
the  town,  was  Hying  In  open  sin.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  for 
yean^  but  the  formerpastor,  a  weak,  good-natured  man,  haying  an  eye  to  the  rich 
man's  yery  liberal  contributions,  discreetly  ignoved  the  matter.  The  new  pastor, 
howeyer,  wasa  man  of  yery  dilforent  character,  and,  after  priyately  admonishing  the 
culprit  to  no  eflbct,  publicly  cut  him  off  from  membership  in  the  church.  What 
was  the  result  t  The  sinner,  of  course,  withdrew  his  contributions,  and  so  great  was 
his  influence  in  the  town  that  the  church  members  generally  condemned  the  clergy- 
man for  so  oflbndlng  him.  Some  actually  upbraided  him  fbr  driylng  a  good-paying 
member  away  by  needlessly  raking  up  a  little  prlyate  matter  that  wasnobody%  busi- 
ness. The  poor  man's  salary  was  so  reduced  that  he  was  Anally  compelled  to  resign. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  triumph  f6r  the  rich  magnate.  A  man  was  called  as  pastor 
who  had  no  desire  to  sUr  up  unpleasant  matters,  and  who  was  only  too  wilUng  to 
conciliate  a  man  of  wealth  and  position.  The  rich  man,  stUl  Hying  In  open  sin,  is  an 
honored  member  of  the  church,  while  the  clergyman,  who  tried  to  end  the  scandal  of 
his  membership.  Is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  Quixotic  crank,  and  with  this  reputation, 
earned  by  his  uncompromising  deyotlon  to  principle,  he  finds  It  impossible  to  obtain 
any  permanent  or  desirable  charge. 

Multitudes  of  other  instances,  dlifteing  In  many  details,  but  all  showing  the  sub- 
■erylency  of  American  Ohristianlty  to  the  money  power,  might  be  adduced.   The 
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dniralMi  iB  the  Unlltd  States  do  BOi  periMpt  wnridp  wvttlth  ;  tafc  1 
and  teMMlj  to  It  to  soch  an  ezteot  that  tbalr  niB— gH  at  aaHanal bntlMrfaood 
Mi^  In  BO  departmeat  of  AmnrteawBfilithe  pofPar  at  moaaygieatiM' 

itottoiibiucfcai.  IfaioBlydoeait  Bhape  tte  poUer  and  bttad  tW  TiiteB  at 
ladtrktoal  paiMMS,  as  in  tlM  aaass  I  hare  nlatod,  bvt  It  ooo^sli  AlMrioan 
CluiiasBttj,  as  a  whole,  to  take  the  rIA  van's  Tiew  of  ersry  BMcal  and  social  qiMs- 
tftoa  that  oomes  before  it.  The  enonnons  wesMi  of  aanj  men,  both  in  and  oat  of 
the  ohnrobes,  is  kBowB  to  haTO  been  aoqidred  diiteBestlj,  sad  fa  TtolstioBogthe 
r%hto  or  mnltftades  of  men  whom  thejr  deprltre  of  their  duesL  Bat  BeiHier  the 
ofanrehesiB  their  eorporato  capaeity,  Bor  tfas  dkrgj  Ib  thiir  hidlTldBal  oapacity. 
erer  thiak  of  dsBooBfllnr  the  social  system  wUeh  allows  this  Slate  of  aAMrs  to  axlst, 
and  eren  throws  orer  It  the  sacred  ssnctiOB  of  law. 

The  material  growth  of  all  American  dennmfastloBS  dnring  the  last  tweBty-aro 
yaan  has  been  remarkably  great.  But  that  Tory  growth  has  blinded  the  eyes  of 
Christians  to  the  fact  that  their  spiritoal  growth  has  not  been  eorrespootflngly  great 
It  Is  the  old  story  repeated.  The  eariy  ohuoh  retained  ita  wooderfnl  spMtoality  as 
long  as  it  was  obliged,  on  acoonnt  of  perseontlon,  to  meet  in  cares  and  catacombs. 
Bat  when  it  became  rich  and  prosperoos,  it  rapidly  degenerated,  ontll  it  lost  nearly 
aU  its  pristine  Caith  and  parity.  American  Christianity  to-day  is  confronted  by  a 
problem  that  inrolTee  not  merely  its  well-being,  bat  its  rery  ezistenoeL  ShaUlt 
float  along  on  the  tide  of  worldly  oonformity.  adjasting  ita  lofty  Ideals  to  the  low 
standards  of  the  money-worshipper  t  Or  shall  it  do  what  one  of  the  catechisms  says 
erery  Christian  shoald  do,— renoanoe  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  derU,  no  matter 
at  what  cost  of  popalarity  or  worldly  adrantage  t 

Jamb  B.  Wabbok, 

HL 

DIF80MAKIA  AND  ORIGINAL  SIN. 

Mb.  LniiiK  Stbphkn  says  that  what  is  called  the  religions  reaction  of  reoent  times 
Is  far  more  saperfloial  than  is  generaUy  sapposed.  Of  this  Mr.  Edward  0.  Mann 
giyes  an  illostration  in  his  note  on  "Inebriety  as  a  Disease^  in  the  Janaary  nomber 
of  Thb  RKvnw.  *'  Law  and  medicine,**  he  says,  "  shoald  anito  In  aoceptlDg  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  definition  of  dipsomania:  *  Dipsomania  consists  of  an  irresistible  oraying 
for  aloohoUc  stimalant%  occarring  very  freqaently,  periodically,  paroxysmally,  with 
a  oonstant  liability  to  periodical  exacerbations,  when  the  craring  becomee  altogether 
irresistible."'  The  lay  reader  might  ask  how  a  craving  defined  as  "  irresistible''  is  to 
be  so  exacerbated  as  to  become  "altogether  irresistible.'*  And  if  this  craylng  is  not 
persistent  bat  "  oocars,"  how  is  a  jury  to  know  that  it  was  dipsomania,  and  not  plain 
thirst,  which  possessed  an  accosed  man  when  he  took  the  liqaor  which  led  him  to 
his  crime?   There  is  danger  in  definition.    Bat  these  qaeries  are  aside  of  the  point. 

Dlpeomania,  we  are  told,  is  an  irresistible  craving.  How  are  we  to  know  it  is 
irresistible  f  Plainly,  by  the  fact  that  It  is  not  resisted.  Before  It  Is  resisted,  nothiog 
can  be  said  of  it;  neither  that  it  will,  nor  that  it  will  not,  be  yielded  ta  It  is  a  defi- 
nition after  the  act.  Bat  after  the  moderate  drinker  or  the  habltaal  dronkard  has 
taken  his  glass,  it  may  be  Jost  as  truly  said  of  him  that  his  craving  was  irresistible. 
The  act  of  drinking  is  the  proof  of  it.  The  craving  in  the  moderate  drinker  may  have 
come  from  other  motives  than  desire  for  liqaor.  But  whatever  the  motives,  the  fact 
of  the  drinking  shows  them  to  have  been  present ;  to  have  swept  aside  all  other 
motives ;  to  have  been  irresistible. 

This  is  simply  steting  by  example  that  onif ormity  of  nature  which  ia  the  very  In- 
strument of  scientific  thought  As  a  necessary  corollary  of  that  uniformity  comes 
the  fact  that  man  ia  an  automaton.  This  uniformity,  our  only  rational  working 
hypothesis,  is  accepted  probably— one  may  almost  say  Inevilably— by  the  thoughtful 
among  the  medical  fraternity.  Tet  when  the  physician  turns  to  the  consideration 
of  a  concrete  case,  he  forgets  or  neglecte  the  truth  to  which  he  has  just  given  assent, 
and,  betraying  the  superficial  character  of  the  religious  reaction  In  his  own  mind, 
harks  straight  back,  we  may  say,  to  original  sin. 
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''The  dlpsomaniAO,"  Bays  Mr.  Mann,  " is  drlyen  into  a  debauoh  bj  an  inrealsflM* 
impnlae ;  the  dmnkard  merely  ohooeee  to  eeek  the  intoxicating  effect  of  alcohoL** 
That  is  to  say,  the  dlpaomaniao  drinks  beoanse  all  the  past  compels  him  to  it;  while 
the  dronkard  drinks  because,  in  the  depravity  of  his  heart,  he  has,  withont  regard 
to  the  past,  to  his  nature,  or  to  his  environment,  originated  the  desire  to  drink.  If 
there  be  any  saoh  thing  as  sdenoe,  this  statemen|  is  absurd. 

Much  energy  has  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to  lay  down  a  test  of  insanity 
which  should  also  be  a  boundary  line  of  legal  responsibility.  The  attempt  has  been 
fruitless.  From  the  nature  of  things  it  must  always  be  so.  The  reasoning  of  those 
who  seek  such  a  test  is  like  this:  Aoonmiitsamurder;  Aissane;  therefore,  by  virtue 
of  the  originating  power  which  Ues  in  his  free  will,  A  could  have  chosen  not  to  com- 
mit this  murder,  had  he  so  willed;  therefore  he  originated  this  murder;  therefore  he 
is  responsible  for  it.  B  conmiits  a  murder;  B  is  insane;  therefore  B  had  lost  the 
originating  power  which  Ues  in  his  free  will;  therefore  he  oould  not  have  chosen  not 
to  commit  this  murder;  therefore  it  did  not  originate  in  him  and  he  is  not  responsible 
for  it  The  error--and  it  vitiates  the  entire  reasoning— lies  in  the  assumption  that 
man  Is  an  original  first  cause.  This  assumption  is  part  of  the  prevailing  theology. 
Though  denied  by  the  science  In  the  doctors.  It  Is  asserted  by  their  religion,  and  so 
far  are  they  from  having  been  deeply  affected  by  the  so-caUed  religious  reaction  that, 
in  all  the  discussions  of  mental  responsibility  of  recent  years.  It  may  be  questioned  if 
the  doctrine  of  automatism  has  been.  In  this  country,  once  seriously  considered  as 
entering  Into  the  problenL  The  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society  has  wearied  Itself 
for  years  in  word-building  over  the  definition  of  insanity  and  the  test  of  responsi- 
bility. It  seems  never  to  have  brought  into  Its  discussion  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  at  last  reports  was  still  beating  the  air  as  widely  and  vainly 
as  does  Mr.  Mann  In  his  definition  of  dipsomania. 

Mechanism  In  thought  and  morals— the  automatism  of  man— Is  a  doctrine  which 
in  this  age  will  receive  scant  recognition.  But  it  is  a  curious  iUustration  of  the  fail- 
ure of  logic  and  the  persistence  of  superstition  that  our  most  liberal  profession— even 
the  students  of  the  pathology  of  the  mind  in  that  profession— refuse  to  apply  to 
the  problems  which  vex  them  that  uniformity  of  nature  which  is  the  very  Instru- 
ment of  scientific  thought. 

John  Ckynoir  Daka. 

IV. 

TWO  KKKDED  NEW  WORDS. 

SOMS  time  ago,  In  a  newspaper  article,  I  took  occasion  to  insist  on  the  necessity 
of  introducing  into  the  language  one  or  two  new  words  in  order  to  express  with 
clearness  ideas  growing  out  of  the  use  of  one  of  the  modem  labor-saving  devices, 
which.  In  an  probability,  is  bound  to  be  more  and  more  used  as  Ume  goes  on.  The 
device  referred  to  is  the  type-writer.  That  It  will  entirely  supersede  handwriting  is 
by  no  means  likely ;  but  that  dexterity  in  the  use  of  It  will  oi  me  to  be  one  of  the 
sssentialB  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  There 
will  necessarily  be  some  loss  along  with  a  great  gain,  since  the  individuality  of  hand- 
writing—one  of  Its  chief  charms— will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  disappear. 

Philology  can  never  be  an  exact  science  because  it  deals  with  a  living  and  grow- 
ing thing.  Language  must  grow  or  die— unless  the  people  who  speak  It  oeoome 
stagnant  and  stationary.  The  important  thing  is  that  Its  growth  should  be  wisely 
directed.  A  good  deal  is  said  about  ''newspaper  English,"  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  much  of  it  is  very  bad  indeed.  Most  newspapers  use  the  language  of  the  people 
with  little  discrimination,  losing  sight,  apparently,  of  the  high  privilege  they  possess 
of  exerting  a  continuous  and  pervasive  influence  in  favor  of  good,  If  not  of  abso- 
lutely pure,  Kngltsh.  It  Is  the  newspapers  tnat  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
giving  currency  to  such  bastard  (because  Improperly  formed)  words  as  ''derail"  and 
"  cablegram**;  whereas,  by  frowning  upon  such  formations  and  resolutely  refusing 
to  admit  them  to  their  oohmms,  they  could  do  much  1o  prevent  them  from  coming 
Into  gensfal  use.  It  Is  the  plain  duty  of  all  teachers  and  aU  trainers  of  pubUooplnioo  to 
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•M  to  it  that  wbea  the  laagoAce  gro^ri,  M  grow  tt  niiiit  with  the  progNM  of  Invents 
andctTlllMflmi,  tt  ■haUgrowMitoaght^andhepranedlfiieoeMltfftirthleariMw 

To  return  to  the  point  where  I  eterted :  hi  oonneottoii  wtth  the  vee  of  the  t7Pe> 
writer  the  neoeeritj  for  two  new  words  most  be  apperent  on  a  moineat%  thoochtfiil 
ooniAderation.  One  of  these  is  for  the  prodnot  of  the  tjpe-wrltiag  maeUne.  "Tjrpe- 
wrltten  manqseript*  is  the  ohunsj  plmse  now  emplofed ;  hot  is  there  any  reason 
why  **t7poecript'*  should  not  he  snbstitated  for  it  t  The  word  is  property  formed, 
and  is  needed  to  express  a  new  idea;  aad  along  with  this  woold  naturally  go  "  typo- 
scriptare''tooonveytheabstraotnotionof  the  art  of  type-writing;  BqnaUy,  If  not 
more,  needed  is  a  name  tor  the  type-writing  manhine.  **  Type- writer"  is  now  apidSed 
indiscrlmmatnly  to  the  maohine  and  Uie  operator, so  that  when  a  man  says,  *'IhaT^ 
jnst  got  a  new  type-writer,"  it  is  impossible  fbr  his  fHend  to  determine  without  for- 
ther  inqviry  whether  a  machine  has  been  pnrohased  or  a  pretty  yoong  woman  en- 
gaged. My  first  thought  npon  this  matter  was  that  ^'typograph'*  woold  be  an  ex- 
cellent word  to  denote  the  instroment  on  which  ^'typosorlpt  **  is  produced ;  but  as 
soon  as  my  attention  was  celled  to  thef^Mst  that  we  already  baye  the  words  ''typog^ 
raphy,"  **  typographical.'*  etc.,  wtth  well-eetabUsbed  meanings,  it  was  apparent 
thaftypograph"  would  not  answer  the  purpoeeu  Instead  of  this,  "graphotype" 
was  suggested,  and  as  this  is  equally  good  etymdogicaUy,  as  it  expressss  the  same 
idea,andasitisfreefromthefstalol«fectton  that  lies  against  «*  typograph."  \  see 
not  why  it  is  not  an  admirable  word  to  express  the  thought/ 

"  Typoscript "  and  **  graphotype,"  then,  are,  in  my  Judgment,  needed  addltJons  to 
the  language,  and  the  sooner  they  come  into  common  use  the  better.  There  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  using  them  because  they  are  new ;  for  they  stand  for  new  Ideas, 
and  in  their  make-up  they  yidate  no  law  that  rightly  gorems  the  lormatlan  of 
words,  in  connection  with  this,  I  may  add  that  along  with  **  typescript "  would 
Tory  properly  go  the  abbrcTiatlons  Ta  and  TSa,  as  counterparts  to  the  lonff- 
aoceptedM&andMSa  

V. 
STATEHOOD  FOB  THB  DTDIAira. 

Thx  frequent  conTcntionB  held  durlncp  the  past  twdye  months  in  the  States 
adjacent  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  reedutions  which  they  uniformly  and 
almost  unanimously  adopt  fttvoring  the  opening  up  of  this  region  to  white  settle- 
ment,  are  but  symptoms  of  the  wide-spread  discontent  with  its  eaisting  anomalous 
and  deplorable  condition. 

It  iB  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  this  condition.  Af^w 
of  the  more  important  facts  seem  to  be  generally  recognised  and  acknowledged. 
That  this  Territory  oflBrs  a  serious  and  damaging  obstacle  to  free  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  States  and  Territories  surrounding  it  ia  apparent.  That  the  pres- 
ent form  of  its  goyemment  affords  no  protection  to  life  or  property  in  the  sense 
known  to  dyHixed  people  seems  equally  wdl  understood.  Seyeral  years  ago  I  heard 
a  wealthy  and  intelligent  dtizen  of  this  Territory  say  that  if  he  could  sdl  his  prop- 
erty he  would  moye  into  the  States,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  redde  in  a  country  where 
his  only  protection  was  the  shotgun.  He  defined  the  situation  in  a  sentence.  The 
amount  of  crime  conmiitted  in  the  Indian  Territory  when  a  white  man  is  onp  of  the 
parties  can  readily  be  ascertained,  approximately  at  least,  from  the  records  of  the 
Federal  Courts  haying  Jurisdiction  ;  and  surely  it  ia  sul&dently  shocking.  But  the 
crimes  committed  where  both  parties  are  Indians  cannot  be  asoortalned.  A  newe* 
paper  published  in  that  country  not  long  since  estimated  the  number  of  murders 
alone  at  three  hundred  during  the  year  1888.  Oonsidering  the  paudty  of  its  popula- 
tion, the  figures  are  something  appalling,  and  appeal  eloquently  for  some  remedy. 

The  United  States  Goyemment  assumes  to  be  the  guardian  of  these  people,  and 
cannot  shirk  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation  by  mere  non-action.  Humanity 
and  sound  policy  alike  demand  a  change. 

What  shall  the  change  be  f  The  more  enlightened  public  sentiment,  as  well 
among  the  Indians  as  among  white  people,  seems  at  last  to  haye  reached  the  oon- 
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diiakm  that  the  only  wdiitlcm  of  the  Indian  question  ia  to  dothe  him  with  oitiien- 
ahipu  The  distingniBhed  Senator  Dawes,  of  Massaohnsetts,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Senatorial  Gommisston  sent  oat  a  year  or  two  ago  to  inyestigate  the  condition  of 
the  flye  soKsaUed  oivfUaed  trihes  of  Indians,  is  reported  to  have  admitted,  in  a  pnUio 
utterance,  that  thejhaye  attained  to  a  stage  of  ciYllintionbexond  which  it  is  im- 
poerible  tot  them  to  adyance,  under  their  present  form  of  goyemment.  Those  who 
haye  resided  along  the  border  of  their  country  long  enough  to  become  anquainted 
with  their  character  and  condition  can  attest  the  truth  of  this  s^tement 

But  two  heretof6re  insuperable  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  a  change.  One  is 
the  Indian  himself— his  fears  and  prejudioas.  The  other  is  the  none  too  exalted 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indian,  but  the  much  too  exalted  opinion  of  his  character 
andofthenatureof  his  rights,  which  exist  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 
No  one  wHl  deny,  at  this  late  date,  the  right  of  these  Indians  to  the  lands  included 
within  their  Territory ;  but  this  right  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  of  their  people 
to  determine  the  relntions  to  the  political  organisation  of  the  United  States  which 
they  and  their  domain  shall  hold.  The  United  States  Goyemment  has  claimed  and 
has  exercised  this  right  from  its  establishment.  It  cannot  shut  its  eyes  to  the  efltects 
of  its  ^^'Hating  patomal,  emasculatory  guardianship.  It  owes  it  to  the  Indian,  it 
owes  it  to  humanity,  that  this  relation  should  be  changed,  and  for  the  better. 

Again,  then,  we  come  to  the  question.  What  shall  the  change  bet  And  it  is  a 
question  that  presseo  more  and  urgently  for  an  answer. 

Thirty  years'  resldenoe  upon  the  border  has  made  me  somewhat  ftonfflar  with 
the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  Indian,  and  I  yenture  nothing  in  asserting  that  he 
wiU  neyer  consent  to  any  form  of  Territorial  goyemment  that  could  possibly  be  do- 
yised.  Under  a  Territorial  goyemment,  the  President  of  the  United  States  appoints 
aU  the  more  important  oflUcers.  and  the  Indian  is  afraid  that  during  this  transition 
period  he  would  be  depriyed  of  his  rights  to  his  lands.  But  tf  a  bffl  admitdng  this 
Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State  at  once,  without  the  intermediate  Territorial 
condition,  be  carefully  prepared,  allotting  to  each  dtisen  of  the  country  his  present 
indiyldual  daim  in  fee  simple,  and  giving  the  remainder  to  the  new  State  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  its  will,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  to  understand  it  the  Indians  will 
consent  to  it. 

No  one  better  knows  than  the  Indians  of  this  Territory  that  there  wiU  be  a 
change  in  the  not  distant  future,  whether  they  consent  or  not;  and  if  they  be  made  to 
understand  that  each  indiyidual  is  to  haye  in  fee  simple  the  land  to  which  he  now 
has  but  a  shadow  of  title ;  that  he  is  to  be  permitted  to  elect  his  own  olXloers,  State 
andNational;  that  he  himself  is  to  be  made  adtisenof  the  United  States,  clothed 
with  all  the  rights,  ei^oying  all  the  priyileges,  and  fbrtifled  by  aU  the  protection  of 
ey«ry  other  dtisen ;  and  that  he  is  no  longer  to  be  suhiected  to  the  inquisltiye  sur- 
ydHanoe  of  the  United  States  Goyemment,— both  Us  interest  and  his  pride  will  be 
awakened  as  neyer  before.  He  is  not  a  fool,  eyen  if  he  is  not  fuUy  dyilised.  Re- 
moye  him  from  his  preeent  emasculating  tutelage  and  throw  him  upon  his  own 
resouroes,  and  his  pride,  his  interest,  and  a  sense  of  his  new  responsibilities  will  lift 
him  to  a  higher  dyiUsation,  and  this  faroe  of  a  goyemment,  this  imperium  in  im- 
jmKo,  will  cease  to  be  a  barrier  to  our  National  progress,  a  disgrace  to  our  National 
potioy,  and  a  stain  upon  our  National  honor. 

W.  M.  FlBHWAQg, 

VL 

MB.  Ottkfi&tOKWfB  OygB-BBTIMATB. 

Kb.  QiiADgiOHg'a  essay  on  the  future  of  the  English-speaking  races  estimates 
the  probable  population  of  the  United  States  in  1088  at  fiOO.000,000.  Twenty  years  ago 
a  countryman  of  the  yenerable  prophet  predicted  a  pandemonium  of  anarchy  that 
would  exi^ode  the  dyilixation  of  Ans^o- America  as  eflisctually  as  it  has  blighted  the 
prosperity  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Optimism,  in  this  age  of  rapid  progress,  is  apt  to 
harmonise  with  the  general  current  of  tendendes;  but  while  the  stability  of  Repub- 
Uean  institutions  has  been  considerably  under-rated,  the  natural  resouroes  of  our 
spedal  RepubUo  haye  been  as  undoubtedly  oyer-rated. 
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Gmienl  Haien'ft  tzmtlM  OQ '^  Oar  Bavrai  Ijyidt  *  damoMtimlM  the  tedli^^ 
fMst  that  an  aoonnoiis  area  of  oar  **Oreat  Waat"  Is  a*  anllt  tat  acrleoltoral  por- 
poaee  a*  the  ttmestone  plateaas  of  Wettern  AoatraUa,  and  that  the  talk  of  reelaim- 
ing  the  old  garden  Unde  of  the  Meditenaaean  penlnimla  woald  he  far  lev  dieooar- 
aglng  than  the  attempt  to  irrigate  the  saminer  ecorehed  aad  winter  storm-Uir  tared 
alkali  plains  of  the  apper  Mieeoari  into  anything  like  taxm  lands.  The  heat  agrieol- 
toral  regions  of  oar  National  territory  were  settled  before  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  and  we  according  find  that*  In  spite  of  an  onparalleled  ooncarrenoe  of 
drcamstanoes  fayortng  the  rapid  growth  of  oar  popalatkm,  the  aTerage  ratk>  of  the 
increment  has  grsdaally  decreased.  In  the  two  decatdee  from  100  to  UX/K  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  the  United  States  neariy  exactly  doahled,  by  rising  from  twelre  to 
twenty-three  millions.  In  the  next  twenty  years,  the  aggregate  adranoed  to  thirty- 
eight  millions,  and  that  of  UBO  wUl  hardly  exceed  sixty  millicms. 

Bat  a  still  more  wigniflcant  fact  is  the  drcamstanoe  that  in  the  wealthiest  States 
of  the  Union  the  ratio  qf  increase  steadily  dsdines  in  proportion  as  the  afloerage 
density  of  population  approaches  that  of  civHised  Europe,  Thas»  whUe  the 
popolation  of  the  State  of  New  York  only  Jost  doubled  in  the  oourse  of  the  tortj 
years  from  1810  to  1880,  that  of  Missouri,  during  the  same  period,  increased  more 
than  500  per  cent.,  that  of  Texas  000  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Wisconsin  tnore  thorn 
8,000  per  oent  The  Inference  is  obvious.  By  the  time  that  Miseouri  and  Wisconsin 
shall  be  as  densely  populated  as  the  State  of  New  York,  their  growth  wlU  cease  to 
be  anything  Uke  phenomenal ;  the  inexorable  Is  ws  of  physical  geography  will  pre* 
Tent  the  tide  of  progress  from  inundating  the  diverts  of  the  great  central  plateau  ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  augury  Is,  therefore,  an  undoubtedly  flatt^^ring,  but  not  less 
undoubtedly  preposterous,  oTer-estimate. 

Fbjx  K  Oswald. 
VIL 

TRBB-FLAirrDf  O  AND  ABBOK  DAT. 

Ths  setting  apart  in  yarious  States  of  a  day  to  be  observed  as  Arbor  Day— that 
Is,  a  day  on  which  tree-planting  is  to  be  engaged  In,  especially  by  the  ohUdren  who 
attend  the  public  schools— is  commendable  In  the  highest  degree.  Wider  knowledge 
concerning  trees,  and  a  true  conception  of  the  results  that  must  Inevitably  follow 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  forests  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  cannot  be  Incul- 
cated too  diligently  in  the  minds  of  the  growing  generation;  and  every  tree  planted 
Is  something  done,  even  though  but  a  trifle,  to  ofltot  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
consdenceless  wood-choppers  who  turn  the  deafest  of  ears  to  the  passionate  an- 
treaty  to  "  spare  that  tree."   As  one  of  our  poets  has  finely  said, 

'*  Who  does  his  dutr  Is  a  question 
Too  complex  to  oe  solved  bj  me. 
But  he,  I  vtenture  the  suggesnon. 
Does  part  of  his  that  plants  a  tree"; 

and  a  fine  old  Bnfl^h  proverb,  quoted  In  Mr.  T.  F.  T.  Dyer's  recently-puhUshed 
'*  Folk  Lore  of  Hants,"  aflbms  that*' He  who  plants  trees  loves  others  besides  him- 
self." 

In  New  York  State,  Arbor  Day  has  been  fixed  for  the  first  Friday  In  May.  This 
year  (the  first  time  that  It  is  observed)  that  willfallon  the3dof  themonth.  Itlsaseri- 
ous  question  In  the  minds  of  many  who  are  familiar  with  the  general  subject  of  tree- 
planting  whether  that  is  not  quite  too  late  a  date,  at  any  rate  In  the  vldnlty  of  New 
York  city,  for  deciduous  trees  to  be  set  out  with  a  good  prospect  of  thriving.  In  or- 
dinary seasons.  That  It  may  be  too  early  In  the  northern  portions  of  the  State  Is 
equally  obvious.  That  there  would  be  a  notable  advantsge  In  having  one  day  ob- 
served for  this  purpose  throughout  the  State  Is  a  patent  fact.  But  the  disadvantages 
growing  out  of  the  wide  territory  embraced  In  the  State,  and  the  varying  dates  at 
which  the  season  necessarily  "opens,"  would  seem  to  turn  the  balance  In  their 
favor.  As  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  I  would  suggest  that  a  fbrtnight  or  threo 
weeks,  Indudtng  the  latter  half  of  April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  be  set  apart  tm 
this  purpose,  with  the  understanding  that  Arbor  Day  Is  to  be  observed  on  one  day 
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during  that  period.  The  seleotion  of  the  day  would  have  to  be  left  to  the  toaohcTs ; 
or  perhape  the  oountj  Bnperintendentfl  of  schools  oould  make  the  selection,  so  that 
an  oyer  each  ooimty  the  pleasant  task  of  planting  trees  could  be  performed  simnl- 
taneonsly. 

In  the  case  of  coimtrf  schools,  there  will,  of  course,  be  no  trouble  In  determining 
where  the  trees  shall  be  set  out :  the  waste  places  eTerjwhere  are  crying  aloud  for 
them  ;  but  in  dties,  I  suppose,  theramust  be  something  in  the  way  of  cooperation 
between  the  yarious  schools,  whereby,  through  committees  from  each  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  park  authorities,  the  planting,  which  is  to  be  the  signiflcant  fOat- 

ture  of  Arbor  Day,  may  be  done  in  the  public  parks. 

Jamb  R.  Austin. 

vnL 

QFTTB  IN  TEXT-BOOKS. 

INTKNSKLT  bitter  as  are  some  men's  political  prejudices,  it  seems  scarcely  credi- 
ble that  they  would  find  expression  in  sdentiflc  treatises  and  text-books ;  yet  so  they 
haye  in  seyeral  notable  instances.  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  refrain  from  letting  his 
bUeoyerflow  into  his  dictionary,  as  we -see  by  his  definitions  of  ''excise'*  and  "pen- 
sion."  The  former  is  defined  to  be  "a  hateful  tax  leyied  ui>on  commodltiee,  and  ad- 
judged^ not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom 
excise  is  paid"  ;  and  '^pension,"  to  be  **aa  allowance  made  to  any  one  without  ah 
equiyalent.  In  England  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  pay  giyen  toa  state-hire- 
ling for  treason  to  his  country."  One  of  the  last  places  in  which  one  would  expect  to 
meet  with  such  an  exhibition  of  temper  is  among  the  dispassionate  definitions  of  a 
dictionary;  and  the  Doctor  would  hardly  haye  been  betrayed  Into  it  had  he  dreamed 
that,  only  a  few  years  later,  he  himself  would  accept  a  pension  from  George  IIL 

But  Johnson,  '*  a  good  hater,"  though  he  was  an  ultra-Tory,  has  been  sur^ 
passed  by  William  Oobbett  In  his  English  grammar,  Cobbett  contriyes  skilfully  to 
drag  in  his  political  opinions,  not  occasionally,  but  again  and  again,  and  makes  his 
examples  and  illustrations  subsenrient  to  his  likes  and  dislikes  on  almost  eyery  page. 
Thus,  as  an  example  of  the  time  of  an  action  expressed  by  a  yerb,  he  giyes  this: 
**  The  Queen  (t  e.  Queen  Caroline)  defies  the  tyrants,  the  Queen  defied  the  tyrants, 
the  Queen  wOl  dtfy  the  tyrants."  To  illustrate  the  hyphen,  we  haye:  "  the  neyer-to- 
be-forgotten  cruelty  of  the  borough  tyrants";  under  the  possessiye  case:  "Oliyer 
the  Shy's  eyldence,  Edwards  the  goyemment's  spy."  Nouns  of  number  and  multi- 
tude are  thus  grouped  together:  "  Mob,  Parliament,  Rabble,  House  of  Commons, 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  den  of  thieyes,  and  the  like."  *'  You  may  use,"  he  tells  his 
pupil,  "  either  a  singular  or  plural  yerb  with  a  noun  of  multitude,  but  you  must  not 
use  both  numbers  in  the  same  sentence.  Tou  may  say,  fOr  instance,  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  *  they  refused  to  hear  eyidence  against  Castlereagh,  when  Mr.  Maddox 
accused  him  of  haying  sold  a  seat';  or,  '  if  refused  to  hear  eyidence.'  Itiswrongto 
say:  'Pariiament  is  shamefully  extrayagant,  and  tkty  art  returned  by  a  gang  of 
rascally  borough-mongers. ' "  As  a  specimen  of  faulty  syntax,  Cobbett  giyes:  "  The 
Attorney-General  Gibbe,  whose  malignity  induced  him  to  be  extremely  yiolent,  and 
was  listened  to  by  the  judges." 

But  the  bitterness  of  Johnson's,  and  eyen  of  Cobbett's,  political  prejudice  pales 
before  that  of  General  HHI,  the  Confederate  officer,  as  manifested  inlt  text-book  pub- 
Ushed  by  him  just  before  the  late  ClyU  War.  There  are  few  persons  whose  ingenuity 
would  not  be  pussled  and  baffled  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  sectional  feelings  and 
personal  spite  into  the  neutral  region  of  pure  mathematics;  but  Gtoneral  HID  actually 
succeeded  In  conyeying  coyert  sneers  by  algebraical  symbols,  and  insinuating  con- 
tempt through  mathematical  problems.  In  a  text-book,  called  the  "  Elements  of 
Algebra,"  strongly  recommended  by  Professor  Jackson,  of  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute (afterwards  the  famous  rebel  general,  "StonewaO"  Jackson),  a  number  of 
problems  are  giyen,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens :  "A  Yankee  mixes  a  cer- 
tain number  of  wooden  nutmegs,  which  cost  him  <me-fOurth  of  a  cent  apiece,  with 
real  nutmegs  worth  fOur  cents  apiece,  and  sells  the  whole  assortment  for  $45,  and 
fains  IS.75  b^  the  fra^d*    How  many  wooden  nutmeg  were  there  r   "At  the 
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Woman*!  RIgbto  Oonrentloii,  held  »t  Bjrmenm,  N.  Y.,  eompogtd  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  delegmtee,  the  old  maids,  ohlldleee  wlTee»  and  badUmltaii  were  to  eaoh  other  as 
theflgureeof  7andS.    Ho w  many  were  there  of  the  old  makU  r 

OUWWR  H.  RUIBBLU 

IX. 

WOMST  AlTD  WAMrFOLUBMU 

To  TBB  itiideot  of  eootal  problems  a  rerj  interesting  questtop  is  raised  Iqr 
the  erldent  inellnation  of  the  iirlnoipal  European  statee  to  increase  their  ■*^"i*'^g 
armies.  With  8,000.000  men  alnady  uider  arms  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  a  re- 
serre  of  14,000,000  prepared  to  be  called  into  the  ileld  at  any  moment,  and  with 
sach  a  disposition  to  increase  this  enormous  nnmber  as  was  shown  by  the  Tote  of  the 
German  Reiolistag  to  add  700,000  men  to  their  army,  and  by  the  reoent  decision  of  the 
lYeooh  Senate  to  inorease  both  army  and  nary,  it  is  impossible  not  to  speculate  upon 
the  elfeot  which  the  withdrawal  from  actual  Ut»  of  each  Tast  nnm^Mn  of  yonng  men 
will  liaye  upon  the  social  order.  The  status  of  woman  Is  a  prominent  fkotor  in  eyery 
sodal  question  of  to-day.  It  enters  into— it  may  almost  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of 
—nearly  allooonomio  problems,  and  from  the  eoonomio,  no  lees  tlian  the  moral, 
stand-point  it  is  of  priine  importance  Imto.  What  wiU  be  the  eilbct  upon  women,  and 
howwilltheerolationofeooiety  at  large  bo  aUboted  by  the  preeeot  method  ofpre- 
serring  the  peace  of  Europe  f 

It  is  erident  that  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  men  from  aotiye  lif^  must  bring  wom- 
en to  the  front  in  bnsiness  matters.  Thns  the  derelopment  of  women  in  intelligence, 
inshrewdnees.  in  administrative  ability,  will  be  rapidly  carried  forward,  iiaHpaetii, 
with  that  moral  and  industrial  deterioration  of  the  young  men  which  Is  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  barrack  lif^    The  eflbot  of  theee  oppoelng  influencee  oannot  but  be  felL 

How  far  it  will  influence  the  solution  of  some  of  the  meet  perplexing  social  quee- 
tionsof  thedayisan  interesting  subject  for  reflection.  The  temperance  question  is 
now  looming  up  portentously,  both  In  wine-drinking  France  and  in  beer-drlnldng 
Germany.  The  question  of  sodal  purity,  and  of  that  blackest  curse  upon  women** 
Uves,  the  so-called  social  evil,  is  imperatively  demanding  attention.  Will  theee  ques- 
tions, and  others  hardly  lees  vitally  afltoting  women,  be  met  upon  sounder  and  safer 
grounds  when  woman's  influence  has  become  a  more  fully  recognised  tone  in  social 
dynamicsf 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  takee  long  periods  of  time  and  many  generations  of  hu- 
man life  to  work  out  a  change  of  character  so  marked  as  to  afllBct  institutions  or 
customs.  Such  has,  indeed,  been  hitherto  the  case,  but  the  change  that  has  come 
over  European  women,  espedally  German  women,  within  the  present  generation.  Is 
too  marked  not  to  be  highly  suggeetive.  The  French  woman  of  the  lower-middle 
daas  has  long  enjoyed  a  remarkable  degree  of  freedom  in  the  businees  world.  She 
has  been  the  head  and  her  husband  the  hand,  and  any  result  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  man  from  her  side  will  be  slow  to  make  itself  fUt  But  the  German  woman  has 
always  been  secluded  from  active  lifto ;  the  home  has  been  preeminently  her  sphere. 
Education,  temperament,  and  circumstance  have  combined  to  make  her  to  the  high- 
est degree  sentimental,  self -abnegating,  unpractical,  in  all  but  domeetio  concerns. 
The  change  which  has  come  over  her  lifd  within  the  past  t»w  years  has,  theref6re. 
had  the  more  marked  effect  upon  her  character.  And  the  fact  that  to-day  the  wom- 
en of  Germany  are  more  efficiently  organised  in  their  trade  and  educational  and 
social  unions,  that  the  movement  to  secure  their  personal  and  commercial  rights  is 
on  a  sounder  *mH#  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  shows  that  social  dhanges, 
even  when  dependent  on  character  and  opinion,  are  not  neceesarily  slow.  It  givee 
some  hint  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  years  that  are  to  comob  If  the  peace  of 
Europe  continues  to  be  maintained  by  the  means  now  employed. 

liOnisB  Sbtmoub  HouoBTOir. 
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At  the  reunion  of  th<i  jvhorthand  {ind  typf'WTitinp  stu- 
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IN     MKMORIAM. 

ALLEN    THORNDIKE    RICE. 


Ok  Saturday,  May  11,  Mr.  Rice  superintended  and  directed, 
the  preparation  of  this  number  of  The  North  American  Re- 
view. He  also  formulated  on  that  day  explicit  instructions  as 
to  the  policy  of  the  management  during  his  contemplated  absence 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Russia. 
''Be  careful  to  keep  it  out  of  the  old  and  worn  academic  rut,'' 
he  said  ;  ''  let  it  be  what  I  have  made  it — a  magazine  of  the  times.'' 
Though  tired,  he  was  full  of  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  fertile  in 
suggestions,  and  happily  confident  in  the  future.  On  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  he  was  to  sail  for  his  post  at  St.  Petersburg. 
But  on  Monday  he  was  troubled  with  a  sore  throat,  and,  much 
against  his  will,  was  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed.  Up  to  the 
last  moment  preparations  for  his  departure  continued,  and  nei- 
ther physician  nor  nurse  foresaw  a  fatal  termination  to  his  illness. 
Though  he  was  unable  to  sail  on  the  appointed  date,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  able  to  take  the  following  steamer. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  however,  he  died  suddenly, 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  being  an  unsuspected  affection 
of  the  lungs,  complicated  by  a  malignant  form  of  quinsy,  into 
which  his  sore  throat  had  developed.  Never  was  a  brilliant  and 
useful  career  ended  more  abruptly  or  more  tragically. 

Allen  Thomdike  Rice  was  bom  in  Boston  on  June  18, 1853, 
and  spent  most  of  his  youth  in  Europe,  where  he  received  an  un- 
usually thorough  education.  He  was  graduated  from  Oxford  with 
the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  and  by  the  charm  of  his  person- 
ality and  the  earnestness  of  his  intellectual  aspirations  he  secured, 
while  he  was  still  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  the  friendship  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Mr.  Froude. 
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2  ALLEN  THOBNDIKE  RICE. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  returned  to  the  United  States^ 
and  soon  afterwards  purchased  Th£  North  American  Beyiew, 
which  at  that  time  was  moribund  and  profitable  to  neither  its 
publishers^  its  editors,  nor  its  contributors.  Instead  of  imitating 
the  English  quarterlies,  with  their  voluminous  essays^  he  desired 
to  make  it  the  representative  of  modem  thought  and  action  in 
every  direction^  and  to  have  for  his  contributors  not  the  academ- 
ical critic  and  the  learned  hack,  but  the  leading  participants 
in  the  march  of  progress.  How  far  he  succeeded  every  reader  of 
the  Beyiew  knows. 

Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  young,  refined,  accomplished, 
and  attractive  in  manner,  he  was  surrounded  by  every  induce- 
ment to  surrender  himself  to  a  life  of  ease ;  but  no  penniless  young 
man,  with  a  fortune  to  make,  ever  displayed  more  industry  and 
tireless  zeal.  He  was  not  only  the  editor  of  the  Beview  ;  he 
was  the  publisher  also,  and  personally  superintended  every  detail 
of  its  management. 

Mr.  Bice  was  thoroughly  scholarly  in  his  equipment  and  sym- 
pathies, and  the  master  of  a  virile  literary  style.  His  tempera- 
ment was  infectiously  buoyant,  and  his  manner  full  of  high-bred 
and  winsome  courtesy.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  science,  and 
counted  among  his  friends  Edison,  Charcot,  and  Pasteur.  In 
1879  he  organized  and  directed  the  Chamay  expedition,  which 
was  sent  to  investigate  the  remains  of  the  ancient  civilizations 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  the  results  of  which  were  given 
in  the  Beview.  He  amused  himself  in  his  scant  leisure  with 
researches  in  a  small  laboratory  of  his  own.  With  all  this,  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
month  since  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Bussia.  But  he  who 
was  so  alert  and  so  eager  less  than  a  week  ago  is  dead,  and  the 
career  that  was  so  brilliant  in  achievement  and  promise  has  ended 
midway,  at  the  very  moment  that  its  hero  was  reaching  out  for 
yet  more  varied  activity  and  still  higher  things. 

William  H.  Bideinq. 
Mat  18,18881 
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WEALTH. 

BY  ANDREW  CABITEOXB. 


The  problem  of  our  age  is  the  proper  administration  of  wealth, 
so  that  the  ties  of  brotherhood  may  still  bind  together  the  rich  and 
poor  in  harmonious  relationship.  The  conditions  of  human  life 
hare  not  only  been  changed,  but  revolutionized,  within  the  past  few 
hundred  years.  In  former  days  there  was  little  difference  between 
the  dwelling,  dress,  food,  and  environment  of  the  chief  and  thoee 
of  his  retainers.  The  Indians  are  to-day  where  civilized  man  then 
was.  When  visiting  the  Sioux,  I  was  led  to  the  wigwam  of  the 
chief.  It  was  just  like  the  others  in  external  appearance,  and 
even  within  the  difference  was  trifling  between  it  and  those  of 
the  poorest  of  his  braves.  The  contrast  between  the  palace  of  the 
millionaire  and  the  cottage  of  the  laborer  with  us  to-day  meas- 
ures the  change  which  has  come  with  civilization. 

This  change,  however,  is  not  to  be  deplored,  but  welcomed  as 
highly  beneficial  It  is  well,  nay,  essential  for  the  progress  of 
the  race,  that  the  houses  of  some  should  be  homes  for  all  that  is 
highest  and  best  in  literature  and  the  arts,  and  for  all  the  refine- 
•ments  of  civilization,  rather  than  that  none  should  be  so.  Much 
l>etter  this  great  irregularity  than  universal  squalor.  Without 
wealth  there  can  be  no  Maecenas.  The  "  good  cJd  times  '*  were 
not  good  old  times.  Neither  master  nor  servant  was  as  well  situ- 
ated then  as  to-day.  A  relapse  to  old  conditions  would  be  disas- 
trous to  both — not  the  least  so  to  him  who  serves — and  would 
sweep  away  civilization  with  it.    But  whether  the  change  be  for 
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good  or  iU,  it  ifl  upon  na,  beyond  onr  power  to  alter,  and  there- 
fore to  be  acceptfidand  made  the  best  ol  J[^Ja..gjj^te  of  time 
.to  criticise  the  inevitable.  .  ' — """ 

It  19  ea^-tO'^see  how  the  change  has  come.  One  illustration 
will  senre  for  almost  every  phase  of  the  cause.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  products  we  have  the  whole  story.  It  applies  to  all 
combinations  of  human  industry,  as  stimulated  and  enlarged  by 
the  inventions  of  this  scientific  age.  Formerly  articles  were 
manufacture  at  the  domestic  hearth  or  in  small  shops  which 
formed  part  of  the  household.  The  master  and  his  apprentices 
worked  side  by  side,  the  latter  living  with  the  master,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  the  same  conditions.  When  these  apprentices  rose 
to  be  masters,  there  was  little  or  no  change  in  their  mode  of  life, 
and  they,  in  turn,  educated  in  the  same  routine  succeeding  appren- 
tices. There  was,  substantially,  social  equality,  and  even  political 
equality,  for  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  had  then  little 
or  no  political  voice  in  the  State. 

But  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  mode  of  manufacture  was 
crude  articles  at  high  prices.  To-day  the  world  obtains  com- 
modities of  excellent  quality  at  prices  which  even  the  generation 
preceding  this  would  have  deemed  incredible.  In  the  commer- 
cial world  similar  causes  have  produced  similar  results,  and  the 
race  is  benefited  thereby.  The  poor  enjoy  what  the  rich  could 
not  before  afford.  What  were  the  luxuries  have  become  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  laborer  has  now  more  comforts  than  the  farmer 
had  a  few  generations  ago.  The  farmer  has  more  luxuries  than 
the  landlord  had,  and  is  more  richly  clad  and  better  housed.  The 
landlord  has  books  and  pictures  rarer,  and  appointments  more 
artistic,  than  the  King  could  then  obtain. 

The  price  we  pay  for  this  salutary  change  is,  no  doubt,  great. 
We  assemble  thousands  of  operatives  in  tiie  factory,  in  the  mine, 
and  in  the  counting-house,  of  whom  the  employer  can  know 
little  or  nothing,  and  to  whom  the  employer  is  little  better  than 
a  myth.  All  intercourse  between  them  is  at  an  end.  Bigid  Oastes 
are  formed,  and,  as  usual,  mutual  ignorance  breeds  mutual  dis- 
trust. Each  Caste  is  without  sympathy  for  the  other,  and  ready 
to  credit  anything  disparaging  in  regard  to  it.  Under  the  law 
of  competition,  the  employer  of  thousands  is  forced  into  the 
strictest  economies,  among  which  the  rates  paid  to  labor  figure 
prominently,  and  often  there  is  friction  between  the  employer 
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and  the  employed^  between  capital  and  labor^  between  rich  and 
poor.  Human  society  loses  homogeneity, 
t  The  price  which  society  pays  for  the  law  of  competition^  like 
.  the  price  it  pays  for  cheap  comforts  and  luxuries,  is  also  great ; 
1  but  the  adyantages  of  this  law  are  also  greater  still,  for  it  is  to 
(this  law  that  we  owe  our  wonderful  material  development,  which 
.brings  improved  conditions  in  its  train.  But,  whether  the  law 
the  benign  or  not,  we  must  say  of  it,  as  we  say  of  the  change  in 
the  conditions  of  men  to  which  we  have  referred  :  It  is  here ;  we 
cannot  evade  it ;  no  substitutes  for  it  have  been  found ;  and 
while  the  law  may  be  sometimes  hard  for  the  individual,  it  is 
best  for  the  race,  because  it  insures  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
every  department.  We  accept  and  welcome,  therefore,  as  condi- 
tions to  which  we  must  accommodate  ourselves,  great  inequality 
of  environment,  the  concentration  of  business,  industrial  and 
commercial,  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  the  law  of  competition 
between  these,  as  being  not  only  beneficial,  but  essential  for  the 
future  progress  of  the  race.^  Having  accepted  these,  it  follows 
that  there  must  be  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  special  ability 
in  the  merchant  and  in  the  manufacturer  who  has  to  conduct 
afbirs  upon  a  great  scale.  That  this  talent  for  organization  and 
management  is  rare  among  men  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
invariably  secures  for  its  possessor  enormous  rewards,  no  matter 
where  or  under  what  laws  or  conditions.  The  experienced  in 
affairs  always  rate  the  kax  whose  services  can  be  obtained  as  a 
partner  as  not  only  the  first  consideration,  bat  such  as 
to  render  the  question  of  his  capital  scarcely  worth  con- 
sidering, for  such  men  soon  create  capital ;  while,  without 
the  special  talent  required,  capital  soon  takes  wings.  Such  men 
become  interested  in  firms  or  corporations  using  millions ;  and 
estimating  only  simple  interest  to  be  made  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested, it  is  inevitable  that  their  income  must  exceed  their  ex- 
penditures, and  that  they  must  accumulate  wealth.  Nor  is  there 
any  middle  ground  which  such  men  can  occupy,  because  the 
great  manufacturing  or  commercial  concern  which  does  not  earn 
at  least  interest  upon  its  capital  soon  becomes  bankrupt.  It  must 
either  go  forward  or  fall  behind  :  to  stand  still  is  impossible.  It 
is  a  condition  essential  for  its  successful  operation  that  it  should 
be  thus  far  profitable,  and  even  that,  in  addition  to  interest  on 
capital,  it  should  make  profit.    It  is  a  law,  as  certain  as  any  of 
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the  others  named,  that  men  poeseesed  of  this  peculiar  talent  for 
affaursy  under  the  free  play  of  economic  forces,  must,  of  necessity, 
soon  be  in  receipt  of  more  revenue  than  can  be  judiciously  ex- 
pended upon  themselves ;  and  this  law  is  as  beneficial  for  the  race 
as  the  others. 

Objections  to  the  foundations  upon  which  society  is  based  are 
not  in  order,  because!^  condition  of  the  rskco  is  better  with  these 
than  it  has  been  with  any  others  which  have  been  tried.  Of  the 
eilect  of  any  new  substitutes  proposed  we  cannot  be  sure.  The  So- 
cialist or  Anarchist  who  seeks  to  overturn  present  conditions  is  to 
be  regarded  as  attacking  the  foundation  upon  which  civilization 
itself  rests,  for  civilization  took  its  start  from  the  day  that  the 
capable,  industrious  workman  said  to  his  incompetent  and  lazy  fel- 
low, '^  If  thou  dost  not  sow,  thou  shalt  not  reap,''  and  thus  ended 
primitive  Oommunism  by  separating  the  drones  from  the  bees. 
One  who  studies  this  subject  will  soon  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  conclusion  that  upon  the  sacredness  of  property  civiliza- 
tion itself  depends — the  right  of  the  laborer  to  his  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  savings  bank,  and  equally  the  legal  right  of  the  million- 
aire to  his  millions.  To  those  who  propose  to  substitute  Oommu- 
nism for  this  intense  Individualism  the  answer,  therefore,  is:  The 
race  has  tried  that.  All  progress .  from  that  barbarous  day  to  the 
present  time  has  resulted  from  its  displacement.  Not  evil,  but  good, 
has  come  to  the  race  from  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  those 
who  have  the  ability  and  energy  that  produce  it.  But  even  if  we 
admit  for  a  moment  that  it  might  be  better  for  the  race  to  discard 
its  present  foundation,'  Iudividualisq>, — that  it  is  a  nobler  ideal 
that  man  should  labor,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  in  and  for  a 
brotherhood  of  his  fellows,  and  share  with  them  all  in  common, 
realizing  Swodenborg's  idea  of  Heaven,  where,  as  he  says,  the 
angels  derive  their  happiness,  not  from  laboring  for  self,  but  for 
each  other, — even  admit  all  this,  and  a  sufficient  answer  is.  This 
is  not  evolution,  but  revolution.  It  necessitates  the  changing  of 
human  nature  itself — ^a  work  of  seons,  even  if  it  were  good  to  change 
it,  which  we  cannot  know.  It  is  not  practicable  in  our  day  or  in 
our  age.  Even  if  desirable  theoretically,  it  belongs  to  another  and 
long-succeeding  sociological  stratum.  Our  duty  is  with  what  is 
practicable  now  ;  with  the  next  step  possible  in  our  day  and  gene- 
ration. It  is  criminal  to  waste  our  energies  in  endeavoring  to  up- 
root, when  all  we  can  profitably  or  possibly  accomplish  is  to 
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bend  the  oniTerBal  tree  of  humanity  a  little  in  the  direction  most 
favorable  to  the  production  of  good  fruit  under  existing  circum- 
stances. We  might  as  well  urge  the  destruction  of  the  highest 
,<$xisting  type  of  man  because  he  failed  to  reach  our  ideal  as  to 
kavor  the  destruction  of  Individualism,  Private  Property,  the  Law 
pf  Accumulation  of  Wealth,  and  the  Law  of  Oompetition ;  for 
^these  are  the  highest  results  of  human  experience,  the  soil  in 
'  which  society  so  far  has  produced  the  best  fruit.  Unequally  or 
unjustly,  perhaps,  as  these  laws  sometimes  operate,  and  imper- 
fect as  they  appear  to  the  Idealist,  they  are,  nevertheless,  like  the 
highest  type  of  man,  the  best  and  most  valuable  of  all  that  hu- 
manity has  yet  accomplished. 

We  start,  then,  with  a  condition  of  affairs  under  which  the 
best  interests  of  the  race  are  promoted,  but  which  inevitably 
gives  wealth  to  the  few.  Thus  far,  accepting  conditions  as  they 
exist,  the  situation  can  be  surveyed  and  pronounced  good.  The 
question  then  arises, — and,  if  the  foregoing  be  correct,  it 
is  the  only  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal, — ^What  is 
the  proper  mode  of  administering  wealth  after  the  laws  upon 
which  civilization  is  founded  have  thrown  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  few?  And  it  is  of  this  great  question  that  I  believe  I 
offer  the  true  solution.  It  will  be  understood  that  fortunes  are 
here  spoken  of,  not  moderate  sums  saved  by  many  years  of  effort, 
the  returns  from  which  are  required  for  the  comfortable  main- 
tenance and  education  of  families.  This  is  not  wealth,  but  only 
competence,  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  to  acquire. 

There  are  but  three  modes  in  which  surplus  wealth  can  be 
di8j)osed  of.  It  can  be  left  to  the  families  of  the  decedents ; 
or  it  can  be  bequeathed  for  public  purposes ;  or,  finally,  it  can  be 
administered  during  their  lives  by  its  possessors.  Under  the  first 
and  second  modes  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  that  has 
reached  the  few  has  hitherto  been  applied.  Let  us  in  turn  con- 
sider each  of  these  modes.  The  first  is  the  most  injudicious.  In 
monarchical  countries,  the  estates  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
wealth  are  left  to  the  first  son,  that  the  vanity  of  the  parent  may 
be  gratified  by  the  thought  that  his  name  and  title  are  to  descend 
to  succeeding  generations  unimpaired.  The  condition  of  this  class 
in  Europe  to-day  teaches  the  futility  of  such  hopes  or  ambitions. 
The  successors  have  become  impoverished  through  their  folliee 
or  from  the  fall  in  the  value  of  land.    Even  in  Qreat  Britain  the 
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strict  law  of  entail  has  been  fonnd  inadequate  to  maintain  the 
status  of  an  hereditary  class.  Its  soil  is  rapidly  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  stranger.  Under  republican  institutions  the  divi-* 
sion  of  property  among  the  children  is  much  fairer,  but  the  ques- 
tion which  forces  itself  upon  thoughtful  men  in  all  lands  is : 
Why  should  men  leave  great  fortunes  to  their  children  ?  If 
this  is  done  from  afFection,  is  it  not  misguided  affection  ?  Ob- 
servation teaches  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  well  for  the 
children  that  they  should  be  so  burdened.  Neither  is  it  well  for 
the  state.  Beyond  providing  for  the  wife  and  daughters  mod- 
erate sources  of  income,  and  very  moderate  allowances  indeed,  if 
any,  for  the  sons,  men  may  well  hesitate,  for  it  is  no  longer  ques- 
tionable that  great  sums  bequeathed  oftener  work  more  for  the 
injury  than  for  the  good  of  the  recipients.  Wise  men  will  soon 
conclude  that,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  members  of  their 
&milies  and  of  the  state,  such  bequests  are  an  improper  use  of 
their  means. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  men  who  have  failed  to  educate  their 
sons  to  earn  a  livelihood  shall  cast  them  adrift  in  poverty.  If 
any  man  has  seen  fit  to  rear  his  sons  with  a  view  to  their  living 
idle  lives,  or,  what  is  highly  commendable,  has  instilled  in  them 
the  sentiment  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  labor  for  public  ends 
without  reference  to  pecuniary  considerations,  then,  of  course, 
t  the  duty  of  the  parent  is  to  see  that  such  are  provided  for  in 
moderation.  There  are  instances  of  millionaires'  sons  unspoiled 
by  wealth,  who,  being  rich,  still  perform  great  services  in  the  com- 
]^  munity.  Such  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  as  valuable  as,  un- 
'  fortunately,  they  are  rare;  still  it  is  not  the  exception,  but  the  rule, 
that  men  must  regard,  and,  looking  at  the  usual  result  of  enor- 
mous sums  conferred  upon  legatees,  the  thoughtful  man  must 
shortly  say,  '^  I  would  as  soon  leave  to  my  son  a  curse  as  the  al- 
mighty dollar,^'  and  admit  to  himself  that  it  is  not  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  but  family  pride,  which  inspires  these  enormous 
legacies. 

As  to  the  second  mode,  that  of  leaving  wealth  at  death  for 
public  uses,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  a  means  for  the  dis- 
posal of  wealth,  provided  a  man  is  content  to  wait  until  he  is 
dead  before  it  becomes  of  much  good  in  the  world.  Knowledge 
of  the  results  of  legacies  bequeathed  is  not  calculated  to  inspire 
the  brightest  hopes  of  much  posthumous  good  being  aocom- 
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plished.  The  cases  are  not  few  in  which  the  real  object  sought 
by  the  testator  is  not  attained^  nor  are  they  few  in  which  his  real 
wishes  are  thwarted.  In  many  cases  the  bequests  are  so  used  as  to 
become  only  monuments  of  his  folly.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  requires  the  exercise  of  not  less  ability  than  that  which  acquired 
the  wealth  to  use  it  so  as  to  be  really  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity. Besides  this^  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  man  is  to  be 
extolled  for  doing  what  he  cannot  help  doings  nor  is  he  to 
be  thanked  by  the  community  to  which  he  only  leayes  wealth 
at  death.  Men  who  leaye  yast  sums  in  this  way  may  fairly  be 
thought  men  who  would  not  haye  left  it  at  all^  had  they  been  able 
to  take  it  with  them.  The  memories  of  such  cannot  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance^  for  there  is  no  grace  in  their  gifts.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  bequests  seem  so  generally  to 
lack  the  blessing. 

The  growing  disposition  to  tax  more  and  more  heayily  large 
estates  left  .at  death  is  a  cheering  indication  of  the  growth  of  a 
salutary  change  in  public  opinion.  The  State  of  Pennsylyania 
now  takes — subject  to  some  exceptions — one-tenth  of  the  prop- 
erty left  by  its  citizens.  The  budget  presented  in  the  British  Par- 
liament the  other  day  proposes  to  increase  the  death-duties ;  and^ 
most  significant  of  all^  the  new  tax  is  to  be  a  graduated  one.  Of 
all  forms  of  taxation^  this  seems  the  wisest.  Men  who  continue 
hoarding  great  sums  all  their  liyes^  the  proper  use  of  which  for 
public  ends  would  work  good  to  the  community^  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  the  community,  in  the  form  of  the  state,  cannot  thus 
be  depriyed  of  its  proper  share.  By  taxing  estates  heayily  at 
death  the  state  marks  its  condemnation  of  the  selfish  millionaire's 
unworthy  life. 

It  is  desirable  that  nations  should  go  much  further  in  this 
direction.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  set  bounds  to  the  share  of  a 
rich  man's  estate  which  should  go  at  his  death  to  the  public 
through  the  agency  of  the  state,  and  by  all  means  such  taxes 
should  be  graduated,  beginning  at  nothing  upon  moderate  sums 
to  dependents,  and  increasing  rapidly  as  the  amounts  swell,  until 
of  the  millionaire's  hoard,  as  of  Shylock's,  at  least 

The  other  half 

Oomee  io  the  prlry  cofllBr  of  the  ftate." 

This  policy  would  work  powerfully  to  induce  the  rich  man  to 
attend  to  the  administration  of  weidth  during  his  life,  which  is 
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the  end  that  society  should  always  have  in  view,  as  being  that 
by  far  most  fraitfal  for  the  people.  Nor  need  it  be  feared  that 
this  policy  would  sap  the  root  of  enterprise  and  render  men  less 
anxious  to  accumulate^  for  to  the  class  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
leaye  great  fortunes  and  be  talked  about  after  their  death,  it  will  at- 
tract even  more  attention,  and,  indeed,  be  a  somewhat  nobler  am- 
bition to  haye  enormous  sums  paid  oyer  to  the  state  from  their 
fortunes. 

There  remains,  then,  only  one  mode  of  using  great  fortunes ; 
but  in  this  we  haye  the  true  antidote  for  the  temporary  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth,  the  reconciliation  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
— a  reign  of  harmony — another  ideal,  differing,  indeed,  from  that 
of  the  Communist  in  requiring  only  the  further  evolution  of  exist- 
^g  conditions,  not  the  total  overthrow  of  our  civilization.    It  is 

'fi^unded  upon  the  present  most  intense  individualism,  and  the 
^iiace  is  prepared  to  put  it  in  practice  by  degrees  whenever  it  pleases, 
l^fnder  its  sway  we  shall  have  an  ideal  state,  in  which  the  surplus 
Wealth  of  t|ie  few  will  become,  in  the  best  sense,  the  property  of  the 
many,  because  administered  for  the  common  good,  and  this  wealth, 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  few,  can  be  made  a  much  more 
potent  force  for  the  elevation  of  our  race  than  if  it  had -been  dis- 

r  tributed  in  small  sums  to  the  people  themselves.  Even  the  poor- 
est can  be  made  to  see  this,  and  to  {kgree  that  great  sums  gathered 
by  some  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  spent  for  public  purposes, 

I  from  which  the  masses  reap  the  principal  benefit,  are  more  valu- 

1  able  to  them  than  if  scattered  among  them  through  the  course  of  • 
many  years  in  trifling  amounts. 

If  we  consider  what  results  flow  from  the  Oooper  Institute, 
for  instance,  to  the  best  portion  of  the  race  in  New  York  not 
possessed  of  means,  and  compare  these  with  those  which  would 
have  arisen  for  the  good  of  the  masses  from  an  equal  sum  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  lifetime  in  the  form  of  wages, 
which  is  the  highest  form  of  distribution,  being  for  work  done 
and  not  for  charity,  we  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  the  improvement  of  the  race  which  lie  embedded  in  the 
present  law  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Much  of  this  sum, 
if  distributed  in  small  quantities  among  the  people,  would  have 
been  wasted  in  the  indulgence  of  appetite,  some  of  it  in  excess, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  part  put  to  the  best  use, 
that  of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  home^  would  have  yielded 
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results  for  the  race^  as  a  race,  at  all  comparable  to  those  which  are 
flowing  and  are  to  flow  from  the  Cooper  Institute  from  generation 
to  generation.  Let  the  advocate  of  yiolent  or  radical  change  pon- 
der well  this  thought. 

We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  take  another  instance^  that  of 
Mr.  Tilden's  bequest  of  flve  millions  of  dollars  for  a  free  library  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  but  in  referring  to  this  one  cannot  help  say- 
ing inyoluntarily.  How  much  better  if  Mr.  Tilden  haddeyotedthe 
last  years  of  his  own  life  to  the  proper  administration  of  this 
immense  sum ;  in  which  case  neither  legal  contest  nor  any  other 
cause  of  delay  could  haye  interfered  with  his  aims.  But  let  us 
assume  that  Mr.  Tilden's  millions  flnally  become  the  means  of 
giying  to  this  city  a  noble  public  library,  where  the  treasures  of 
the  world  contained  in  books  will  be  open  to  all  forever,  without 
money  and  without  price.  Considering  the  good  of  that  part  of 
the  race  which  congregates  in  and  around  Manhattan  Island,  would 
its  permanent  beneflt  have  been  better  promoted  had  these  millions 
been  allowed  to  circulate  in  small  sums  through  the  hands  of  the 
masses  ?  Even  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  Communism  must 
entertain  a  doubt  upon  this  subject.  Most  of  those  who  think 
will  probably  entertain  no  doubt  whatever. 

Poor  and  restricted  are  our  opportunities  in  this  life;  narrow 
our  horizon;  our  best  work  most  imperfect;  but  rich  men  should 

(be  thankful  for  one  inestimable  boon.  They  have  it  in  their 
power  during  their  lives  to  busy  themselves  in  organizing  benefac- 
tions from  which  the  masses  of  their  fellows  will  derive  lasting 
advantage,  and  thus  dignify  their  own  lives.  The  highest  life  is 
probably  to  be  reached,  not  by  such  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ 
as  Count  Tolstoi  gives  us,  but,  while  animated  by  Christ's^irit, 
by  recognizing  the^  chang^  conditions  of  this  age,  and  adopting 
modes  of  expressing  this  spirit  suitable  to  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  we  live ;  still  laboring  for  the  good  of  our  fellows, 
which  was  the  essence  of  his  life  and  teaching,  but  laboring  in  a 
different  manner. 

This,  then,  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  man  of  Wealth: 
First,  to  set  an  example  of  modest,  unostentatious  living,  shun- 
ning display  or  extravagance;  to  provide  moderately  for  the  legiti- 
mate wants  of  those  dependent  upon  him;  and  after  doing  so  to 
consider  all  surplus  revenues  which  come  to  him  simply  as  trust 
funds,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  administer,  and  strictly  bound 
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as  a  matter  of  daty  to  administer  in  the  manner  which,  in  his 
judgment,  is  best  calcalated  to  prodace  the  most  beneficial  results 
IjHot  the  community — ^the  man  of  wealth  thus  becoming  the  mere 
I  agent  and  trustee  for  his  poorer  brethren,  bringing  to  their 
f  service  his  superior  wisdom,  experience,  and  ability  to  administer, 
doing  for  them  better  than  they  would  or  could  do  for  themselves. 
We  are  met  here  with  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  are 
moderate  sums  to  leave  to  members  of  the  family ;  what  is  mod- 
est, unostentatious  living ;  what .  is  the  test  of  extravagance. 
There  must  be  different  standards  for  different  conditions.  The 
answer  is  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  name  exact  amounts  or  actions 
as  it  is  to  define  good  manners,  good  taste,  or  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety ;  but,  nevertheless,  these  are  verities,  well  known  although 
undefinable.  Public  sentiment  is  quick  to  know  and  to  feel  what 
offends  these.  So  in  the  case  of  wealth.  The  rule  in  regard  to 
good  taste  in  the  dress  of  men  or  women  applies  here.  Whatever 
makes  one  conspicuous  offends  the  canon.  U  any  family  be 
chiefiy  known  for  display,  for  extravagance  in  home,  table, 
equipage,  for  enormous  sums  ostentatiously  spent  in  any  form 
upon  itself, — if  these  be  its  chief  distinctions,  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  estimating  its  nature  or  culture.  So  likewise  in  regard  to 
the  use  or  abuse  of  its  surplus  wealth,  or  to  generous,  free- 
handed cooperation  in  good  public  uses,  or  to  unabated  efforts 
to  accumulate  and  hoard  to  the  last,  whether  they  administer  or 
bequeath.  The  verdict  rests  with  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
public  sentiment.  The  community  will  surely  judge,  and  its 
judgments  will  not  often  be  wrong. 

The  best  uses  to  which  surplus  wealth  can  be  put  have  already 
been  indicated.  Those  who  would  administer  wisely  must,  indeed, 
be  wise,  for  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of 
our  race  is  indiscriminate  charity.  It  were  better  for  mankind 
that  the  millions  of  the  rich  were  thrown  into  the  sea  than  so 
spent  as  to  encourage  the  slothful,  the  drunken,  the  unworthy. 
Of  every  thousand  dollars  spent  in  so  called  charity  to-day,  it  is 
probable  that  1950  is  unwisely  spent ;  so  spent,  indeed,  as  to  pro- 
duce the  very  evils  which  it  proposes  to  mitigate  or  cure.  A  well- 
known  writer  of  philosophic  books  admitted  the  other  day  that 
he  had  given  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  a  man  who  approached  him 
as  he  was  coming  to  visit  the  house  of  his  friend.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  this  beggar ;  knew  not  the  use  that 
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would  be  made  of  this  money,  although  he  had  eyery  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  would  be  spent  impr9perl7.  This  man  professed 
to  be  a  disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer ;  yet  the  quarter-dollar  given 
that  night  will  probably  work  more  injury  than  all  the  money 
which  its  thoughtless  donor  will  erer  be  able  to  give  in  true  char- 
ity will  do  good.  He  only  gratified  his  own  feelings,  saved  him- 
self from  annoyance, — and  this  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
selfish  and  very  worst  actions  of  his  life,  for  in  all  respects  he  is 
most  worthy. 

In  bestowing  charity,  the  main  consideration  should  be  to 
help  those  who  will  help  themselves;  to  provide  part  of  the 
means  by  which  those  who  desire  to  improve  may  do  so; 
to  give  those  who  desire  to  rise  the  aids  by  which  they  may 
rise ;  to  assist,  but  rarely  or  never  to  do  all.  Neither  the  indi- 
vidual nor  the  race  is  improved  by  alms-giving.  Those  worthy 
of  assistance,  except  in  rare  cases,  seldom  require  assistance.  The 
really  valuable  men  of  the  race  never  do,  except  in  cases  of  acci- 
dent or  sudden  change.  Every  one  has,  of  course,  cases  of 
individuals  brought  to  his  own  knowledge  where  temporary  as- 
sistance can  do  genuine  good,  and  these  he  will  not  overlook. 
But  the  amount  which  can  be  wisely  given  by  the  individual 
for  individuals  is  necessarily  limited  by  his  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  each.  He  is  the  only 
true  reformer  who  is  as  careful  and  as  anxious  not  to  aid  the  un- 
worthy as  he  is  to  aid  the  worthy,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  so, 
for  in  alms-giving  more  injury  is  probably  done  by  rewarding  vice 
than  by  relieving  virtue. 

The  rich  man  is  thus  almost  restricted  to  following  the  exam- 
ples of  Peter  Oooper,  Enoch  Pratt  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  Pratt  of 
Brooklyn,  Senator  Stanford,  and  others>  who  know  that  the  best 
means  of  benefiting  the  community  is  to  place  within  its  reach 
the  ladders  upon  which  the  aspiring  can  rise — parks,  and  means 
of  recreation,  by  which  men  are  helped  in  body  and  mind ;  works 
of  art,  certain  to  give  pleasure  and  improve  the  public  taste,  and 
public  institutions  of  various  kinds,  which  will  improve  the 
general  condition  of  the  people ; — in  this  manner  returning  their 
surplus  wealth  to  the  mass  of  their  fellows  in  the  forms  best  cal- 
culated to  do  them  lasting  good. 

Thus  is  the  problem  of  Rich  and  Poor  to  be  solved.    The  laws 
of  accumulation  will  be  left  free ;  the  laws  of  distribution  free. 
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Indiyidiudism' wiU  oontmne,  but  the  millionaire  will  be  bat  a 

trustee  for  the  poor ;  introsted  for  a  season  with  a  great  part 

I  of  the  increased  wealth  of  the  commanity,  but  administering  it 

I  for  the  commanity  far  better  than  it  could  or  would  hare  done 

/  for  itself.    The  best  minds  wiU  thus  have  reached  a  stage  in  the 

(  development  of  the  race  in  which  it  is  clearly  seen  that  there  is 

no  mode  of  disposing  of  surplus  wealth  creditable  to  thoughtful 

and  earnest  men  into  whose  hands  it  flows  save  by  using  it  year 

by  year  for  the  general  good.    This  day  already  dawns.    But  a 

little  while,  and  although,  without  incurring  tiie  pity  of  their 

fellows,  men  may  die  sharers  in  great  business  enterprises  from 

which  their  capital  cannot  be  or  has  not  been  withdrawn,  and 

is  left  chiefly  at  death   for   public   uses,  yet   the   man  who 

dies  leaving   behind   him  millions  of  available  wealth,  which 

was  his  to  administer  during  life,  will  pass  away  ''unwept, 

unhonored,  and  unsung,'^  no  matter  to  what  uses  he  leaves  the 

dross  which  he  cannot  take  with  him.    Of  such  as  these  the 

public  verdict  will  then  be  :  **  The  man  who  dies  thus  rich  dies 

disgraced.'' 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  true  Goispel  concerning  Wealth, 
obedience  to  which  is  destined  some  day  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  Rich  and  the  Poor,  and  to  bring  "  Peace  on  earth,  among 
men  Oood-WiU.'' 

Akdbsw  Garkeoie. 
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Eight  men  of  every  ten  in  this  country,  who  have  thought 
upon  the  subject,  haye  reached  the  conclusion  that  Canada  ought 
to  belong  to  the  United  States.  This  decision  has  not  been 
reached  bj  an  elaborate  process  of  reasoning,  nor  by  a  mature 
consideration  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  erent.  The  general 
belief  that  the  United  States  comprises  nearly  all  that  is  worth 
having  on  the  continent  makes  it  easy  for  the  average  American 
to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  what  remains  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  Union.  Without  realizing  the  magnitude  of  the 
country  to  the  north,  or  making  any  estimate  of  its  possibilities, 
the  general  conclusion  is  that  its  addition  to  the  United  States 
would  not  disturb  or  imperil  the  existing  system.  A  more  careful 
study  of  the  matter  might  lead  to  a  different  conclusion ;  but,  in 
view  of  the  feeling  which  now  prevails,  the  eventual  acquisition  of 
Canada  as  a  National  policy  would  be  approved  by  an  immense 
majority. 

While  the  opinion  that  Canada  should  belong  to  the  United 
States  is  general,  no  one  proposes  to  achieve  it  by  other  than 
peaceable  means.  In  the  event  of  war  with  England,  public 
sentiment  would  entirely  change,  and  Canada  would  then  be  the 
battle-ground.  It  might  even  happen  that  a  i>ersistence  by  the 
Canadian  Government  in  a  nagging  and  unfriendly  policy,  as 
shown  in  the  harsh  and  antiquated  interpretation  of  the  Finery 
Treaty,  the  constant  invitation  to  retaliation  by  acts  of  bad  neigh- 
borhood, by  hostile  tariffs  and  other  irritating  influences,  might 
work  up  a  sentiment  in  the  United  States  that  would  demand 
and  justify  the  military  capture  of  Canada.  If,  indeed,  the  anti- 
British  vote  in  the  United  States  had  any  real  influence  upon 
the  policy  of  the  country  (which  it  has  not),  some  military  advan- 
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tage  might  be  taken  of  Canada's  weakness^  by  reason  of  its  re- 
moteness from  Great  Britain  and  the  enormous  preponderance 
of  the  United  States.  But  up  to  the  present  hour  there  is  not 
the  slightest  sign,  in  any  class  or  in  any  direction,  of  a  desire  to 
acquire  Canada  other  than  by  the  free  and  unbiassed  consent 
of  her  own  people. 

While  it  may  be  said,  in  truth,  that  eight  of  every  ten  men 
in  the  United  States  would  like  to  see  Canada  a  part  of  the  Union, 
it  could,  until  recently,  with  equal  truth  be  alleged  that,  in 
Canada,  eight  of  erery  ten  Canadians  preferred  to  preserve 
existing  political  conditions  and  to  remain  part  and  parcel  of 
the  British  Empire.  An  agitation  for  closer  commercial  relations, 
which  have  been  denied  to  them;  a  persistence  in  a  restrictive  and 
offensive  policy  toward  the  United  States,  and  an  attempt  to  divert 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  some  form  of  Imperial  Federation  with 
other  colonies,  have,  it  is  true,  created  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation nearly  as  pronounced  as  the  Tory  manifesto  of  1849. 
This  tendency  has  recently  been  quickened  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  and  its  evident  hold  upon  legis* 
lation,  as  evinced  in  large  grants  of  public  money  to  Jesuits  in 
Quebec,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  preponderating  vote 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  this  growth  of  the 
annexation  sentiment  is  denied  by  super-loyalists  and  sub- 
sidized supporters  of  the  present  administration,  and  its  existence 
for  any  present  political  purpose  is  ignored.  Yet  it  is  claimed  by 
some  observers  that,  if  a  secret  ballot  were  taken  in  Canada  to- 
day on  the  question,  a  majority  of  the  voters  would  be  found  to 
favor  a  political  union.  But  the  fact  that  a  secret  ballot  would 
have  to  be  t.aken  in  order  to  evoke  any  pronounced  opinion  in  its 
behalf  is  the  significant  circumstance  by  which  the  force  of 
the  movement  is  to  be  judged.  No  man,  however  favorable  he 
may  be  to  a  political  union  between  the  two  countries,  can  believe 
that  such  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment  is  possible  as  would 
elect  within  a  period  of  twenty  years  a  Parliament  whose  main 
plank  should  be  annexation  to  the  United  States.  True,  now  and 
then  there  are  indications  of  a  growing  party  in  favor  of  political 
union;  but  their  rarity  and  inconsequent  character  show  that, 
while  the  sentiment  may  be  a  growing  one,  many  years  will  pass 
before  it  is  sufficiently  effective  to  become  a  force  in  practical 
politics. 
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The  great  body  of  thinking  Canadians  are  qnite  content  with 
their  present  political  condition.  In  the  absence  of  nniyersal 
suffrage,  and  wanting  the  constant  additions  of  a  foreign  vote 
which  threatens  the  political  extinction  of  the  American ;  in  the 
absence  also  of  an  elective  jadiciary ;  with  a  system  of  govern- 
ment less  dependent  upon  the  comer  saloon,  the  professional 
politician,  and  the  ward  boss ;  with  an  admirable  code  of  elec- 
tion laws,  under  which  bribery  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  and 
with  many  other  improvements  upon  the  American  system,  the 
political  contentment  of  the  Canadian  is  assured.  Aside  from 
this,  there  is  a  sincere  and  ardent  attachment  to  British  institu- 
tions, and  especially  to  the  i>erson  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 
It  could  hardly  fail  to  be  otherwise.  England  has  treated  Canada 
with  the  utmost  liberality,  and  it  has  often  been  said  that  if,  prior 
to  the  Bevolution,  Great  Britain  had  treated  the  colonies  with  the 
same  consideration  and  cooperation,  there  would  have  been  no 
Declaration  of  Indei>endence.  Made  up  as  Canada  largely  is  of 
descendants  of  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  of  former  residents 
of  Great  Britain  or  their  immediate  descendants,  between  whom 
and  the  mother-country  there  is  a  close  business  and  social  con- 
nection, how  is  it  possible  that  an  allegiance  so  constant  and 
beneficial  should  be  suddenly  and  without  justification  severed  P 
This  is  all  the  more  unlikely  when  it  is  recalled  that  there  is  now 
a  steady  stream  of  immigration  into  the  great  Northwest,  made 
up  of  English  people  who  deliberately  prefer  to  live  under  British 
rule. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  barrier,  however,  to  the  vital  change 
in  the  political  condition  of  Canada  which  would  follow  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  is  the  French  Canadian  element,  under 
the  dominant  infiuenoe  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  anywhere  else  in  the  world  this  great  clerical  insti- 
tution rules  more  absolutely  than  in  Quebec.  Elsewhere  its 
power  and  infiuenoe  diminish;  its  wealth  is  stationary  or  de- 
creases ;  but  here  in  free  North  America,  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  becoming  so  dominant, 
so  successful  in  a  business  point  of  view,  and  so  generally 
aggressive,  as  to  create  serious  alarm  for  the  future  in  the 
minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Canada.  The  marvellous  fecundity 
of  the  French  race,  their  thrift,  industry,  and  contentment,  are 
elements  of  vital  strength  in  this  religious  propaganda;   and 
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already  considerable  areas,  formerly  jointly  occupied  by  Protest- 
ant and  Oatholic  communities,  are  given  up  to  French  domina- 
tion. Special  privileges,  the  right  to  levy  tithes,  protection,  and 
other  important  advantages  are  assured  to  the  French  church  under 
existing  political  conditions.  These,  it  is  feared,  would  be 
materially  lessened  should  annexation  to  the  United  States  ever 
occur.  The  complete  control  of  education,  the  possession  of  vast 
estates  for  religious  purposes,  freedom  from  taxation,  and  public 
grants  could  hardly  be  tolerated  in  a  free  State  of  the  Union ; 
while,  above  and  beyond  all,  would  be  feared  the  danger  of  an 
influx  into  Quebec  of  intelligent  Protestants,  owing  to  the 
development  of  natural  resources  and  the  increase  of  foreign 
capitaL  The  influences  of  a  progressive  spirit,  greater  intelli- 
gence, higher  forms  of  education,  and  freedom  of  inquiry  into 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  church,  would  be  more  feared 
than  even  a  change  in  the  political  conditions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  great  impediments  stand  in  the  way 
of  annexation  in  Quebec  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that 
recent  events  have  so  alarmed  a  large  body  of  thinking  Cana- 
dians that  no  other  escape  seems  possible  from  the  despotism 
of  the  church  than  that  which  a  complete  revolution  in  political 
conditions  would  afford  by  annexation  with  the  United  States. 
While  this  consideration  may  have  weight  with  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  independent,  as  a  means  of  lessening  the  undue  influence 
of  the  church,  the  very  fact  that  it  is  urged  with  that  end  in 
view  alarms  the  devout  and  arrays  both  priest  and  people  against 
political  union. 

Meantime  an  influence  adverse  to  annexation  prevails  in  Can- 
ada, the  force  and  universality  of  which  very  few  in  the  United 
States  apprehend.  It  is  a  Protestant  force,  and  its  reason  for  ex- 
istence is  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Soman  Cath- 
olic Church ;  and  yet,  so  pronounc-ed  is  its  loyalty,  so  prejudiced 
and  ignorant  is  it  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  that  it  would 
unite  with  its  bitterest  enemy  to  maintain  British  supremacy. 
This  force  is  the  secret  society  known  as  the  Orange  order, 
which,  owing  to  recent  events  in  the  progress  of  Jesuitism,  is 
likely  to  become,  in  conjunction  with  various  sectarian  bodies, 
the  most  powerful  organization  in  Protestant  Canada.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  body  of  men  more  vociferously  loyal 
to  the  Crown ;  and  in  view  of  the  antecedents  of  its  members. 
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their  prejudices  and  peculiar  rites, — ^in  which  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  British  rule  is  the  chief  obligation  assumed, — it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  political  union  can  be  attained  while  such  an  organi- 
zation exercises  an  influence  so  powerful.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  that  two  great  organized  forces — to  wit,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Canada — are  arrayed  against  any  political  change  what- 
ever. 

In  considering  the  obstacles  to  a  political  union  with  the 
United  States,  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  feeling  of  Great 
Britain  on  this  question.  It  would  seem  almost  incredible  that 
the  official  and  aristocratic  class,  which  is  so  powerful  in  England, 
will  favor  the  loss  of  nearly  half  of  the  British  Empire.  The  colo- 
nial policy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  large^  stimulated  by  the 
expectation  that  trade  would  follow  the  flag,  and  that,  if  the 
English  flag  ceased  to  be  emblematic  of  governmental  control,  Eng- 
lish trade  would  languish  and  cease.  Bepublican  sentiment 
in  Great  Britain  would,  it  is  presumed,  receive  an  enormous  im- 
pulse should  these  principles  of  government,  by  a  single  act,  be 
extended  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  ^  is 
included  within  the  greater  half  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  If  Great  Britain  has  spent  millions  of  money  and 
sacrificed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  to  make  conquests  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  it  would  be  a  complete  reversal  of 
policy  to  abandon  or  cede  so  great  a  country  as  Canada 
cheerfully  and  without  a  murmur.  When  one  recalls  how 
essential  to  her  political  and  military  supremacy  is  the  .pos- 
session of  outlying  posts,  such  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Ber- 
muda, and  other  strongholds,  it  seems  incredible  that  she  would 
willingly  relinquish  Halifax  on  the  Atlantic  or  Vancouver  on  the 
Pacific.  The  new-bom  hopes  of  an  alternative  route,  within 
British  territory,  to  her  vast  eastern  possessions,  and  the  expec- 
tations that  have  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  English  capita^sts 
as  to  the  development  of  a  great  eastern  trade  through  English 
channels,  are  all  opposed  to  the  assumption  that  England  would 
for  a  moment  consider  favorably  a  proposition  that  her  great 
colony  of  Canada  should  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  United 
States. 

In  all  this  enumeration,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  annexa- 
tion of    Canada  to  the  United  States  which  for  the  moment 
seem  insurmountable  present  themselves.   How  many  years  must 
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ekpae  before  theee  diflScnlties  wiU  dinppeftr  so  m  to  permit  the 
election  of  a  Parliament  in  Canada  that  will  demand  separation 
from  the  mother-conntry  ?  How  many  will  elapse  before  it 
puts  an  end  to  its  own  existence,  and,  filtering,  into  a  requi- 
site number  of  State  legislatures,  merges  itself  into  the  Congress 
at  Washington  ?  The  possibility  of  such  a  catastrophe  to  the 
Senate  of  Canada,  who  are  all  selected  for  life  and  whose  animat- 
ing sentiment  is  loyalty  to  the  British  crown,  it  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  with  any  expectation  that  its  remnant  would  surriye 
to  tell  the  tale.  Certainly  not  within  the  present  generation  does 
such  a  consummation  as  the  extinction  of  Parliament  seem  pos- 
sible to  the  arerage  Canadian,  who  is  familiar  with  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  crown  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
political  cowardice  and  mock  sentimentality  that  exist  throughout 
Canada,  which,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  marked  change  fayor- 
able  to  open  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  while 
one-fourth  of  its  adult  population  is  already  in  this  country, 
shrieks  hysterically,  **  Treason!"  "Rebellion  I"  Under  these 
circumstances  a  political  union  seems  too  remote  to  justify  its 
present  consideration  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Canadians — their  sturdy  Anglo- 
Saxon  nature — ^make  the  task  a  hopeless  one,  either  to  drive  or 
force  them  into  submission.  Moreover,  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  would  disapprove  such  a  policy.  Those 
who  might  favor  it  would  soon  find  that  the  people  at 
large,  especially  the  great  mass  of  business  men,  would  much 
prefer  a  more  natural  and  a  more  profitable  course.  It  a 
union  of  nations  on  this  continent  is  to  be  brought  about 
except  by  conquest,  it  must  be  brqUght  about  by  a  union 
of  interests.  Unless  a  political  union  can  be  achieved  by  a  per- 
fect acquiescence  in  the  advantages  and  superiority  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  a  political  union  would  be  a  serious 
and  fatal  mistake. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  a  Commercial  Pol- 
icy cannot  be  inaugurated  by  both  countries  which  will  materially 
benefit  both  nations,  without  political  union,  and  which  might  have 
the  eventual  efFect  of  removing  the  obstacles  to  political  union. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  a  policy  of  retaliation — ^for  which 
Canada  has  afforded  abundant  justification — ^would  starve  the 
Dominion  into  submission ;  there  are  others  who  believe  that  a 
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steady  persistence  in  the  policy  of  rigid  and,  perhaps,  offensive 
indifference  will  result  in  Canada  dropping  like  a  ripe  plnm  into 
the  ever-open  month  of  the  United  States.  But  life  is  too  short 
for  either  of  these  policies  to  work  out  a  union  of  the  English- 
speaking  people  on  this  continent  in  our  day. 

With  this  conception  in  view,  a  movement  in  favor  of  a  Com- 
mercial Fnion  between  the  two  countries  has  been  for  some  time 
making  steady  progress  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  It  has  met 
with  surprising  favor  in  the  United  States  among  merchants,  bank- 
ers, and  manufacturers,  and  especially  among  the  intelligent  class 
of  artisans  in  New  England  industrial  centres,  who  see  in  it  a  hope- 
ful sign  for  cheapened  food  and  a  supply  of  raw  material,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  enlarged  market  for  the  product  of  their  industry,  on 
the  other.  Nova  Scotia  to  the  New  England  States  is  a  new  Ala- 
bama, within  easy  reach,  with  resources  equally  important,  espe- 
cially to  the  regeneration  of  her  iron  industries.  Without  some 
such  advantage  these  are  doomed  to  extinction,  in  view  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  With,  however, 
sources  of  supply  of  iron  and  coal  and  coke  from  Nova  Scotia,  New 
England  iron  industries,  with  a  slight  reduction  of  taxation,  should 
comi>ete  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  owing  to  their  advanta- 
geous position  on  the  sea-board.  In  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec 
(the  latter  comprising  five  times  the  area  of  New  York  State)  there 
would  be  found  supplies  of  raw  material  of  the  most  useful  charac- 
ter ;  from  the  great  Province  of  Ontario — ^the  most  favored  spot 
on  the  continent — ^there  would  be  derived  an  infinite  variety  of 
products,  from  the  mine,  the  forest,  and  the  field  ;  while  in  the 
enormous  wheat-producuu;  areas  of  the  Canadian  northwestern 
territories  there  would  i^  found  a  receptacle  for  immigration 
from  all  the  world,  thus  affording  a  field  for  western  trade  and 
for  western  transportation  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence. 
As  for  the  Pacific  coast,  no  boon  could  be  i^orded  to  California 
and  Oregon  greater  than  is  implied  in  the  essential  supplies  from 
British  Columbia  of  the  finest  coal,  the  largest  timber,  and  the 
enormous  fishing  wealth  which  the  coast  of  that  province  affords 
— a  coast  the  extent  of  which  the  reader  will  realize  when  he  is 
told  that  it  covers  a  mileage  as  great  as  from  Florida  in  the 
south  to  the  boundary  of  Maine  on  the  north. 

In  furtherance  of  the  pronounced  sentiment  in  behalf  of  a 
commercial  policy  that  would  make  all  these  palpable  advantages 
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almost  immediately  available^  a  most  significant  event  was  the  pass- 
age at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress^  by  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  of  a  resolation  which,  had  it  been  assented  to  by 
the  Senate,  wonld  have  proved  a  great  stride  towards  a  per- 
manent and  most  beneficent  settlement  of  all  difficnlties  between 
the  two  nations.  This  resolution,  the  movement  towards  which 
originated  in  the  fertile  mind  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth, 
but  was  eventually  promoted  by  that  sagacious  statesman,  the 
Hon.  B.  B.  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  is  in  the  following  words- 

Betolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Rejn-eeeniaHvea  qT  the  UnUed  Statee, 
etd,.  That  whenerer  it  shaU  be  duly  oertlfled  to  the  Preddent  of  the  United  States 
that  the  QoTemment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  declared  a  desire  to  eetabUah 
Commercial  Union  with  the  United  States,  haying  a  uniform  rerenne  system,  like 
internal  taxes  to  be  ooUeoted,  and  like  import  duties  to  be  imposed,  on  articles 
brooght  into  either  oonntrj  from  other  nations,  with  no  dnties  npon  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  shaU  appoint  three  Commissioners  to  meet 
those  who  maj  be  likewise  designated  to  represent  the  Government  of  Canada,  to 
prapare  a  i^an  for  the  assimilation  of  the  import  duties  and  intemal-reyenue  taxes 
of  the  two  countries,  and  an  equitable  dirision  of  receipts,  in  a  Commercial  Union  ; 
and  said  Commissioners  shall  report  to  the  President,  who  shall  lay  the  report  befdre 
CoogresiL 

The  effect  in  the  United  States  of  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  simply  be  to  give  shape  and  form  to  a  desire  for  an  en- 
larged relation  with  the  greater  half  of  the  continent,  on  terms 
of  a  mutuality  of  interest  as  perfect  as  is  possible  to  be  created, 
and  to  disclose,  as  the  result  of  inquiry,  for  the  subsequent  action 
,  of  Congress,  the  advantages  to  both  countries  which  would  flow 
from  the  adoption  of  this  policy.  The  effect  in  Canada  of  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  by  the  United  States  would  be,  at  the 
proper  time,  an  acquiescence  in  it  of  a  most  marked  character. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  Canada  is  made  up  of  men 
whose  interests  would  be  enormously  advanced  by  an  open  market 
in  the  United  States  and  a  cheapened  supply  of  manufactured 
goods,— composed  largely  as  that  people  is  of  farmers,  lumber- 
men, miners,  and  fishermen.  These  number  three  to  one  the  class 
who  would  be  adversely  affected,  such  as  manufacturers,  artisans, 
and  professional  men.  But  even  among  these  latter  it  is  certain 
that  a  very  large  contingent  are  favorable  to  improved  re- 
lations with  this  country.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  watch 
the  trend  of  affairs  that  a  general  parliamentary  election, 
which  occurs  within  three  years,  will  result  in  a  triumph  for 
Commercial  Union,  should  the  United  States  continue  to  offer 
te*-      *    "  *  to  those  set  forth  in  the  above  resolution.  The  elec- 
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tion  of  a  Parliament  having  a  Commercial-Union  complexion  would 
result  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  practical  shape  to  the  proposi- 
tion above  set  forth.  Such  an  event  may  have  most  momentous 
consequences^  not  only  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States^ 
but  upon  the  relations  that  will  thereafter  exist  between  Canada 
and  England.  It  is  to  the  very  critical  conditions  that 
would  thus  be  created  between  Oreat  Britain  and  her  greatest 
colony  that  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
now  most  earnestly  asked.  Heretofore  the  Dominion  has  shaped 
her  own  fiscal  policy  and  has  been  permitted,  in  her  freedom  of 
action^  to  create  a  customs  barrier  against  English  goods  in  com- 
mon with  those  from  the  United  States  and  from  other  countries. 
But  it  is  pushing  this  freedom  of  action  to  an  extreme  to 
ask  Oreat  Britain  to  consent  to  let  one  part  of  the  British 
Empire  charge  a  high  rate  of  duty  against  the  goods  of  an- 
other part  of  that  Empire,  while  admitting  free  of  duty  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  her  great  commercial 
rival.  It  is  even  going  a  step  further  than  this,  because  if 
the  tariff  under  the  proposed  continental  Commercial  Union 
is  to  be  regulated  anywhere,  it  must  be  at  Washington; 
so  that  in  the  event  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  passing  a  bill 
for  Commercial  Union  with  the  United  States,  the  spectacle 
would  be  presented  of  Congress  fixing  the  rate  of  duty 
which  shall  prevail  thereafter  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  against  the  goods  manufactured  in  another  portion  of 
that  Empire.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  if  the  people  6t 
Canada  were  in  earnest  in  their  desire  for  open  and  unrestricted 
trade  with  the  United  States,  and  made  such  an  expression  of 
their  views  through  Parliament, — as  they  certainly  would, — the 
dilemma  of  the  Imperial  Oovemment  would  be  extreme. 
That  Government  would  either  have  to  renounce  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  which  her  people  have  preached  with 
such  force  for  so  many  years,  or  she  would  have  to  give 
perfect  liberty  to  Canada  to  trade  with  whom  she  chose.  The 
Imperial  Oovernment,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be  compelled  to 
refuse  Canaila  that  liberty  which  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
thus  afford  a  justification  for  a  severance  of  the  tie  which 
has  bound  her  with  silken  cords  and  with  such  affectionate 
regard  that  to  talk  of  severing  it  now  is  considered  as 
the  highest  form  of  treason.    If  Her  Majesty  should  refuse  to 
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advance  the  interests  of  five  millions  of  her  Canadian  agrionltural 
subjects^  and  sacrifice  them  for  the  benefit  of  half  a  million  Eng- 
lish manufacturers^  a  serious  shock  would  be  given  to  the  relations 
that  now  exists  and  the  annexation  sentiment  would  then  be 
justifiable.  If^  on  the  other  hand.  Imperial  consent  were  given 
for  a  Commercial  Union  with  the  United  States,  as  in  the  end  it 
no  doubt  would  be,  the  effect  upon  Canada  and  its  future  would 
be  decisive  and  remarkable.  An  open  market  for  her  minerab, 
her  vast  fishing  possibilities,  and  enormous  timber  resources,  with 
other  stores  of  wealth,  would  soon  beget  an  inunigration  into 
Canada  of  Americans  and  their  followers  that  might  so  change 
the  political  complexion  of  the  country  that  within  two  or  throe 
Parliaments  she  might  find  an  outcome  in  an  altered  destiny.  If, 
in  the  meantime,  the  great  problem  of  self-government  had  been 
successfully  worked  out  in  the  United  States, — ^if  a  right  solution 
had  been  achieved  of  many  troublesome  questions  now  impending, 
and  the  attractiveness  of  American  institutions  wero  such  as  to  in- 
duce an  annexation  propaganda, — ^it  could  then,  with  far  greater 
probability  of  success,  be  promoted.  So  that  through  Commercial 
Union  some  will  see  a  short  cut  to  annexation,  while  to  others 
this  indefinitely  postpones  it. 

The  destiny  that  awaits  the  greater  half  of  the  continent,  now 
included  within  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  is  a 
subject  of  the  most  profound  interest.  If,  as  resulting  from 
a  Commercial  Union  with  the  United  States,  and  the  polit- 
ical consequences  that  would  follow  from  an  enormous  increase 
in  population,  with  a  dissatisfaction  with  colonialism  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  roal  national  life,  a  movement  should  set  in  for 
the  Independence  of  Canada,  it  would  take  but  a  few  years  to 
achieve  it.  Already  thero  is  a  tendency  in  this  direction  in  the 
Canadian  mind,  especially  among  the  young  men  of  Canada ;  and 
thero  would  be  less  disinclination  on  the  part  of  English  states- 
men to  favor  a  movement  of  that  character  in  pref eronce  to  ab- 
sorption by  the  United  States.  The  Independence  of  Canada 
could  result  only  in  the  creation  of  a  great  Bepublic,  founded 
upon  very  much  the  same  principles  as  those  that  now  pervade 
the  United  States.  The  area,  comprising  now  eleven  provinces 
and  territories,  could  be  divided  advantageously  into  thirty 
States  ;  and  if  the  movement  towards  a  Bepublic  should  have  the 
hearty  c5operation  and  all  the  commercial  advantages  of  a  close 
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union  with  the  United  States,  no  greater  achievement  could  be 
imagined  than  to  build  up  a  great  nation,  composed  of  people  of 
the  same  lineage,  the  same  language,  the  same  laws,  and  the  same 
literature,  governed  by  the  same  principles,  and  having  the  same 
destiny  in  the  advancement  of  civilization.  England  would  be 
benefited,  the  United  States  would  have  a  constant  contribution 
to  its  greatness  without  increased  responsibility,  and  the  new 
Canadian  Bepublic  would  occupy  a  place  before  the  world  such 
as  her  magnificent  proportions,  her  vast  wealth,  and  the  genius 
of  her  people  would  entitle  her  to. 

Ebastus  Wimak. 
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UNHAPPY  MARRIAGES  IN  FICTION. 

BY  ANDBEW   LANG. 


Poscimur.  The  Editor  of  The  North  American  Review 
asks  for  a  study* of  married  misery  in  fiction.  Whence  are 
we  to  begin?  A  Jove  principium,  we  might  say,  for  the  poets 
fable  that  the  King  of  Gods  and  Men  was  most  unluckily  mar- 
ried. This,  no  doubt,  is  a  mystery,  and  implies  a  prehistoric 
belief  that  not  even  a  god  can  secure  a  happy  wedlock.  But 
more  modern  students  may  start  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's to  Alexandre  Dumas.  "  Why  don't  you  take  possession 
of  other  people's  heroes,"  asks  the  Englishman  (I  translate 
his  French),  and  *'show  us  the  secret  of  their  wedded  lives?'* 
The  Master  of  Bavenswood,  Thackeray  thinks,  did  not  really 
perish  in  the  Kelpie's  Flow.  He  was  picked  up  by  a  passing 
smuggler  (perhaps  the  skipper  was  Dirck  Hatteraick  the  elder),  and 
it  was  the  Master's  bonnet  and  plume,  floating  on  the  tide,  that 
caused  the  myth  of  his  decease.  Why  not  continue  his  annals  ? 
Quentin  Durward,  too,  had  adventures  manifold  after  he  married 
the  heiress  of  a  castle  in  most  debatable  land.  Let  us  pursue  the 
fortunes  of  our  favorites  beyond  the  altar.  So  Thackeray  said, 
and  himself  shows  us  how.  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  bore  the  yoke. 
But  marriage  is  the  trite  finish  of  romance.  Neither  in  poetry 
nor  novels  has  married  life  been  duly  studied.  Authors  *'  avert 
their  ken  from  half  of  human  fate,"  like  Wordsworth  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  poem. 

"  They  lived  happy  ever  after."  We  all  adopt  that  formula 
of  the  fairy  tale.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  fairy  tales  more  daring 
than  most,  which  prolong  the  narrative  beyond  the  nuptial  hour, 
behind  the  nuptial  veil ;  show  us  what  a  wicked  mother-in-law 
can  infiict  and  a  pretty  princess  may  endure.  But  human  nature 
is  impatient  of  such  researches.     If  you  will  consult  ^'  La  Belle 
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an  Bois  Dormant/^  of  M.  Charles  Perrault^  you  shall  find  that  the 
Sleeping  Beauty^s  troubles  only  begin  after  she  has  been  married 
and  made  a  mother.  But  our  English  nursery  versions^  except 
in  the  old  original  rendering  of  Mr.  Pote  (1729),  leave  all  that 
out.  Is  this  not  a  clear  proof,  in  its  way,  that  novel-readers  and 
story-hearers  do  not  want  to  know  the  truth  about  marriage? 
Poets  and  romancers  say  they  are  '^  critics  of  life.'^  But  there  is 
a  part  of  it  which  very  few  of  them  criticise.  It  has  been  asked 
whether  any  poet  has  ever  yet  sung  the  sorrows  of  being  *'  hen- 
pecked ''?  Not  one,  unless  we  count  a  dramatic  rendering  in  Mr. 
Browning's  "  Andrea  del  Sarto.''  Yet  many  poets,  and  novel- 
ists too,  must  have  been  in  Socrates's  case.  The  wisest  of  men 
found  the  bay  mare  (Xanthippe)  the  better  horse.  But  Socrates 
wrote  little  verse,  still  less  fiction,  and  the  world  waits  for  the 
daring  lyrist  who  is  to  touch  this  saddest  and  sweetest  of  minor 
chords. 

Marriage,  on  the  whole,  is  avoided  as  a  topic,  except  where 
the  **love  interest,''  as  they  call  it,  is  to  begin  after  marriage. 
In  an  English  or  American  story,  the  union  of  hearts  occasionally 
follows  tardily  after  the  union  of  hands  and  fortunes.  The  girl  is 
made  to  fall  in  love  with  her  husband,  or  he  with  her,  when  both 
have  passed  through  a  period  of  slight  aversion.  This  is  not  a 
very  agreeable  topic,  and  one  may  doubt  whether  any  of  the  great 
novelists  have  handled  a  situation  that  tempts  lady  authors.  Out 
of  England  and  America  the  opposite  rule  prevails  :  love  comes 
after  marriage  punctually  enough,  but  it  is  love  for  Another.  At 
the  risk  of  seeming  fiippant,  one  is  obliged  to  say  a  word  on  this 
view  of  marriage^^f  marriage  when  it  is  needlessly  and  improp- 
erly complicated ;  a  situation  with  which  the  English  mind  has 
little  sympathy.  Marriage  of  this  kind  is  criticised  from  a  dozen 
points  of  view  by  the  romancers  of  France,  of  Russia,  of  Finland,  I 
dare  say.  Is  this  or  that  marriage  of  alien  fiction  happy  ?  we  are 
asked,  but  then  the  difficulties  begin  to  arise.  Happy  for  whom  t 
Say  there  are  only  three  persons  interested, — the  usual  three, — 
and,  thinking  of  M.  Paul  Bourget,  I  wonder  at  the  moderation 
of  the  allowance.  Is  it  a  happy  marriage?  What  does  the 
heroine  think,  who  likes  her  husband  very  well,  and  finds  him 
unsuspicious  and  affectionate  ?  That  depends  on  the  heroine's 
character  and  sense  of  honor.  Sometimes  she  is  perfectly  happy; 
so  is  her  lord^  and  so  is  the  Third  Person.    Sometimes  she  ia 
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unhappy^ — a  little  grain  of  conscience  makes  her  soar^ — and  then 
it  is  unnecessary  to  assure  the  experienced  reader  that  neither  of 
the  others  is  allowed  to  be  jolly.  The  lady  takes  care  of  that, 
and  a  duel^  or  suicides^  one^  two^  or  even  three,  may  illustrate 
her  lack  of  felicity. 

Then  we  have  the  marriage  (I  am  still  speaking  of  Con- 
tinental romance)  where  the  Third  Person  learns  to  prefer  the 
husband^  to  think  him  a  good  follow,  while,  as  to  the  lady,  ''he 
is  passing  weary  of  her  love/'  I  do  not  think  we  can  call  thiU  a 
happy  marriage;  nor  is  it  happy  when  the  lady  begins  to  prefer 
her  lord,  in  the  long  run.  Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  hus- 
band. He  may  believe  in  his  wife  and  his  friend,  and 
then  he  is  '^  happy  as  mortals  count  happiness,^'  to  render 
Aristotle's  expression,  and,  as  far  as  A^  goes,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  marriage  should  not  be  happy  also.  Now  and 
then  the  sympathetic  man  commits  suicide  to  oblige  the  others, 
as  in  George  Sand's  '* Jacques."  But  with  so  many  possible  situa- 
tions, it  is  clear  that  wedded  happiness  is  not  easy  to  win  in  foreign 
fiction.  French  novels  of  married  life  are  usuaJly  either  humor- 
ous— when  the  whole  sacred  institution  is  made  a  joke  of ;  or 
they  are  serious — and  pessimistic.  Indiana,  that  daring  creation  of 
George  Sand,  was  not  happy,  nor  was  the  wife  in  **  Le  Becherche 
de  I'AbsoIu,"  nor  that  much-tried  spouse  of  the  Baron  in  ''La 
Gousine  Bette."  On  the  other  hand,  the  married  lady  in  *'  Men- 
songes"  was  almost  ideally  happy,  for  she  liked  all  of  them,  in 
their  way,  till  things  went  wrong,  and  several  of  them  found 
her  out.  But  even  then  she  displayed  a  stoicism  and  a  power  of 
making  the  best  of  things,  which  are  very  unlike  the  conduct  of 
Brynhild  in  the  ''  V5lsunga  Saga,"  that  old  and  heroic  novel  of 
thwarted  love. 

Our  Anglo- Saxon  fiction  is  rather  shy  of  these  complications, 
or  used  to  be  rather  shy.  Among  the  gallant  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  now  throw  off  our  old-fashioned  scruples,  one  notices 
an  air  of  •'  who's  afraid  ?"  Like  a  warrior  mentioned  by  Thack- 
eray, *'  they  are  not  only  brave,  but  they  know  it,"  and  are  in  a 
kind  of  emancipated  flutter  at  their  own  audacity. 

When  we  think  of  unhappy  marriages  in  fiction,  then,  we 
mean  English  and  American  fiction,  and  we  mean  marriages  which 
are  not  complicated  by  the  errant  affections  of  either  party  or  of 
both.    Then  what  is  a  happy  marriage  ? — ^f  or  only  by  establishing 
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the  type  can  one  estimate  divergencies  from  the  tjrpe  and  analyze 
marriages  which  are  unhappy.  Now,  the  essence  of  a  happy 
marriage  is  put  into  few  words  by  the  first  and  greatest  writer  of 
romance — ^by  the  author  of  the  *'  Odyssey/'  His  hero,  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Phseacia,  is  rescued  by  the  Sea-King's 
daughter,  and  he  addresses  her  thus:  ''May  the  gods  give  thee 
all  thy  heart's  desire,  a  husband,  and  a  home,  and  a  mind  at  one 
with  his  may  they  give,  for  there  is  nothing  nobler  nor  stronger 
than  this,  when  a  man  and  wife  are  of  one  heart  and  mind  in  a 
house,  a  grief  to  their  foes  and  to  their  friends  great  joy,  but  their 
own  hearts  know  it  best."  This  is  the  definition  of  wedded  hap- 
piness, and  there  is  an  irony  in  the  words,  for  Nausicaa  loved 
Odysseus,  who  went  home  to  his  own  wife,  and  it  may  be  that  she 
never  came  to  her  heart's  desire. 

However  that  fell  out,  there  are  modems  who  will  tell  us  that 
the  marriage  Homer  had  in  his  mind  is  impossible.  In  a  recent 
dialogue,  Mr.  Henry  James  introduces  a  character  who  remarks 
that  the  great  war  of  the  world  and  of  the  future  is  the  strife  be- 
tween the  women  and  the  men.  And  another  modem  novelist,  at 
the  opposite  pole  of  fiction  from  Mr.  James,  chanced  casually  to 
say  the  same  thing  lately.  Men  and  women,  he  said,  are,  indeed, 
more  absolutely  divided  in  their  estimate  of  life,  its  value,  its 
conduct,  its  pleasures,  its  duties,  than  Aryans  from  Australians, 
or  Jews  from  Chinese.  Our  idea  of  honor  is  not  their  idea,  nor 
our  notions  of  justice  or  of  humor,  nor  can  we  at  all  discover  a 
common  calculus  of  the  relative  importance  of  things.  Matters 
that  are  trivial  to  us  fill  women's  thoughts  in  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing ;  affairs  that  we  consider  momentous  leave  them  quite  in- 
different, quite  unmoved.  There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world 
better  than  a  good  woman ;  namely,  a  good  man,  and  his  excel- 
lence lacks  the  charm  of  hers,  and  the  bloom  on  it.  But  a  very 
indifferent  man  will,  in  some  matters,  have  a  juster  estimate  of 
life  than  the  best  of  women.  Children  of  the  same  mothers,  we 
are  bom  more  different  than  if  we  were  of  alien  race,  and  color, 
and  speech.  Yet  nature  compels  us  to  try  to  be  one,  and  to  be 
wretched  when  we  fail. 

I  do  not  speak  cynically  or  lightly  :  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
were  of  this  mind.  Aristotle  will  not  allow  that  '' happiness " 
can  be  predicated  of  a  woman,  a  child,  or  a  slave.  Marcus 
Aurelius  learned  from  his  mother  ''piety,  and benefioenoey  and 
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abstinence  not  only  from  evil  deeds^  but  even  from  evil  thonghts, 
and  simplicity  in  his  way  of  living,  far  removed  from  the  habits 
of  the  rich/'  And  yet  it  is  Marcus  Aurelius  who,  when  sketch- 
ing the  absolute  evil,  says  '^  a  black  character,  a  womanish  char- 
acter,  a  stubborn  character,  bestial,  childish,  animal,  stupid, 
counterfeit,  scurrilous,  fraudulent,  tyrannical.'*  We  know  what 
Montaigne  said  of  women,  and  Montaigne  has  a  renown  for  being 
wise.  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  women  deserve  what 
Montaigne  says,  and  what  Aristotle  and  the  great  Emperor  say, 
but  their  words,  and  the  male  tradition  of  the  world,  are  proofs 
of  the  eternal  conflict  and  strife  between  the  sexes. 

Look  at  mythology — that  is,  at  man's  earliest  theories  of  the 
world.  Man  always  comes  first  and  alone  into  the  world.  Woman 
follows  to  bring  a  curse,  in  Greece,  among  the  Hebrews,  among 
the  Minitarees.  The  very  gods  are  unhappily  married  in  the 
Aztec,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  mythology.  Men  and  women  are 
made  to  thwart  and  to  misunderstand  each  other,  no  less  than  each 
is  made  to  be,  and  may  be,  the  help-meet  of  the  other.  But  t&e 
way  of  evil  is  easy,  and  the  way  of  good  is  steep  and  hard  to  climb. 
And  so  it  happens,  in  the  words  of  Rochefoucauld,  that  '*  there 
are  excellent  marriages,  but  there  is  scarce  such  a  thing  as  a  de- 
lightful marriage.''  St.  Paul  is  of  the  same  mind  as  the  wise 
Duke  :  they  speak  the  voice  of  humanity  and  of  experience,  not 
of  stupid  scorn  and  silly  pessimism.  Life  is  hard,  and  marriage  is 
harder ;  we  cannot  mend  the  matter  by  effusive  twaddle. 

If  this  be  true,  we  might  expect  the  majority  of  marriages  in 
fiction  to  be,  not  unhappy,  but  far  from  "delicious."  The  novel- 
ists who  end  their  story  at  the  altar,  of  course  leave  the  opposite 
impression,  and  with  perfect  fairness  and  honesty.  The  hero 
and  heroine  come,  in  Homer's  words,  "  to  their  heart's  desire," 
and  the  gods  give  no  better  gift.  Why  should  we  go  further,  and 
show  how  often  the  heart's  desire  is  deceived,  or  fades,  or  is 
thwarted  ?  But  the  novelists  who  deal  with  married  life  might 
be  expected,  on  a  reasonable  calculation,  to  describe  unhappy  mar- 
riages. Happy  are  the  couples,  as  well  as  the  countries,  whose  his- 
tory is  uninteresting,  and  as  the  novelist  is  compelled  to  interest, 
he  may  seem  almost  compelled  to  make  his  married  people  more 
or  less  miserable. 

On  the  whole,  speaking  only  of  ^' Anglo-Saxon "  fiction,  it  is 
wonderful  how  often  the  novelist  escapes  what  se^pis  inevitable. 
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Let  us  think  first  of  the  dead  masters;  of  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Miss  Austen,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  George  Eliot; 
of  those  who  wrote  for  our  great-grandfathers  and  our  fathers. 
No  doubt  they  all  described  marriage  as  they  saw  it,  when  they 
chanced  to  make  married  people  prominent  characters,  which  was 
not  very  often.  Now,  Sir  Walter  did  not  marry  the  woman  of 
his  heart;  he  never  ^^came  to  his  heart's  desire '' ;  his  poems  and 
his  letters — at  least,  his  unpublished  letters — and  his  diary  frankly 
confess  it.  One  can  hardly  remember  one  example  of  married 
hero  and  heroine  in  his  works.  He  writes  of  the  love  of  young 
folk,  itnd  he  once  admitted  that  his  lovers  were  '^  automata,'^ 
mere  uninteresting  puppets.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  Scott  that 
we  can  look  for  studies  of  marriage.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Rowena  and  Ivanhoe  will  ''ca'  through  it,''  as  the  Scotch  say, 
well  enough,  after  the  ceremony,  and  that  the  memory  of  Bebecca 
will  not  be  too  importunate.  Perhaps  their  life  will  be  as  hum- 
drum as  that  of  the  laird  in  "  Guy  Mannering,"  while  his  worthy 
wife  endured — a  more  good-natured  Mrs.  Bennet.  Lady  Ashton  and 
her  subservient  lord,  in  ^'  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  may  be  pro- 
nounced moderately  happy.  The  lady  has  her  will  and  her  way,  and 
the  husband  has  stoicism  enough,  and  not  too  much  heart,  for  the 
situation.  He  can  see  his  daughter's  heart  broken,  his  honor 
.  stained,  his  house  disgraced,  by  his  wife's  masterfulness,  and  he 
can  bear  it  very  tolerably.  The  study  is  true  enough,  but  it  was 
not  Sir  Walter's  way  to  dwell  on  the  dismal  commonplace  of 
miserable  marriages. 

Nor  is  Richardson  fond  of  this  topic.  "Clarissa"  scarcely 
gives  him  an  opportunity,  and  to  wed  Sir  Charles  Qrandison 
was,  in  itself,  bliss  beyond  the  dreams  of  maidenhood.  Fielding 
is  such  a  believer  in  marriage,  and  in  good  women,  that  he 
probably  expects  wedlock  to  convert  Tom  Jones,  that  volatile 
foundling,  or  Sophia  to  be  happy  with  him  even  while,  he 
remains  unconverted.  Nor  could  any  man  fail  to  be  happy 
with  Sophia.  Fielding's  wife,  whether  she  had  '*a  broken  nose" 
or  not,  must  have  been  an  angel.  It  is  she  who  sat  for  Sophia 
Western,  and. for  Amelia  Booth,  the  kindest,  the  dearest,  the 
most  charming  and  lenient  of  women.  The  author  do^s  not 
linger  over  the  sorrows  of  the  men  who  led  Lady  Booby  and 
Lady  Bellarton  to  the  altar.  He  furnishes  a  rugged  tavern- 
keeper  with  a  shrew  for  a  wife,  in  "  Joseph  Andrews,"  and  the 
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shrill  shrew  is  drawn  with  masterly  snccesfr— the  Lady  Ashton  of 
lowly  life.  But,  on  the  whole,  looking  at  the  three  greatest  of 
our  elder  novelists,  we  see  them  making  matrimony  a  goal,  and 
a  fortunate  goal ;  but  the  beginning  of  evils. 

If  any  novelist  might  have  been  expected  to  sketch  married 
miseries,  it  is  Mr.  Thackeray.  In  a  recent  criticism  by  a  mod- 
em English  writer  of  one  or  two  obscure  tales,  Thackeray  is 
spoken  of  as  the  artist  of  **  the  odd  and  the  ngly.^'  This  kind 
of  estimate  simply  amazes,  however  narrow  the  education  and 
the  intellect  of  the  person  who  ventures  on  it  may  be.  Unhappy 
married  life  abounds  in  the  odd  and  the  ugly,  but  it  is  not  these 
qualities — not  these,  but  the  mortal  pain  of  the  wretchedness — 
that  meet  us  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  miserable  marriages.  We  think 
of  Clive  and  Bosey,  of  Glive  with  his  heart  otherwhere: 

"There  the  dts;  the  nm6,lmtohMi8ed:  m  gone  from  him  m  if  she  were  deed, 
deperted  indeed  InkoenoChereithere,  end  entered  into  a  kind  of  deeth.  .  •  •  .  Do 
yon  eoppoee  joneretheonlxmenwhohaehedtoettendeoohefonerelt  Toawffl 
find  eome  men  emiUng  end  et  work  the  daj  after.  Some  come  to  the  greTO  now  end 
egeln  out  of  the  world,  end  eeye  brief  iirmjer,  end  e'Oodbleee  her  1'  ....  SheQ 
wegoTieitthelodsegeteeof  Newcome  Perk  with  the  moon  ehining  on  their  oeir- 
ingt  le  there  enypleeeiire  in  walking  bjmilee  of  grejpeling,  end  endleeepeU- 
eadeeofflret  O,  yon  fbol,  what  do  you  hc^  to  eee  behind  that  onrtaint  Abenrd 
fngitlTe,  whither  would  jou  nm  t  Can  joa  hortt  the  tether  of  fete :  and  is  not  poor 
deer  little  Roeej  Kaokenile  sitting  yonder  welting  for  yon  by  the  stake  r 

That  is  the  man's  part  in  the  entertainment — and  the  lady's. 

" '  Who  is  it,  Pen  t '  says  diTOi  I  seid,  in  a  low  YoicOb  'Ethel';  end  sterting  up 
end  crying  '  Ethel  1  Ethel  I '  he  ren  from  the  room. 

**  little  Mre.  Roeey  sterted  up  too  on  her  sofa,  clutching  hold  of  the  teUe-coTor 
with  her  lean  hand,  and  the  two  red  spots  on  her  cheeks  homing  more  fiercely  than 
eyer.  I  coold  see  what  passion  wee  beeting  in  that  poor  little  heart  Heayen  help 
net   What  a  resHng-plaoe  have  friends  end  perents  prepared  f or  it ! " 

Even  without  the  Campaigner  (who  is  "  ugly,"  but  not  ''odd,'*) 
here  is  a  memorable  marriage,  here  are  two  excellent  people 
in  a  very  evil  way.  They  have  more  desperate  companions  in 
Barnes  Newcome  and  his  wife,  and  there  the  Third  Person,  Mr. 
Jack  Belsize,  is  very  much  more  importunate  and  obtrusive  than 
the  prematurely-buried  love  of  Ethel.  Thence  comes  another 
hopeless  wedding,  that  of  Jack  and  Lady  Clara;  a  mere  example 
of  what  follows  when  the  rules  of  the  game  are  broken.  For  in 
England,  at  least,  it  can  be  said  that,  however  unhappy  a  mar- 
riage may  be,  it  is  less  unhappy  than  whatever  may  be  won  by 
breaking  the  rules. 

In  Thackeray's  opinion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  his 
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novels,  marriages  are  usnally  spoiled  either  by  haying  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  beginning  by  relations,  or  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
mother-in-law.  It  is  the  mother-in-law  who  makes  Olive's  mar- 
riage an  inferno, — it  need  have  been  no  more  than  an  endurable 
state  of  probation, — and  the  mother  in-law  appears  in  such  sketches 
as  "A  Little  Dinner  at  Timmins's,''  and  in  "  Level  the  Widower/' 
This  wicked  cynic,  by  the  way,  this  dabbler  in  the  odd  and  the 
ugly^  is  almost  as  fond  as  Henry  Fielding  of  happy  marriages. 
Who  were  ever  happier  than  (General  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Lambert, 
in  "  The  Virginians,''  and  who  ever  deserved  happiness  better, 
for  their  tenderness  and  humor?  Did  Theo  and  Oeorge  War- 
rington not  reach  the  haven  where  they  would  be,  even  their 
heart's  desire,  after  many  a  tempest  ?  We  are  to  understand  that 
Pen's  wedlock  proved  happier  than  was  likely,  and  that  Laura 
did  not  trouble  him  about  Blanche.  The  new  occupant  did  not 
say,  ''Are  these  the  letters  you  thought  so  charming?  Well, 
upon  my  word,  I  never  read  anything  more  commonplace  in  my 
life,"  and  so  forth. 

But,  somehow,  we  don't  much  envy  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis,  nor,  indeed,  are  we  allowed  to  envy  Bawdon  Crawley.  He 
had,  to  be  sure,  the  most  delightful  wife  in  the  world.  Becky' 
would  have  made  any  man  happy,  till  he  found  her  out,  and  for 
my  own  pari;  I  believe  that  Mrs.  Wenham  hid  one  of  her  head- 
aches, that  Becky  was  cruelly  used,  that  she  was  not  unkind  to 
little  Bawdon.  The  author  does  not  agree  with  us  ;  he  seems  to 
credit  all  that  unkind  tongues  have  said  of  Mrs.  Bawdon  Crawley, 
just  as  George  Eliot  invents  dreadful,  spiteful  calumnies  about  fair 
Bosamond  Yincy.  Miss  Bosamond  made  a  mistake ;  she  married 
Dr.  Lydgate,  who  was  what  the  young  men  call  "an 
ideal  bounder."  He  may  not  have  made  her  happy,  but 
her  friends  remain  true  to  her,  as  they  are  true  to 
Becky,  through  good  report  and  evil  report.  Mr.  Thackeray's 
genius  was  too  strong  for  him  ;  his  own  creation  mastered  him 
and  masters  us  ;  and  which  would  you  rather  have  wedded,  the 
bride  of  Bawdon  or  of  his  brother.  Sir  Pitt  ?  Was  Becky  ever 
jealous  t  Her  green  eyes  were  not  lit  by  that  flame  which  shone 
behind  poor  Bosey's  and  Lade  Jane's,  and  even  Emmy's  when 
George  flirted  with  Becky  on  the  balcony.  Had  we  known  Mrs. 
Bawdon  Crawley,  she  would  have  made  us  all  her  slaves,  and  was 
it  her  fault  that  she  had  not  £3,000  a  year  ?    It  was  all  she  asked 
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as  a  condition  of  goodness.  Her  fall^  her  failure^  move  one  like 
Napoleon's  at  Moscow,  like  Charles  Edward^s  when  they  made 
him  ride  northward  from  Derby.  Why  had  Mrs.  Wenham  that 
unlucky  headache  ? 

Dickens  was  more  or  less  bound  to  make  his  married  people 
happy.  There  is  no  better-assorted  union  than  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Squeers.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  was  a  Baronet,  and  had  to 
be  punished  somehow;  so  his  nuptial  fortunes  were  cloudy.  The 
old  schoolmaster's  wife  in  '*  David  Oopperfield  *'  comes  to  prefer 
her  husband  to  her  cousin.  David  himself  had  all  the  chances  of 
unhappiness,  but  Dora  conveniently  died,  and  Agnes  came  to  the 
front.  Another  woman  might  not  have  been  wholly  blessed  in 
such  a  lord,  but  Mrs.  Micawber  would  never  desert  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber.  Mr.  Weller  the  elder  was  rendered  unhappy  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  clergy,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Stiggins — a  not  infrequent 
cause  of  matrimonial  wretchedness. 

For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  saints  are  always,  or  almost 
always,  unmarried.  If  either  husband  or  wife  is  filled  with  the 
ambition  to  be  a  saint,  misery  is  assured.  Christian  deserted 
Mrs.  Christian  and  the  children.  It  was  a  mean  act,  but  what 
was  he  to  do  ?  What  is  any  one  to  do,  who  feels  a  vocation  for  per- 
fection, after  marrying,  in  another  mood,  as  one  who  plays  tipcat, 
drinks  beer,  and  dances  with  the  girls.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
unhappiness  in  married  life;  it  matters  not  whether  you  take  the 
case  of  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  or  of  the  second  wife  of  the 
elder  Weller.  Where  one  partner  is  a  saint  and  the  other  a 
'*  wessel,''  happiness  flies  out  of  the  door.  We  are  usually  invited 
to  sympathize  with  the  "wes8el,''but  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
saint  does  not  as  much  deserve  our  compassion.  In  other  cases, 
the  saintliness  is  common  to  both  partners,  but  the  pattern  of 
excellence  differs.  Then  we  have  the  wof ul  predicament  of  Mrs. 
Elsmere,  who  was  good,  but  on  the  old  lines,  while  the  Eev. 
Elsmere  was  good  too,  but  ^'advanced*' — a  reader  of  Strauss  and 
Benan  and  Baur. 

"  Better  had  he  been  ploddlnff 
Among  hla  olods  that  daj  I  " 

George  Eliot  made  but  little  use  of  speculative  differences  in 
her  unhappy  marriages.  Romola's  was  unhappy,  because,  being 
a  High  Soul,  she  married  for  the  delight  of  the  eye  ;  she  married 
a  handsome,  agreeable  person,  with  no  more  conscience  than  a 
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kitten.  One  is  sorry  for  poor  Tito  when  Bomola  sits  up  late  for 
him.  That  marriage  could  not  end  well.  As  to  Dorothea,  she 
married  also  from  some  wrong,  and,  indeed,  quite  inscrutable 
motive ;  she  married  an  elderly  and  deeply  mistaken  mythologist. 
As  a  rule^  mythologists  make  the  best  husbands ;  their  studies  in- 
cline them  to  tolerance,  and  when  out  of  temper  they  can  wreak 
it  on  the  other  mythologists.  Mr.  Gasaubon  was  a  person  who 
would  never  have  married  at  all  if  Dorothea  would  only  have  let 
him  alone.  She,  not  he,  is  to  blame  for  an  unfortunate  union.  Mr. 
Grandcourt  would  have  made  Griselda  Grantley  happy  enough  ; 
Gwendolen  would  have  been  happy  with  nobody.  There  are  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  who  cannot  be  happy,  whether  wedded  or 
single,  and  Gwendolen  was  one  of  them.  We  should  not 
be  too  hard  on  Mr.  Grandcourt,  though  he  was  not  amiable. 
George  Eliot's  ideal  of  a  happy  marriage  was  that  of  Caleb 
Garth.  He  had  humor,  which  is  almost  indispensable  to 
a  Benedick — witness  the  case  of  Mr.  Bennet,  in  **  Pride  and 
Prejudice. ''  Only  a  humorist  could  have  extracted  content  and 
enjoyment  out  of  Mrs.  Bennet  and  the  girls.  A  High  Soul 
would  not  have  been  happy  with  Mrs.  Bennet ;  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Robert  Elsmere  had  married  Mrs.  Bennet  or  Lydia  ! 
It  would  have  been  dreadful,  and  yet  the  mind  lingers  with  fond- 
ness on  this  idea.  Indeed,  the  possible  combinations  of  Venus, 
when,  glad  in  her  cruel  business,  she  delights  to  yoke  unequal 
mates,  are  full  of  ideas  for  novelists.  Let  some  one  take  such  a 
lofty  moralist,  full  of  noble  aspirations  and  soul-conflict,  let  him 
marry  this  hero  to  a  lady  like  Becky,  or  one  of  Miss  Broughton's 
girls, — say,  Sara,  in  "Belinda,*' — and  what  would  happen  ?  The 
experimental  novelist  may  use  the  notion,  and  work  it  out.  There 
will  be  laughter  and  tears  on  the  way — tears  and  laughter  which 
make  up  our  lives — above  all,  wedded  lives — and  render  us  a  spec- 
tacle for  gods. 

The  unhappy  marriages  of  later  novelists  are  not  easy  to  re- 
member. Either  the  characters  they  draw  are  much  less  marked 
and  memorable  than  those  of  Scott,  Thackeray,  Miss  Austen,  or 
we  forget  them  more  easily  because  we  studied  them  in  later  life. 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  two  unhappy  marriages — first,  that  of  Prince 
Otto,  which  I  confess  I  could  never  make  head  or  tail  of  ;  and 
next,  in  his  romance,  unfinished  as  I  write,  "  The  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae."  That  19  a  study  of  gloomy  power.  Mr.  Henry  James's 
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marriages  oue  does  not  expeot  to  be  happy,  because  thej  are  at 
the  mercy  of  ** international  complications";  indeed,  they  are 
international  complications  themselves.  They  add  a  new  element 
of  misery,  and  an  element  quite  superfluous.  Mr.  Howells  has  a 
most  unhappy  marriage  in  '^  A  Modern  Instance/'  but  who  can 
be  sorry  for  such  a  pair — a  jealous  shrew,  and  a  beery  journalist  ? 
Elsewhere — I  have  hopelessly  mislaid  the  reference — one  of  a 
jangling  pair  in  a  novel  of  Mr.  Howells's  says  the  best  and  most 
touching  thing  about  such  a  union — about  husband  and  wife 
being  like  two  children  together — ^that  one  remembers  to  have 
read.     Can  the  story  be  "  Dr.  Breen's  Practice  "  ? 

Mr.  (George  Meredith  has  treated  this  matter  fully  in  the 
singular  poem,  "  Modern  Love,''  but  less  in  his  prose.  Mr.  Be- 
sant's  marriages  are  always  what  Rochefoucauld  says  no  marriages 
can  be.  The  ideas  of  Mr.  Norris  are  not  so  radiant.  There  is  a 
most  complicated  miserable  marriage  in  Mrs.  Burnett's  ^*  Through 
One  Administration,"  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  author  has 
been  in  more  than  one  mind  about  her  sentimentil  heroine;  nor 
can  one  believe  that  the  poor  married  man  was  repente  turpis- 
simus.  The  man  is  usually  treated  but  badly  in  this  kind  of  ro- 
mance, just  as  in  real  life  the  husbands  of  the  prettiest  ladies  are 
commonly,  but  perhaps  inaccurately,  reported  to  be  ''brutes." 
Concerning  an  early  marriage  of  She,  (1340  B.  C.)  it  may  be 
enough  to  observe,  on  private  information,  that  the  union  was  far 
from  happy.  Perhaps  the  best  advice  on  marriage  is  given  by 
the  miserably-mated  Uncle  John,  in  a  story  of  Whyte  Melville's. 
The  counsel  ends  with  the  words:  "  And,  whatever  you  do,  never 
try  to  reason  with  her  as  if  she  were  a  man."  By  remembering 
this,  much  unhappiness  will  be  avoided  in  the  marriages  of  real  life. 

Nay,  let  us  end  with  a  wiser  word  and  a  kinder  picture  out 
of  Thackeray, — the  picture  of  George  Warrington  in  his  old  age. 
"  An  old  man,  sitting  in  this  room,  with  my  wife's  work-box 
opposite,  and  she  but  five  minutes  away,  my  eyes  grow  so  dim 
and  full  that  I  can't  see  the  book  before  me.  '  But  five  minutes' 
away,  and  some  time  he  or  she  will  go  away,  and  will  not  come 
back  again,  and  the  other  will  know  that  this  trouble  and  that, 
all  the  little  jars  and  sorrows  of  their  lives,  endured  but  for  a 
moment,  and  are  burned  up  in  love,  which  is  one  and  is  immor- 
tal. For  if  we  love  so  much  those  whom  we  have  lost,  can  we 
quite  lose  those  whom  we  have  loved  ?  " 

Andbew  Lang. 
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BT  KELSOK  DIHGLET^  JB.,  MEMBEB   OF  COHGBE88  FROM   MAINE. 


The  inquiry  snggested  by  the  caption  of  this  article  has  refer- 
ence solely  to  American  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade.  This  is  the 
only  branch  of  our  merchant  marine  which  has  declined. 

Our  shipping  in  the  domestic  trade  is  prosperous  and  steadily 
increasing  in  effective  tonnage,  notwithstanding  the  unexampled 
development  of  railroad  competition  in  the  last  forty  years.  To 
obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  in- 
crease of  its  tonnage,  but  also  the  increased  efficiency  of  this  ton- 
nage arising  from  the  substitution  of  steamers  for  sailing  vessels. 
Computing  on  the  rule  that  one  ton  of  steam  vessels  is  equal 
in  carrying  power  to  only  three  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  the 
tonnage  of  our  shipping  in  the  domestic  trade  has  increased  from 
a  sail  equivalent  of  1,639,314  tons  in  1840,  and  4,300,392  tons  in 
1869,  to  6,177,475  tons  on  the  30th  of  June,  1888.  This  gives 
the  United  States  a  home  fleet  which  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  similar  fleet  of  any  other  nation,  and  with  a  tonnage 
more  than  three  times  that  of  the  coastwise  shipping  of  the  Unit^ 
Kingdom,  and  five  times  that  of  any  other  nation. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
shipping  in  the  domestic  trade  stands  out  the  humiliating  decline 
since  1855  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  the  foreign  trade. 
From  1807  to  1840  our  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  made 
almost  no  permanent  growth,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
population.  The  most  prosperous  period  of  our  merchant  marine 
in  this  trade  was  from  1840  to  1855,  during  which  time  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  and  the  Crimean  War  caused  an  ex- 
ceptional demand  for  American  sailing  vessels.  In  1840  our 
shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  registered  only  899,765  tons.    In 
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1855  it  had  increased  to  2,535,136  tons,  of  which  all  bnt  115,045 
tons  were  sailing  vessels. 

The  decadence  of  our  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  began  im- 
mediately after  1855,  although  for  several  years  thereafter  this 
decline  was  shown  by  a  slow,  but  steady,  reduction  of  the  per- 
centage of  our  exports  and  imports  carried  by  American  vessels, 
rather  than  by  the  aggregate  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade.  In 
1855,  75>^  per  cent,  in  value  of  our  exports  and  imports  was 
carried  by  American  vessels.  This  percentage  decreased  from 
year  to  year,  until  in  1861  it  was  only  66>4  per  cent. — a  decline 
of  nine  per  cent,  in  six  years,  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum.  During  the  four  years  of  the  Civil  War  we  lost  one-third 
of  our  tonnage  in  this  trade  through  capture  by  the  Confederate 
cruisers  and  sale  to  foreigners  to  escape  capture.  In  1865  only 
28  per  cent,  of  our  exports  and  imports  was  carried  by  American 
vessels.  Since  the  close  of  the  War  the  decline  of  our  foreign 
carrying  trade  has  continued  at  an  annual  rate  slightly  less  than 
that  experienced  between  1855  and  1861,  until  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  a  little  less  than  14  per  cent,  in  value  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce was  borne  by  American  vessels. 

The  falling-oflf  in  ship-building  for  the  foreign  trade  in  the 
six  years  before  the  War  was  still  more  marked  than  the  decline 
of  our  foreign  carrying  trade.  In  1854,  507  square-rigged  ves- 
sels, presumably  for  the  foreign  trade,  were  built  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  1857  the  number  declined  to  309,  and  in  1859  to 
only  117.  Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  decline  has  gone 
on,  until  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  there  was  not 
one  ship,  and  but  few  other  vessels,  built  in  this  country  for  the 
foreign  trade. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  a  class  of  public  men  who  look 
at  everything  through  partisan  glasses,  to  divert  attention  from 
the  real  causes  of  this  decline  of  our  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade, 
and  to  discredit  adequate  remedies,  by  ascribing  the  decline  to 
the  change  in  our  tariff  policy  in  1861,  which  (they  allege)  has 
crippled  our  foreign  commerce  and  increased  the  cost  of  materials 
for  ship-building.  The  conclusive  answer  to  this  oft-repeated, 
but  entirely  unfounded,  assumption  is  found  in  these  facts  : 

First.  Our  foreign  commerce,  which  furnishes  the  cargoes  for 
ocean  transportation  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, has  increased  more  rapidly  since  the  close  of  the  War,  under 
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the  alleged  "  crippling*'  tariff  policy,  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  was  50  per  cent,  larger  per  inhabitant 
in  the  decade  ending  with  1880  than  in  the  decade  ending  with 
1861.  Cargoes  have  multiplied  as  never  before;  but  these  cargoes 
have  been  seized  by  foreign  vessels. 

Second.  The  present  tariff  is  as  favorable,  on  the  whole,  in  its 
duties  on  imported  materials  for  the  construction  of  American 
vessels  for  the  foreign  trade  as  was  the  tariff  of  1846.  The  tariff 
of  1846  levied  duties  on  all  materials  for  the  construction,  repair, 
and  supplies  of  such  vessels.  Under  the  act  of  1872,  as  embodied 
and  extended  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1883,  all  imported  lumber,  tim- 
ber, hemp,  manilla,  iron  and  steel  rods,  bars,  spikes,  nails,  bolts, 
copper  and  composition  metal,  and  wire  rope  for  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  American  vessels  for  the  foreign  trade,  and 
all  materials  for  their  repair,  are  admitted  with  a  rebate  of  the  en- 
tire duty.  And  under  the  Shipping  Act  of  1884  all  supplies  for 
such  vessels  come  in  free  of  duty.  The  difference  in  cost  of  ma- 
terials for  an  iron  steamship  in  this  country  and  in  England  was 
as  great  before  the  War  as  now,  so  that  if  we  had  then  been  called 
upon  to  build  and  sail  such  vessels,  we  should  have  had  the  same 
difficulty  as  at  present. 

T/iird.  The  decline  of  the  American  foreign-canying  trade 
began  immediately  after  1855,  when  the  revenue  tariff  of  1846 
had  been  in  operation  for  eight  years,  and  continued  under  the  same 
tariff  policy  between  1855  and  1861  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  in  any  simi- 
lar period  since  the  War  under  a  protective  tariff;  while  under  both 
tariff  policies  our  shipping  in  the  domestic  trade  prospered. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  changes  of  tariff  policy  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  decadence  of  American  shipping  in  the 
foreign  trade. 

Coupled  with  the  fact  that,  while  our  unprotected  shipping  in 
the  foreign  trade  has  declined,  our  shipping  in  the  domestic 
trade,  absolutely  protected  against  foreign  competition  by  our 
navigation  laws,  which  restrict  this  business  to  American  vessels, 
has  prospered,  they  further  demonstrate  that  the  decline  of  the 
former  is  due  to  unequal  foreign  competition,  and  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  latter  to  protection  against  such  competition. 

It  was  not  till  1850  that  British  vessels  were  admitted  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  business  of  transporting  our  exports  and  imports  on 
the  same  terms  as  American  vessels,  and  maritimt  reciprocity  be- 
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came  the  accepted  policy  of  the  United  States.  At  that  time 
mitnral  conditions  gave  the  United  States  such  an  advantage  in  the 
competition  for  the  ocean  transportation  of  the  world^s  commerce 
that  our  statesmen  of  that  period  failed  to  discern  a  revolution, 
then  already  inaugurated,  which  in  a  few  years  would  deprive  us 
of  this  natural  protection  and  place  American  vessels  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  competition  with  British  steamships. 

Up  to  about  1855  the  world's  ocean  carrying  trade  was  done 
by  wooden  sailing  vessels.  Inasmuch  as  we  had  cheaper  and  more 
abundant  timber  than  any  foreign  nation,  and  the  labor  required 
to  construct  a  wooden  vessel  from  the  timber  in  the  forest  was 
comparatively  small,  we  could  build  our  vessels  cheaper  than  our 
maritime  rivals;  and  in  consequence  of  the  small  crews  required 
for  sailing  vessels,  this  advantage  offset  the  slightly-increased 
cost  of  sailing  them  after  they  were  built.  But  about  this  period 
iron  steamships  began  to  seize  upon  the  ocean  carrying  trade,  and 
Oreat  Britain,  as  the  possessor  of  rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron  near 
the  sea-shore,  with  much  cheaper  labor  to  transform  the  ore  into  the 
completed  steamship,  and  especially  to  officer  and  man  her  after 
construction,  obtained  a  far  greater  advantage  than  we  ever  had. 

The  natural  advantages  gained  by  Great  Britain  through  this 
revolution  from  wood  to  iron  and  steel,  and  from  sail  to  steam, 
were  greatly  strengthened  by  direct  and  indirect  Government  aid 
extended  to  her  shipping.  Among  the  methods  adopted  by  Eng- 
land with  this  object  in  view  were  the  tender  of  liberal  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  war-ships  and  transports,  to  encourage  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  private  ship-yards  ;  direct  subsi- 
dies to  ship-builders  and  ship-owners  who  would  construct  iron 
steamships  after  plans  prepared  by  the  Admiralty  ;  and  enormous 
indirect  subsidies  for  carrying  the  m&ils,  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  British  steamship  lines. 

This  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  all  the  more  effective  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  time  it  was  most  liberally  employed  to  build  up 
great  ship-building  plants  and  obtain  possession  of  the  ocean 
routes  of  commerce,  our  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  was  being 
driven  from  the  ocean  by  Confederate  cruisers  built  in  British 
ship-yards,  and  the  hands  of  our  own  people  and  Government 
were  tied  first  by  the  Civil  War  and  subsequently  by  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  of  Reconstruction  and  the  engrossment  of  our 
citizens  in  the  development  of  the  new  West. 
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In  this  situation,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  now 
to  devise  a  policy  which  will  enable  our  shipping  in  the  foreign 
trade  to  compete  successfully  with  British  and  other  foreign  ves- 
sels, especially  steamships,  in  the  transportation  of  our  exports 
and  imports,  than  it  would  have  been  thirty-four  years  ago, 
when  the  revolution  from  wood  to  iron  and  from  sails  to  steam 
first  began  to  place  our  vessels  at  a  disadvantage. 

If  we  could  return  to  the  policy  of  imposing  discriminating 
dues  and  duties  on  foreign  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  which  was 
inaugurated  by  the  founders  of  our  Government  and  finally  dis- 
carded in  1850,  this  protection  against  foreign  competition  would 
be  ample  to  restore  our  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade.  But  after 
the  policy  of  maritime  reciprocity  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all 
commercial  nations  on  our  own  invitation,  it  would  probably  lead 
to  reprisals  if  we  should  now  attempt  to  return  to  the  old  policy. 

All  that  remains  to  us,  if  we  desire  to  revive  our  shipping  in 
the  foreign  trade,  is  to  adopt  some  other  policy  that  will  neutral- 
ize the  advantages  which  foreign  vessels  have  over  American  ves- 
sels, and  thus  overcome  the  disastrous  open  foreign  competition 
which  is  driving  our  vessels  from  the  ocean.  The  character  and 
extent  of  some  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  our  foreign*  rivals 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  laborers 
employed  in  mining  the  ore,  smelting  the  iron,  and  transforming  it 
into  the  completed  steamship,  and  the  officers  and  men  required 
to  run  her  after  she  is  built,  according  to  the  official  report 
of  United  States  Consul  Russell,  receive  38  per  cent,  higher 
wages,  and  demand  27  per  cent,  better  fare,  on  an  American 
vessel  than  on  a  British  vessel. 

The  measure  which  has  been  most  strenuously  advocated  to 
place  our  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  in  a  position  where  they 
can  compete  successfully  with  foreign  vessels,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  "free  ship  '*  policy — t.  c,  the  repeal  of  the  provision 
of  the  navigation  laws  of  1792  which  restricts  American  registry 
to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  vessels 
in  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  enactment  of  a  law  allowing  the  free 
importation  and  registry  of  foreign-built  vessels  for  this  trade. 
It  is  this  provision  of  the  navigation  laws  of  1792,  and  not 
the  tariff  laws,  to  which  a  certain  class  of  critics  refer  when  they 
assert  that  "  onr  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  has  been  protected 
to  death."     If  cross-examined,  these  critics  would  explain  that 
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they  do  not  question  the  wisdom  of  this  l^islation  when  originally 
enacted  in  1792  on  the  recommendation  of  Washington  and  with 
the  approval  of  Madison,  bnt  that,  when  British  vessels  were  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  business  of  transporting  our  exports 
and  imports  on  equal  terms  with  our  own  vessels  in  1850,  then 
this  provision  of  our  navigation  laws  should  have  been  repealed,  as 
the  logical  complement  of  maritime  reciprocity. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  theory,  this  position  seems  sound  ; 
but  the  fact  that  not  a  single  statesman  of  that  day  advocated 
"free  ships/'  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  free-trade  ideas, 
shows  that  there  was  a  general  concurrence  in  the  view  that  there 
were  National  interests  involved  which  demanded  that  American 
ships  should  be  built  in  American  ship-yards. 

'*  Free  ships'*  before  the  War  might  have  materially  aided 
ship-owners  in  meeting  the  British  competition  of  that  day ;  and 
very  likely  that  policy  might  have  been  then  'adopted,  if  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  had  not  regarded  it  as  dangerous  to  rely 
on  British  ship-yards  for  the  construction  of  our  vessels.  But 
"  free  ships"  now  would  do  almost  nothing  to  restore  our  ship- 
ping in  the  foreign  trade.  Some  years  ago  there  were  ship- 
owners who  favored  "  free  ships"  as  a  partial  remedy  for  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  we  labored  ;  but  to-day  it  is  doubtful  if 
half  a  dozen  could  be  found  to  risk  their  reputation  as  business 
men  by  pronouncing  "free  ships"  at  this  time  an  adequate 
remedy  in  that  direction. 

At  the  present  time,  partly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  higher 
wages  are  paid  mechanics  in  this  country  than  in  England,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  numerous 
large  iron  and  steel  ship-yards  well  established  through  Govern- 
ment encouragement,  the  cost  of  constructing  an  iron  steamship 
is  about  15  per  cent,  more  in  this  country  than  on  the  Clyde. 
This  difference  in  cost,  however,  is  steadily  diminishing,  and  if 
our  iron  ship-yards  could  be  encouraged  by  the  Government  as 
those  of  Great  Britain  have  been,  in  ten  years  most  of  this  dif- 
erence  would  disappear. 

But  it  is  not  this  difference  in  the  first  cost  of  an  American 
iron  steamship  which  causes  the  serious  diflBculty  in  competing 
with  British  steamships.  The  chief  diflBculty  lies  in  the  increased 
expense  of  running  an  American  steamship  after  construction. 
The  slightly-increased  cost  of  construction  of  an  iron  steamship 
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here  is  spread  over  the  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  her  life,  and  is  of 
comparatively  little  conseqaence.  Bat  the  increased  cost  of  run- 
ning an  American  steamship,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
higher  wages  paid  the  large  number  of  officers  and  men,  is  a 
constant  burden  which  renders  competition  with  British  steam- 
ships difficult,  and  which  the  '^free  ship  "  remedy  does  not  reach. 

The  most  serious  objection,  however,  to  the  policy  of  having 
our  vessels  for  the  foreign  trade  built  on  the  Clyde  and  the  Tyne, 
instead  of  at  home, — for  that  is  what  the  "  free  ship'*  policy  means, 
— relates  to  our  commercial  independence  and  National  security. 
The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  have  the  vessels  of  our  merchant 
marine  built  in  foreign  ship-yards.  They  must  be  built  at  home 
at  whatever  cost.  If  we  should  adopt  the  policy  of  relying  upon 
the  Clyde  and  the  Tyne  to  build  our  vessels,  what  would  be  our 
situation  if  Great  Britain  should  become  involved  in  a  war  with  a 
great  naval  power  ?  Our  commercial  independence  requires  that 
we  should  build  our  ships  at  home. 

More  important  still,  our  National  safety  demands  this.  Jef- 
ferson well  said  that  numerous  ship-yards,  to  which  we  can  resort 
for  the  construction  of  cruisers  and  transports  in  time  of  war,  are 
as  essential  to  National  safety  as  forts. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  people  and  Congress  regard  an 
American  merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade,  constructed  in 
American  ship-yards,  as  indispensable  to  commercial  independ- 
ence and  National  security,  there  ought  to  be  no  serious  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  an  agreement  on  the  more  essential  features  of 
a  policy  which  will  secure  this  great  National  object. 

First,  The  Government,  in  constructing  vessels  for  a  new 
navy,  should  give  contracts  for  building  such  vessels  not  only  to 
iron  and  steel  ship-yards  already  in  existence,  with  the  view  of  en- 
larging and  improving  these  plants,  but  also  to  such  responsible 
citizens  as  will  undertake  the  establishment  of  new  ship-yards  at 
suitable  points  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  and  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Great  Britain  has  built  80  per  cent,  of  her  war- 
vessels  and  transports  in  private  ship-yards,  in  order  to  build  up 
great  Iron  and  steel  ship-building  plants,  to  which  she  can  resort 
in  time  of  war.     We  should  do  the  same. 

Second.  Our  Government  should  imitate  Great  Britain  in 
offering  a  liberal  construction  bounty  to  encourage  the  building 
of  iron  or  steel  steamships  for  the  foreign  trade,  to  be  constructed 
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on  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  such  steamBhips 
'  to  be  Bubject  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  at  an  appraised 
value  whenever  required  for  naval  uses.  Nearly  all  the  great 
steamships  in  the  leading  British  lines  have  received  a  Govern- 
ment bounty,  and  are  subject  to  bo  taken  by  the  Admiralty  for  war 
purposes.  By  this  policy  British  merchants  are  aided  in  control- 
ling the  routes  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  British  Government  is 
provided  with  a  large  naval  reserve  at  a  lower  cost  than  it  could 
be  secured  otherwise. 

Third.  The  act  of  1872,  admitting  free  of  duty  certain  ma- 
terials for  the  construction,  equipment,  and  repairs  of  American 
vessels  for  the  foreign  trade,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  tariff 
of  1883,  should  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  whatever  may  be 
classed  as  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  hulls  and  machin- 
ery of  vessels  for  this  trade.  This  act  rests  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  familiar  drawback  laws  which  have  existed  on  our 
statute-book  for  ninety  years,  under  which  90  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  cases  99  per  cent.,  of  the  duty  paid  on  imported  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  export  is  reimbursed  ;  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  its  extension  as  suggested. 

Fourth.  American  steamship  lines  should  receive  such  liberal 
pay  for  transportation  of  the  United  States  mails  as  will  increase 
the  frequency  and  celerity  of  the  trips  of  existing  lines  and  in- 
duce the  establishment  of  new  lines,  especially  to  South  and 
Central  American  countries  and  to  the  East.  Thus  far,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  spasmodic  movements  in  this  direc- 
tion, Congrc:3  has  declined  to  adopt  the  policy  by  which  foreign 
countries,  particularly  Great  Britain,  have  secured  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  great  steamship  lines,  which  have  en- 
larged their  merchant  marine,  increased  their  naval  power,  con- 
trolled routes  of  commerce,  and  largely  developed  foreign  trade. 
The  recent  action  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  in  granting  a  sub- 
sidy of  $300,000  per  annum  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  Brit- 
ish steamship  line  between  Vancouver  and  China  and  Japan,  with 
the  object  of  driving  off  the  American  line  between  San  Francisco 
and  those  countries,  ought  to  arouse  Congress  to  the  importance 
of  encouraging  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  American 
steamship  lines  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
South  America  and  of  the  East. 

But  something  more  than  aid  to  lines  of  steamships  carrying 
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United  States  mails  is  necessary,  if  American  vessels  generally  are 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  can  compete  successfully  with 
foreign  vessels  in  the  over-ocean  trade,  and  if  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  in  this  trade  is  to  be  started  on  a  career  of  pros- 
perity. Our  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  has  been  so  long  sub- 
jected to  the  unequal  competition  of  foreign  rivals  that  the  latter 
are  now  strongly  intrenched  on  all  the  rout^^s  of  commerce ;  and 
nothing  but  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  our  Government 
for  a  sufficient  period  to  enable  American  vessels  to  obtain  a  similar 
position  is  adequate  to  revive  this  branch  of  our  merchant  marine. 

What  this  encouragement  and  assistance  should  be  must  be 
measured  by  the  extent  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  an 
American  vessel  enters  into  free  competition  with  a  foreign  vessel 
for  the  transportation  of  our  exports  and  imports.  This  business 
cannot  be  protected  against  foreign  competition  by  duties  on  im- 
ports, as  are  all  other  industries  in  this  country  which  are  not 
thus  protected  by  natural  conditions;  but  justice  and  the  public 
interests  demand  that  some  other  method  of  equalizing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  business  encounters  foreign  competition 
should  be  devised,  so  long  as  the  general  policy  of  protection  pre- 
vails, as  it  has  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  tariff 
legislation,  whatever  may  have  been  the  theories  of  its  framers. 

The  most  feasible  method  of  equalizing  the  conditions  under 
which  American  vessels  compete  with  foreign  rivals  in  the  over- 
ocean  carrying  trade,  is  by  a  system  of  navigation  bounties  simi- 
lar to  those  given  by  Prance  and  Italy.  The  French  system  offers 
a  bounty  of  thirty  cents  per  registered  ton  for  every  thousand 
miles  sailed  by  a  French  vessel  actually  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade.  The  bill  approved  by  the  American  Shipping  Lieague  and 
introduced  at  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  by 
General  Negley,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  referred,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  French  law.  A  bill  based  on  the  same  idea,  but 
perhaps  providing  for  a  smaller  bounty,  not  to  exceed  a  specified 
sum  per  ton  per  annum,  and  embodying  additional  provisions  to 
guard  against  possible  abuses,  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  with  the  indorsement  of  all  the 
Shipping  Leagues  and  many  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  the  judgment  of  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  shipping 
interests,  such  a  navigation  bounty  to  Ainerican  vessels  in  the 
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foreign  trade,  gradually  reduced  after  five  years,  and  terminating 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  would  give  our  foreign  carrying  trade 
such  an  impetus  as  to  lead  to  the  permanent  revival  of  this  branch 
of  our  merchant  marine.  The  amount  needed  to  make  such  a 
system  eflfective  has  been  estimated  by  experts  at  three  millions 
,  the  first  year,  rising  to  five  millions  the  fifth  year^  and  after  the 
eighth  year  gradually  diminishing.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Government  has  received  since  the  close  of  the  War  over  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  dollars  from  the  tonnage-tax  on  vessels  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  that  this  tax  now  yields  nearly  half  a  million 
annually,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  fund  alone  would  pay  a  large 
part  of  the  expense  of  carrying  out  this  policy. 

The  objections  to  such  a  measure  are  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  Government  should  not  extend  aider  bounty  to  any  enterprise 
of  a  private  nature. 

While  this  theory  is  just  and  proper  as  applied  to  private  en- 
terprises that  are  not  so  related  to  the  public  welfare  as  to  have 
a  public  as  well  as  a  private  character,  yet  in  private  enterprises 
of  a  qudsi-'pxihlic  character,  especially  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
successfully  carried  out  by  private  resources  alone,  the  policy  of 
this  and  every  other  commercial  country  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  public  ends  to  be  subserved  justify  public  encourage- 
ment and  aid.  The  records  of  both  State  and  National  legisla- 
tion are  filled  with  examples  which  amply  sustain  this  statement. 
The  grants  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  western  and 
trans-continental  railroads  are  illustrations  of  the  applications  of 
this  policy  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

Now,  the  restoration  of  the  American  merchant  marine  in  the 
foreign  trade  is  an  object  of  at  least  equal  National  importance 
with  any  of  those  objects  which  have  received  National  aid  by 
general  consent.  Indeed,  from  the  stand-point  of  commercial 
independence  and  National  defence  this  interest  should  be  con- 
sidered as  having  practically  the  same  National  importance  as  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  navy.  For  unless  Congress 
speedily  comes  to  the  rescue  of  our  imperilled  shipping  in  the 
*  foreign  trade,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  branch  of  our 
merchant  marine  will  practically  disappear  from  the  ocean,  and 
our  flag  will  rarely  be  seen  in  foreign  seas  or  ports  flying  from  the 
peak  of  an  American  vessel. 

Nelson  Dingley,  Jb. 
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BY    B.    H.    THURSTON^   DIBBOTOB  OF  SIBLET  COLLEGE,   COBNELL 

UNIVEB8ITY. 


**  The  introduction  of  new  Inrentlons  eeemeth  to  be  the  rery  chief  of  all  human 
Actions.  The  Benefits  of  new  Inventions  may  extend  to  all  Mankind  uniyersally ; 
but  the  Good  of  political  AchleTements  can  respect  bat  some  particnlar  Cantons  o  f 
Men;  these  latter  do  not  endure  above  a  few  Ages,  the  fbrmer  forever.  Inventions 
make  all  Men  happy,  without  either  Iidnry  or  Damage  to  any  one  single  Person. 
Fnrthermore,  new  Inventions  are,  as  it  were,  new  Erectiains  and  Imitations  of  God's 
own  Works.**— LoBD  Baoozt. 

*"  *  *  Was  I  wrong  in  predicting  that  the  heat-engine  of  the  fntnre  will  prob- 
ably be  one  indqwiideiit  of  the  vapor  of  water  r— Sm  Fbbdbriok  Bramwsll. 

Recent  adTanoes  in  the  improyement  of  the  various  forms  of 
heat-engines  other  than  the  steam-engine,  and  the  assumed  or  ap- 
parent slow  progress  of  the  latter  prime  motor  during  recent 
years,  have  led  many  men  of  science,  no  less  than  many  a  charlataa 
or  other  less  well-informed  ordinary  mortal,  to  question  whether 
the  last  days  of  the  steam-engine  are  not  approaching;  whether 
the  grand  invention  of  James  Watt,  his  predecessors,  his  suc- 
cessors, and  his  joint  inheritors  of  fame  among  inventors,  may  not 
be  on  the  eve  of  passing  away  with  the  countless  other  antiquated 
inventions  of  the  past  centuries.  This  anticipation  of  an  early 
disappearance  of  the  grandest  power  that  man  has  yet  subdued  to 
his  own  use  has  even  gained  ground  in  later  years  among  engi- 
neers, and  we  find  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  as  long  ago  as  at  the 
York  meeting  of  the  British  Association  (1881),  predicting  that, 
unless  some  great  improvement  were  made  in  the  steam-engine, 
its  days,  for  small  powers  at  least,  were  numbered,  and  that 
another  fifty  years  would  see  this  wonderful  agent  and  servant  of 
mankind  only  in  the  museums,  preserved  as  merely  of  antiquarian 
interest.  Seven  years  later,  at  the  Bath  meeting,  the  same  dis- 
tinguished engineer  signalizes  his  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  association  by  reiterating  the  same  conviction. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Forum,  treating  of  "  Steam  and  its 
Rivals,''  I  have  shown  what  are  the  principles  involved  in  the 
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iransformation  and  conversion  of  energy  from  the  form  of  heat 
to  that  of  mechanical  energy  in  this  class  of  motors,  and  have 
given  my  reasons  for  doubting  the  probability  that  any  one  of  the 
numerous  other  available  working  fluids  proposed  as  substitutes 
for  steam  will  ever  successfully  displace  that  cheap,  convenient, 
and  efficient  motor.  What  are  the  probabilities  of  the  steam-en- 
gine soon  seeing  its  "  last  days  "  may,  perhaps,  be  best  judged  by 
tracing  the  development  of  that  motor  from  its  inception  to  its 
latest  form,  observing  the  method,  extent,  and  direction  of  im- 
provement in  the  past  and  at  present,  and  comparing  it  in  these 
respects  with  its  anticipated  rival,  the  gas-engine. 

Before  making  this  comparison  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
three  essential  conditions  of  economical  operation  of  a  heat-motor 
of  whatever  kind  are :  First,  the  possibility  of  securing  so  high  a 
pressure  in  the  working  cylinder  that  the  resistance  of  the  ma- 
chine itself  shall  become  comparatively  small  and  unimportant ; 
secondly,  that  the  working  fluid  shall  have  a  power  of  expansion 
with  sustained  pressure  in  a  maximum  degree;  and,  thirdly,  that  it 
shall  be  competent  to  convert  a  maximum  proportion  of  heat  into 
mechanical  energy,  and  thus  to  supply  the  demanded  power  at 
a  minimum  cost  for  fuel  and  operating  expenses.  Further  than 
this,  the  machine  must  be  reasonably  safe,  convenient  of  opera- 
tion, and  durable.  It  should,  for  many  purposes,  as  for  naviga- 
tion, be  compact,  simple,  powerful,  and  light  of  weight,  and  in 
many,  in  most,  cases  it  should  be  of  minimum  cost  per  horse- 
power, as  well  as  economical  of  operation. 

It  is  now  over  a  century  since  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  grand- 
father of  the  great  naturalist,  published  his  '^  Botanic  Garden,^' 
in  which  he  wrote : 

"  Soon  ahaU  thy  arm,  nnoonqaered  Steam,  afar 
Drag  the  alow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
Or,  on  wide-waTing  wings  expanded,  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air.** 

This  was  at  a  time  (1781)  when  the  earliest  of  the  great  inventions 
of  James  Watt  had  hardly  been  conceived,  and  long  before  they 
were  made  generally  known.  The  prediction  was  but  little  less 
remarkable  than  the  famous  stanzas  of  Homer : 

"  We  use  nor  Hdm  nor  Hehns-man.   Our  tall  ahipe 
Have  Souls,  and  plow  with  Reason  up  the  deeps; 
All  cities,  Oonntries  know,  and  where  they  liirti. 
Through  billows  gUde,  veiled  in  obscuring  Mist; 
Nor  fear  they  Rocks,  nor  Dangers  on  the  way.*' 
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Pope's  translation*  furnishes  the  following  rendering  of  Homer's 
prophecy: 

«•  So  Bhalt  thoa  instant  reach  the  realm  assigned. 
In  wondious  ships,  self -moved,  instinct  with  mind; 

•  •         .     •  •  • 

Thoofl^  donds  and  darlmuss  reil  the  encumbered  sky. 
Fearless,  through  darimess  and  through  clouds  they  fly. 
Though  tempest  rage,  thoofl^  rolls  the  swelling  main, 
The  seas  may  roll,  the  tempest  swell  in  yain; 
BTen  the  stem  god  that  o'er  the  wares  presfdes. 
Safe  as  they  pass  and  safe  repass  the  tides, 
With  fory  horns;  while,  oarelesH,  they  convey 
Promisonons  every  guest  to  every  bay." 

The  minds  of  the  prophets,  from  the  earliest  times,  were  evi- 
dently fully  prepared  to  look  with  confidence  and  faith  to  the 
appearance  of  the  wonderful  motor  that  first  received  its  form 
from  the  genius  of  Watt. 

The  real  inventor  of  the  modem  steam-engine,  however,  was, 
more  correctly,  Thomas  Newcomen.  It  was  he  who  first  con- 
verted the  old,  wasteful,  dangerous  contrivances  of  Savery  and  his 
predecessors  into  a  comparatively  safe,  and,  even  for  the  time, 
economical  machine.  Watt  found  this  machine  of  Newcomen  al- 
ready in  successful  operation,  and  it  continued  in  operation  until 
after  the  death  of  Smeaton,  the  greatest  of  contemporary  engi- 
neers. Watt  made  use  of  the  Newcomen  machine  as  the  base  of 
his  own  invention,  and  adding  to  the  crude  engine  his  separate 
condenser,  introducing  the  steam-jacket,  adopting  better  valve 
gearing,  and  making  other  improvements,  he  converted  that  en- 
gine into  the  modem  steam-engine.  The  purpose  of  these  more 
important  changes  was,  as  Watt  himself  expressed  it,  **  to  keep 
the  cylinder  as  hot  as  the  steam  which  entered  it."  The  older 
engines  wasted  heat  and  steam  enormously.  As  the  piston 
moved  backward  and  forward  in  the  cylinder,  under  the  alternate 
impulsion  of  the  steam  and  the  atmosphere,  the  motor  fiuid 
was  first  introduced  to  follow  the  piston  and,  displacing 
the  air,  to  exert  its  pressure  upon  it,  then  to  be  con- 
densed, forming  a  vacuum  behind  the  piston,  allowing  the 
pressure  of  the  air  or  of  the  steam,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  act 
in  turn.  The  condensation  was  efifected  in  the  Newcomen 
engine  by  the  introduction  of  a  jet  of  water  into  the  cylinder,  in 
the  midst  of  the  steam,  thus  at'^once  condensing  the  steam  and 

•  "Odyssey,"  Book  ym..  p.  ITS. 
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cooling  the  cylinder  down  io  the  temperature  of  the  water  of 
condensation.  The  result  of  this  operation  was  that,  when  the 
next  charge  of  steam  was  introduced,  the  first  action  wae  the 
heating-up  of  the  cylinder  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam  itself 
by  the  condensation  and  waste  of  a  corresponding  amount  of 
steam  which  otherwise  might  haTe  been  applied  to  the  impulsion 
of  the  machine.  This  enormous  waste  was  first  obserred  and 
ameliorated  by  Watt,  and  the  work  of  all  great  inyentors  im- 
proring  the  steam-engine,  from  his  time  to  ours,  has  been  mainly 
the  reduction  of  wastes,  partly  by  modifications  of  construction 
and  partly  by  that  gradual  progress  in  the  elevation  of  steam- 
pressures,  in  increasing  the  speed  of  the  engine,  and  in  malring 
available  a  more  complete  expansion,  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  every  intelligent  observer  of  its  advancement  from 
that  day  to  this. 

The  machine  of  Watt,  in  its  most  perfect  state  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  was,  at  its  best,  a  slowly-moving, 
cumbersome,  wasteful,  and  feeble  machine,  as  compared  with  the 
modem  forms  of  engine  familiar  to  us  as  the  motors  of  our 
steamships,  our  railway  trains,  our  factories,  and  our  mills.  To- 
day it  represents  the  noblest  product  of  the  inventive  genius  of 
man.  We  may  to-day  say,  more  unreservedly  than  could 
Belidor : 

-VonX LA  PLUS  MXRTIIUJEU8B DB TOCTBB  iMB  MAOHnriB ;  k  H^ouiisiiie rm- 
semUe  k  oelni  des  animanx.  La  chaleur  est  le  principe  de  tOQ  monTement ;  il  sa 
fait  dans  see  diff<irens  tajaax  one  circulatioii,  oomme  oaUe  da  sang  dans  lea  relnea, 
ayant  dee  Talmlee  qui  s'oavrent  et  oe  ferment  &  propoe ;  eOes  sa  noarrit,  a'^raeoe 
d'elle  mSme  dans  lee  tempe  r^^  et  tire  de  son  traTaU  toot  oe  quH  loi  Cant  poor 
gnbeJater." 

Before  we  can  judge  with  confidence  whether  this  most  won- 
derful of  all  the  marvellous  inventions  of  the  mechanic  is  ap- 
proaching its  last  days,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what  is 
the  nature  of  this  ener^-transforming  machine  ;  what  are  its 
powers ;  whence  derived  ;  what  its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
its  merits  and  its  defects  ;  what  it  has  done,  is  doing,  can  do ;  to 
what  extent  further  growth  and  improvement  seem  to  be  possible; 
what  seem  to  be  the  limits  which  are  being  approached ;  where 
further  improvement  may  probably  cease  ;  when  may  we  reason- 
ably expect  to  see  it  reach  those  limits,  and  what  may  we  antici- 
pate to  be  the  powers  and  characteristics  of  the  finally  perfected 
machine,  when  man's  genius  can  no  further  go.     We  must  also 
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inquire  wh^kt  are  the  characteristics  of  its  presnmed  rival  and  in 
what  respect  are  we  to  look  for  superiority,  or  a  higher  limit  of 
perfection,  as  the  end  of  the  contest  for  superiority  approaches. 

Buried  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  distributed  ^1  over  the 
globe,  and  in  total  quantity  beyond  the  ability  of  the  human  mind 
to  conceive,  and  almost  beyond  its  power  of  computation,  lie  the 
skeletons  of  forests  which  covered  the  earth  for,  perhaps,  mil- 
lions of  years  during  that  early  period  called  by  the  geologist  the 
carboniferous.  During  a  long  interval  of  time  the  globe  was 
covered  with  a  warm,  moist,  misty  atmosphere,  rich  in  carbonic 
acid,  the  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  its  soil  was  kept 
warm  and  productive  by  the  conjunction  of  the  heat  of  its  in- 
t  temal  fires  with  the  caloric  received  from  the  sun  and  held 
encaged  by  this  atmosphere,  which  is  known  to  have  the  prop- 
erty of  permitting  easy  transmission  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  to 
the  earth,  while  strongly  resisting  their  return  into  space.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  growth  of  vegetation  took  place  with 
a  rapidity  unknown  even  in  the  tropics  to-day ;  the  earth  became 
covered  with  forests;  forests  grew  on  the  relics  of  earlier 
vegetation ;  millions  of  square  miles  of  soil  were  composed  of 
the  trunks,  the  branches,  the  leaves  of  tropical  plants,  the  stems 
of  gigantic  ferns,  the  masses  of  enormous  mosses;  while  the  sea 
was  clogged  with  marine  vegetation  the  growth  of  which  was 
stimulated  by  a  steady  and  uniform  warmth  extending  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  Higher  animal  life  could  not  exist  amidst 
this  atmosphere  of  mixed  air  and  carbonic  gases ;  but  the  lower 
forms  swarmed  throughout  the  world.  Thus  heat,  moisture,  and 
carbon-supplying  compounds  conspired  to  provide  a  wonderfully 
gigantic  and  rankly-growing  vegetation,  and  the  progress  of  ages 
saw  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  measureless  quantities  of  woody  ma- 
terial, which  was  finally  spread  over  the  earth,  to  form,  by  later 
consolidation  and  by  the  elimination  of  volatile  constitutents, 
those  apparently  inexhaustible  stores  of  fuel  now  an  essential 
element  of  human  life  and  civilization.  The  partial  decomposition 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  juices  and  fibre  produced  the  petroleums 
and  the  unimagined  quantities  of  compressed  gases  which  are  just 
coming  into  use  for  fuel  and  light  in  many  parts  of  the  country — a 
hitherto  unsuspected  reserve. 

This  process  of  production  and  storage  of  fuels  of  such  strange 
variety  of  condition  and  composition  is  now  known  to  have  been 
YOL.  CXLVUI.— HO.  391»  45 
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a  system  of  reception  and  storage  of  a  minute  part  of  the  energy, 
the  work-power,  that  the  sun  and  the  sabterraneous  fires  of  the 
earth  were  lavishly  and  wastefully  distributing  in  all  directions 
into  space.  Every  pound  of  the  carbon  thus  stored  away  for  the 
use  of  the  human  race  in  the  millions  of  years  succeeding  the 
n\illions  that  should  elapse  before  its  appearance  on  the  globe,  is 
now  known  to  hold  in  **  potential  ^'  form,  as  the  man  of  science 
puts  it,  14,500  thermal  units  of  heat,  once  active  and  kinetic  in  the 
sun  or  in  the  earth.  Of  this  heat  every  2,500  thermal  units,  or  a 
tri^e  over,  will  measure  the  equivalent,  each  hour,  of  a  horse- 
power; every  pound  of  *  pure  coal  contains  the  equivalent,  if 
burned  in  one  hour,  of  about  six  horse-power ;  every  ton  of  car- 
bon burned  per  hour  is  the  measure  of  over  13,000  horse-power. 
The  coal-producing  area  of  the  world,  so  far  as  known,  is  about  400,- 
000  square  miles,  of  which  about  three-fourths  is  in  the  United 
States  and  one-fortieth  in  Great  Britain.  But  Great  Britain  is 
estimated  to  possess  200,000,000,000  tons  of  fossil  fuels.  At  the 
same  rate,  the  United  States  possesses  4,000,000,000,000,  and  the 
world,  we  may  presume,  about  6,000,000,000,000  tons,  allowing 
for  as  yet  undiscovered  deposits.  This  will  last  the  human  race, 
if  we  assume  a  rate  of  expenditure  twice  as  great  as  to-day, — 
500,000,000  tons  per  annum,— for  12,000  years.  At  this  rate  of 
expenditure,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  about  15,000,000,000  horse- 
power for  the  world. 

Measured  by  the  periods  of  the  geologist,  obviously  the  human 
race  is  very  rapidly  using  up  its  essential  material  of  sustenance  ; 
quite  as  much  so  as  if  it  had  its  food  stored  in  a  similar  manner 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Measured  even  by  the  time-gauge  of 
the  historian  of  civilization,  or  by  the  chronologies  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Hindoos,  the  race  has  but  little  time  to  live  on 
this  earth,  unless  it  can  find,  and  promptly,  means  of  economiz- 
ing its  stock  of  heat  and  available  power,  or  unless  some  other 
resource,  as  yet  unknown,  is  discovered  by  the  man  of  science  or 
by  the  inventor. 

Most  unfortunately,  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  revealed  by  sci- 
ence, are  that  the  best  methods  of  utilization  yet  known  to  the 
world  are  enormously  wasteful.  Fortunately,  if  looked  upon  from 
the  other  side,  there  remains  a  margin  for  improvement  and 
economy  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  of  which,  it  is  believed, 
human  genius  will  soon  find  ways  of  greatly  availing  itself.     Th^ 
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best  heating  apparatus  of  the  day  ordinarily  wastes  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  fuel;  the 
best  heat-engines  of  the  day,  whether  steam  or  other,  waste  over 
four-fifths.  Ordinary  forms  of  heating  apparatus  and  of  heat- 
engine  probably  waste,  on  the  average,  not  less  than  one-half 
and  nine-tenths,  respectively.  Gould  these  wastes  be  reduced 
to  insignificant  figures,  the  life  of  the  race  would  be 
more  than  doubled;  every  ton  of  coal  would  heat,  on  the  aver- 
age, twice  as  long,  or  twice  as  much  space;  every  steam-engine,  on 
the  average,  would  use  but  one-eighth  as  much  coal,  or  less,  or 
the  fuel  used  for  power  would  last  eight  times  as  long  as  now. 
But  science  shows  that,  if  we  must  adhere  to  known  methods  of 
utilization,  a  sensible  loss  of  heat  must  be  submitted  to,  and  a 
large  waste  of  fuel  in  heat-engines,  in  whatever  form,  is  inevita- 
ble. We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  either  existing 
types  must  be  improved  much  more  effectively  than  now  seems 
possible;  or  a  new  type  of  engine  must  be  invented;  or  a  new  sys- 
tem of  transformation  of  heat-energy  into  .mechanical  energy 
must  be  discovered,  which  shall  not  involve  the  now  necessary  and 
unavoidable  thermodynamic  loss,  by  converting  the  latent  energy 
of  fuels  into  some  other  form  of  natural  energy,  perhaps  into  elec- 
tricity. 

This  latter  is  one  of  those  obvious  and  seemingly  possible  im- 
provements which  the  scientific  men  of  the  time  are  beginning  to 
search  for ;  it  has  been  effected  by  nature,  ages  ago,  in  the  fire- 
fly and  the  glow-worm,  in  the  production  of  light,  and  in  the 
whole  animal  economy  in  the  production  of  heat  and  power. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  assume  that  its  discovery  is  always  to 
remain  beyond  the  reach  of  men  of  science.^  But  until  that 
much-to-be-desired  point  is  reached  in  the  scientific  progress  of 
the  race,  it  seems  probable  that  we  must  depend  upon  the  so- 
called  heat-engines  for  the  utilization  of  that  inconceivable  store 
of  potential  energy  which  lies  dormant  in  our  coal-beds,  in  our 
oil-fields,  and  in  those  ungauged  reservoirs  of  ^'natural  gas'^  upon 
which  we  are  now  drawing  so  prodigally  and  wastefully.  Latent 
energy  must  be  converted  into  the  active  form  by  chemical  forces, 

*  The  writer  imbUolj  OAUed  attentton  to  this  OTident,  but  apparentlj  prerkraalj 
unnoted,  yet  yitally  important,  mktter  as  eariy  as  188L  See  his  seoond  President's 
Address  to  the  American  Society  of  Meohanioal  Sogineers,  NoTember,  18B1 :  JTrum 
Am,  Soo.  H.  S.,  1881. 
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forr-td  Ll:o  2=^eciA::l.Al  eijirzj  m&i  vcrk  br  i**,  at  best,  1 
0{^r»tio?i  of  bea>*::z^:>e«- 

"  Hftat-«:g;:i-e«  "  arc  :!:*  kac  ri::«a  derised  bj  :b»  €^rjfer  and 

th*  i&fecr.ar.it  for  the  p -rrose  of  ih*  oc-tiTersiia  of  aH  tbia  itoicd 
^tjf^TZj  of  pait  a^ea,  atd  of  th*  ontse  kinetic  r:*aS-«S€rzT  of  the  aai- 
Ten*,  ir.V>  ni<y;har,lcal  power.  AH  Jdown  for=« — aeaiB-«n^isc% 
ga»-fer.;r*-^  hot-air  engii.ei,  aether-enzi^i^g,  whaiercr  their  cjaaa — 
exr..hf;t  certain  conimoa  easdential  fea::ir&§:  they  depend  for  their 
jr^w^  opon  the  prodncrtion  of  heat  bj  the  eocibastion  of  a  fuel, 
a&d  tnoixfonn  the  energj  of  molecular  moTement  thoa  erolTed 
ilk  to  mechanical  pover  and  zcaa  motion,  through  chaogn  of  pui 
nre  and  Tolame  effected  in  a  "  working  f  :iid,''  as  the  steam,  the 
gai,  or  the  air  which  girea  a  name  to  the  engine  emplojed-  In  all 
of  them,  a  maa  of  gai  or  rapor,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both,  is  caoaed 
to  absorb  a  qoantitj  of  heat,  and  thns  to  take  an  accession  of 
pre^sare,  of  temperatare,  or  of  both  pre&sure  and  temperature, 
and  of  Tolame,  expanding  behind  a  piston  which  it  drires  bj  the 
excess  of  its  pressare  abore  that  of  the  air,  or  the  rapor  in  a  con- 
denser, on  the  opposite  side,  until,  the  stroke  being  completed, 
the  unatilized  stock  of  heat  and  of  fiaid  is  expelled. 

Science  shows  that,  in  all  snch  operations,  it  is  impossible  to 
transform  a  proportion  of  the  heat  stored  in  the  working  fluid, 
or  communicated  to  it  during  this  cycle  of  operations,  greater 
than  the  proportion  borne  by  the  range  of  temperature  wori^ed 
through  to  the  total  absolute  temperature  of  the  working  fluid 
at  its  maximum,  measured  down  to  the  perfect  zero  of  heat- 
motion,  nearly  four  hundred  degrees  below  the  sero  of  Fahren- 
heit. In  the  best  steam-engines  this,  to-day,  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  about  two  hundred  to  eight  hundred ;  in  the  gas- 
engines  something  like  twice  this  proportion.  In  other  words,  it 
is  known,  by  scientific  processes  of  unquestionable  accuracy,  that 
in  the  best  of  ordinary  practice  in  steam-engineering,  if  it  were 
possible  to  conduct  the  proposed  operations  in  a  perfect  machine, 
incapable  of  wasting  any  portion  of  the  heat  or  power  by  conduc- 
tion, radiation,  or  friction,  but  one-fourth  of  all  the  heat-energy 
stored  in  the  coal  used  in  its  furnace  could  be  conrerted  to  useful 
purposes  by  transformation  into  mechanical  power;  and,  similarly, 
the  gas-engine  has  a  maximum  possible  efficiency,  as  it  is  called. 
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of  about  one-third.  These  figares  may  be  increased  indefinitely 
by  increasing  the  initial  temperature  of  the  flaid  actuating  the 
engine. 

The  actual  performance  of  heat-engines  falls  short  of  these 
ideal  efficiencies  in  proportion  as  they  are  subject  to  wastes  of 
heat  and  of  power  due  to  their  imperfections  as  structures  or.  in 
operation.  Perfect  utilization  of  the  heat  from  the  fuel  would 
gire  us  a  horse-power,  in  the  steam-engine,  through  the  con- 
sumption of  about  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  steam,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  good  coal,  per  hour.  Very  few  engines  could, 
'^  theoretically,^'  work  on  less  than  ten  pounds  of  steam  or  one 
pound  of  fuel ;  the  wastes  usually  bring  the  actual  perform- 
ance far  short  of  this,  and  in  the  rery  best  type  of  engine,  these 
wastes  often  amount  to  about  as  much  as  the  quantity  actually 
required  "theoretically.''  A  gas-engine  which  should  use  but 
*  ten  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  and  per  horse-power  actually 
demands,  at  best,  twenty^-ten  for  use  thermodynamically,  ten 
to  supply  wastes  due  to  the  fact  that  the  machine  has  a  work- 
ing cylinder  composed  of  metal,  a '  substance  capable  of 
storage  and  of  conduction  of  heat.  That  form  of  heat-en- 
gine which  most  completely  reduces  these  wastes,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  constitute  the  fittest,  the  sunriying,  form 
of  heat-engine.  That  which  permits  the  highest  ideal  efficiency 
and  is  least  subject  to  such  losses  will  ultimately  outlive  all  com- 
petitors. ^It  is  asserted  that  it  will  be  the  gas-engine,  not  the 
steam-engine,  which  must  be  expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  world 
in  the  end;  since,  as  is  thought,  it  is  capable  of  working  through 
the  widest  range  of  temperature,  and  offers  the  most  promising 
outlook  for  reduction  of  internal  wastes.  That  it  must  be  one  or 
the  other  of  these  forms  of  engine— or  possibly  the  hot-air  en- 
gine— is  generally  belieyed  by  scientific  men  and  by  engineers  to 
be  certain;  since  it  is  only  these  classes  of  machine  which  use  as 
working  fluids  those  which  are  at  once  readily  available,  of  no 
cost,  free  from  liability  to  special  accident  or  to  produce  serious 
annoyance  or  injury  to  life,  if  liberated,  and  each,  in  its  way, 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  storage  and  utilization  of  energy. 
Steam  stores  the  most  heat ;  air  or  the  products  of  combus- 
tion of  the  gas-engine,  which  are  essentially  similar  to  air  and 
largely  composed  of  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  permit 
the  adoption  of   a  wide  range  of  temperature;   steam  gives 
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high  pressnres,  and  wastes  bat  little  power  in  driving  its 
own  mechanism  ;  air  or  the  gas^  through  the  adoption  of  a 
wide  range  of  temperature^  gives  high  efficiency  of  thermo- 
dynamic transportation,  but  is  loaded  in  larger  proportion  by 
the  resistances  of  its  machinery.  That  which  ultimately  can 
be  made  to  work  up  at  once  to  high  temperature  and  to  high 
pressures,  and  can  be,  at  the  same  time,  made  to  develop  its 
powers  in  the  smallest  and  lightest  engine,  will  be  the  survivor  in 
the  competition,  the  winner  in  the  race. 

The  whole  history  of  the  steam-engine  has  been  a  history  of 
progressive  amelioration  of  the  wastes  of  the  earlier  and  cruder 
machines,  and  of  gradual  increase  in  temperatures  and  pressures 
at  which  it  has  been  worked.  Watt's  engines  demanded  one  cubic 
foot  (62|  pounds)  of  water  and  ten  pounds  of  fuel,  per  horse-power 
and  per  hour ;  the  best  engines  of  the  next  generation  required 
about  five  pounds  of  coal  and  forty  pounds  of  steam  ;  those  of  the* 
period  signalized  by  the  successful  introduction  of  the  Sickels  ''cut- 
off "  and  of  the  Corliss  engine,  three  pounds  of  coal  and  thirty 
pounds  of  feed-water,  and  the  best  engines  of  our  time 
are  claimed  to  work  on  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
fuel  and  fifteen  pounds  of  steam,  or  less,  per  horse-power  per 
hour;  and  even  now  we  are  expending  50  per  cent,  in  what 
are  judged  to  be  avoidable  wastes,  and  are  consuming  six  times 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  heat-energy  stored  in  our  coal,  in 
the  process  of  transformation  into  power.  The  principles  of  its 
operation  are,  however,  only  now  becoming  generally  and  thor- 
oughly understood  by  men  of  science  and  by  engineers,  and  we 
may  anticipate  the  approach,  soon,  to  the  practical  limit  of  its 
improvement  in  the  direction  of  reduced  wastes  of  heat  by  con- 
duction and  by  transfer  without  transformation.  The  limit  of 
gain  in  range  of  working  temperature  remains  an  uncertain  and 
conjectural  matter. 

The  history  of  the  hot-air  and  of  the  gas-engine  is  a  similar 
story.  Both  have  a  history  extending  over  about  a  century,  as 
has  the  steam-engine  of  modern  type.  The  gas-engine,  taken  as 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  required,  in  its  earlier  forms, 
about  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  horse-power  per  hour ; 
by  the  middle  of  the  century,  it  had  come  down  to  from  fifty  to 
seventy  feet ;  ten  years  ago,  to  about  thirty  feet ;  and  the  best 
engines  of  our  day  oonsome  about  twenty  f eet,  or  a  little  less,  of 
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the  best  gas,  when  of  moderate  size  and  power.  As  in  the  steam- 
engine,  these  improvements  have  been  effected  by  changes  which 
have  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  wastes  of  the  machine ;  the 
ideal  thermodynamic  requirements  remaining  substantially  un- 
changed. The  heat  called  for  for  thermodynamic  triansf ormation 
is  as  at  first,  nearly ;  but  the  losses  by  internal  conduction  and 
by  external  transmission  through  the  thus  far  essential  ''  water- 
jacket,"  required  to  prevent  injury  to  the  machine  by  its  own 
internal  fires,  have  been  to  this  extent  reduced.  When,  in  both 
engines,  if  ever,  these  losses  can  be  substantially  evaded,  the  two 
machines  will  stand,  so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  in  about  the  rela- 
tions above  stated  as  those  of  the  ideal  machinet. 

The  two  machines  have  had,  thus,  pretty  nearly  the  same 
length  of  life  and  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  capacities  for  use- 
ful work.  What  have  they  accomplished  ?  Which  has  thus  far 
been  the  more  efficient  servant  of  mankind  ?  Which  has  done 
more  and  which  is  doing  more  for  the  world  ?  Finally,  which 
give»  to-day  the  better  evidence  of  capacity  to  do  effectively  and 
satisfactorily  the  work  of  the  coming  centuries,  to  utilize  the  more 
thoroughly  the  stored  energies  of  those  millions  of  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  still  remaining  in  the  depths  of  the  earth? 

The  gas-engine,  after  years  of  struggle  against  natural  and  ar- 
tificial obstacles,  to-day  successfully  drives  a  few  thousand  small 
factories  and  does  the  work  of  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
world's  industries  ;  it  competes  with  steam  here  and  there,  where 
work  of  small  magnitude  is  demanded ;  it  is  now  and  then  effec- 
tive for  powers  exceeding  fifty  horse-power.  Its  fuel  is  costly;  its 
weight  and  bulk  are  considerable;  it  is  sold  in  the  market  at  high 
prices.  The  promise  is  that  it  may,  if  in  time  supplied  with 
cheaper  fuel,  give  higher  efficiency  and  correspondingly  extend 
its  range  of  competition  with  steam ;  there  is  no  reason,  as  yet,  to 
believe  that  it  can  ever  be  expected  to  operate  at  a  higher  maxi- 
mum or  much  lower  minimum  temperature,  or  to  have  a  much 
wider  range  of  working  temperature ;  the  reduction  of  its  wastes 
to  nil,  hardly  to  be  hoped  for,  would  double  its  economy  of  fuel. 
Any  great  extension  of  its  powers  for  unity  of  its  weight  is 
very  uncertain.  If  we  assume  that  it  may,  in  time,  double  its 
efficiency  and  may  have  its  weight  reduced  to  one-half  or  one- 
third  that  now  oommon,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a  fair  esti- 
mate.   This  would  give  us  a  gas-engine  using  about  a  half-pound 
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of  gas,  or  ten  cabic  feet,  per  horse-power  per  hoar>  and  weigkihg^ 
ezclnsive  of  the  gas-generating  apparatus,  aboat  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  horse-power.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
^team-engine,  as  at  present  eonstituted,  can  ever  eonsume  as  little 
as  ten  pounds  of  steam,  or  about  one  pound  of  cod,  per  horse- 
power per  hour.  It  weighs,  as  a  minimum,  about  fifty  pounds  per 
horse-power,  including  boilen  The  cost  of  gas  is  to-day  many  times 
that  of  coal,  weight  for  weight ;  it  is  not  anticipated  that  it  can 
ever  be  brought  down  to  as  little  as  twice  the  cost  of  the  coal  from 
which  gas  is  necessarily  made.  It  is  not  likely,  apparently,  that  we 
can  erer  hope,  therefore,  to  hare  a  gas-engine  that  shall  compete 
in  cost  of  fuel  with  the  steam-engine,  where  of  equal  powers ; 
nor  can  we  hope  that  it  will  eyer,  gas-producer  included,  nearly 
approach  the  small  weight  for  equal  powers  that  has  already  been 
attained  by  its  rivals  weight  which,  it  is  expected,  will  in  time 
be  still  further  and  greatly  reduced  in  the  steam-engine.  The  use  of 
the  gas-engine  at  sea  or  on  the  rail,  the  grandest  and  most  extensive 
of  the  uses  of  the  heat-engine,  seems  thus  quite  beyond  reasonable 
expectation,  even  if  competing  with  the  steam-engine  of  to-day. 
Should  ways  of  increasing  the  economy  of  working  of  the  steam- 
engine  be  devised, — and  we  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  the 
days  of  invention  and  of  scientific  progress  in  that  direction  are 
past, — the  gas-engine  has  still  less  chance  in  the  competition. 

The  steam-engine,  on  the  other  hand,  with  but  little  longer 
period  of  actual  growth,  instead  of  being  confined  in  its  opera- 
tion to  the  pigmy  tasks  measured  by  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  horse- 
power, drives  ten  thousand  tons  of  ship  and  freight,  living  and 
inanimate,  across  three  thousand  miles  of  sea,  in  face  of  the 
heaviest  gales,  indiflferent  to  wave  or  storm  or  current ;  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  six  days ;  attaining  twenty  miles  .an  hour,  the 
whole  week  through ;  exerting  fifteen  thousand  horse-power  con- 
tinuously ;  doing  the  work  that,  if  done  by  horses,  would  require 
a  stable  of  60,000  horses,  weighing  three  times  as  much  as  the 
great  ship  and  cargo  altogether  and  demanding  more  space  than 
could  be  found  in  fifty  such  ships.  It  does  its  work  so  cheaply 
that  the  burning  of  a  copy  of  this  magazine  in  its  furnaces  would 
afford  sufficient  power  to  transport  a  ton  of  freight  five 
or  eight  miles,  consuming,  as  it  does,  in  the  very  best  of 
recent  ships,  less  than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fuel  per  horse-power 
per  hour.    Its  weight  is  but  two  hundred  pounds  per  horse-power. 
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and  this  is  brought  down  in  torpedo-boats  and  fast  yachts  to 
one-fourth  that  figare^  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  economy.  On  land, 
it  draws  a  thousand  tons  of  freight  at  a  cost  of  a  half -cent  per  ton 
per  mile,  bringing  the  wheat-fields  of  Dakota  nearer  the  con- 
sumer in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia  than  were  those  of 
the  Genesee  valley  at  the  date  of  its  application  to  this  task,  but 
little  more  than  a  half-century  ago.  It  spins  across  the  continent 
in  four  days  ;  it  transports  the  traveller,  with  his  bed,  his  table, 
his  library,  his  stores,  his  wardrobe,  a  thousand  miles,  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  in  a  single  day ;  it  alone  still  does  the  work 
about  which  it  was  first  set  by  Watt  a  century  ago,  the  raising  of 
water  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  that  mines  may  continue  to 
supply  us  with  coal,  with  ores,  with  the  precious  metals ;  it 
drives  all  the  spindles ;  it  actuates  every  loom  ;  it  does  the  work 
of  the  world. 

And  who  shall  say  that  the  steady  progress  of  a  century  has 
reached  its  limit  ?  Are  we  to  presume  that  we  may  set  a  period 
to  the  victories  of  the  mechanic,  or  assert  that  the  genius  of  the 
inventor  shall  cease  to  be  the  main-spring  of  advance  in  our 
material  civilization,  the  foundation  of  that  prosperity  on  which 
culture  must  lay  its  most  solid  foundations  ?  Can  we  see  a  limit 
to  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  more  definitely  than 
could  the  generation  preceding  Watt  ?  It  may  well  be  doubted 
if  the  growth  of  this  wonderful  and  indispensable  servant  of 
the  race,  more  powerful  than  Aladdin's  genius,  has  reached 
its  end.  On  the  contrary,  every  step  made  in  the  further 
advancement  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  every  new  dis- 
covery in  science  or  in  art,  indicates  that  the  limits  of 
the  development  of  this  mightiest  of  the  products  of 
human  constructive  talent,  this  noblest  work  of  the  engineer,  are 
set  far  ahead.  By  reducing  the  visible  wastes  of  the  contempo- 
rary machine,  we  can  see  that  its  efSciency  may  be  nearly 
doubled  ;  by  increasing  the  range  of  temperatures  through  which 
it  may  be  workM,  its  gain  in  economy  may  be  indefinitely  greater; 
by  finding  ways  of  utilizing  its  rejected — its  necessarily  rejected — 
heat,  the  engine  being  thermodynamically  perfected,  we  may 
again  make  an  enormous  advance ;  by  the  steady  increase  of  the 
speed  of  its  piston,  up  to  a  limit  quite  beyond  our  present  out- 
look, and  far  beyond  our  experience,  we  may  gain  in  lightness 
and  cost  of  production  and  of  transportation,  and  thus  in  extent 
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of  Application,  poaribl  j  eren,  in  time,  to  the  point  of  meeting  the 
prediction  of  Darwin  or  of  old  Mother  Shipton. 

The  engineer  and  the  man  of  science  see  no  reason  to  set  a 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  wastes  may  be  reduced  ;  none  to 
the  extension  of  the  working  range  of  temperatures — eren  to  the 
point  of  superheating  to  temperatures  limited  only  as  those  of  the 
gas-engine  are  limited,  by  the  resisting  power  of  the  materials  of 
construction.  They  see  no  natural  limit,  in  the  near  future,  to 
the  decrease  of  weight  or  of  lost  work  in  the  machine  itself.  No 
one  can  yet  say  when  or  where  the  limit  of  improvement  of  the 
steam-engine  is  to  be  reached.  Were  a  guess  to  be  hazarded,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  that  we  may  see  the  steam-engine  of  the 
next  generation  consuming  one  pound  of  fuel  per  horse- 
power per  hour:  weighing  twenty-five  pounds  per  horse- 
power ;  driving  ships  of  twenty  thousand  tons  or  more  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  or  even  forty  miles  an  hour ;  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  three  or  four  days ;  spanning  the  continent  by 
flying  trains  in  two  days ;  transporting  machinery  and  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  to  San  Francisco  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four 
dollars  a  tgn,  and  returning  the  grain  and  the  fruits  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  of  Mexico  to  feed  and  to^  comfort  the  poorest  of  our 
workers  at  prices  that  they  may  all  afford  to  pay ;  doing  the  work 
of  the  world  far  more  cheaply  and  more  universally  than  to-day; 
continually,  and  with  still  invisible  limit,  developing  in  power, 
applicability,  and  economy.  It  seems  far  more  likely  that  the  life 
of  the  race  will  ultimately  be  conserved,  through  those  thousands 
of  added  years,  by  the  steam-engine,  improved  by  a  hundred  com- 
ing inventors,  than  by  any  other  form  of  heat-engine. 

But  a  time  mast  come,  nevertheless,  when,  the  coals  and  the 
oil  and  the  gas  being  substantially  exhausted,  the  race  must  de- 
pend upon  the  steadily  decreasing  heat  of  the  sun  for  its  life  and 
support.  Then,  perhaps,  humanity  may  remember  gratefully 
John  Ericsson,  the  inventor  of  the  "  Sun  Motor.** 

E.  H.  Thubstok. 
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THE  INEVITABLE  SURRENDER  OF  ORTHODOXY. 

BY  THB   REV.    MINOT  J.    SAVAGE,   OP  THE  CHURCH   OF  THE 
UNITY,   B08T0K. 


Humanity  is  an  army  on  the  march.  Where  the  ran-^ard  is 
to-day,  there  the  main  body  will  be  to-morrow.  Find  out  what 
the  few  best  thinkers  of  any  age  are  dreaming,  and  yon  have 
what  will  be  the  common  thought  of  the  next  age.  With  the 
exception  of  what  has  been  scientifically  demonstrated,  the 
thought  which  is  popular  is  that  which  is  about  to  pass  away. 
This  only  means  that  the  world  grows  and  is  gradually  learning. 

In  the  ordinary  departments  of  secular  life  and  thought,  so  far 
are  these  ideas  from  being  startling  that  they  are  regarded  as 
even  commonplace.  But,  strangely  enough,  in  religion  they  are 
looked  on  as  even  shocking  and  profane.  Everywhere  else  the 
past  is  known  to  have  been  the  world^s  childhood,  and  maturity 
is  expected  to  bear  riper  fruits  of  thought  as  well  as  action.  But 
in  religion  it  is  wicked  to  grow  to  manhood  and  to  *'put  away 
childish  things.''  The  religious  leader  can  learn  nothing,  because 
he  already  knows  it  all.  He  is  bound,  hand  and  foot,  brain  and 
heart,  by  a  theory  that  locates  all  divine  wisdom  in  the  past,  and 
that  threatens  with  infinite  penalties  the  man  who  is  daring  enough 
to  test  it  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries  and  to  declare  that  it  does 
not  fit  the  facts. 

As  anomalous,  however,  as  this  condition  of  things  may  seem 
at  first  sight,  it  is  neither  strange  nor  unnatural.  It  is  but  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  system  of  thought  that  starts  with  the  ruin 
of  the  race  and  postulates  a  supernatural  revelation,  which  man 
is  just  rational  enough  to  accept,  but  not  rational  enough  to 
criticise  or  reject.  How  inevitable  this  state  of  mind  is,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  how  indefensible,  will  appear  as  we  go  on  with 
our  discussion. 

There  was  a  time,  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  church 
was  practically  synonymous  with  civilization.  She  matched  and 
satined  the  brain^  the  heart,  the  conBcience,  and  the  spiritual 
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aspirations  of  the  world.  Such  science  as  there  was,  devoted 
itself  to  constmcting  a  theory  of  the  nniTerse  into  which  her 
dogmas  would  fit  as  a  picture  fits  into  its  frame.  Philosophy 
clipped  its  own  wings  and  bounded  its  fiight  by  the  limits  which 
she  had  determined.  Art  found  no  other  patron,  and  so  brought 
the  creations  of  its  genius  and  laid  them  on  her  altars.  Music 
sought  only  to  give  wordless  voice  to  the  pathos  of  her  penitence, 
to  wing  her  aspiration,  or  catch  some  echoes  of  the  rapture  of 
her  triumph.  Either  the  world^s  heart  was  not  tender  enough 
to  be  shocked  by  the  cruelty  of  her  doctrine  and  practice,  or  else 
it  took  refuge  in,  and  hushed  its  cry  in  the  presence  of,  an 
infinite  mystery  it  dared  not  attempt  to  understand.  The  world's 
conscience  abdicated  its  right  to  judge  what  set  itself  above  all 
human  judgment,  and  humbly  compelled  its  decision  to  square 
with  an  authority  that  arbitrarily  imposed  itself  from  without. 
And  its  dreams  of  the  future  were  apparently  satisfied  with  such 
conceptions  as  the  "  Paradiso ''  of  Dante  and  the  later  visions  of 
the  blind  Protestant  singer.  And  the  church  was  established  on 
secure  foundations  so  long  as  the  world  was  thus  content. 

But  the  church  forgot  that  this  is  a  growing  world.  And., 
unfortunately  for  her  future,  she  committed  herself  to  a  hard- 
and-fast  theory  of  infallibility,  which  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  change  without  abdicating  those  claims  which  were  the  very 
source  of  her  life  and  power.  Perhaps  these  claims  were  the 
steps  of  her  ascent  to  her  throne  of  world-wide  dominion.  But 
certain  it  is  that  they  had  in  them  the  prophecy  of  their  over- 
throw. For  though  she  forgot  that  this  is  a  world  that  grows, 
the  world  did  not,  for  that  reason,  conclude  to  stand  still.  The 
muttered  assertion  of  the  humiliated  Galileo,  though  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  in  which  even  he  meant  it,  was  the  sentence 
that  decreed  her  downfall. 

The  church  taught  certain  things  about  the  world,  about  God, 
about  man,  about  destiny,  as  having  been  revealed  from  heaven 
once  for  all,  and  as  being,  therefore,  infallibly  and  unchangeably 
true.  It  staked  its  authority  and  rested  its  claims  on  the  verity 
or  falsity  of  these  teachings.  So  much  of  these  teachings  as  is  an 
essential  part  of  what  is  well  known  as  *^  the  plan  of  salvation,'* 
is  properly  called  orthodoxy. 

What,  then,  are  these  ?  Or,  what  is  orthodoxy  ?  This  ques- 
tion must  be  definitely  and  explicitly  answered  at  the  outset. 
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Nor  must  those  who  like  to  be  considered  as  still  orthodox  be 
allowed  to  make  a  private  dictioDary  of  their  own.  Such  a  course 
is  confusion  of  all  discussion,  an  abuse  of  the  dictionary,  and 
practical  infidelity  to  the  very  first  principles  of  morals.  He  who 
tampers  with  the  meaning  of  words  not  only  debases  the  intel- 
lectual coin  of  the  world,  but  he  becomes  false  to  the  realities  of 
which  words  are  only  symbols,  and  so  a  dishonest  juggler  with 
the  supreme  interests  of  men.  The  word  orthodoxy  for  some 
hundreds  of  years  has  stood  for  a  something  perfectly  definite  and 
clear.  This  something,  it  has  always  been  claimed,  was  super- 
naturally  and  infallibly  revealed.  And  now  to  play  with  the 
word  and  (to  escape  a  difficulty)  to  attempt  to  substitute  for  its 
very  soul  a  something  else  that  the  ages  of  faith  would  have  in- 
dignantly repudiated, — this  is  not  only  **  to  palter  with  us  in  a 
double  sense'' ;  it  is  to  be  guilty  of  what  any  honest  business  man 
on  the  street  would  bluntly  call  lying. 

The  Romish  branch  of  the  church  still  teaches  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  main  points  of  orthodoxy.  But  in  the  Protest- 
ant churches  of  both  hemispheres  there  are  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  ministers  who  are  not  orthodox  in  any  true  sense  of 
that  word.  Yet  they  still  claim  the  name  and  enjoy  its  advan- 
tages, trying  to  justify  their  course  by  such  pseudo-reasoning  as 
reveals  either  an  amazing  mental  confusion  or  such  a  moral  in- 
difference to  the  means  by  which  they  prosper  as  stultifies  their 
claim  to  be  moral  teachers  at  all.  Their  beliefs  have  suffered  '^  a 
sea-change  into  something" — " strange, 'Mf  not  "rich.*'  They 
have  become  a  series  of  dissolving  views;  and  yet  these  men  still 
claim  to  hold  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  They  Are 
as  pliable  courtiers  as  Polonius  ;  the  theological  cloud  is  "  camel,'' 
or  "  weasel,"  or  **  whale";  and  yet  they  still  claim  to  speak  for 
him  "  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning." 

It  is  needful,  therefore,  that  the  candid  mind — there  is  no  use 
in  discussing  with  any  other — should  be  brought  back  to  clear 
and  calm  recognition  of  what  **  orthodoxy  "  really  is.  Then  one 
can  rationally  note  its  present  conditions  and  its  prospects. 

As  I  am  writing  now  chiefly  for  Protestants, — though  the 
main  line  of  my  argument  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  Bomish 
position, — I  must  begin  with  the  one  claim  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  orthodox  system.    This,  of  course,  is  that  they  have 
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receired  an  infallible  revelation  from  Ood,  which  revelation  con- 
sists of  the  scriptnres  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
orthodox  scheme  of  doctrine  is  alone  derived  from  these  scrip- 
tures. No  one  claims  that  this  scheme  would  ever  have  come 
into  existence  but  for  these  scriptures.  For^  on  any  other  sup- 
position, the  supposed  revelation  would  not  have  been  necessary. 

What,  now,  are  the  essential  points  of  the  scheme,  as  thence 
derived?  I  shall  deal  with  only  the  essential  points,  the  absence 
of  any  one  of  which  constitutes  so  radical  a  change  as  to  turn  or- 
thodoxy into  something  which  is  not  orthodoxy.  For  when  either 
one  of  the  following  points  is  surrendered,  what  is  left  may  be 
either  false  or  true,  but  it  is  not  orthodoxy. 

The  first  point,  then,  is  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  the  consequent 
condition  of  the  entire  race  as  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Ood. 
Every  man>  woman,  and  child  are  ''  alienated  from  God,''  natu- 
rally incapable  of  being  partakers  of  his  life,  and  so,  unless 
"  saved,"  naturally  and  necessarily  separated  from  him  forever. 
So  necessary  is  this  point  that,  but  for  it,  the  rest  of  the  scheme 
would  be  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  would  never  have  been  thought 
of. 

The  remaining  essential  points  together  constitute  a  plan  for 
delivering  the  race  from  the  supposed  effects  of  the  supposed  fall. 
The  chief  feature  of  this  plan  is,  of  course,  the  Atonement.  The 
work  of  this  atonement  centres  in  the  supposed  Incarnationy 
Life,  Teachings,  Suffering,  Death,  Resurrection,  Ascension,  and 
continued  Intercession  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  ;  this 
second  person  in  the  Trinity  being  identified  with  the  historical 
man  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  precise  method  of  this  atonement 
is  taught  with  so  little  clearness  and  consistency  in  the  scriptures 
that  several  widely-differing  theories  of  it  have  been  held  and 
taught  in  the  church.     It  will  be  well  to  note  the  chief  of  these. 

At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  it  was  supposed  that  man,  by 
his  rebellion  against  God,  had  become  the  veritable  subject  of  the 
hostile  kingdom  of  Satan,  the  arch-enemy  of  God.  God  was 
supposed  to  have  entered  into  a  bargain  with  Satan,  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  delivered 
into  his  hands  in  exchange  for  mankind,  or  such  portion  of  it  as 
should  not  accept  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  ransom.  But  Satan 
was  deceived  ;  for,  after  he  had  bound  himself  to  the  agreement, 
iiQ  discovered — what  he  had  not  known  before — the  divine  nature 
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of  his  victim.  And  as  the  victim  '^  could  not  be  holden  of  death/' 
he  escaped,  "  leading  captivity  captive/*  That  is,  at  his  resurrec- 
tion, he  broke  down  the  gates  of  hell,  and  escaped  with  a  multi- 
tude who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  in  the  power  of  Satan.  So 
far  were  many  of  the  church  fathers  from  seeing  any  culpable 
''sharp  practice*'  in  this,  that  they  held  and  taught  it  as  worthy 
of  the  divine  ingenuity. 

A  later  theory  of  the  atonement  taught  that  the  justice  of  Ood 
demanded  satisfaction,  so  that  somebody  must  suffer  what  might 
be  taken  as  an  equivalent  for  the  penalty  of  the  world's  sin.  So 
God,  in  his  great  love  for  men,  took  it  upon  himself  in  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  Jesus  offering  himself  as  a  ''substitute." 
Thus  "  God  could  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth 
in  Jesus."  This  appears  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Paul.  It 
is  also  the  ordinary  Presbyterian  doctrine  of  Great  Briton  and 
America. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  New  England  "  theology 
has  held  to  the  "  governmental  theory."  It  was  not  any  personal 
quality  of  justice  in  God  that  needed  to  be  "  appeased,"  so  much 
as  it  was  a  governmental  necessity  that  had  to  be  met.  In  order 
to  be  a  divine  government  at  all,  its  subjects  must  see  that  the  law 
could  not  be  broken  with  impunity.  So  somebody  must  suffer; 
and  '*  without  the  shedding  of  blood"  there  could  be  no  "  remis- 
sion" of  sin. 

One  more  theory  needs  to  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  one  that 
takes  its  name  from  its  famous  exponent  and  advocate.  Dr.  Horace 
Bushnell,  of  Hartford.  According  to  this,  the  Christ  was  only  a 
manifestation  to  the  world  of  the  eternal  love  of  God.  It  was  in- 
tended solely  to  influence  the  sinner  and  make  him  willing  to  be 
saved.  This  doctrine  has  always  been  rightly  regarded  as  verging 
dangerously  near  to  Unitarianism.  For  if  all  that  God  needed  to  do 
was  to  let  tiie  world  know  that  he  loved  men  and  was  willing  to 
save  them,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  that  he  should  resort  to  so 
stupendous  a  series  of  miracles  as  those  which  constitute  the  older 
theory. 

These,  then,  are  the  chief  forms  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment has  assumed.  The  remaining  essential  points  of  the  orthodox 
scheme  are  only  two — Heaven  and  ffett.  These  follow  of  necessity. 
If  all  are  "  lost,"  then  only  those  who  are  "  saved  "  go  to  heaven  ; 
and  the  rest  simply  stay  lost  and  ^o  to  their  own  place,    It  no^d? 
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no  additional  condemnation,  for  "  they  are  condemned  already,^ 
as  the  word  of  'scriptore  declares. 

Of  course^  there  are  many  other  points  contained  in  the  ^ner- 
ally-accepted  creeds  of  the  orthodox  churches.  Bat  as  I  wish  to 
make  this  paper  as  clear  and  simple  as  possible,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  confusion  of  thought  as  to  the  issue,  they  are  purposely  left 
out  of  this  discussion.  These  constitute  the  citadel  that  must  be 
defended  at  all  hazards.  Unless  they  can  be  defended,  all  of 
them,  then  surrender  of  all  is  inevitable. 

It  will  be  well,  right  here,  to  group  and  number  them.  They 
stand  as  follows  : 

1.  The  fall  of  man. 

2.  Atonement  through  the  Christ. 

3.  Heaven  for  those  who  accept  the  atonement. 

4.  Hell  for  those  who,  for  whatever  reason,  do  not  accept  it. 

5.  The  infallible  Bible,  which  has  revealed  these  things,  and 
by  means  of  which  only  are  they  known. 

Here  is  the  real  heart  of  the  creeds,  the  kernel  in  the  husk.  If 
the  truth  of  these  can  be  maintained,  orthodoxy  is  secure.  If 
any  one  of  them  be  not  true,  then  any  most  ordinary  thinker,  if 
he  be  at  all  clear-headed,  must  see  that  the  whole  system  must  be 
surrendered.  For  each  of  these  points  is  vital  to  the  whole 
scheme.  Let  any  one  of  them  be  taken  away,  and  the  reason  for 
maintaining  the  rest  is  gone.  If  there  has  been  no  fall,  then 
there  is  no  need  of  any  such  atonement.  If  there  has  been  no 
such  atonement,  then  either  man  has  not  fallen  or  else  he  can  be 
saved  in  some  other  way.  The  old  heaven  implies  the  fall,  the 
atonement,  and  the  lost.  Take  away  the  old  hell,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  all  this  stupendous  scheme  for  saving  people  from  it. 
And  if  scripture  be  not  infallible,  then  the  whole  scheme  becomes 
the  fancy  of  an  ignorant  and  barbaric  age,  of  no  more  authority 
than  the  dreams  of  Mohammed  or  Oautama.  All  this  is  perfectly 
clear, — as  simple  and  as  inevitable  as  the  "multiplication  table.*' 

Let  us  now  address  ourselves  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
these  central  and  essential  points  of  the  orthodox  faith  are  true, 
and,  so,  defensible.  This  is  not  a  difficult  task,  in  the  light  of 
modern  knowledge.  It  is  within  the  reach  of  any  fairly-intelligent 
man  or  woman.  The  issue  is  perfectly  simple  and  plain.  The 
world  already  possesses  knowledge  enough  to  settle  it  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt.      If  the  orthodox  faith,  as  set  forth  above^  is 
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tnie,  then  eyery  honest  man  mnst  be  orthodox.  If  not,  no  honest 
man  can  be.  It  only  needs  that  people  face  the  matter.  Were  it 
not  that  prejudice,  self-interest,  and  fear  were  involved,  it  might 
be  settled  in  six  months.  People  know  enoagh,  and  th%  facts  are 
sufSciently  accessible.  It  only  needs  candor  and  courage.  To 
those  possessing  these  I  speak.  It  is  of  no  use  to  speak  to 
othenu 

Let  US  first  consider  the  question  which  is  at  the  foundation 
of  all — as  to  whether  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  infallible.  The  claim  that  they  are  is  absolutely  without  any 
basis  whatever,  except  that  of  an  utterly  baseless  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  These  books  make  no  such  claim  on  their  own  behalf. 
The  only  appearance  of  such  a  claim — and  it  is  only  carelessness 
or  dishonesty  that  could  even  for  one  moment  urge  it — is  in  a  passage 
that  occurs  in  II.  Tim.,  iii.,  16.  This  reads,  in  the  revised  ver- 
sion :  '*  Every  scripture  inspired  of  Ood  is  also  profitable  for 
teaching.'*  It  does  not  say  wJuit  scripture  is  *' inspired  of  God.*' 
Even  if  it  did,  it  would  express  only  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
unless  it  could  be  otherwise  proved  that  he  was  infallibly  inspired. 
And,  furthermore,  since  we  do  not  know  who  the  writer  was,  we 
have  no  way  of  estimating  the  value  of  even  his  opinion.  And, 
in  any  case,  the  passage  could  have  had  no  reference  to  the  New 
Testament  as  we  now  have  it,  for  its  books  were  not  then  gathered ; 
i.  e.,  there  was  then  no  New  Testament. 

In  the  next  place,  what  certainty  have  we  of  the  verbal  accu- 
racy of  any  single  text  on  which,  as  we  are  told,  hangs  the  tre- 
mendous issue  of  heaven  or  hell  ?  The  oldest  manuscript  of  any 
part  of  the  New  Testament  takes  us  no  nearer  the  real  words  of 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  than  some  time  in  the  fourth  century. 
Hundreds  of  manuscripts,  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  Testament,  are  in 
existence.  But  they  contain  thousands  of  differences  in  their 
readings.  Generally  these  differences  are  not  important;  that  is. 
they  do  not  materially  change  the  sense.  But  in  some  cases  they 
are  very  important.  They  amount  to  a  difference  as  to  whole 
verses ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  to  whole  paragraphs  or  parts  of 
chapters.  Some  of  these  differences  mean  more  than  carelessness; 
they  indicate  a  deliberate  tampering  with  the  text,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  doctrinal  bias. 

It  is  sometimes  urged,  in  reply  to  this  point,  that  we  are  as 
sure  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  New-Testament  text,  as  we 
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are  of  that  of  the  best  clBsrics,  snch  as  Cicero's  orations.  Siip> 
pose  we  are  :  the  fact  is  still  entirely  beside  the  point.  When 
some  one  claims  that  the  salration  of  the  sonl  depends  on  the 
reading  ol  a  text  in  Cicero,  then  the  comparison  will  have  some 
relevancy.  Until  then,  however^  it  is  only  a  flippant  erasion  of 
the  difficulty  eren  to  raise  snch  a  comparison.  Whaterer  be  the 
condition  of  any  or  all  the  classic  texts,  the  plain  and  serions 
fact  remains  that  we  are  not  snre  of  the  verbal  accuracy  of  any 
single  New-Testament  text,  on  which  we  are  told  depends  the 
destiny  of  the  sonl.  And  this  wonld  still  be  true  although  the 
Bible  had  been  infallible  in  the  first  place.  For  the  blunders  of 
copyists  are  proof  enough  that  the  work  of  handing  it  down  has 
had  no  infallible  superintendence. 

And  though  there  were  a  reasonable  certainty — as  there  is  not 
— that  9ome  books  were  infallibly  inspired,  the  question  wonld 
still  remain  as  to  which  ones.  The  canon  has  never  been  settled 
by  any  infallible  authority.  The  Romish  Church  came  to  no 
final  decision  until  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  included  a  whole  list  of  books — the  Apocrypha — 
which  the  Protestants  rejected.  Which  was  right  ?  No  voice 
from  heaven  has  answered.  And  no  generally  recognized  author- 
ity, except  a  sort  of  blind  drifting  or  common  consent  of  the  in- 
competent, has  ever  settled  the  Protestant  canon.  Doctrinal 
bias  was  clearly  apparent  during  the  early  centuries.  As  one 
illustration,  the  apocalypse  of  John  was  very  popular  so  long  as 
the  immediate  second  coming  of  Jesus  was  looked  for.  But  when 
it  was  found  that  he  did  noi  come,  it  fell  into  disrepute  on  ac- 
count of  its  pronounced  Millenarianism,  and  for  a  long  time  re- 
cognition was  refused  to  it.  It  is  well  known  that,  so  late  as  the 
Reformation,  there  was  no  general  agreement  as  to  what  was 
"  Scripture'*  and  what  was  not.  Luther  even  contemptuously 
rejected  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  very  brother  of  Jesus,  calling  it 
**  an  epistle  of  straw.''  And  no  voice  of  authority  has  spoken 
since  his  day. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  books  of  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  that  nobody  knows  when  or  where 
or  by  whom  they  were  written.  It  is  true  that  this  does  not 
at  all  affect  their  general  religious  value,  any  more  than  criti- 
cal disputes  over  the  authorship  of  Homer  or  Shakespeare  touch 
the  poetic  worth  of  the  "Hiad"  or  ''Hamlet."    But  it  dries  have 
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a  most  gerions  bearing  on  the  qnestion  as  to  whether  thes^  books 
are  of  such  authority  that  they  must  be  taken  as  settling  all  the 
great  problems  of  human  origin^  character,  and  destiny. 

More  than  this,  it  has  been  proved,  over  and  over  again,  be- 
yond all  honest  and  intelligent  question,  that  these  books  are  full 
of  errors  as  to  matters  of  natural  science,  of  history,  and  of  morals. 
To  deal  with  this  point  adequately  would  require  a  book.  The 
story  of  creation,  both  as  to  method  and  the  order  of  appearance 
of  the  forms  of  life  on  earth,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  untrue. 
The  Genesis  account  of  the  origin  of  languages  is  childish  in  its 
absurdity.  The  history  of  the  Exodus  is  so  full  of  impossibilities 
and  contradictions  that  it  would  require  a  long  article,  all  by 
itself,  even  to  point  them  out.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  five 
books  of  ''Moses"  is  one  mass  of  incongruities,  absurdities,  and 
impossibilities,  if  we  try  to  treat  it  as  history.  As  tradition,  of 
great  interest  and  value,  of  course  no  one  would  have  anything  to 
say  against  it.  In  itself,  it  is  just  what  we  might  expect  it  to  be. 
But  the  foolish  and  unfounded  claims,  not  its  own,  but  which 
others  put  forth  for  it,  on  behalf  of  a  theory,  compel  these  things 
to  be  said.  What  shall  be  said  of  a  ''  revelation  "  that  does  not 
reveal  things  until,  thousands  of  years  after  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written,  the  truth  is  tortured  and  twisted  into  a  text  in 
which  the  wholly  unknown  author  plainly  supposed  he  was  saying 
something  else  ? 

Were  there  time  for  it,  similar  points  might  be  made  good 
against  the  accuracy  of  the  New-Testament  writers.  I  will  stop 
for  only  one  case,  but  one  so  remarkable  that  I  have  often  won- 
dered that  it  is  not  oftener  referred  to.  If  the  Bible  be  an  infal- 
lible revelation,  then  the  Epistle  ofjude  is  a  part  of  it.  In  the 
three  verses  of  its  one  chapter  (14-16)  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  palpable  blunders.  The  writer  quotes  what  he  declares  to  be 
the  words  of  the  old  Patriarch,  **  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam.**  Whom  is  he  actually  quoting  ?,  The  wholly  anonymous 
and  irresponsible  writer  of  a  wildly  apocryphal  book,  written 
within  a  century  or  so  of  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  full  of  absurdi- 
ties worthy  of  the  author  of  Baron  Munchausen.  The  "  Book  of 
Enoch  "  is  easily  accessible;  and  a  merely  superficial  perusal  of  it 
will  incline  any  reverent  mind  to  relieve  the  Holy  Spirit  from  all 
responsibility  for  any  such  palpable  blunder  as  Jude  is  here  guilty 
of.    But  if  one  of  ''  the  inspired  writers "  is  capable  of  such  a 
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mistake^  who  can  yoaoh  for  the  rest  ?  And  if  the  church  has 
been  mistaken  in  accepting  Jude  as  canonical,  who  can  vouch  for 
its  judgment  as  to  all  the  others  ? 

In  their  attempts  to  defend,  not  the  Bible,  but  their  own 
theories  about  the  Bible,  from  the  assaults  of  critical  scholarship, 
orthodox  theologians  have  seyeral  times  shifted  their  ground. 
For  a  time  verbal  inspiration  was  held.  When  that  was  found 
untenable,  the  theory  of  j^fonary  tWj9tra/ton  was  adopted.  This 
claimed  that,  though  not  yerbally  accurate,  the  Bible  writers  had 
been  so  inspired  as  to  teach  only  truth  with  no  admixture  of  error. 
Now,  in  many  quarters,  they  take  refuge  from  scientific  and  his- 
torical errors  in  saying  that  the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach 
science  or  history,  but  only  spiritual  truth.  And,  at  last,  some 
are  claiming  only  that  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation,  not  i^  one. 
In  other  words,  the  claim  is  virtually  abandoned,  except  as  to 
such  points  as  cannot  be  brought  to  any  decisive  test.  Where  it 
can  be  tested,  it  is  fallible ;  where  it  cannot  be,  there  it  is  in- 
fallible :  so  stand  the  admission  and  the  claim.  But  what  reason- 
able man  will  take  as  authority  in  the  unseen  a  book  that  is  full 
of  errors  as  to  the  realm  of  the  seen  ?  No,  it  may  as  well  be 
frankly  confessed  that  this  sort  of  talk  is  surrender  of  the  only 
claim  that  here  concerns  us.  Whatever  else  we  have,  it  is  certain 
that  we  do  not  have  any  divine  or  infallible  authority  for  accept^ 
ing  as  true  the  essential  points  of  the  orthodox  creed. 

This  claim,  then,  is  an  affront  to  human  reason.  But  not 
only  this ;  it  is  also  an  outrage  on  the  human  heart.  In  justifi- 
cation of  this  statement,  let  us  examine  a  little  the  mordity  of 
the  orthodox  creed.  I  pass  by  the  Biblical  indorsement  of 
slavery,  polygamy,  and  other  like  barbarisms,  because  they  sire 
well  known  and  have  been  often  dwelt  on.  But,  before  coming 
to  the  main  point  I  wish  to  make,  I  will  briefly  touch  on  one  or 
two  actions  that  the  Old  Testament  attributes  to  Jehovah  himself. 
What  shall  be  said  of  a  god  who  sends  forth  a  prophet  divinely 
commissioned  to  lie,  in  order  to  entice  a  king  on  to  his  destruc- 
tion ?  (I.  Kings,  xxii.,  22,  23.)  What  shall  we  say  of  a  god 
who  sends  Moses  forth  with  the  command,  "  Avenge  the  children 
of  Israel  of  the  Midianites"  ? — ^a  part  of  the  vengeance  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms:  "Now,  therefore,  kill  every  male 
among  the  little  ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath  known 
man  by  lying  with  him.     But  all  the  women  children  that  have 
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not  known  man  by  lying  with  him,  keep  alive  for  yourselves". 
(Judges,  zzxi.,  17,  18.)  Moses  is  instructed  to  lie  to  Pharaoh, 
telling  him  at  first  that  all  the  Israelites'  desired  was  to  go  into 
the  wilderness  to  sacrifice.  And  when  the  time  comes  for  actual 
departure,  the  people  are  instructed  to  *'  borrow  "  of  the  Egyptians 
— plainly  with  no  intention  of  returning  it-^-everything  they 
could  easily  lay  hands  on.  It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  dwell  on 
such  illustrations  of  a  barbaric  age.  But  what  shall  be  said  of 
men  who,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  attempt  to  defend  such  bar- 
barities in  support  of  a  theory  ? 

Many  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  Old  Testament  does  thus 
"  accommodate"  itself,  as  they  say,  to  the  conditions  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  times,  while  they  still  claim  that  the  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament  is  perfect.  Were  there  time,  much  might  be  said  as 
to  the  practical  morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  well  as 
of  the  teachings  of  some  of  the  disciples.  I  must,  however,  call 
attention  to  only  one  point.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Prot- 
estants to  condemn  severely  the  Romish  doctrine  and  practice  as 
to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  But  the  teaching  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  explicit  and  clear  as  to  the  superior  holiness  of  the  single 
as  contrasted  with  the  married  state.  This  would  seem  also  to 
apply  to  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  so  that  the  Shakers  are 
doubtless  right  in  their  contention.  Paul's  doctrine  concerning 
women  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  lofty  one.  The  Apostle  John 
assigned  to  the  unmarried  the  very  highest  place  in  heaven.  See 
Rev.  xiv.,  1-4.  And  Jesus  himself  teaches  plainly,  not  only  by 
example,  but  by  precept,  their  superior  sanctity.  See  Mat.  xix., 
10-12.  And  there  is  no  intimation  that  he  had  any  reference  to 
a  temporary  condition  of  affairs. 

But  the  chief  thing  I  wish  to  emphasize,  in  this  connection, 
is  that  the  whole  ^'plan  of  salvation'^  is  distinctly  and  definitely 
an  immoral  scheme  from  beginning  to  end. 

Here  let  it  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  an  Infinite  Being 
must  be  held  as  ultimately  and  solely  responsible  for  whatsoever 
he  either  ordains  or  permits.  Keep  also  clearly  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  an  evil  that  is  tem];>orary  and  one  that  is 
eternal.  Any  kind  or  amount  of  suffering  and  evil  that  are 
temporary,  that<are  only  experiences  in  the  development  of  a  soul, 
may  conceivably  be  justified  by  the  outcome.  But,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  eternal  evil  and  suffering  have  no  outcome 
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except  more  evil  and  suffering,  and  so  cannot  be  jostified.     Now 
look  at  the  orthodox  scheme. 

Ood  creates  a  man.  He  has  had  no  experience  of  either  good 
or  evily  and  so  cannot  possibly  comprehend  the  results  of  his  ac-v 
tion.  He  is  a  man-sized  child.  He  has  no  way  of  knowing  that 
he  is  under  any  obligations  to  obey  him  who,  ''  for  his  own  pleas- 
ure/' has  created  him.  Neither  can  any  one  else,  even  now,  see 
how  he  was  under  any  obligation  to  obey  a  mere  arbitrary  com- 
mand. This  child-man  God  allows  to  be  tempted,  and  punishes  him 
because  he  falls.  This  is  bad  enough,  and  outrages  all  common- 
sense  and  justice.  But  there  is  worse  to  come.  He  has  so  re- 
lated this  child-man  to  all  the  unborn  millions  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  that  have  since  come  into  the  world  have  come 
weighted  with  the  curse  and  wrath  of  Qod,  and  doomed  to  end- 
less pain.  Tested  by  the  standard  of  any  justice  that  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  conceiving,  such  an  act  as  this  is  an  unspeak- 
able crime.  All  the  cruelty  of  all  the  bloody  characters  of  all  the 
world,  its  Tamerlanes,  Neros,  Caligulas,  Borgias,  and  Torque- 
madas  rolled  into  one,  would  show  white  and  merciful  against 
such  a  background  of  blackness  and  cruelty.  For  all  earthly  tor- 
tures, however  prolonged,  must  have  an  end.  But,  according  to 
orthodoxy,  the  immense  majority  of  all  that  have  ever  lived  are 
now  in  hell,  and  '*the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for- 
ever  and  ever," 

But,  it  is  said,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  lost  if  they  be  not  saved, 
for  salvation  has  been  offered  freely  to  all.  In  the  first  place,  this 
is  not  true.  What  of  the  countless  millions  before  Christ,  who 
did  not  even  know  that  a  little  obscure  people  in  Palestine  were 
being  "  prepared,''  as  they  say,  for  his  coming  ?  What  of  the 
countless  millions  who  have  been  bom  and  have  died  since,  and 
who  have  never  heard  anything  about  it  ?  And,  by  the  way,  is  it 
not  a  little  strange  that  the  Almighty  Ood  has  been  at  work  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years  and  has  not  been  able  to  get  the  news  of 
his  own  incarnation,  sufferings,  and  death  before  even  the  super- 
ficial attention  of  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  little  earth  ? 

But,  leaving  all  this  one  side,  the  orthodox  representation  of 
the  '^  infinite  love  and  mercy "  of  God  is  only  mockery  and 
cruelty.  Let  us  see  how  it  looks  in  the  light  of  an  illustration. 
Suppose  a  great  merchant  should  send  a  ship  to  sea.    It  is  loaded 
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with  merchandise  and  crowded  with  passengers.  He  knows  before 
it  leaves  port  that  it  is  unseaworthy  and  will  not  get  half  way 
across  before  it  will  spring  a  fatal  leak.  Still  he  sends  it.  After 
it  is  well  on  its  way^  he,  knowing  what  will  occur,  fits  ont  and  sends 
after  it  a  relief-ship.  This  arrives,  as  he  knew  it  would,  just 
in  time  to  save  a  few  of  the  passengers,  while  the  great  majority 
sink  into  the  waves,  ^'  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown.''  But 
the  illustration  has  one  merciful  feature  that  the  orthodox  theory 
has  not;  these  poor  victims  will  get  through  being  drowned 
some  time.  The  strangling  and  struggle  for  breath  are  not  end- 
less. But  what  would  any  fair  man  say  of  such  a  merchant  ? 
Would  he  sing  hymns  to  him  for  *'  the  few  that  he  saved,''  or 
execrate  him  for  his  cruelty  ?  On  this  orthodox  theory,  I  cannot 
find  any  voice  with  which  to  praise  God  for  the  saved,  for  my 
words  are  drowned  in  tears  of  pity  for  those  he  did  not  choose  to 
number  with  the  few  "elect." 

Not  only,  then,  does  the  educated  and  unbiassed  head  cry  out 
against  orthodoxy,  but  the  civilized  heart  and  conscience  reject 
it  as  a  relic  of  those  barbarous  ages  when  might  was  right  and 
man  was  only  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter  who  shaped  his  ves- 
sels to  honor  or  dishonor  as  suited  his  whim.  There  is  not  one 
single  feature  of  the  orthodox  "  plan  of  salvation,"  starting  with 
the  fall  and  ending  with  heaven  and  hell,  that  does  not  outrage 
the  sense  of  justice  of  any  intelligent  and  unbiassed  mind. 
Speaking  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe,  Alfonso  of 
Gastil,e  said  that,  "  if  he  had  been  present  at  creation,  he  could 
have  suggested  a  better  ordering  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  So  any 
intelligent  and  honorable  man  might  say  that,  had  he  been  present 
at  creation,  he  could  have  suggested  a  better  ordering  of  the 
course  of  human  destiny  than  that  set  forth  in  the  orthodox 
scheme. 

Either  the  critical  or  the  moral  argument,  as  already  set  forth, 
is  fatal  to  the  orthodox  claim.  But  one  other  consideration  re- 
mains, which  alone  is  sufficient,  not  merely  to  cast  doubt  upon  it, 
but  to  demonstrate  its  falsity.  I  purpose  now  to  set  that  forth  as 
clearly  as  the  limits  of  this  article  will  allow. 

Every  religion  presupposes,  runs  back  to,  roots  itself  in,  and 
springs  out  of,  a  cosmology  or  theory  of  things.  The  Bible 
begins  with  science.  So  orthodoxy  has  its  theory  of  the  world, 
of  God,  of  man,  of  destiny.    The  crucial  point  of  this,  so  far  as 
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our  present  discussion  is  concerned,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of 
man.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  no  such  thing  as  ''the  plan  of 
salvation  "  would  ever  have  been  heard  of.  It  came  into  being 
and  it  exists  simply  and  solely  as  a  means  for  delivering'  the  race 
from  the  supposed  effects  of  the  supposed  fall.  Now,  modem 
science  has  demonstrated  the  antiquity  of  man  and  his  derivation 
from  lower  forms  of  life.  These  facts  are  demonstrated  as  con- 
clusively, and  in  precisely  the  same  way,  as  is  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  or  its  revolution  about  the  sun.  It  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that,  but  for  theological  bias,  no  competent  intelligence 
on  earth  to-day  would  think  of  disputing  it.  And  what  of  it  ? 
Why,  plainly  this:  It  means  a  belief  in  the  ascent  of  man,  in- 
stead of  the  fall  of  man.  It  means  that  man  began  at  the  lowest 
point,  and,  however  slowly,  has  been  ascending  from  the  first. 
And  since  there  has  been  no  fall,  it  requires  no  great  leap  of  logic 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  elaborate,  unsupported,  and  un- 
just scheme  of  orthodoxy  is  not  needed.  The  human  race  is 
needy  enough,  but  it  does  not  need  this.  It  has  called  for 
"bread,*' and  has  received  this  consecrated  *' stone. *'  It  does 
not  need  an  imaginary  cure  for  an  imaginary  evil.  Man's  great 
want  calls  for  rational  treatment  in  the  light  of  the  discovered 
facts  as  to  his  origin,  nature,  and  course  of  development. 

Though  no  necessary  part  of  this  argument,  which  is  quite  able 
to  stand  alone,  it  is  well  worth  while  for  Bible-readers  to  note  two 
points  which  are  generally  overlooked.  In  the  first  place,  every 
scholar  knows  that  the  Jews  themselves  had  not  heard  of  any  fall 
of  man  until  they  obtained  the  Eden  story  from  the  Persians 
during  their  captivity.  Not  a  little  strange  is  this,  after  all  the 
talks  that  Abraham  and  Moses  are  reported  to  have  had  with 
Jehovah. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Jesus 
should  never  have  referred  to  it.  On  the  supposition  that  Jesus 
was  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  and  that  he  had  come  to 
earth  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  rescue  the  race  from  the  effects 
of  this  fall,  it  seems  to  me  nothing  less  than  remarkable^ 

The  belief  in  the  fall,  then,  being  given  up, — and  it  must  be 
soon  surrendered  by  every  intelligent  and  honest  man, — the  whole 
orthodox  scheme  crumbles  and  falls.  The  critical  argument,  the 
moral  argument,  the  scientific  argument — either  one  of  these  is 
fatal  to  the  orthodox  claim. 
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But,  in  spite  of  these  incontroyertible  facts^  thousands  still 
cling  to  it  because,  busied  with  other  things,  they  do  not  investi- 
gate these  matters ;  and  so  the  force  of  tradition  drifts  them  on. 
Other  thousands  cling  for  reasons  of  interest,  social  or  business. 
Still  other  thousands  cling  because  they  are  afraid  of  conse- 
quences ;  ethical  motives  seem  bound  up  with  the  old  beliefs,  or 
they  do  not  see  clearly  what  is  coming  in  place  of  them.  Other 
thousands  more  cling  to  them  under  the  impression  that  only 
some  slight  modification  of  views  is  necessary,  and  that  they  can 
hold  the  property,  the  places,  and  the  name,  while  the  thing  itself 
is  being  changed. 

It  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  pathetic,  to  notice  the  des- 
perate make-shifts  of  some  of  these  latter.  The  Bev.  Dr.  E.  A. 
Abbott,  of  England,  in  his  book,  ''  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk,'' 
strips  off  the  husk  with  a  vengeance.  He  accepts  the  evolution 
of  man,  surrenders  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  the  miraclft, 
the  deity  of  Jesus,  and  everlasting  punishment.  What  is  left  he 
may  call  **  the  kernel,''  if  he  pleases  ;  but  what  is  left  is  certainly 
not  the  kernel  of  the  orthodox  *'  plan  of  salvation."  And  a  busi- 
ness man,  accustomed  to  inviolable  "  trade-marks,"  would  hardly 
call  it  honest  to  keep  the  old  label.  But  the  most  astonishing 
thing  in  this  direction  that  I  have  come  across  is  a  note  in  Eaton's 
"Heart  of  the  Creeds,"  a  work  by  an.  Episcopal  clergyman. 
This  note  is  as  follows  :  "  When  we  say  of  Jesus,  '  Conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  and  went  into  the 
place  of  departed  spirits,'  we  simply  mean  to  declare  our 
belief  in  the  facts  of  history,  whatever  they  are/*  The 
italics  are  mine.  Can  the  language  of  mental  confusion  go 
further  than  this  ?  Compared  with  this,  the  wisdom  and  clear- 
headedness of  the  boy  who  claimed  to  have  the  same  jack-knife 
after  both  blade  and  handle  had  been  renewed,  were  profound. 
In  the  "  funny"  column  of  a  newspaper,  a  remark  like  this  would 
be  entitled  to  rank  high  among  the  best  of  those  of  Josh  Billings 
or  Artemus  Ward.  But  when  put  forth  as  the  serious  work  of  a 
"reconciling"  theologian — well,  perhaps  in  these  days  it  is  in 
place.  Trinities  that  are  no  trinity,  falls  that  are  not  the  fall, 
resurrections  of  the  body  that  are  only  ascensions  of  the  soul, 
hells  that  are  only  a  temporary  regret — these  are  to  be  found  on 
every  hand.    All  these  were  well  enough,  if  only  we  could  have 
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them  along  with  words  that  were  meant  to  tell  the  plain  truth, 
and  not  to  conceal  ideas. 

Bat  this  is  the  age  of  theological  fiction,  in  a  sense  that  does 
fiot  lefer  to  any  of  the  popular  novels  of  the  time.  But  perhaps 
it  is  so  that  the  change  must  come.  It  took  three  centuries  for 
the  transition  from  paganism  to  Ohristianity.  It  took  two 
centuries  for  the  popular  mind  to  become  habituated  to  the  new 
ideas  of  the  Gopemican  system.  And  even  then  the  ideas  and 
phrases  of  both  paganism  and  Ptolemy  still  lingered.  Though 
thought  moves  faster  to-day,  it  may  yet  take  many  years  to  work 
out  the  greatest  revolution  of  human  thought  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  For  what  we  are  now  going  through  is  no  less  than 
that.  It  means  nothing  less  than  a  new  universe,  a  new  God,  a 
new  man,  a  new  destiny.  It  is  as  certain  to  come  as  sunrise. 
And  when  the  sun  is  up,  the  cruelties,  crudities,  monstrosities, 
iiQustices  of  the  long  night  of  orthodoxy  will  have  fled  away  with 
the  shadows.  From  the  '^  new  heaven  **  will  smile  down  a  grander 
Ood,  and  on  the  '^  new  earth  '^  will  live  and  labor  and  hope  a 
grander  man. 

M.  J.  Sayagb. 
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BY  THE  HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT,  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONBE 

OF  LABOR. 


The  interest  in  census-taking  increases  with  each  recurrence  of 
the  Federal  enumeration.  The  census  answers  for  the  Nation  to 
the  stock-taking  time  of  business  men;  so  now,  as  the  year  1890 
approaches,  the  interest  in  the  decennial  account  of  stock  increases, 
and  especially  as  the  period  is  the  centennial  of  the  first  consti- 
tutional enumeration.  One  hundred  years  will  hsvye  elapsed  since 
the  first  constitutional  enumeration  took  place. 

The  American  census  finds  its  germ  in  the  colonial  period  of 
our  history,  but  all  colonial  enumerations,  or  nearly  all  of  them, 
were  exceedingly  faulty.  They  related  simply  to  the  counting  of 
the  people.  The  census  as  such,  with  all  the  proportions  known  to 
the  modern  enumeration,  was  not  known  until  within  recent  years. 
The  colonial  enumerations  were  carried  on  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  colonial  goyemments,  through  the  agency  of 
sherifb  and  their  deputies ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  results  that, 
so  far  from  a  census  haying  been  achieved  under  their  direction, 
there  was  not  even  a  thorough  enumeration  of  the  population. 

It  was  the  province  of  the  Oonstitution  to  secure  to  the 
country,  first,  a  full  enumeration,  and  afterward  what  is  now 
known  as  the  census.  The  following  is  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision, and  was  the  result  of  much  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention : 

*•  BapresentftUvet  and  direct  Uses  shall  be  apporttoned  among  the  MTeral 
States  which  maj  be  Included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respeotlve  num- 
bers. •  •  •  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Oongrees  of  the  United  States,  and  within  ererj  subsequent 
term  of  ten  years,  In  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.* 

Under  this  provision,  the  United  States  has  had  at  each  de- 
cennial period,  commencing  with  1790,  an  enumeration  of  the 
population,  and  for  each  decade  since  and  including  1850  what 
may  well  be  called  a  National  census ;  that  of  1880,  the  tenth, 
comprehending  a  vast  collection  of  information  other  than  that 
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which  is  ordinarily  secnred  through  the  machinery  of  an  enumera- 
tion. The  growth  from  the  first  to  the  last  has  been  uniform  and 
steady.  Without  attempting  an  analysis  of  the  various  steps  as 
presented  at  each  decade,  this  growth  may  be  shown  by  reciting 
the  facts  sought  at  the  first  enumeration,  in  1790,  and  indicating 
the  scope  of  the  inquiries  in  1880.  The  following  shows  the 
schedule,  and  the  only  schedule,  used  in  1790  : 

WOBEDtJlM  OF  THX  WBOLB  KUMBSB  OF  PBBaOlQ    VflVUlM   TEE  HlftnQK  ALLOTRD 

TO  A.  a. 


NftOMSOf 

hetds  of  tem< 


F^M  white 
malfls  of  liz- 
taen  jean  and 

upward.  In- 
ohidinff  headi 

offamOiaa 


F^oe  white 

males  nnder 

sixteen. 


F^ee  white 

#%min<f,  In. 

olndlDC  heads 

of  famUes. 


AU  other  free 


flSaresL 


Instead  of  one  simple  schedule,  having  but  six  heads,  there 
were  used  in  the  Tenth  Census  five  regular  schedules  and  a  large 
number  of  special  schedules. 

Schedule  No.  1  in  the  Tenth  Census  related  to  population  and 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  contained  twenty-six  separate  in- 
quiries. These  comprehended  the  relation  of  each  person  enumer- 
ated to  the  head  of  the  family — that  is,  whether  wife,  son,  daughter, 
boarder,  or  other ;  the  civil  conditions  of  each  person  enumerated 
— whether  married,  widowed,  or  single ;  the  place  of  birth  of  each 
person  and  of  the  parents  of  each  person  enumerated  ;  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  of  each — whether  active  or  disabled, 
maimed,  crippled,  bed-ridden,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  insane,  or  id- 
iotic ;  and  whether  employed  or  unemployed,  and  if  unemployed, 
during  what  portion  of  the  year. 

Schedule  No.  2  comprehended  all  necessary  inquiries  relative 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

Schedule  No.  3  related  to  the  products  of  mechanical  industries. 

Schedule  No.  4  related  to  the  indebtedness  of  cities,  counties, 
towns,  etc. ;  the  ownership  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
and  inquiries  respecting  public  paupers,  criminals,  and  all  kindred 
matters. 

Schedule  No.  5  contained  inquiries  as  to  the  birth-place  of  the 
father  and  mother  of  each  person  reported  as  having  died  during 
the  year,  and  as  to  the  usud  occupation  of  decedents. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  schedules  relating  to  railroad, 
express,  and  telegraph  companies ;  to  shipping  and  all  the  various 
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interests  of  the  oonntry ;  and  many  special  investigations  were 
made,  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics. 

This  general  statement  shows  the  proportions  reached  by  the 
Federal  census  as  compared  with  the  attempts  of  1790. 

Congress  has  now  provided  by  law  for  taking  the  eleventh  and 
subsequent  censuses,  and  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how 
the  census  so  provided  for  is  to  be  taken.  The  new  act  follows 
the  lines  laid  down  in  a  bill  which  General  Qarfield,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Census,  undertook  to  pass  for 
taking  the  Ninth  Census.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  failed 
in  the  Senate ;  so  the  Ninth  Census,  that  of  1870,  was  taken  in 
accordance  with  the  old  law  of  1850,  which  provided  that  it 
should  be  done,  as  previous  censuses  had  been  conducted,  by 
United  States  marshals  and  their  deputies.  In  1879,  however, 
the  Garfield  bill,  with  such  modifications  as  experience  had 
taught  were  necessary,  became  a  law,  and  under  it  the  Tenth 
Census,  that  of  1880,  was  taken.  The  law  recently  enacted,  and 
approved  March  1,  1889,  being  an  act  to  provide  for  the  taking  of 
the  eleventh  and  subsequent  censuses,  contains  all  that  wasgbod  in 
the  Garfield  bill  and  the  law  of  1879,  with  such  provisions  as  the 
wide  experience  of  the  Tenth  Census  has  indicated.  The  act  of 
1879  was  carried  through  Congress  by  the  Hon.  Eugene  Hale, 
chairman  of  the  Census  Committee,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee.  .  In 
shaping  the  measure  they  had  the  experience  of  (General  Walker 
to  aid  them.  The  new  legislation  has  been  carried  through  by 
the  same  veteran  legislators  in  census  matters,  who  have  again 
been  chairmen  of  the  committees  of  their  respective  houses. 
Their  experience  in  all  the  legislation  pertaining  to  the  Tenth 
Census  has  been  of  great  practical  value  in  shaping  the  measure 
for  1890. 

The  Eleventh  Census,  that  of  1890,  is  to  be  taken  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Superintendent  of  Census,  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Census  Office,  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  interior.  The 
present  act  gives  the  Superintendent  a  competent  organization, 
consisting  of  a  chief  clerk,  a  disbursing  officer,  ten  chiefs  of  divi- 
sion, stenographers,  statistical  experts,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
clerks  of  the  various  classes,  without  number,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.    The  probability  is  that  the 
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whole  organisation  of  the  Cenras  Office  at  Washington,  at  its 
highest,  will  consist  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred  persons.  This 
force,  which,  of  course,  will  be  a  gradual  growth  during  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  the  census,  must  in  its  inception  make  all  the 
preparatory  provisions  for  the  census — the  preparation  of 
schedules,  blanks  of  aU  kinds,  methods  of  account,  preparation  of 
portfolios,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  materiiJ  side  of  the 
census  work;  but  this  force,  even  at  its  largest,  is  small  compared 
with  the  total  army  necessary  to  complete  the  work. 

Before  field  operations  begin,  which  must  be  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  June,  1890,  the  whole  country  is  to  be  divided  into  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  seventy -five  great  districts,  called  super- 
visors' districts,  and  a  supervisor  selected  for  each  district,  such 
supervisor  being  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  These  supervisors  constitute  the 
field-generals  of  the  force.  They  should  be  selected  with  great 
care,  and  from  among  men  who  have  good  business  capacity  and 
who  will  put  something  more  than  mere  service  into  the  work  in- 
trusted to  them.  Each  supervisor  is  to  receive  the  fixed  sum  of 
$125,  in  addition  to  which  he  is  to  receive  $1  in  thickly-settled 
districts  for  each  thousand  of  the  population  enumerated,  and 
$1.40  in  sparsely-settled  districts  for  each  thousand.  This  gives 
a  sliding  scale  of  compensation,  with  a  fixed  amount  for  the 
initiative ;  but  no  supervisor  is  to  receive  a  sum  less  than  $500. 
These  supervisors  take  the  place  of  the  United  States  marshals 
under  the  old  order  of  census-taking  as  it  existed  up  to  1880, 
when  the  change  took  place.  Their  duties  are  to  divide  their 
supervisors'  districts  into  enumeration  districts,  and  report  such 
division  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  for  his  approval. 

The  enumeration  districts  must  not  exceed  4,000  population, 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1880.  As  a  rule,  in  great 
cities  and  in  thickly-settled  communities,  they  should  not  exceed 
2,000  or  2,500  at  the  outside,  the  object  of  the  small  district 
being  to  enable  the  enumerators  in  cities  to  complete  their  work 
in  two  weeks,  while  in  more  sparsely-settled  localities,  country 
districts,  etc.,  thirty  days  are  allowed  by  law.  The  supervisor, 
having  made  his  division  into  enumeration  districts,  and  his  di- 
vision being  approved  by  the  Superintendent,  must  then  select 
an  enumerator  for  each  enumeration  district.  These  enumera- 
tors constitute  the  great  census  army, — an  army  equal  in  size  to 
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that  with  which  Sheridan  fought  Early  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
— consiBting  of  about  35,000  men.  Each  enumerator  is  to  be  a  res- 
ident of  his  enumeration  district,  and  he  must,  by  law,  be  selected 
solely  with  reference  to  fitness  and  without  reference  to  political 
party  affiliations  ;  but  it  is  provided  that,  in  the  appointment  of 
enumerators,  preference  shall  in  all  cases  be  given  to  proi>erly 
qualified  i>ersons  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  or  navid 
service  of  the  United  States  residing  in  their  respective  districts. 
Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  the  law  provides  that,  if  it  shall 
occur  in  any  enumeration  district  that  no  person  qualified  to  per- 
form and  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  enumerator  resides  in 
such  district,  then  the  supervisor  may  appoint  any  fit  person  resi- 
dent in  the  county  as  enumerator.  These  enumerators  are  regu- 
larly commissioned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  such  com- 
mission being  countersigned  by  the  supervisor  of  the  district  in 
which  the  enumerator  is  to  be  appointed. 

The  enumerators,  as  well  as  the  supervisors,  take  a  rigid  oath, 
binding  themselves  to  perform  and  discharge  the  duties  intrusted 
to  them,  according  to  law,  honestly  and  correctly  and  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  no  enumerator  can  be  allowed  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  until  such  oath  has  been  taken. 

The  chief  burden  of  enumeration,  or  the  work  of  collecting  the 
wide  range  of  facts  called  for  by  the  Census  Law,  falls  upon  the 
enumerator.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  men  for  the  short  service  re- 
quired of  them  for  this  work.  Their  duties  are  arduous  in  the 
extreme.  Each  enumerator  is  equipped  with  a  portfolio  of 
schedules  relating  to  the  population,  as  indicated,  and  with  the 
schedules  calling  for  information  relating  to  manufactures,  agri- 
culture, etc.,  although  the  Superintendent  is  allowed  by  law  to 
withhold  from  the  enumerator  all  schedules  except  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  population.  Before  starting  upon  his  tour  of  duty,  the 
enumerator  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  by  the  super- 
visor on  every  point  in  such  manner  that  he  can  accurately  col- 
lect the  information  desired.  To  do  this  he  must  visit  personally 
each  dwelling-house  in  his  sub-division,  and  each  family  therein, 
and  each  individual  living  out  of  a  family  in  any  place  of  abode. 
In  cities  he  must  inquire  at  great  mercantile  houses  if  families  are 
living  in  the  upper  part  of  such  buildings.  In  fact,  he  must  search 
out  and  find  every  inhabitant  living  in  his  district  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1890,  and  by  inquiry,  to  be  made  of  the  head  of 
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each  family  or  of  the  member  thereof  deemed  most  credible  and 
worthy  of  trast,  or,  if  an  individiial  be  living  out  of  a  family,  of 
him  in  person,  obtain  each  and  every  item  of  information  and  all 
the  particulars  required  by  the  law  pertaining  to  each  individual 
in  the  whole  population  as  of  date  June  1,  1890  ;  and  he  may,  if 
no  person  shall  be  found  at  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  a  family, 
or  of  an  individual  living  out  of  a  family  and  alone,  competent  to 
answer  the  inquiries  made  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  law,  obtain  the  required  information,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, from  the  family  or  families  or  person  living  nearest  to 
such  place  of  abode.  If,  however,  such  information  cannot  be 
obtained  by  any  ordinary  efforts,  then,  of  course,  the  enumerator 
must  report  the  omission  to  his  immediate  chief — that  is,  the 
supervisor  of  his  district. 

In  this  way  the  enumerator  travels  over  the  whole  of  his  dis- 
trict; and  if  he  is  intrusted  with  the  schedules  relating  to  manu- 
factures and  agriculture,  he  must  obtain  the  required  information 
as  to  products,  wages,  capital,  material,  and  persons  employed,  > 
and  other  information  sought,  from  each  individual  concern,  and 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  products,  and  the  value  of  each  product, 
for  every  farm  in  his  district.  After  he  has  collected  all  the  in- 
formation required  by  law,  he  must  forward  the  original  sched- 
ules, filled  out  by  him  and  duly  certified  as  to  their  accuracy,  .to 
the  supervisor  of  his  district.  The  supervisor,  in  turn,  must  care- 
fully examine  all  such  schedules  as  come  from  the  enumerators 
of  his  district,  and  if  there  are  omissions  to  be  filled  or  correc- 
tions to  be  made,  he  must  see  to  it  that  such  omissions  are  filled 
and  corrections  made,  and  then  forward  the  original  returns  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Census  at  Washington. 

The  enumerator  is  also  obliged  by  the  new  law  to  collect  in- 
formation as  to  the  service  and  organization  in  which  service  was 
rendered,  as  well  as  the  length  thereof,  of  each  surviving  soldier 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  also  certain  facts  relative  to  the 
widows  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  Rebellion.  These  facts,  as 
well  as  the  facts  relating  to  persons  who  have  died  during  the 
census  year,  are  collected  on  separate  schedules — ^that  is,  inde- 
pendent of  the  great  population  schedule. 

The  compensation  of  the  enumerator  is,  in  ordinary  localities, 
two  cents  per  capita  for  the  population  schedule ;  that  is,  he  re- 
ceives two  cents  for  each  nftme  entered  on  his  schedule,  but  the 
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entry  of  the  name  includes  all  the  facts  called  for.  In  sparsely- 
settled  localities  he  may  receive  two  cents  and  a  half  per  name. 
Under  this  compensation  the  enumerator  of  ordinary  capacity 
can  make  from  $2  to  $6  per  day.  He  also  receiyes  five  cents  a 
name  for  all  names  entered  on  the  schedule  relating  to  soldiers 
and  soldiers'  widows,  and  for  the  facts  regarding  each  death  he 
receives  two  cents.  He  receives  for  enumerating  the  facts  for 
each  farm  fifteen  cents,  and  for  each  establishment  of  productive 
industry  t\^^nty  cents.  In  districts  where  the  difficulties  of  enu- 
meration are  very  great — as,  for  instance,  island  districts — the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Census,  may  designate  special  rates,  but  to  no  enu- 
merator in  any  such  district  can  there  be  paid  less  than  13  or 
more  than  $6  per  day  of  ten  hours'  actual  labor,  if  a  per-diem 
compensation  is  established,  or  more  than  three  cents  for  each 
living  inhabitant,  twenty  cents  for  each  farm,  and  thirty  cents  for 
each  establishment  of  productive  industry,  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  determine  that  a  per-capita  compensation  is 
deemed  advisable  in  such  difficult  districts. 

After  all  the  schedules  have  been  filled  by  the  enumerator,  as 
may  be  required  of  him,  he  must  make  up  his  account  as  to  the 
number  of  people  enumerated,  and  the  number  of  farms  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  deaths,  soldiers,  etc.,  for  which  in- 
formation has  been  gathered,  such  account  being  sent  to  the 
supervisor  for  the  purpose  of  being  audited  by  him ;  if  found 
correct,  the  supervisor  must  approve  the  same  and  forward  it  to 
the  Superintendent,  when,  if  the  number  of  persons  or  farms 
(or  whatever  the  account  is  for)  in  the  account  accords  with  the  re- 
turns of  the  enumerator,  his  payment  is  at  once  made,  by  draft  on 
a  sub-treasurer,  and  he  is  practically  discharged  from  the  service. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  enumerators  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  supervisors,  the  Superintendent  of  Census  employs 
special  agents  for  special  purposes.  He  is  obliged  by  law  to  col- 
lect information  relative  to  the  Indians,  and  also  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska — undertakings  surrounded  by  great  difficulty  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  many  obstacles  are  to  be  met.  Spe- 
cial agents  also  collect  information  relative  to  railroading,  fishing, 
mining,  cattle,  and  other  great  industries,  as  has  been  stated. 

All  the  vast  quantities  of  information  provided  for  under  the 
act  will  be  poured  in  upon  the  Census  Office  at  Washington 
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between  the  middle  of  Jane,  1890,  and  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
most  be  properly  classified  and  compiled  and  brought  into  tabular 
form.  At  this  point  the  heaviest  clerical  force  is  employed.  The 
diflSculties  attending  this  branch  of  census-taking  are  great  in- 
deed. Many  original  errors  are  found,  and  must  be  corrected  by 
correspondence.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  letters  must  be 
written  to  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  others  who  have  given 
information,  in  order  that  harmony  may  prevail  in  all  parts.  An 
expert  must  detect  all  the  various  errors  that  naturally  occur. 
An  enumerator  may  carelessly  enter  the  wrong  figure;  as,  for 
instance,  in  taking  the  facts  relating  to  a  farm,  the  farmer  may 
say  that  he  harvested  so  many  acres  of  potatoes  and  that  the  yield 
was  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  enumerator,  in  his  haste,  may  use 
one  too  many  ciphers  and  leave  it  200  bushels  per  acre,  and  this 
error  reaches  Washington.  The  expert  in  charge  of  such  matters 
must  be  able  to  determine  from  the  statements  whether  they  are 
reasonably  correct  or  not;  that  is,  in  the  instance  cited,  he  must 
know,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that,  if  an  enumerator  said  the  yield 
was  200  bushels  of  potatoes  an  acre,  a  mistake  has  been  made. 
So  in  all  other  matters  of  farm-products,  a  man  skilled  in  the 
business  knows  whether  the  statements  of  the  enumerator  are 
probably  correct  or  not. 

But  these  cases  are  quite  simple  compared  with  the  difi&culty 
of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  statements  relative  to  the  products 
of  manufacturing  concerns.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  in 
any  given  branch  of  production,  with  one  or  two  factors  of  pro- 
duction stated,  the  other  factors  can  be  ascertained  with  reasona- 
ble accuracy.  If  the  manufacturer  of  a  certain  line  of  goods  is 
willing  to  state  the  number  of  people  employed  and  the  gross 
wages  paid,  and  then  shrinks  when  it  comes  to  capital  invested  or 
value  of  products,  the  expert  can  determine  whether  or  not  an 
attempt  to  deceive  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturer,  and  if 
such  an  attempt  is  apparent,  correspondence  must  be  entered  into 
in  order  to  harmonize  the  results.  The  population  schedules, 
after  they  are  received,  with  all  the  efforts  of  the  enumerators  and 
supervisors,  in  turn,  to  make  them  correct,  need  a  great  deal  of 
attention  before  they  are  ready  for  tabulation.  Many  errors  vnll 
unavoidably  creep  into  them,  and  errors  that  are  exceedingly 
amusing  sometimes ;  as,  for  instance,  a  child  one  year  old  vnll  be 
entered  as  *'  married.**    Of  course,  such  an  error  occurs  in  the 
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transposition  of  the  answer,  it  belonging  to  the  person  whose 
name  has  been  given  just  before  that  of  the  child.  So,  too^  it 
has  been  found  that  children  have  died  of  old  age  and  old  men  of 
the  diseases  common  to  infants.  All  such  errors  require  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  and  tabulators,  although 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  corrected  on  the  face  of  the  schedules ; 
but  correspondence  must  be  had  many  times  in  order  to  straighten 
out  inconsistencies  and  glaring  defects.  And  so,  through  the 
whole  process  of  assimilation,  the  expert  work  becomes  a  necessity. 

It  is  this  that  causes  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  census  re- 
turns. In  the  census  of  1880  all  the  essential  features  of  the  cen- 
sus were  published  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  public  impres- 
sion that  these  were  much  delayed  has  been  gained  through  the 
appearance  of  volume  after  volume  for  eight  or  nine  years  after 
the  census  began;  but  these  later  volumes  were  the  results  of  the 
work  of  special  agents  upon  special  topics,  and  not  the  publica- 
tions of  the  census  returns  proper.  Of  course,  the  greatest  value 
to  be  obtained  from  census  returns,  after  accuracy  is  secured,  is  in 
their  prompt  publication,  but  the  difficulties  of  prompt  publica- 
tion are  great,  as  already  shown.  The  public  always  requires  the 
results  first,  and  through  its  representatives,  seeking  information 
in  the  Census  Office,  usually  states  that  it  does  not  care  for  de- 
tail, but  only  wants  the  totals;  but  the  Census  Office  is  obliged  to 
consider  each  and  every  detail  and  see  to  it  that  each  is  accurate 
before  it  can  arrive  at  totals, — the  total  being  the  last  figure,  of 
course,  to  be  reached,  and  ^not  the  first.  All  the  vast  machinery 
referred  to  is  necessary  before  the  Superintendent  can  name  the 
figure  which  can  be  stated  in  half  a  line  of  text,  representing  the 
total  population  of  the  country;  and  the  expenditure  before  this 
simple  statement  can  be  made  must  reach  the  vicinity  of 
$3,000,000,  and  probably  more. 

The  new  law  makes  a  wise  and  radical  departure  in  respect  to 
copies  of  schedules  for  the  use  of  local  governments ;  and  while 
this  does  not  come  under  the  title  of  this  paper,  it  seems  to  me 
well  to  state  to  the  public  what  it  can  receive  for  its  own  imme- 
diate benefit.  Under  the  old  census  methods,  the  United  States 
marshals  who  conducted  the  enumeration  made  copies  of  their 
schedules  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Census  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, retaining  the  originals  in  their  respective  districts ;  but 
these  originals  were  of  little  value,  after  all,  because  a  marshal's 
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district  covered  such  a  wide  territory.  Now  the  ori^finals  are 
sent  to  Washington  ;  but  under  the  kw  providing  for  the  Tenth 
Census,  copies  were  made,  giving  the  name,  age,  sex,  birthplace, 
and  color  of  the  persons  enumerated  within  each  enumeration 
district,  and  such  copies  were  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  of  the  county  in  which  the  district  was  situated.  It  has 
been  found  that  these  copies  are  of  little  or  no  value,  and  simply 
lumber  up  the  oflSces  of  the  clerks  of  court.  The  chief  value 
which  can  come  from  the  copies  is  in  having  them  in  the  custody 
of  municipal  governments  ;  so  the  new  law  provides  that,  upon 
the  request  of  any  municipal  government,  meaning  thereby  the 
incorporated  government  of  any  village,  town,  or  city,  or  kindred 
municipality,  the  Superintendent  of  Census  shall  furnish  such 
government  with  a  copy  of  the  names,  with  the  age,  sex,  birth- 
place, color,  and  race,  of  all  persons  enumerated  within  the  terri- 
tory in  the  jurisdiction  of  such  municipality,  but  such  copies 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  municipal  government  requesting  them. 
This  provision  relieves  the  Census  OflSce  of  the  labor  of  making 
copies  whether  wanted  or  not,  but  imposes  upon  it  the  labor  of 
making  them  when  municipal  governments  call  for  them.  These 
copies,  placed  in  the  hands  of  city  or  town  clerks,  will  be  of  great 
value. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  Why  cannot  the  United  States 
census  be  taken  in  one  day,  as  is  done  in  England  and  many  Con- 
tinental countries  ?  The  reasons  are  obvious  on  reflection.  In 
the  first  place,  England,  which  we  will  take  for  an  example,  is  a 
compact  nation,  all  the  functions  of  government  being  concen- 
trated at  the  national  capital.  The  constabulary  is  national,  and 
the  census  is  taken  through  it.  The  skeleton  of  the  body  of 
enumerators  always  exists.  The  enlargement  occurs  through  the 
appointment  of  temporary  constables,  working  with  the  per- 
manent constabulary  force.  This  gives  England — ^and  like  con- 
ditions exist  in  other  countries — a  force  always  in  existence,  or 
easily  brought  into  existence,  for  census  purposes.  Each 
constable  is  supplied  with  a  proper  quantity  of  blanks  for 
a  very  small  district.  These  he  distributes  one  day  and 
collects  the  next.  They  are  to  be  filled  out  by  the  head 
of  the  household,  and  are  to  contain  the  names  and 
facts  relating^  ^^  '^'•^  '^rson  living  under  the  roof  at  midnight. 
The  Unit^  mment  has  no  force  which  can  be  en- 
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larged  to  a  proper  extent  for  a  one-day  census.  This  fact  alone 
would  prevent  our  Ooyernment  from  following  the  methods 
adopted  in  Europe.  But  there  is  another  reason  which  would  en- 
tirely prevent  the  adoption  of  the  European  method.  The 
schedule  for  the  English  and  Continental  censuses  is  a  very  small 
affair,  comprehending  but  few  inquiries  relating  to  the  name,  re- 
lation to  head  of  family,  condition  (whether  single,  married,  etc.), 
sex,  age  at  the  last  birthday,  the  profession  or  occupation,  place 
of  birth,  and  whether  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind.  This  constitutes  the 
whole  English  census.  The  United  States  census  comprehends, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  very  great  number  of  inquiries,  relating  to 
numerous  topics. 

To  distribute  the  United  States  schedules  among  the  people 
and  ask  them  to  fill  them  out  would  simply  result  in  total  fail- 
ure. The  method  adopted  in  1880,  and  which  will  be  carried  out 
in  1890,  of  making  small  districts  and  appointing  an  enumerator 
for  each  district, — the  districts  being  so  small  and  the  enumera- 
tors so  numerous  that  the  census  of  the  people  can  be  taken  in 
cities  in  two  weeks  and  in  the  whole  country  in  substantially  one 
month, — is  much  the  best,  when  all  the  conditions,  the  vast  ter- 
ritory, and  the  wide  extent  of  inquiries  of  our  Federal  census,  are 
considered.  It  is  even  argued  by  many  that  a  more  accurate 
census  would  be  obtained  by  having  fewer  enumerators  and  al- 
lowing them  to  work  ft'om  district  to  district  in  a  progress- 
ive way,  so  that  the  experience  acquired  in  the  first  week 
or  two  of  the  canvass  would  be  utilized  during  succeed- 
ing weeks  in  other  districts;  but  this  would  be  returning  to  the 
old  system  of  taking  the  census  under  United  States  marshals, 
by  giving  the  person  performing  the  duties  of  enumerator  a  large 
territory.  In  all  probability,  the  modern  method  is  superior  to 
the  one  which  has  been  laid  aside.  The  diflSculty  of  the  modem 
system  of  small  districts  and  a  vast  army  of  enumerators  lies,  as 
has  been  intimated,  in  securing  competent  men  for  so  short  and 
so  poorly-paid  a  service;  but  with  proper  precautions  on  the  part 
of  the  Superintendent,  with  proper  instructions  to  the  supervisors, 
and  by  them  again  to  the  enumerators,  all  of  which  instructions 
should  be  communicated  a  sufficient  length  of  time  prior  to  the 
enumeration  to  enable  all  concerned  to  comprehend  them  fully, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  a  fairly-accurate 
enumeration.  Oabboix  D.  Wright. 
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''  There  is  death  in  the  pot,''  said  Mr.  Accnm  to  the  pecqile 
of  England,  in  his  diatribe  against  dram-drinking.  The  words 
fell  with  startling  force  upon  those  in  high  and  low  places,  and 
set  np  a  train  of  inquiry  which  nothing  bat  some  short  and  ter- 
rible inTectiTe  like  his  conld  have  excited.  Artists  and  manufac- 
turers took  up  his  idea  and  reproduced  it  on  canvas  and  in  al- 
most CTery  plastic  material  used  for  decoration  or  domestic  pur- 
poses. Preachers  announced  it  from  their  pulpits  and  drew  fear- 
ful pictures  of  its  appositeness  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  belicTe  the  asser- 
tions made  at  the  time,  many  habitual  drunkards  were  saved  from 
a  wretched  life  and  a  still  more  wretched  death  by  being  fright- 
ened into  sobriety.  Arguments  would  have  been  useless  with 
such  people,  but  a  grinning  skull  looking  oyer  the  edge  of  a  wine- 
glass, or  a  skeleton  clasping  a  decanter  in  his  bony  hands,  or  a 
snake  coiled  around  the  stem  of  a  goblet,  caused  them  to  pause 
as  they  grasped  the  poisoned  chalice,  and  to  shrink  back  in  terror 
as  they  dashed  the  death-giving  vessel  to  the  ground.  Many  Eng- 
lishmen renounced  their  gin  and  took  to  tea  instead,  being  fur- 
ther told  that  it  was  the  ''  cup  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates.'' 

The  notion  seems  to  be  prevalent  that,  in  order  more  effectually 
to  reform  a  drunkard,  his  stomach  must  be  drenched  with  water, 
and  especially  ice-water.  This  idea  originated  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  gradually  spread  to  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
their  dependencies.  The  result  is  that ''  cold-water  brigades  "  and 
"  ice-water  brigades  "  have  been  formed  in  almost  every  country 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Tea-drinking,  which  re- 
ceived so  great  an  impetus  from  Mr.  Accum's  expressive  words, 
is  rapidly  giving  way  before  ice-water  drinking.      Philanthropic 
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indiyidnalB  combine  and  raise  money  to  establish  ice-water  foun- 
tains in  the  most  populous  parts  of  our  large  cities,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  told  to  shun  the  liquor-saloon  and  the  beer-cellar  and  to 
quaff  the  refreshing  liquid  that  nature  supplies.  These  good  peo- 
ple forget  that  the  ice  they  put  into  the  water,  to  make  it,  as  they 
suppose,  more  fit  for  the  wants  of  the  human  system,  is  their  act 
and  not  nature's.  I  have  heard  of  one  repentant  distiller  who  on 
his  death-bed,  thinking  thereby  to  atone  for  the  destruction  to  those 
who  had  imbibed  his  whiskey,  appended  a  codicil  to  his  will  by 
which  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  set  apart,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  forever  deyoted  to  supplying  ice-water  to  all  who 
should  apply  at  the  tail  of  a  cart  that  was  to  be  especially  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose  and  to  be  driven  through  the  streets.  Prob- 
ably more  were  killed  by  his  whiskey  than  by  his  ice-water,  but 
that  the  latter  had  its  victims  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  more  ice-water  is  drunk  in  the  United 
States  in  one  year  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  ten.  This 
fact  is  in  part  due  to  the  facility  with  which  ice  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  comparatively  low  price  at  which  it  is  sold ;  but  our 
National  craving  for  ice-water  cannot  be  altogether  the  result  of 
its  cheapness,  for  we  find  that  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
in  the  high  regions  of  India,  South  America,  and  Switzerland, 
ice-water  as  a  beverage  is  almost  unknown.  Certainly,  so  far  as 
the  appetite  is  concerned,  it  is  the  result  of  education.  Toung 
children,  or  adults  not  accustomed  to  drinking  ice-water,  find  it 
at  first  not  only  unpleasant,  but  positively  painful.  Infants 
shudder  when  it  is  first  put  into  their  mouths,  and  I  have  seen 
American  Indians  spit  and  squirm  for  several  minutes  after  they 
had  been  induced  to  drink  a  tumbler  of  ice-cold  water  ;  but  per- 
sistency in  this,  as  in  most  other  matters  of  food  or  drink,  almost 
invariably  conquers,  just  as  it  does  with  tobacco  or  alcohol  and 
many  other  things,  which,  originally  being  repulsive,  finally 
become  almost  indispensable  to  the  comfort  or  the  factitious 
demands  of  the  system.  There  must  be  something  inherent  in  the 
American  organism  which  prompts  to  the  formation  of  the  habit, 
just  as  there  is  an  inborn  tendency  in  us  to  indulge  in  the  use  of 
''  chewing-gum,'^  hot  sodden  bread,  and  indigestible  pies.  If  the 
proclivity  were  an  innocent  one,  there  would  not  be  much  to 
say  against  it :  that  it  is  extremely  harmful  is  not  a  matter  for 
doubtt 
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in  which  great  mental  and  physical  prostration  was  the  result^ 
and  from  which  recovery  did  not  take  place  for  several  days.  In 
two  of  these  instances  obstinate  facial  neuralgia,  lasting  over  a 
year  and  only  yielding  to  energetic  medical  treatment  and  com- 
plete change  of  climate,  was  induced. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  neuralgic  af- 
fections, very  cold  drinks  injure  the  teeth.  They  crack  the  en- 
amel, and  therefore  increase  their  liability  to  decay.  Americans  as 
a  nation  have  worse  teeth  than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  and 
this  fact  is  due  more  to  the  excessive  use  of  ice-water  than  to  any 
other  cause.  In  the  old  days  of  slavery  the  negroes  of  the  South 
were  remarkable  for  their  good  teeth,  for  ice-water  was  a  drink 
unknown  to  them.  But  with  freedom,  and  more  money  at  their 
disposal  than  they  formerly  had,  they  have  taken  to  tippling  the 
icy  liquid,  and  as  a  consequence  bad  teeth, are  now  frequently  seen 
among  them. 

A  person  who  drinks  a  great  deal  of  ice-water  at  meals  very 
materially  lessens  his  ability  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  table, 
for  the  sense  of  taste  is  greatly  impaired  when  the  temperature  of 
the  inside  of  the  month  is  reduced  many  degrees  below  the  nor- 
mal standard.  Indeed,  a  very  excellent  method  of  counteracting 
the  offensive  taste  of  certain  medicines  is  for  the  one  who  is  about 
to  swallow  them  to  hold  a  little  ice-water  in  the  mouth  for  a  few 
moments.  The  nauseous  dose  can  then  be  gulped  down  without 
a  tenth  part  of  its  offensiveness  being  experienced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  delicate  flavors  of  the  finest  wines  are  entirely  lost  to  the 
person  who  has  before  drinking  them  taken  a  glass  of  ice- water. 

The  effect  upon  the  stomach  of  ice-water  drinking  is  no  less 
marked.  As  soon  as  the  cold  liquid  reaches  this  organ,  the  blood 
vessels  which  are  enlarged  during  the  process  of  digestion,  in  order 
that  a  due  amount  of  gastric  juice  may  be  secreted,  are  at  once 
contracted,  and  the  function  is  accordingly  more  or  less  completely 
arrested.  Confirmed  dyspepsia  is  a  necessary  consequence,  and 
this  frequently  assumes  th^  form  of  gastric  catarrh,  than  which 
few  disorders  are  more  intractable.  Nor  does  the  morbid  action 
cease  here.  Many  a  case  of  obstinate  diarrhoea  owes  its  origin  to 
the  refrigeration  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  abdomen  in- 
duced by  ice-water.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  a  disease  certainly  more  frequent  among  Americans 
than  other  people^  is  likewise  one  of  its  consequences* 
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Ic  ]kas  beat  if  iri'rf  bTmne  Bcdii 

dnzjLi^iZ  u  a  provide  caoat  «f  Brighrs 
ki'iacTL     Th«re  docs  boC  seoi^  hoP€WU»  m  j«C  to  ba 
eT>ieci:«  u>  jopport  tiiii  fiew,  bas  h  m,  i 

tiutf  it  u  &-X  Al^o^«ch«r  s^'MiSfied.     JwigiB^  by  i 
vhas  we  k^ov  of  thie  e&cta  of  in 
or^aojir  I  Me  so  rcaaoa  to  dc-nbc  tbat  the  kadncTS 
broo^l  B^ier  hi  obcrbiii  iaif^Hire,     So  Icnz 
abte  doobc  :ipoa  uie  icbject,  ft  voojii  nea.  to  1 
wiio  are  predidpoaed  to  kjli^cr  diaeaae  to  drink 
ahiT  above  the  tempenczre  of  thirtr-tvo  degzesL 

Water   for  drinking  porposes  t hooji  bcvet  be 
de^rreeL     We  ^mh  almf3«s  alvaji  z^  h  eren  fa  tbe  I 
a>  oooA  ai  tiiis  by  lecnn^  fs  raa  f  3r  a  lii^a^  or  tvw  1 
hr.cdeircyi  £K&?ec  or  drawii^z  it  from  *sj  coczrtrr  weiL     If 
t2i«?re  H  so  cc'^cri-jc  to  -TorLnz  it  to  tie  pi^cit 
£wt  Isriia  "*  s^:!ik'?T.''  w^oh  -raa  bf?v  be  bad  alaioat  w 
ia  this  coaTitTT.  is:#i  bj  m/eaiM  cf  whi.:a  th*  contameA 
imruid  br  ita  own  eTaB»:ra=i':c  aasw^r*  tbe  pari 
I  ai&  t-Lte  aire  tr.-u.  if  ^re-waser  3£':aji  be  renera^j 
a  drink,  the  aT-ira^e  ixrad'ra  of  life  w^joJi  be 
f^V^gp^rEn*  rsuier&d  sore  ti^iVrahiV. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  VALUE  OF  ENTHUSUSM. 

BY  GEKBBAL    WILLIAM    BOOTH,    COMMAKDER-IK-GHIBF    OF    THE 
SALYATIOK  ARMT. 


In  order  to  be  understood,  I  mast  first  of  all  disclaim  ac- 
quaintance with  any  religion  bat  that  which  consists  in  following 
Jesus  Ghrist.  Learned  and  unlearned  persons  in  many  lands 
have  taken  opportunity  to  remind  me  that  texts  can  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament  which  seem  to  advocate  a  hidden  religion  of 
the  heart  which  commends  itself  to  them  because  it  can  be  lived 
in  the  midst  of  a  godless  world  without  offending  anybody.  But 
with  the  so-called  ^*  Old  ^'  Testament,  which  was  the  Bible  of  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  in  my  hand,  I  really  capnot  accept  any 
version  of  his  life  or  teachings  that  will  not  harmonize  with  the 
glorious  enthusiasm  of  the  Psalms  or  the  conduct  of  the  men  who 
'' turned  the  world  upside  down/'  Enthusiasm  for  Christ  is,  in 
fact,  first  of  all  valuable  in  my  eyes  as  a  proof  that  a  man  really 
knows  him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  possesses  some 
of  his  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  salvation  of  men. 

But  in  writing,  as  I  presume,  to  practical  men, — to  men  who 
know  how  to  turn  villages  into  cities,  territories  into  states,  and 
states  into  stepping-stones  to  power, — I  shall  just  dwell  upon  a 
few  of  the  practical  results  of  enthusiasm  as  contrasted  with  ease 
in  connection  with  religion,  which  I  have  myself  observed  during 
forty-five  years  of  public  labor  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Enthusiasm  is  good  for  the  enthusiast.  In  endeavoring  to 
promote  that  most  difficult  of  all  objects,  the  subjection  of  men 
to  the  will  of  Qod,  one  must  needs  encounter  the  most  chilling 
and  wearying  infiuences  at  every  turn.  Merely  to  aspire  to  the 
realization  of  any  considerable  results  in  the  religious  world  is  to 
be  the  butt  of  all  manner  of  criticisms  and  objections,  the  most 
painful  being  the  suggestion  that  some  base,  selfish  motive  must 
be  the  main-spring  of  your  action.  The  world  has  become  so 
sadly  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  men  leaving  all  to  follow 
Christ,  or  putting  themselves  to  any  serious  trouble  on  his  ac- 
count, that  they  are  naturally  incredulous  when  they  meet  with 
any  one  who  professes  to  have  commenced  so  extraordinary  a  life. 
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Tbet^f  ore  ize  man  wno  Mtztmzt^  k  wiih  a  w^ak,  mcd 

t^ini  m  !:oc  lik'^r  to  pers^Tier^.  The  ame  saa  iZLed  wiili  t^ 
joy  of  :he  I»ri,  mc^i  rLii::iz  3poa  ;*e  W'>rl'i  wi^  ih*  irdor  «f  a 
ft-^i  i^r  tA^^  for  btiC^le,  wi^  be  far  A'jre  Lkeix  lo  cctixre  like  crot^ 
d^  liizi^  the  ir'.afne. 


bei^ii  iniiifer^nt  or  eren  orpoawi  to  r%Lzi»:c  fziii^tlr 
th*ircocne,  d^iclAre  rh-tsiielTea  itiCTT  for  lie  p<i^  *2d  rkct«  to 
he  ro-Lj  is  the  f;3i7ire-  If  we  se:it  icca  p^iple  oct  wHk  wlzI'^ 
pL>d  {aaii'>c^  wi:h  doz.Z7fzl  ^x^kj.  a&i  exh.:r?aii-:cLi  to  be  tctt 
carefil  Sioc  to  be  too  Izii  in  th-iir  profess: >&»  of  derXfoa  to  ihor 
new  Kji^^er,  I  Te^irrire  to  at  th-is.  i^  cj^-^-niT^e  cam  oct  of  a 
hiZi'ir^  if  ih-rT  .ill  E</<  relipse  i=^:ir«ii^eiT  i:i^>  their  former 
fife,  th*7  wy^L-i,  a£  anj  ra:e,  b»$»:i::ne  t::r.  -i,  reaerred^  i=i^ketz¥« 
asrraz:^  Off  G>L  B-;  we  wel:>:zie  thea  ir.:o  Li§  ki^i  >«  wrih 
a  ihoct  ar  Leartr  ai  if  thr^j  wer*  Ei-r=iber»  of  tbe  Eiz.-?ritT 
elcrv*i  v>  ircr^t  Ir^lilAciTe  ':^>iT.  W.^  brlp  tbeai  to  &s^  ai  if  tber 
reaLj  d^i  b^rL-^T^  in  J'=2»'^  Crriit  azii  c-»az.:  to  fellow  t,\m,  We 
■ukke  iheta  -r  irrr5tAr:i  iLu  we  f:illT  r^rlj  cp:c  their  dan'-.g  to 
iCa2>i  ::p  ai  p-:i*:l:2  wiu:-******  '>r  hi:=.  the  rerr  a*Tl  daj.  a»i  «»- 
•ec^entlj  we  f  ni  the  Swt»ie  ani  the  &zT^Jkr.  capah>  of  becocsiis^ 
ai  f^rr.'zLg  le^Liu  in  his  cacLje  as  th-»  H.ni»  or  tie  Iris^^iazi. 

On  the  other  har.  i.  wnit  ij-  we  see  ?  We  areanxi-Kis  to  aroid 
mjin?  azLT  word  thai  m^j  ref-ect  np»:!i  anj  ccn-er  f  :II>w«5  of  the 
ttzsae  Kinz-  B-t  d^  n>t  the  strsLzz^  ani  spesches  of  tbe  >ai1iTig 
minift-tn  of  E.>5^  ch:ir:h«?s  tell  n«  p-kinlj  eni-^x^  thai  wboe  tike 
myrjj.  eipr^sg^  or  nn  i-rrstc-od,  is  *-Xo  enthnaas^  allowed 
here,"  th*  wh:'e  b>iT  FJr.k*  to  a  irrel  cf  inii5erea»  tliat  no 
pers'-.n  ii  capih'e  of  fiirrinr?  In  one  of  the  Ir^V.rg  ehnn^hes  <rf 
S:t>tlani,  the  other  cxj^  the  chief  «peiker  in  one  of  ibe  diaraa- 
rlcnj  n:>wso  o:-:r.^n:n  a'>:-t  the  inii5eren»  of  the  isaaei  to 
rtlzzio^  Fz^z^^id  ::p  wiih  the  renrark  that  tne  chnr^h  wa§  pertsli- 
ir^  throczn  the  «ln=hnea5  and  inii5erence  of  her  own  children. 
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Christ  himself.  Now,  the  wliole  story  of  his  three  years'  ministry 
shows  he  had  ^  no  such  dread  of  the  multitude ;  and  it  would 
surely  do  much  to  disabuse  the  gospel  of  the  halo  of  sanctimonious 
uselessness  that  so  largely  obscures  it  in  our  day,  if  we  could  only 
realize  the  clouds  of  dust  and  the  buzz  of  oriental  chatter  that 
doubtless  proclaimed  in  his  own  day  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  no  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  would  stand  the  faintest  chance  of  election  if 
his  foremost  advocates  contented  themselves  with  the  quiet  and 
dignified  sort  of  propaganda  that  is  thought  the  correct  thing  by 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  the  nations  awake  to  the  claims 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  universal  sovereignty.  To  win  the  million, 
there  must  be  the  putting-forth  at  every  turn  of  such  efforts  as 
can  only  spring  from  the  most  enthusiastic  partisanship.  This  is 
a  principle  that  one  would  have  expected  any  common-sense 
nineteenth-century  being  to  be  wide  awake  to.  But,  alas  I  alas  I 
Jesus  Christ  is  most  sacredly  guarded  from  success  by  the  unac- 
countable prejudices  of  the  bulk  of  his  own  party.  Consequently 
we  see  the  little  handf  uls  resorting  weekly  to  the  church,  and  the 
huge  majority  crushing  daily  into  the  theatre  and  the  saloon. 

The  enlightened  newspaper  of  a  Christian  people  and  the 
polished  inhabitant  of  the  suburb  may  sneer  at  the  '' cranks ''who 
wear  glaring  uniforms  to  show  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  a 
heavenly  candidate,  and  kneel  in  snow  or  mud  at  the  street-cor- 
ner to  pray;  but  the  crowd  find  an  irresistible  something  about 
men  and  women  who  are  manifestly  in  earnest,  and  from  the  sa- 
loon, and  worse  places  still,  they  come  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers to  see  what  all  the  racket  can  be  about.  We  shall  yet,  by 
Ood's  help,  turn  the  millions  right  about  face. 

Need  I  say  that  I  regard  what  has  been  called  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  as  one  of  the  most  invariably  distinctive  marks  of 
the  true  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  When  once  a  man  has  found 
in  him  the  one  grand  source  of  light  and  happiness,  love  to  his 
neighbor  must  above  all  demand  supreme  effort  to  lead  that 
neighbor  to  Christ ;  and  this  principle,  in  view  of  a  world  de- 
termined to  forget  Christ  as  much  as  possible,  must  needs  imply  a 
life-long  struggle  to  lead  the  crowd  to  the  cross. 

As  for  the  theory  that  those  who  labor  in  the  world-field  for 
Ood  are  not  responsible  for  results,  it  always  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  most  laughable  follies  of  the  age.     What  would  any  of  the 
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ft»*»Hi   ir;»>:>ri  ^  i^*  zr:«Lz:i.  ii:czt.  z»:4:  a  «f  ryrs  sad 

ir-.^z, .:,  iJL  >i-i  ":^  -xz-fLirr**!  iz.  itself  a  z-ACiiSr  fcr  sccj 

a:i*i  a  r^-^""^^*-^  ■-'  :^:i>g  fn^if^.T^g  ?    Tift  ^jciz^rm  wts^  w^jc^ 

ci-r:r  ^".tt  iLin'i.  c^i-kllj  aJT  u  is  lafl^^eazii  ia     ■  ^w^i 

ill  i-iii^  i^r.zjt  irL-tT^  11  v>  =1*  &^i.j  afi#:«iiiiix- 

Xvt  v^  iiir  li*  wi,:L*  =ii^i.:-i*,  zic<  u?  sake  t^  Bane  of 
J^^«-^  C  i^^-fC  iz,  «»:'>=r  rakLtj  -  L-xi  c-r^r  aZL*  grim  lo  ^  to 
r>^!a:i  rL™:-:ii  ik»-:Lr*,  az.i  I  a=.  s.:re  ad  =»:<«  <cc35ec^  tte 
y.-LZ^  I  Lt^  tJLAS  il*  rL^v.r.TT  ir  az.T  iki^.i  «as  be  li^jcwi^tiy 
airkj:r--ei  :-  :1*  n"-;V.*  cf  r^Lz::-  wbtr*T.»r  ibfre  aie  iaborfzs 

T:,-!:  n.iffin5  *r»:  zrrTer  Lirlj  ^:.  ^ik*  pkr^iTLlAr  iz.i«rat  ia  a  le^ 

fc.-_ i  n'>c  i : ir?  : f  i::^  ei .v-rr. : ::il  Ik j*  :c  vrir •  zhtj aze  suliaed. 

arr._r::'  i:  n-n,  af:*?-'  aH.  arLteir  t«t  ax:*  i::rp:ciaase  to  it, 

il:L::.^fij«r=:  ii  r.-r*:iesaarj  v>  r-erstTjns*!*  ia  bard  vtek.     To 

il- tL4«*Ti:  V  iriT*  c<n  ir-*  icranx*  r:»i?  iLa2  io-cit  cosjBasad  tbe 
L:- -,r  a::!  i-rx-.r::-  wL::"-  ar?  i::*  :.>  I'lr?  :•:»  Ai=Lir'-tT  Saiiow. 
ar_i  V.  i_5,::::^  ^Z  r^Tirr*  5:^  hi^i.  i«=saoi  a^  a»:«zr.t  ol  wdf- 
i^-f-^  *--  lAir^naki^  e^.r:  s: :b  »  €^ii^sM(s  air-ae  caa  pot 
f -.niL  Wt  L»T*  lo  rrrr  cr*  cf  ib*  $=:ft3e5S  aai  E^sst  ryw^^niC 
ciar^:  ^f  =LlL:«r:r:^  ir:.:-  az^ij^rTtTj,  az.i  f^r  jori  a  ^wipcMe  aoy- 
li.::^  *'-:r:  :f  iespoa^  actiTitx  is  abairilj  :T:ad<ftr=ale.  Bot  I 
Lare  r^-T*d  iLu  as  c::i^safii*  L:re  cf  Crrsjt  b  fcflkiet   to 

opto  t^  M»t«£.  a:>i  too«te 
ImaweJeveiad  aJivre  aD  ftonM^i: 
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prospects  to  become  the  despised  ofBcers  of  the  Salvation  Army ; 
to  toil  in  all  seasons  and  climes  day  by  day  for  the  good  of 
strangers^  who  have  too  often  been  led  to  return  hatred  or  con- 
tempt for  their  love.  More  than  8,000  of  these  are  serving  with 
the  colors  to-day.  I  have  seen  ladies  nurtured  in  the  lap  of 
comfort  perform  the  most  menial  services  for  the  vilest  of  the 
poor,  and  delight  to  go  on  with  such  work  year  after  year, 
because  they  felt  their  smallest  effort  was  helping  to  bring  about 
the  triumph  of  Christ's  cause.  Enemies  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
no  longer  able  to  deny  the  self-sacrificing  and  laborious  character 
of  our  officers'  lives,  have  actually  represented  them  as  slaves  to  my- 
self and  my  children,  as  though  it  were  possible  for  the  members 
of  one  family  to  secure  and  maintain  the  daily,  faithful  obedience 
of  thousands  of  servants  recruited  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  employed  amidst  every  variety  of  circumstance  from  the 
Hooghly  to  the  Oregon.  How  is  it  that,  with  all  the  prizes  of 
the  world  before  their  eyes,  young  men  can  be  relied  upon  amid 
the  snows  of  Canada  or  Sweden,  the  jungles  of  India  and  Ceylon, 
to  carry  out  the  same  system  of  daily  toil  for  others,  enduring 
want  and  suffering  only  too  uncomplainingly  rather  than  even 
trouble  with  the  story  of  their  perplexities  the  leaders  who  are 
supposed  to  be  so  cruel  to  them?  I  say  that  such  lives  would,  be 
impossible  but  for  the  reproduction  by  the  spirit  of  God  in  our 
own  day  of  the  very  enthusiasm  which  brought  the  Saviour  from 
his  throne  to  a  manger  and  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  to 
Calvary.  If  those  who  sneer  at  any  suggestion  of  unearthly 
motive  or  unearthly  power  can  discover  a  method  of  enlisting 
human  activities  in  the  service  of  the  race  to  a  larger  extent  than 
has  been  done  in  any  age  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crucified,  I  for 
one  would  be  ready  to  give  their  representations  every  attention. 
But  without  enthusiasm  one  can  only  expect,  in  connection  with 
religion,  the  cold  perfunctory  service  which  gains  nobody,  and 
sooner  or  later  disgusts  and  wearies  everybody. 

Enthusiasm  is  good  for  the  wretched.  How  is  it  that  so  great 
a  gap  generally  exists  between  the  representatives  of  Christianity 
and  those  who  are  in  outward  or  inward  misery  ?  The  horrible 
barrier  of  caste  which  separates  so  widely  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  in  most  countries  of  Europe  will  surely  not  be  allowed 
to  extend  beyond  a  few  large  cities  of  the  United  States ;  but 
without  this  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  serious 
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golf  between  those  who  are  sorroanded  with  every  comfort  and 
the  really  poor ;  between  the  professors  of  religion  and  those  who 
see  no  good  in  it.  How  is  this  gulf  to  be  bridge  ?  It  appears 
to  me  impassable  except  by  enthusiasts. 

To  a  poor  fellow  who  feels  himself  friendless,  whether  with 
regard  to  this  life  or  to  that  which  is  to  come,  the  mere  '^  Gtod 
bless  you ''  of  an  ignorant  Salvationist,  who  evidently  cares  about 
him,  is  more  valuable  than  a  whole  course  of  lectures  from  some 
patronizing  friend  whose  style  and  manner  say  :  '^  I  would  like  to 
assist  you,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  keep  your  distance.'^ 
Human  hearts  are  marvellously  alike,  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  and  the  mere  discovery  of  some  one  wildly  eager  to  do 
him  good  is  enough  to  help  many  a  despairing  one  into  a  new 
world,  where  there  are  light  and  hope. 

But  enthusiasm  is,  above  all,  of  value  to  the  rich.  We  have 
it  upon  the  highest  authority  that  no  class  has,  after  all,  so  great 
difficulty  in  becoming  or  remaining  truly  religious  as  those  who  have 
plenty  of  this  world's  goods.  Surrounded  and  almost  overwhelmed 
by  circumstances  calculated  to  divert  the  mind  from  every  spirit- 
ual consideration,  and  opposed,  whenever  they  attempt  anything 
like  hearty  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  their  whole  circle, 
it  is,  indeed,  '^  hard  for  them  that  have  riches  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.*'  I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  have  never 
known  an  instance  of  a  rich  man  who  was  successful  in  the  At- 
tempt, without  having  first  sold  all  that  he  had,  if  not  in  the  literal 
sense,  at  least  in  that  of  absolutely  and  completely  coming  out  from 
his  circle  to  be  an  avowed  and  enthusiastic  follower  of  Christ. 
From  John  Wesley  downwards  I  believe  every  great  leader 
in  the  religious  world  would  agree  with  me  that  the  wealthy 
*^  patron  of  the  society,''  who  expects  to  wield  influence  at  least 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  liberality,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  the  church's  success.  How  common  is  it  to  find 
ministers  and  even  churches  who  confess  themselves  powerless  to 
carry  out  the  work  as  they  believe  they  ought,  because  "it  would 
never  do "  to  oflfend  Squire  So-and-So.  For  the  scruples  of  the 
Squire  I  have  only  discovered  one  effectual  cure  ;  namely,  to  get 
him  fired  with  the  very  same  spirit  which  made  apostolic  farmers 
sell  up  and  go  out  to  die. 

How  often  have  we  seen  wealthy  persons  approach  us  with 
every  sign  of  interest  and  sympathy  only  to  draw  back  to  a  greater 
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distance  than  eyer ;  and  the  secrets  of  the  process  have  not  been 
far  to  seek.  These  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  to  a  meeting  loaded 
with  all  the  prejudices  that  multiplied  misrepresentation  could 
create.  The  first  half-hour  in  the  presence  of  a  people  whose 
every  look  and  word  demonstrated  a  furious  sincerity  scattered 
these  prejudices  to  the  winds,  and  the  astonished  visitors  left  the 
place  thoroughly  satisfied  that  we  had  God's  blessing  and  deserved 
theirs  as  well.  But  the  next  morning  some  friend  put  before 
them  the  newspaper  rendering  of  the  very  meeting  they  had  them- 
selves witnessed,  and  a  few  well-directed  sneers  were  sufficient  to 
cause  them  to  withdraw  from  all  appearance  of  sympathy,  or,  at 
best,  to  write  me  letters  of  remonstrance  and  complaint  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  mere  taste  to  which,  when  present,  they  made 
no  objection.  How  can  such  persons  ever  be  emancipated  from 
the  chains  of  custom  and  the  terrors  of  criticism  in  any  other  way 
than  by  becoming  absorbed  with  a  passionate  love  for  the  Great 
Master  and  the  souls  he  died  to  save? 

I  must  confess  that  I  always  have  looked,  and  I  continue  to 
look,  to  the  American  continent  and  to  the  colonies  for  examples 
of  this  chivalrous  devotion  which  has  become  so  rare  in  modem 
times  in  the  old  world.  Surely  the  energies  and  abilities  of  the 
new  nations  that  are  growing  up  across  the  Atlantic  are  not  going 
to  be  absorbed  altogether  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  canals, 
and  palaces.  Surely  in  this  enlightened  age  we  shall  yet  see  the 
spectacle  of  men,  possessed  of  resources  of  every  kind,  throwing 
themselves  into  the  service  of  God  with  something  like  the  com- 
pleteness of  devotion  common  in  what  are  called  the  dark  ages. 

Of  one  thing,  at  least,  I  am  certain:  religious  enthusiasm  will 
be  indispensable  to  the  endurance  of  heaven.  How  I  have  been 
puzzled  to  imagine  the  meaning  that  many  persons  attach 
to  the  authorized  descriptions  of  the  country  in  which  they 
hope  to  spend  their  eternity  1  Multitudes  beyond  number,  bursts 
of  enraptured  song,  shouts  of  gladness,  and  all  this  forever,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  persons  who  are  ready  to  grumble  if  they  are 
asked  to  remain  at  ever  so  quiet  a  meeting  for  more  than  an  hour 
or  two  I  I  really  cannot  help  thinking  that  heaven  will  be  simply 
unendurable  for  those  who  detest  religious  enthusiasm.  Perhaps 
they  really  hope  to  see  the  whole  race  end  in  the  mud.  I  prefer 
to  live  forever,  and  while  I  live,  to  live. 

William  Booth. 

vol.  cxlviii. — no.  391.  48 
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''  '  PiK afore' — ^now  being  performed  simaltaneoudy  in  oyer 
one  hundred  theatres  in  America  1'* 

Such  was  the  announcement  that,  in  1879,  covered  the  bill- 
boards and  dead-walls  of  London.  Brief  as  it  was,  it  was  full  of 
suggestion.  It  marked  the  opening  of  a  new  field  for  the  foreign 
author,  the  American  dramatic  pirate,  and  the  legal  profession, 
irrespective  of  nationality. 

In  it  English,  French,  and  German  authors  and  composers 
hailed  the  tidings  of  a  new  market  for  their  wares — a  new  and 
brilliant  prospect  of  exchanging  the  work  of  their  brain  for  the 
proverbi^ly  plentiful  American  dollar.  The  dramatic  pirate 
chuckled  to  himself  at  the  chance  of  capturing  and  looting 
many  a  richly-laden  bark,  tossed  and  baffled  on  the  troubled 
seas  of  international  non-copyright.  The  lawyers  began  to 
rummage  among  their  books  for  points  and  precedents,  not^rith- 
out  a  comfortable  premonition  of  long  and  lucrative  battles  to 
come. 

The  success  of  **  Pinafore  **  made  the  names  of  its  authors  a 
household  word  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  More  than  that, 
it  produced  the  dramatic  trade-mark  '' Gilbert  and  Sullivan/' 
which  to-day  stands  for  actual  millions  of  profit  to  its  owner, 
Richard  D'Oyly  Carte,  of  London.  As  people  there  used  to  say, 
"  Carte  invented  Gilbert  and  Sullivan."  Having  made  the  in- 
vention, he  patented  it  to  himself  by  an  exclusive  contract  with 
the  author  and  composer,  and  from  the  profits  of  "  Pinafore  *'  he 
bought  outright  a  piece  of  land  in  perhaps  the  highest-priced 
quarter  of  London  and  built  on  it  his  own  theatre,  thQ  Savoy. 
His  English  establishment  being,  thus  put  in  order,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  American  market.     He  had  already  shown  him- 
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self  a  good  business  man  and  a  hard  fighter  for  his  rights,  and 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  knowing  this,  intrusted  to  his  management 
their  future  battles  for  Yankee  dollars. 

When  the  *'  Pirates  of  Penzance/'  the  successor  of  "  Pina- 
fore," appeared,  the  outlook  for  it  in  ''America,*'  as  Englishmen 
call  the  United  States,  was  not  encouraging.  ''  Pinafore's  "  suc- 
cess had  developed  in  this  country  a  horde  of  men  for  whom  that 
opera  had  made  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  With  the  taste  of 
blood  in  their  mouths,  they  pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  news  of 
further  prey  ;  they  even  quarrelled  among  themselves,  in  advance, 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  booty.  Some  of  these  men  were, 
and  long  had  been,  the  managers  of  well-known  theatres  and  in 
good  and  regular  standing  in  the  profession ;  but  the  majority 
belonged  to  that  class  of  penniless  theatrical  speculators  who, 
in  the  expressive  slang  of  the  trade,  are  now  known  as  ''  fly-by- 
nights  "  or  "  snides."  This  union  of  classes,  the  worthy  and  the 
worthless,  showed  well  the  lamentable  state  of  public  opinion 
then  existing  as  to  the  propriety  of  appropriating  other  people's 
ideas  without  paying  for  them.  In  those  days  even  the  news- 
papers laughed  at  our  efforts  to  protect  such  property  in  the 
courts,  and  in  this  way  did  much  to  salve  the  consciences  of 
those  managers  who  appeared  to  possess  any. 

Appeals  to  "  public  opinion,"  "  the  self-respect  of  the  Amer- 
ican art-loving  community,"  and  similar  phantasms  having  been 
tried  in  vain  with  *'  Pinafore,"  Carte  decided  to  adopt  different 
methods  with  the  *'  Pirates."  It  so  happened  that,  whatever  the 
defects  of  our  statutes,  our  common  and  unwritten  law  recognized 
fully  the  exclusive  right  of  a  foreign  author  to  do  everything  he 
might  like  with  his  manuscript,  except  to  publish  copies  of  it. 
The  latter  privilege  would  seem  a  reasonable  one,  too;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  exist.  However,  the  half -loaf  of  dra- 
matic bread  thus  promised  appeared  better  than  no  bread  at  all. 
It  was  decided  to  keep  both  the  words  and  music  of  the  "  Pirates" 
scrupulously  in  manuscript  until  the  piece  had  been  thoroughly 
run  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  large  cities,  thus  insuring  at 
least  the  cream  of  the  business  to  those  to  whom  the  whole  of  it 
morally  belonged.  This  plan  worked  well  enough  financially,  but 
it  was  very  distasteful  both  to  the  author  and  the  composer. 
Naturally  enough,  Gilbert,  having  written  his  book,  wanted  people 
to  read  it,  and  Sullivan  had  the  same  reasonable  wish  for  his  music 
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— that  the  loTers  of  it  should  have  it  at  home  to  play  oyer  and 
enjoy.  But  nnder  our  laws  it  could  not  be;  a  foreign  author 
could  hold  his  right  of  unlimited  performance  indefinitely  until  he 
published  either  at  home  or  here,  but  when  that  day  came^  good- 
bye to  any  further  American  income  for  him. 

The  right  of  controlling  the  performance  of  a  manuscript 
piece  I  haye  spoken  of  as  settled  in  the  law,  and  so  it  undoubted- 
ly is  now,  but  in  the  "  Pirates ''  days  our  courts  were  yery  wabbly 
and  uncertain  about  it.  In  a  case  in  Massachusetts  in  1861, 
Laura  Eeene  was  the  fair  plaintiff  and  the  stolen  goods  consisted 
of  "  Our  American  Cousin.*'  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  you 
or  I  might  perform  forpVofit  as  much  of  anybody's  else  dramatic 
property  as  we  could  remember,  although  we  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  eke  out  our  memory  by  taking  notes.  But  if  we  did  not 
haye  a  good  memory  ourselyes,  we  might  employ  some  one  who 
did,  which  was  actually  done  in  the  Eeene  case.  Of  course,  this 
was  not  a  sound  yiew  of  the  law.  Various  writers  promptly 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  the  distinction  between  purloining 
with  the  mind  and  with  a  lead-pencil,  and  the  case  as  authority 
was  generally  derided.  Neyertheless,  when  the  new  opera  came, 
in  1880,  Keene  v.  Kimball  was  still  ayailable  as  a  sort  of  caye  or 
refuge  for  the  pirates  of  the  drama,  and  they  hastened  to  ayail 
themselyes  of  its  shelter. 

My  first  dramatic  fight  was  with  a  pirate  of  this  yariety.  A 
certain  music-publishing  house  of  high  standing  put  upon  the 
Boston  market  dk pot-pourri  entitled  "EecoUections  of  the  Pirates 
of  Penzance.''  As  no  music  from  the  opera  had  before  been  pub- 
lished, the  "EecoUections"  sold  at  a  great  rate.  To  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  first  part  of  the  title  probably  conyeyed  no  particular  idea; 
they  paid  more  attention  to  the  "Pirates  of  Penzance"  part.  To 
us,  however,  it  was  a  shout  of  defiance  from  the  Caye  of  Memory 
before  mentioned — in  other  words,  the  Keene  case.  "  Ha  !  ha  !" 
cried  the  pirates  from  their  legal  fastnesses,  ''capture  us  if  you 
canl "  Meanwhile  they  were  busy  filling  their  own  pockets  with  the 
money  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  despised  foreigners.  Hu- 
man nature  naturally  could  not  stand  this ;  so  an  injunction  was 
asked  for,  albeit  with  great  misgivings  as  to  the  result.  They 
proved  to  be  unfounded.  Judge  Lowell  at  that  time  was  the 
United  States  Circuit  Judge.  When  the  defendant's  counsel  ex- 
pressed his  reliance  on  Keene  v.  Kimball  as  authority,  the  Court 
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expressed  without  reserration  its  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  that 
case,  and  granted  ns  our  injunction. 

Judge  Lowell's  decision  as  to  "  memorizing  *'  had  now  become 
pretty  widely  spread  among  the  would-be  robbers  of  the  Northern 
States,  but  the  Southern  managers  were  still  unenlightened  and 
unterrified.  Carte  next  produced  "  Billee  Taylor/'  oyer  which 
we  had  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  in  Baltimore  before  the  United 
States  Judge  there.  Our  opponent  was  Ford,  a  well-known  local 
manager.  His  yersion  of  the  play,  so  he  testified,  had  been  taken 
from  our  own  by  memory.  We  admitted  the  taking,  for  the  two 
were  almost  identical,  but  denied  the  memory  part  of  it.  We 
were  morally  certain,  in  our  own  minds,  that  a  more  reliable  agent 
had  been  employed,  viz.,  a  little  money  judiciously  administered 
to  some  of  our  under  people,  and,  in  return,  the  surreptitious 
loaning  of  our  prompt-book  to  the  agents  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
proofs  of  this  were  defectiye.  Furthermore,  Eeene  v.  Kimball 
had  not  then  been  publicly  oyerruled,  for  Judge  Lowell  had  not 
published  any  formal  opinion  in  our  "  Eecollections ''  case.  So 
the  main  part  of  our  injunction  was  denied  by  the  Maryland 
Judge,  who  treated  Keene  v.  Kimball  as  authoritatiye.  All  that 
we  saved  from  the  wreck,  so  to  speak,  was  a  vast  amomnt  of  free 
newspaper  advertising — ^for  the  case  was  widely  discussed — and 
an  order  that  our  ^'  printing,''  or  illustrated  posters,  should  not 
be  too  closely  imitated  by  our  competitors. 

The  gloom  of  defeat  in  the  *' Billee  Taylor"  case,  which  was 
tried  in  1881,  lasted  until  May,  1882,  when  the  decision  in  "The 
World"  case  appeared  and  the  memorizing  ghost  was  laid. 
This  was  the  case  where  one  Byron,  the  so-called  "  Boy  Tra- 
gedian," had  been  expressly  employed,  on  account  of  his  wonder- 
ful memory,  to  steal  the  play  of  *'  The  World,"  and  had  accom- 
plished the  feat  of  committing  the  whole  of  a  long  melodrama  to 
memory  in  only  two  attendances.  The  performance  of  the  yersion 
so  stolen  was  enjoined  by  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  State,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  opinion  the  *'  memorizing  doctrine,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  completely  and  finally  disposed  of. 

Not  long  after  this,  another  ray  of  light  broke  through  the 
cloudy  sky  of  copyright  litigation.  Gounod's  *' Eedemption  " 
had  recently  been  produced  in  England  and  was  attracting  con- 
siderable attention.  Its  English  owners,  the  well-known  house 
of  Novello  &  Go.>  sold  the  American  rights  of  producing  the  work 
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to  Theodore  Thomas,  and  performances  of  it  by  the  celebrated 
Thomas  orchestra  were  duly  announced  in  all  the  great  cities. 
Works  of  this  magnitude  and  character  had  not  before  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  American  spoiler;  so  no  one,  at  least  among 
those  most  interested,  was  at  all  prepared  for  the  following  an- 
nouncement, which  suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  the  Boston 
papers: 

boston  theatrb. 

Sunday  Evening,  January  21,  1883. 

First  Performance  in  Boston  of 

GOUNOD'S  EEDEMPTION, 

WITH  NEW  OBCHESTRATION  ARRANGED 

from  Indications  in 

THE  PUBLISHED  PIANO-FORTE  SCORE. 

It  was  once  more  the  shout  of  the  pirate.  The  Cave  of  Memory 
having  been  knocked  to  pieces,  he  had  found  another  shelter,  and 
the  announcement  showed  just  what  it  was. 

It  so  happened  that  the  "  piano-forte  arrangement ''  of  the 
"  Redemption  *'  was  made  by  an  English  composer  of  reputation, 
Mr.  Berthold  Tours.  With  a  laudable  desire  to  add  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  work,  he  has  printed  in  here  and  there,  above  the 
musical  staff,  such  expressions  as  "  Fag,''  "  Wind  and  Strings,'' 
'*  Timp,"  etc. — cryptogrammatic  to  the  general  public,  but  con- 
veying to  the  musically-instructed  person,  in  a  very  general  way, 
the  kind  of  effect  which  Gounod  had  produced  at  the  place  indi- 
cated, in  his  original  work. 

Such  were  the  "  indications  **  so  pointedly  referred  to  in  the 
newspaper  announcement,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  "  new  orches- 
tration "  had  been,  or  was  to  be,  constructed.  Of  course,  they 
were  not  in  any  reasonable  sense  indicative  of  anything,  nor  were 
they  intended  to  be,  but  they  offered  d  toe-hold  for  the  attacking 
party  who  were  striving  to  drive  out  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  fight 
began. 

Like  most  copyright  fights,  it  took  the  form  of  a  motion  for  a 
preliminary  injunction,  that  being  the  speediest  way  of  obtaining 
redress,  if  redress  was  to  be  obtained  at  all.  The  first  question 
presented  to  Judge  Lowell  for  decision  was  whether  the  "  indica- 
tions '^  were,  in  fact,  of  any  importance  or  value  as  suggestive  or 
indicative  of  the  orchestral  composition.    As  the  experts  on  both 
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sides  agreed  that  they  were  not,  this  question  was  easily  disposed 
of.  The  second  question  was  one  of  law,  and  much  more  important. 
The  piano-forte  arrangement  was  the  work  of  a  foreigner.  It 
was  already  published  both  in  England  and  this  country.  Of 
course  it  could  have  no  American  copyright  protection.  The 
second  question  then  was :  ''Did  the  publication  of  the  piano-forte 
arrangement — the  yersion  for  that  instrument— deprive  the  origi- 
nal orchestral  work  of  the  ptotection  which  it,  remaining  wholly 
in  manuscript,  would  naturally  enjoy  ?  " 

The  industry  of  counsel  on  both  sides  had  found  prior  decis- 
ions more  or  less  analogous,  but  nothing  which  was  in  any  way 
controlling  or  decisive.  The  point  was  one  of  new  impression. 
In  a  written  opinion,  showing  great  care  and  ability.  Judge  Lowell 
held  that  the  injunction  should  issue  ;  that  the  exclusive  right 
of  performing  the  unpublished  orchestral  work  had  not  been  lost 
by  the  unprotected  publication  of  the  piano-forte  book.  The 
opinion  held,  as  we  had  from  the  first  admitted,  that  a  perform- 
ance of  the  music  of  the  piano-forte  version,  entirely  without 
orchestra,  would  be  permitted;  and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
musical  art,  the  "Redemption"  was,  in  fact,  afterward  produced 
by  Lennon  in  the  Boston  Theatre  to  the  accompaniment  of  two 
pianos  and  a  parlor  organ  ! 

This  decision  in  the  ''  Redemption  *'  case  was  hailed  with  joy 
by  our  foreign  friends.  Of  course,  what  was  law  for  Gounod  was 
law  for  Sullivan.  *'  lolanthe  "  was  just  then  about  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  we  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
American  market  and  the  easy  discomfiture  of  all  our  foes. 

We  did  not  have  long  to  wait  Once  more  Mr.  Ford,  of  Balti- 
more, was  the  purloiner ;  once  more  we  advanced  to  ^ve  them 
battle, — and,  alas  for  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  once 
more  we  were  completely  routed.  Judge  Morris,  also  of  the 
United  States  Court,  was  the  instrument  of  our  discomfiture. 
He  fully  recognized  Judge  LowelPs  premises,  but  from  them 
reached  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion.  The  injunction  was 
denied. 

At  this  juncture  there  occurred  to  the  writer  a  plan  by  which 
to  avoid  some  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  disputed  "  Redemption" 
doctrine,  and  to  obtain,  what  we  had  never  before  had,  a  valid 
American  copyright  on  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  work.  The  plan  in 
question  was  so  simple  and  obvious  that  the  wonder  is  it  had  not 
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been  hit  npon  before.  It  was  merely  to  employ  an  American  to 
make  our  next  piano-forte  arrangement  for  us.  The  opera  of 
''Princess  Ida''  was  then  nnder  way,  and  it  was  determined  to 
try  upon  it  the  new  scheme.  Accordingly  a  competent  Boston 
mosician,  Mr.  Oeorge  Lowell  Tracy,  was  engaged  and  despatched 
to  London.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  he  was  set  to  work,  and 
the  arrangement  for  the  piano-forte  was,  before  long,  completed. 
Now  to  protect  it  by  copyright  in  both  countries.  We  knew  that 
such  work  had  already  been  declared  by  the  coorts  sufficiently 
original  in  character  to  be  the  subject  of  copyright.  We  knew, 
too,  that  England,  with  a  liberality  that  should  be  to  our  own 
law-makers  a  constant  shame,  gives  to  any  alien  author  full  copy- 
right protection,  provided  only  that  he  be,  upon  the  day  of  first 
publication,  bodily  present  within  the  borders  of  her  realm. 
Furthermore,  and  fortunately  for  our  scheme,  our  law  does  not 
insist  upon  any  particular  place  of  residence  for  the  American 
author  at  the  time  of  publication.  Finally,  by  publishing  the 
arrangement  on  the  same  day  in  London  and  New  York,  the  law 
of  each  country  would  be  complied  with,  so  far  as  that  matter  was 
concerned. 

So,  with  a  free  use  of  the  cable,  and  not  without  several  nar- 
row escapes  from  disaster  through  a  slip  here  and  there,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  "  piano-forte  book  "  of  *'  Princess  Ida  " 
duly  copyrighted  to  Mr.  Tracy  in  both  England  and  the  United 
States.  Now  once  more  to  the  fray !  Give  us  only  a  foe  to 
fight,  and  the  outlook  for  having  victory  perch  on  our  banner 
would  be  bright  indeed.  For  the  first  time  we  were  disappointed 
through  having  no  one  to  give  us  battle.  The  public  here  did 
not  want  ''  Princess  Ida ''  enough  to  induce  any  one  to  steal 
it.     However,  we  had  not  long  to  wait. 

The  marvellous  popularity  of  the  "  Mikado,''  which  next  ap- 
peared, brought  forth  at  once  a  host  of  would-be  pirates.  Our 
**" piano-forte  book,"  as  in  the  case  of  "Princess  Ida,"  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  Tracy  and  was  duly  copyrighted  by  him.  The 
reader  will  understand  that,  save  for  this  piano-forte  book,  no 
publication  whatever  of  the  music  of  the  "  Mikado  "  had  been 
made.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  whoever  sought  to 
produce  the  opera  without  license  must  do  one  of  three  things. 
He  must  either  play  it  with  piano-forte  accompaniment  alone, 
or  if  with  orchestra,  then  his  orchestral  score  must  be  either 
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stolen  from  Sullivan's  unpublished  score  or  prepared  by  amplify- 
ing our  published  and  copyrighted  piano-forte  arrangement.  As 
to  the  production  with  piano-forte  alone  we  had  no  f ears^  for  we 
knew  that  the  public  would  not  tolerate  such  a  wretched  substi- 
tute for  the  original.  Theft  from  the  unpublished  orchestral 
score  was  also  an  unlikely  event.  The  parts  were  kept  with  most 
jealous  care,  a  trusty  man  being  employed,  whose  sole  duty  it  was 
to  see  that  they  were  never  out  of  his  sight.  He  was,  further- 
more, instructed  to  report  to  us  instantly  the  slightest  indication 
of  any  attempt  at  copying  or  otherwise  appropriating  any  part  of 
the  precious  manuscript.  The  third  and  greatest  danger  was  that 
some  American  manager  of  piratical  tendencies  would  have  an  or- 
chestration made  from  the  copyrighted  Tracy  book,  and  use  that 
orchestration  in  producing  the  opera. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait  before  this  very  thing  was  done,  and 
by  several  different  managers  at  once,  in  New  York  city  itself. 
Mr.  John  Duff  had  gotten  an  illicit  **  Mikado  "  well  under  way  at 
the  Standard  Theatre.  We  decided  to  make  this  our  next  object 
of  attack,  and  straightway  began  a  suit  in  equity  for  an  injunction. 

Our  position  was  this:  As  I  have  said,  our  piano-forte  arrange- 
ment was  the  work  of  an  American  citizen,  and  had  been  duly 
copyrighted  as  such.  The  airs  in  it  were  Sullivan's,  and,  as  he 
was  a  foreigner,  could  not  be  protected;  but  the  rest  of  the  book, 
the  accompaniment,  was  the  work  of  our  arranger  and  covered  by 
his  copyright,  which,  of  course,  we  controlled.  Now,  our  Ameri- 
can statute  says  that,  when  a  person  copyrights  a  dramatic  com- 
position, he  and  his  licensees  shall  have  ^'  the  exclusive  right  of 
publicly  performing  the  same.''  Mr.  Duff  admitted  that  his 
orchestral  score  was  simply  an  expansion  of  the  piano-forte  book  ; 
a  mere  re&rrangement  of  our  copyrighted  arrangement.  There- 
fore, we  argued,  when  Mr.  Duff  performs  his  opera  with  orchestra, 
he  is  performing  what  confessedly  contains  our  copyrighted  thing; 
and  therefore  he  is  performing  that  thing  itself.  The  only  ques- 
tion then  that  remained  to  be  demonstrated  to  the  court  was  this: 
'^  Is  an  arrangement  for  piano-forte  of  the  music  of  an  opera  origi- 
nally written  for  an  orchestra,  a  dranuUic  composition  within  the 
meaning  of  our  American  copyright  statute  ?  " 

Judge  Wallace  decided  against  us.  At  the  outset  of  the  pub- 
lished opinion,  his  Honor  says,  by  way  of  gilding  the  pill  he  was 
about  to  administer  to  the  unhappy  foreigner :  '^  No  one  questions 
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the  justice  of  the  claim  of  the  author  of  an  intellectual  production 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labor  in  erery  field  where  he  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  enlightenment  or  the  rational  enjoyment  of  mankind. 
It  was,  therefore,  entirely  legitimate  for*the  authors  of  this  opera 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  provision  they  could  find  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  which  might  protect  them  in  the  right  to 
control  its  dramatic  representation  in  this  country,  and  • 
the  plan  adopted  was  an  ingenious  one/' 

The  opinion  then  proceeds  to  knock  the  plan  on  the  head  as 
follows : 

*'  It  does  not  seem  open  to  fair  doubt,  that  the  literary  part  of 
an  opera,  together  with  the  music  of  the  voice  parts,  comprises  all 
there  is  of  the  dramatic  essence  that  lies  in  the  action  of  the  per- 
formers. The  instrumental  parts  serve  to  emphasize  the  senti- 
ments and  intensify  the  emotions  excited  by  the  words  and  melo- 
dies  But  the  instrumental  parts  alone  are  inadequate 

to  convey  intelligently  to  the  hearer  the  dramatic  effect  com- 
municated by  the  language  and  movements  of  the  actors. 

"  If  the  orchestration  of  an  opera  is  not  a  dramatic  composi- 
tion, certainly  the  piano-forte  arrangement  cannot  be,  ...  . 
and  the  complainant  falls  short  of  a  case  for  the  relief  asked,  be- 
cause representing  the  arrangement  on  the  stage  is  not  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  dramatic  composition,  but  of  a  musical  composition, 
as  to  which  the  complainant's  statutory  title  consists  in  the  sole 
right  of  printing,  copying,  etc.,  and  not  of  public  representation. 

'•  While  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  statutes  do  not,  like 
the  English  statutes,  protect  the  author  or  proprietor  in  all  the 
uses  to  which  literary  property  may  be  legitimately  applied,  it  is 
not  the  judicial  function  to  supply  the  defect" 

From  the  last  paragraph,  the  foundation  cause  of  our  defeat 
will  be  clearly  perceived.  It  was  a  defect,  a  "  hole,''  in  our  own 
copyright  law,  and  one  which  concerns  directly  all  my  American 
fellow-citizens  of  musico-literary  tendencies.  Bear  in  mind  that 
Judge  Wallace  says,  in  substance,  this  :  **  The  orchestral  part  of 
an  opera  is  not  a  dramatic  composition,  and  the  unlicensed  per- 
formance of  that  part  of  the  opera  violates  no  provision  of  our 
copyright  law." 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  an  American  composer,  say  John  E. 
Paine,  should  collaborate  with  a  foreign  librettist,  for  example 
J.  B.  Planch6,  in  the  production  of  an  international  opera ;  can 
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they,  or  either  of.  them,  hold  the  American  performing  rights  in 
the  piece  ? 

This  raises  a  serious  question  of  musical  copyright  law,  and 
one  upon  which  there  is  little,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  legal 
precedent  in  this  country.  Judge  Wallace,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
inclined  to  discriminate  in  this  respect  between  the  melody  and 
the  accompaniment,  and  he  held  that,  while  the  former  might  be 
considered  a  dramatic  composition,  the  latter  certainly  was  not. 
While  criticism  is  ungracious  that  comes  from  the  defeated  party, 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  here  a  question  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  distinction,  from  which,  when  applied  to  such  a  subject  as 
operatic  music,  it  follows  that  so  much  of  that  music  as  is  Yocal  is 
also  dramatic,  and  so  much  as  is  instrumental  is  not.  If  the  later 
works  of  Richard  Wagner  were  to  be  judged  by  this  standard,  it  is 
certain  that  the  result  would  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  musically- 
educated  intellect.  In  the  Duff  case.  Judge  Wallace  quoted  with 
approval  this  statement  from  a  text-book  of  authority:  ''Music  de-  ' 
signed  to  be  interpreted  by  instruments  alone  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  dramatic  work  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.*'  Yet  I 
yenture,  with  great  respect,  to  doubt  very  much  if  the  lamented 
author  of  "Die  WalkUre,*' for  example,  would  admit  for  a  mo- 
ment that  those  portions  of  his  work  "  designed  to  be  interpreted 
by  instruments  alone  "  were  not  as  fully  and  entirely  an  essential 
part  of  his  ''  music  drama  "  as  the  rest,  in  which  another  instru- 
ment, namely,  the  human  voice,  was  also  called  into  play. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  whether  a  musical  compo- 
sition is  or  is  not  also  a ''  dramatic  composition ''  within  the  mean- 
ing of  our  law  depends  upon  the  use  for  which  it  is  primarily 
intended  and  adapted ;  and  that  if  the  air  of  such  a  composition 
is  held  to  be  dramatic,  the  accompaniment  should  be  similarly 
regarded.  However,  the  gods  have  decreed  otherwise,  and  up  to 
this  writing  there  has  been  no  reversal  of  that  decree. 

The  validity  of  the  copyright  upon  our  American-made  piano- 
forte book,  so  far  as  concerned  its  being  reprinted  by  others,  was 
not  passed  upon  by  Judge  Wallace.  The  point  has,  however, 
been  since  decided  by  Judge  Nelson,  now  a  United  States  Judge 
for  the  Massachusetts  District,  and  the  validity  of  the  copy- 
right sustained,  the  case  being  Carte  v.  Evans. 

Judge  Nelson^s  opinion  contains  a  full  and  instructive  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  presented,  and  the  temptation  to 
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quote  at  length  from  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  I  may  be  excused 
if  I  yield  to  this  temptation  so  far  as  to  reprint  here  a  few  re- 
marks of  the  Gourt  in  reply  to  the  claim  of  the  defendant's 
counsel  that  our  plan  of  employing  an  American  manager  was  '^a 
mere  evasion  of  the  copyright  act." 

"I  am  unable/*  says  Judge  Nelson,  "to  perceive  how  it  can 
properly  be  called  an  evasion,  if  by  that  is  meant  a  proceeding  by 
which  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  directly  or  indirectly 
violated.  The  thing  copyrighted  was  an  originiJ  work  by  an 
American  composer,  and  therefore  the  lawful  subject  of  copy- 
right. All  the  steps  taken  to  secure  the  copyright,  and  vest  it 
in  the  plaintiff,  were  authorized  by  our  statute.  Undoubtedly  the 
plan  adopted  displayed  great  ingenuity,  and  the  effect  is  to  vest 
in  these  foreign  authors  valuable  American  rights  in  their  work  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  of  evasion  or  violation  of  the  law." 

With  the  Evans  case  ends  the  history  of  our  dramatic  battles 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  legal  result  has  been  to  increase 
considerably  the  protection  which  foreigners,  in  the  absence  of  an 
international-copyright  law,  are  entitled  to  enjoy  in  the  United 
States.  From  the  point  of  view  of  financial  value  to  American 
managers  of  the  privilege  of  playing  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
with  authority,  the  situation  has  greatly  changed  for  the  better. 
Nowadays,  there  is  nearly  as  much  of  competition  among  our 
American  friends  for  the  privilege  of  production  and  payment  of 
license-fees,  as  there  was  ten  years  ago  to  see  which  one  could  be 
the  first  to  despoil  us.  Moreover,  that  the  long  and  bitter  litiga- 
tion has  not  been  without  other  pecuniary  fruit  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  profits  to  the  foreign  proprietors  upon  the  perform- 
ances in  the  United  States  of  the  "  Mikado"  alone  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  remedy  for  all  the  turmoil  and  confusion 
that  I  have  described.  Men  ought  not  to  have  to  battle  for  the 
preservation  of  their  property.  To  those  who  have  read  this  story 
of  the  fight,  the  thought  must,  before  this,  have  come,  *'  Why 
not  have  international  copyright  ?  "  And  in  reply  the  writer  can 
only  say  with  Echo,  ''  Why  not  ?  " 

Alexakdeb  p.  Bbowke. 
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To  oiTE  who  before  all  else  would  be  a  Christian,  the  reasons 
for  adhesion  to  any  given  denomination  must  lie  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  education,  and  in  his  preference  for  that  form  of 
Christianity,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  which  distinguishes  the 
body  to  which  he  adheres.  I  am  a  Friend,  then,  because  for  two 
centuries  my  ancestors  have  as  Friends  served  their  generations ; 
and  yet  more  from  a  conviction  that  in  Quakerism  is  to  be  found 
**what  Christianity  is  in  itself,*'  divested  of  non-essentials  and  re- 
lieved of  the  accretions  it  had  gathered  since  the  apostolic  times. 

The  Society  of  Friends  grew  out  of  a  vivid  apprehension  of 
the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  made  perceptible  to  men,  especial- 
ly to  those  who  welcomed  that  presence ;  of  an  intense  faith  in 
Ood's  universal  love  to  mankind,  and  an  honest  endeavor  to  carry 
the  reformation  of  Christianity  to  completeness  by  a  return  to  the 
tenets  and  to  the  life,  moral  and  religious,  of  the  first  Christians. 
Christ  the  eternal  Word,  Christ  incarnate,  and  Christ  ascended, 
yet  ever  enlightening  and  teaching  men,  was  their  foundation. 
Without  reference  to  the  historic  fact,  they  resumed  many  of  the 
views  held  by  the  orthodox  Greek  fathers  as  to  Ood's  nearness  to 
man,  man's  affinity  to  God,  and  the  universality  of  the  Father's 
love  to  those  who  even  the  heathen  knew  were  "  his  off- 
spring."  Quaker  Christianity  commends  itself  to  me  by  these 
traits,  and  especially  by  its  universal  spirit.  Assured  of  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  mind  and  the  conscience, 
the  Friends  accept  without  reserve  the  testimony  of  the  Script- 
ures to  themselves,  thaf  holy  men  of  old  spoke  as  they  were 
moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  regard  the  Bible  as  the  only 
divinely-authorized  record  of  the  doctrines  they  are  bound  to 
believe.  They  hold  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  understood  and  applied 
by  spiritual  aid,  and  have  based  their  Christianity  upon  its  truths 
and  facts,  under  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit.  But  they  have 
adopted  no  special  theory  of  inspiration,  and  have  expressed  their 
belief  chiefly  in  Scripture  terms,  whereby  they  have  escaped 
serious  theological  difficulties. 
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The  Friends  accept  in  their  fullest  import  the  words  that  Crod 
loves  **  the  world/'  while  he  hates  sin.  Many  who  have  been 
lovers  of  their  kind  and  have  looked  beneath  the  surface  of  things^ 
have  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  sin  and  misery  of 
their  race,  and  have  emerged  from  that  dark  shadow  giving  vary- 
ing answers  to  the  problems  it  suggests.  Of  such  an  experience 
George  Fox  wrote:  *'  I  saw  that  there  was  an  ocean  of  darkness 
and  death;  but  an  infinite  ocean  of  light  and  love  which  flowed 
over  the  ocean  of  darkness,  and  in  that  I  saw  the  infinite  love  of 
God.''  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  weakly  fly  to  any  superficial 
view  of  the  dread  reality  and  fruits  of  sin.  He  and  his  associ- 
ates had  felt  too  profoundly  ''  the  immeasurable  nature  of  the  com- 
punction awakened  by  wrong-doing — the  total  inability  to  forgive 
one's  self — the  sense  of  am  evil  that  is  irreparable  and  sin  beyond 
all  gauge,"*  to  deal  lightly  with  either  redemption  or  retribu- 
tion. Their  conviction  was  that  through  and  by  Christ  an 
offer  of  salvation  was  made  to  all,  and  that  the  ultimate  fate  of 
each  soul  is  determined  by  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  divine 
light  and  love.  Believing  in  God  as  Creator  and  King,  and  rec- 
ognizing his  omnipresence  in  all  the  processes  whereby  the  uni- 
verse has  become  what  it  is,  they  prized  above  all  his  relation  to 
men  as  a  Father,  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and  heathen,  who, 
though  marred  by  the  effects  of  sin,  hereditary  and  personal,  still 
have  a  child-likeness  to  him  and  are  the  objects  of  his  paternal  love 
and  care.  This  love,  ever  outflowing,  found  highest  expression  in 
the  coming  of  Christ,  who,  as  the  Word  that  was  with  God  and  was 
God,  became  flesh,  bringing  God  and  man  into  closest  union.  As 
one  with  the  Father  and  with  us  he  revealed  him,  by  his  words,  his 
life,  his  spirit,  his  death,  in  which  he  was  *'  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Yet  Christ  is  ever  the  Word,  who 
touches  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man,  imparting  to  all 
some  knowledge  of  God,  some  discernment  of  the  right,  some 
recoil  from  the  evil,  some  aspiration  after  the  good,  some  power  of 
grace  over  sinful  tendencies,  and,  if  received,  some  quickening  of 
the  sluggish  or  dead  soul  into  spiritual  life  and  communion  with 
God.  In  this  the  Friends  have  kept  the  distinction  between  human 
faculties  and  the  divine  Spirit,  between  conscience  and  Christ,  have 
maintained  individual  responsibility,  the  necessity  of  Christ's  death' 

*  Jamee  Martlneau,  *'  Types  of  Bthioal  Theory,"  YoL  IL,  p.  08. 
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and  life  to  recoTery  from  sin,  and  have  met  the  demand  of  the 
moral  consciousness  for  a  concurrence  of  supreme  loye  with 
holiness  in  the  removal  of  personal  guilt.  To  my  apprehension 
they  have  th^is  offered  the  truest  order  of  Scripture  teaching,  and 
to  the  utmost  have  justified  the  ways  of  Ood  to  men.  In  thus 
recognizing  a  universal  offer  of  salvation  from  sin,  there  is  no 
undervaluing  of  the  duty  to  spread  abroad  the  facts  and  truths  of 
the  Bible,  for  the  spirit  of  Quaker  Christianity,  as  shown  in  its  first 
period  and  again  in  the  present,  is  an  earnestly  evangelizing  one. 
Assured  of  finding  in  every  conscience  a  witness  for  the  truth,  the 
obligation  to  carry  the  noontide  of  Christian  knowledge  to  those 
sitting  in  the  glimmer  that  lies  beyond  it  is  felt  to  be  imperative. 

The  same  inclusive  spirit  is  shown  in  the  conception  of  the  in- 
visible church  as  consisting  of  all  those  who  have  been  saved,  or 
are  being  saved,  from  sin  through  Christ ;  and  of  a  visible  church 
as  an  association  of  like  persons,  who,  having  conscious  faith  in 
him,  are  joined  together  for  worship,  work,  and  witnessing. 
Though  hitherto  a  small  body,  the  Friends  have  the  most  large- 
hearted  views  of  the  church ;  and  as  to  membership  in  it,  with 
John  Woolman  they  know  no  narrowness  concerning  sects  and 
opinions,  provided  there  are  evidences  of  the  reign  of  Christ 
in  men's  souls.  Though  thus  inclusive,  their  standard  of  Chris- 
tian experience  is  not  a  low  one,  but  as  Christ  overcame  all  evil,  so 
they  believe  that  through  his  grace  and  the  Spirit's  aid  victory  over 
all  wilful  and  conscious  sin  may  be  known,  so  that  we  may  really 
love  Ood  and  man  in  the  full  measure  of  our  individual  capacity. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  true  thought  as  to  salvation,  not  an  im- 
practicable one,  but  worthy  of  God's  offer  and  man's  acceptance. 

The  mode  of  worship  of  the  Friends  is  as  simple  as  its  ideal  is 
true  and  its  experience  delightful  to  those  that  enter  into  it.  It 
looks  upon  the  few  or  the  many  met  in  Christ's  name  as  per- 
mitted to  know  the  '*  real  presence  "  and  headship  of  Christ,  with 
access,  individual  and  united,  through  him  unto  the  Father  in 
spiritual  communion,  without  the  necessary  intervention  of  any 
minister  or  priest  The  "liberty  of  prophecy"  accorded  in  this  man- 
ner of  worship  admits  of  edifying  one  another,  of  heart-felt,  united 
prayer  and  praise,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  If  its  ideal  is 
high,  it  is  the  more  exacting  that  worshippers  shall  habitually  walk 
in  the  light,  following  the  master  in  close  companionship.  But 
as  it  depends  so  little  on  pre&rrangement,  it  is  empty  indeed 
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unless  there  be  real  life  in  the  congregation.  In  this  simple 
worship  there  is  a  unique  feature — ^the  privileges  given  to  women. ' 
Christianity  is  the  only  religion  that  has  placed  women  in  a  true 
position.  The  sacred  friendship  of  our  Lord  for  the  sisters  at 
Bethany  and  for  the  groap  of  noble  women  that  came  up  with 
him  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  with  his  hallowed  love  for  his 
mother,  prepared  the  way  for  this  result  and  for  the  saying  of 
Paul,  "  There  is  neither  male  nor  female  in  Christ  Jesus."  The 
Friends  apprehend  that  devout  believers  of  either  sex  may  receive 
spiritual  gifts  for  the  profit  of  all,  and  that  among  these  is  that 
gift  of  prophecy  which  fits  the  recipient  for  speaking  to  others 
unto  edification,  exhortation,  and  comfort.  They  have,  therefore, 
made  room  in  their  organization  for  the  exercise  of  such  gifts  by 
women,  and  have  proved  that  the  use  of  this  liberty  is  consonant 
with  all  that  is  best  in  womanhood.  They  have  found  inesti- 
mable benefits  from  acting  out  with  quiet  confidence  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  this  respect. 

It  is  a  like  comprehensive  view  of  Christianity  that  has  led  the 
Friends  to  regard  the  "  one  baptism  "  as  that  whereby  all  mem- 
bers of  the  church  are,  through  repentance,  faith,  and  consecra- 
tion to  Christ,  baptized  by  the  one  Spirit  into  the  one  body. 
They  conceive  that  to  the  church  the  risen  Christ  in  his  last  com- 
mission intrusted  '^  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  *'  in  the 
power  of  the  imparted  Spirit,  and  that  the  means  the  church  was 
to  use  in  baptism  is  *'the  ministry  of  the  word  and  prayer,'* 
whereby  others  are  brought  into  vitsJ  union  with  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  drink  into  one  spiritual  life. 
The  true  '*  communion  '*  they  find  not  in  the  reverent  use  of 
outward  symbols,  which  they  omit,  but  in  welcoming  the  presence 
and  pure  reign  of  their  Lord  in  the  heart,  so  that  in  private  de- 
votion and  in  public  worship  the  feast  is  kept,  and  they  partake 
by  faith  of  the  body  that  was  broken  and  of  the  blood  that  was 
shed  for  the  many.  '*  Believe  and  thou  hast  eaten,'*  wrote  St. 
Augustine,  and  the  Friend  responds,  *' Amen.'' 

All  Christians  seek  for  guidance  in  duty  from  the  Bible,  provi- 
dential circumstances,  the  counsel  of  friends,  and  the  best  use 
of  their  knowledge  and  judgment.  To  these  the  Friends  add  con- 
fidence in  impressions  of  right  made  directly  upon  mind  and  heart. 
To  walk  in  the  light,  and  up  to  the  light  that  Christ  gives,  is  their 
ideal  of  a  religious  life.     It  leads  to  a  strong  sense  of  personal  re- 
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Bponsibility  and  of  the  saoredness  of  conscientious  convictions. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  this  more  than  anything  else  that  has  made 
them  the  yan-gnard  in  the  struggle  to  secure  freedom  to  every  man 
to  serve  God  according  to  his  conscience,  and  to  repudiate,  from 
their  origin,  all  persecution  for  religious  opinions.  I  cannot  but 
honor  them  for  the  victory  won  in  this  field  through  much  suffering 
and  some  martyrdom,  patiently  borne,  and  for  their  share  in  hand- 
ing down  the  heritage  of  religious  liberty  now  enjoyed  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.  Their  love  of  liberty  and  of  equal 
justice  to  all  has  given  them  ''  a  genius  for  humanity, ^^  a  sympathy 
with  whatever  has  been  best  in  free  goyemments  ^  and  their  prin- 
ciples, as  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  rights  and  laws  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence 
in  shaping  the  free  institutions  of  America. 

Intentness  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  has  led 
them  to  anticipate  or  quickly  to  side  with  legal  or  moral  reforms, 
and  to  have  sympathy  with  the  races  subjected  to  oppression  or 
looked  upon  as  inferior.  The  reduction  of  capital  punishment  for 
crimes  (once  frightfully  common  in  Great  Britain),  the  reform  of 
prisons,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery,  the  removal 
of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  social  purity,  and  the  placing  of  all 
classes  on  an  equality  before  the  law,  are  among  the  movements  in 
which  they  were  pioneers  or  with  which  they  were  early  and  effi- 
ciently associated.  As  early  as  1688  a  written  protest  against  slavery 
as  unfit  to  be  practised  by  Christians,  was  sent  by  some  Friends  from 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  to  their  superior  meetings ;  and  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period,  until  the  abandonment  of  the  system, 
they  were  among  the  most  faithful  in  pleading  for  its  suppression 
and  the  most  Christian  in  the  spirit  of  their  protest  against  it. 
From  its  rise  the  Society  of  Freinds  has  advocated  great  caution 
in  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  it  was  the  first  Christian  body  to 
make  the  disuse  of  them  a  subject  of  disciplinary  advice.  It  was 
a  Friend  who  started  ^'  Father  MattheV^  on  his  beneficent  crusade 
against  *'  the  drink/'  and  up  to  the  present  time  its  infiuence  has 
been  persistent  and  active  against  the  unspeakable  miseries  caused 
by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

War  has  brought  into  exercise  many  heroic  virtues,  among 
them  self-sacrificing  courage  in  defence  of  the  honor,  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  corporate  existence  of  peoples.  It  has,  doubtless,  been 
the  expression  oftentimes  of  a  lofty  patriotism,  and  has  been 
VOL.  cxLVin.— KO.  391.  49 
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providentiaUy  used  or  overmled  to  the  advancement  of  the  world. 
But  human  history  has  been  largely  written  in  blood:  too  generally 
war  has  been  carried  on  in  disregEuxl  of  the  sentiment  of  human- 
ity,  as  well  as  of  every  other  moral  principle.  To-day  millions  of 
men,  forming  the  standing  armies  of  Ohristendom,  in  the  very 
prime  of  manhood,  are  withdrawn  from  productive  industry  and 
are  supported  by  the  toil  of  others.  The  severe  labors  they  should 
perform  are  thrown  to  a  degrading  extent  upon  women  ;  they  are 
in  a  large  measure  debarred  from  the  elevating  influences  of  fiunily 
life,  are  subjected  to  the  idle  vices  of  the  barracks,  debasing  the 
populations  around  them  and  being  debased  by  bestial  passions. 

The  industries  of  Europe  groan  under  the  burdens  these  armies 
impose,  until  in  Italy — the  one  Continental  state  from  whose  re- 
ports accurate  information  upon  this  subject  can  be  had — ^the  in- 
come-tax is  14  percent,  and  the  combined  taxes  upon  the  farmer 
equal  40  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  his  land.  Great  nations,  like 
France  and  Germany,  armed  with  every  device  for  slaughter  that 
ingenuity  can  devise,  and  moved  by  ambition  or  revenge,  stand 
ready  to  be  hurled  against  each  other.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
Popes  sometimes  commanded  a  *'  truce  of  God,''  to  arrest  such 
fratricidal  strife.  But  to-day  no  European  church  but  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  lifts  its  voice  in  entreaty  and  protest,  in  Christ's 
name,  against  such  iniquity.  When  even  philosophers  like 
Spencer  and  Comte  see  that  the  military  stage  is  a  temporary 
one,  through  which  peoples  pass  from  barbarism  to  a  true  civ- 
ilization, I  cannot  but  rejoice  to  belong  to  a  body  that  has 
confidence  in  the  Prince  of  Peac^e,  from  whose  teachings  such 
philosophers  have  drawn  their  moral  conceptions ;  that  believes 
he  is  calling  upon  the  church  to  condemn  all  war  and  to  lead 
men,  not  into  a  cowardly  devotion  to  money-making,  but  into 
labor  in  self -forgetting  love  to  set  each  member  of  the  body  politic 
in  his  best  estate,  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  spiritually. 
Be  it  that  the  time  is  far  till  this  day  comes,  it  is  still  well  to 
labor  and  to  wait  with  patient  courage  through  the  decades  or 
the  centuries  till  the  end  is  gained. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
January,  1886,  vigorously  defends  the  use  of  oaths  by  witnesses 
in  courts  and  in  other  legal  proceedings  involving  grave  conse- 
quences; yet  he  desires  that  they  should  be  abandoned.  More- 
over, with  faintest  hope,  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  men's 
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words  shall  be  as  good  as  their  oaths  and  the  latter  may  be  laid 
aside.  The  movement  in  this  direction  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  was  begun  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  believe  that, 
although  Christ  recognized  the  rightfulness  of  legal  oaths  under 
the  old  dispensation,  he  distinctly  forbade  them  in  the  kingdom 
of  Qod  he  came  to  set  up.  During  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries 
the  progress  towards  the  end  which  the  Bishop  seems  to  regard  as 
desirable  has  been  a  most  hopeful  one,  and  confirms  a  confidence 
that  Christ's  law  of  truth-speaking,  "Swear  not  at  all,''  was 
founded  on  a  sure  insight  into  our  moral  nature,  and  was  intended 
to  promote  entire  truthfulness,  individual  and  national.  To 
accept  this  view,  and  to  be  released  from  calling  down  a  curse 
upon  one's  self  in  case,  through  infirmity,  one  should  fail  to 
speak  the  exact  truth,  wears  to  me  the  aspect  of  a  privilege. 

Doubtless  the  reaction  of  the  Puritans  against  the  license  of 
their  times  was  pressed  to  an  extreme— a  course  sometimes 
necessary  in  righting  great  departures  from  the  true  standard  of 
living ;  but  they  had  intense  moral  earnestness,  and  a  love  of 
righteousness  that  made  them  lightly  esteem  a  right  eye  if  it  stood 
in  the  way  of  its  realization.  While  sharing  in  the  wider  view 
that  it  is  safe  to  follow  him  who  came,  not  as  an  ascetic,  but  as 
reverently  enjoying  his  Father's  bounties,  there  are  some  who 
still  think  that  this  means  taking  up  the  cross  daily  and  main- 
taining simplicity  in  dress,  manners,  and  modes  of  living.  They 
judge  that  amid  the  abandonment  to  material  success  which 
marks  our  time  it  is  well  to  keep  the  body  under,  and  the  soul's 
eye  clear,  by  wholesome  self -denial — a  tradition  among  the  Friends 
that  some  of  us  would  not  willingly  let  die. 

For  a  long  time  the  Friends  have  done  garrison  duty  in  de- 
fence, as  they  apprehend,  of  some  truths  overlooked  by  others; 
simply  "  holding  the  fort";  but  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
a  spiritual  awakening  and  power  have  come  to  them,  and  in  all 
parts  aggressive  action  is  taking  the  place  of  quietism.  In  educa- 
tion, preliminary  and  collegiate,  in  authorship,  in  home  and 
foreign  missions,  they  have  assumed  an  activity  unknown  since 
their  early  days,  and  their  most  thoughtful  members  are  looking 
forward  with  the  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  take  part  with 
their  brethren  of  all  the  churches  in  extending  the  benign  sway 
^  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

J.  A.  R. 
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lOOlf OOLASIC  MBQEHAART  TO  FB0GRE8S. 

Ths  Amerioan  is  by  nature  and  edncation  an  ioonoolast  To  this  faot  we  owe 
nearlx  all  our  moral  and  material  progress.  Had  we  set  out  with  the  idea  that  the 
past  is  saored,  because  it  Is  the  past,  and  that  its  relics  and  Instltiitions  most,  there- 
fore, be  cherished  and  presenred,  we  would  still  be  what  we  were  just  before  the 
Rerolution— a  little  duster  of  provinces  reflecting  the  Ideas  of  f^dal  Europe.  But» 
bj  cutting  loose  from  the  past  and,  when  the  need  arose,  destroying  its  institutions, 
we  became  what  we  are  to-day,  the  most  progressiTe  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  ReTdution  itself  was  a  gigantic  act  of  ioonodasm,  which  stamped  us  as  bai^ 
barians  in  the  estimation  of  Europe.  The  organisation  of  a  state  without  a  religion 
was  another  act  of  ioonodasm,  which  surely  ought  to  haye  called  down  upon  us  the 
Tengeanoe  of  hearen,  if  the  men  who  belioTed  in  the  old  order  of  things  were  right. 
80,  too,  the  refusal  to  perpetuate  many  of  the  social  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
past  was  an  act  of  ioonodasm  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Europeans,  only  vandals 
could  be  guilty.  Neverthdess,  we  have  gone  right  along  prospering  until  at  last 
many  of  those  who  began  by  denouncing  us  on  this  score  are  now  beginning  to  think 
that  ioonodasm  may  not  be  such  a  bad  thing,  after  alL 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  hardly  neoeesary  for  an  American  to  apdoglse  tot  this 
National  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  Justi^ring  itself  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  critics.  But  it 
is  quite  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  good  that  our  ioonodasm  has  accomplished, 
in  order  to  reassure  the  doubters.  Many  of  us,  in  whom  there  is  but  small  rever- 
ence for  the  past,  are,  it  may  be^  secretly  ashamed  of  the  faot  We  would  not,  of 
course,  acknowledge  it.  But  in  our  hearts  we  confess  that  we  are  really  very  terri- 
ble people;  and  although  we  go  on  being  iconodastio,  we  are  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  guilt.  It  is  to  remove  that  sense  of  guilt,  made  heavier,  perhaps,  by  the  recently- 
observed  centennial  of  Washington's  inauguration,  that  I  write  these  lines.  It  is 
weU,  of  course,  to  remember  the  good  that  has  come  to  us  from  the  past,  and  to 
venerate  the  names  of  its  heroes,  martyrs,  and  saints.  But  as  for  its  traditions, 
usages,  institutions,  and  material  remains,  the  only  question  with  us  should  be^ 
What  use  are  they  to  usf  If  they  serve  any  good  purpose  in  the  world  of  to^ay,  re- 
tain them;  if  not,  destroy  them,  no  matter  how  dosely  they  are  linked  with  some 
great  name  or  some  miflhty  epoch.  The  world  of  to-day  is  for*  the  men  and  women 
of  to-day,  and  not  for  the  piiJlid  ghosts  of  the  past.  Destruction  and  revision  are 
the  two  most  potent  weapons  of  progredb.  By  destroying  what  is  usdees  and  bad, 
and  by  revising  what  is  capable  of  improvement,  we  dear  the  way  for  the  newer 
thought  of  our  own  age,  which  is  capable  of  adding  to  and  enriching  the  heritage  of 
the  past.   Only  thus  does  material  and  moral  imigress  become  possible. 

As  may  easily  be  inferred,  I  have,  personally,  very  little  veneration  f6r  rellos  of 
the  past  I  can  see  no  use  in  them  except  the  gratification  of  a  morbid  sentimental- 
ity. I  would  not  give  a  nickd  for  the  most  authentic  relic  of  the  most  famous  saint 
that  ever  lived.  And  the  false  teeth  of  Washington,  which,  I  believe,  some  one 
treasures  as  a  predous  relic,  would  exdte  in  me  nothing  more  than  a  filing  of  dis- 
gust. Still,  the  lover  and  collector  of  such  relics  is  comparatively  harmless;  his 
folly  affects  nobody  but  himself  and  his  friends;  and  so  we  may  leave  him  to  his  fad, 
only  regretting  that  so  much  intelligence  is  wasted  in  amassing  and  gloating  over  a 
lot  of  trumpery  stuff  of  no  intrinsic  value  whatever. 
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Bnt  society  at  large  Ib  iixjiired  by  the  i»reseryatl(m  of  old  InstitiitUmB  and  tradl- 
tions  merely  becauae  they  are  old.  The  man  who  tries  to  hold  his  generatioii  to  a 
belief  in  and  lore  for  an  outworn  idea,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  onoe  vital,  is  a  public 
«ieniy  and  shonld  be  so  regarded.  The  man  who  stands  up  in  this  age  of  marrel- 
loQs  progress  and  laments  the  glories  of  the  past  is  nnworthy  to  bear  a  hand  in  the 
work  of  the  modem  world.  He  is  either  a  dreamer,  a  sciolist,  or  a  crank.  I  beUeye 
in  borying  what  is  old  and  snrroonding  oorselv-es  with  what  is  new.  If  it  coold  be 
proved  that  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Pyramids  was  needed  f6r  the  development 
of  the  race,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  tearing  down  the  meaningless  old  heaps  of 
stones  within  twenty-four  hours.  And  in  place  of  the  picturesque  old  dwdling- 
houses  of  so  many  European  dties,  saturated  as  many  of  them  are  with  the  disease- 
germs  of  half  a  score  of  generations.  I  would  Uke  to  see  newly-built  houses,  with 
modem  improvements  and  modem  cohveniences.  Interesting  as  may  be  the  old 
house  of  your  grandfather,  from  an  archeBologlcal  point  of  view,  it  cannot  compare 
in  comfort  and  luxury  with  the  house  that  you  can  build  to-day.  The  lovers  of  the 
past  are  constantly  mourning  over  the  obliteration  of  old  landmarks,  especially  in 
our  great  dties.  They  actually  seem  to  think  that  the  growth  of  a  great  metropolis 
Uke  New  York  is  a  crime  because,  forsooth,  it  demands  the  demolition  of  some  old 
colonial  building  whose  usefulness  has  long  ago  departed.  They  do  not  understand 
that  constant  and  continuous  change  is  the  mark  of  true  progress,  and  that  to  stand 
still  is  to  go  backward.  Let  us,  if  we  will,  hoard  the  heirlooms  and  relics  of  the  past 
in  our  museums,  where  we  can  look  at  them  when  we  have  nothing  better  to  da 
They  will,  at  least,  teach  us  how  far  we  have  advanced  since  the  days  when  these 
things  were  considered  the  master-pieces  of  human  skiU.  But  do  not  let  us,  out  of  a 
morbid  reverence  for  the  past,  cumber  the  earth  with  useless  monuments  and  build- 
ings whose  only  value  is  their  age.  Do  not  let  us  perpetuate  laws  and  customs  and 
traditions  in  our  social  and  political  life,  whose  only  excuse  for  being  is  that,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  they  were  the  very  efBoreeoence  of  human 
wisdom. 

The  application  of  my  little  homily  is  this  :  Do  not  fed  any  secret  pangs  of  guilt 
because  you  share  in  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  American  people.  Rather  reJdce 
because  that  spirit  has  been  so  largely  manifested  in  the  deetruotion  of  old  Institu- 
tions, in  the  abrogation  of  old  laws,  in  the  suspension  of  old  customs,  in  the  breaking- 
down  of  old  lines  of  caste,  in  the  death  of  old  superstitions,  and  in  the  cuttlng-lcoee 
of  the  American  Republic  from  so  many  of  the  outworn  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  old 
world.  There  is  still  a  great  work  for  the  American  iconoclast  to  do  in  politics,  art, 
science,  commerce,  sociology,  and  religion.  I  hope  he  will  do  it  so  fearlessly,  so  ef- 
fectively, and  so  wisely,  that  in  the  great  American  Republic  of  the  future  not  a  ves- 
tige of  the  old  abuses  and  the  old  falsehoods  will  remain. 

PmOT  DOUOLAB. 

n. 

ILLU8TRI0U8  SEOONDS. 

WHBir  a  new  writer  appears  and  saooeeds  in  attracting  attention,  the  public, 
having  read,  praised,  critioised,  busies  itself  with  his  <or  her)  dassiflcation.  What 
is  this  f  BLave  we  a  new  (George  Eliot  f  an  American  Gtoorge  Sand  f  an  AngUdsed 
Qautier  f  a  reSmbodled  Milton  f  The  public,  when  thus  rummaging  among  the 
crowded  store-rooms  of  its  brain,  let  it  be  understood,  intends  to  be  friendly  and 
complimentary.  If  any  one  advanced  the  idea  that  it  was  heaping  insult  upon  the 
new  and  would-be  original  author,  and  giving  him  a  seat  in  the  sohod-room  where  he 
aspired  to  be  a  master,  it  would  flout  the  idea  with  scorn.  And  as  the  public  will  in- 
evitably go  on  comparing  and  classifying,  the  author  must  look  out  for  hlmsdf  and 
not  give  it  the  opportunity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  nine  out  of  ten  authors 
caabe  classified  very  readily  ;  it  is  the  tenth's  inability  to  be  filed  that  gives  him 
the  podtlon  of  master  instead  of  pupH,  and  a  chance  to  live. 

Every  woman  who  has  written  a  striking  novel  In  iCng^^  during  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  hafled  as  a  second  George  Eliot.  These  women  have  doubtleos  been 
flattered,  and  have  not  realised  that  in  resembling  George  EUot  they  must  ever  to- 
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main  Kninbar  2,  If  for  no  other  reason  thui  becaoee  Qeorge  EUot  had  won  her  Im- 
morUlltj  helore  they  were  heard  oL  Luoas  Mallet.  Vernon  Lee,  Mrib  Ward,  hare 
all  been  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  iUnstrlooeeeoonde,  with  the  banner  of  Gtoorge  Sliot 
waving  aboye  them.  Olive  Sohrelner  alone  refoses  to  be  olaiwifled,  and  judging  by 
this  signiflaant  faot»  as  well  as  by  the  inherent  qualities  of  her  work,  one  may  venture 
to  assert  that  of  the  four  she  alone  will  live. 

Over  here  we  have  our— so-called— American  Eliots,  Zolas,  Balmos,  Gantiers. 
Bhakespeares,  Thaokerays,  and  even  Swtnbnmes,  Onida^  Rhoda  Bronghtons,  and 
Blaokmorea  They  all  bear  that  snperiiotal  and  fascinating  resemblance  to  the  orig- 
inals which  a  wax  apple  bears  to  a  real  apple,  and  at  least  have  the  satlsfiaction  of 
being  the  fads  of  a  day.  For  this  quality  of  reprodnction  has  a  certain  temporary 
value.  The  great  reading  world  is  not  creative;  consequently  not  particular  about 
absolute  originality.  It  knows  what  it  likes  from  habit  and  is  slow  to  make  up  its 
mind  to  like  anything  radically  new.  Naturally,  therefore,  when  a  new  writer,  who 
has  modelled  himself  upon  a  great  niaster  or  a  familiar  favorite,  bursts  into  beii^jft 
the  public  reoognises  the  flavor  at  once  and  is  eager  to  ei^ioy  and  appreciate.  That 
the  old  dish  is  made  by  a  new  cook  \b  a  recommendation  in  its  favor,  for  the  worid 
does  not  object  to  that  light  rate  of  originality  which  exists  in  the  average  author's 
personality.  It  is  perfectly  willing  to  prophesy  a  great  future  for  the  novlee ;  but  al- 
ways reasoning  from  the  same  premise— the  meteor  reeembles  an  acknowledged  and 
fixed  star.  And  what  is  the  result  f  The  meteors  shoot  f6rth  and  drop,  shoot  forth 
and  drop,  and  we  all  go  back  to  the  fixed  stars. 

Ten  thousand  dramas  have  been  written  on  Shakespearean  lines  since  Shakespeare 
laid  down  his  pen.  Many  won  praise  and  shekels  for  the  authors.  Where  are  they 
now!  What  are  the  authors' names!  Does  any  one  remember!  What  does  the 
world  want  of  imitations  of  Shakespeare  when  it  can  get  Shakespeare  himself  ! 
Some  day  a  greater  man  than  Shakespeare  will  be  bom— but  he  will  in  no  wise  re- 
semble Shakespeare. 

All  great  writers  have  imitated  here  and  there,  but  always  consciously  and  for 
their  own  amusement  solely.  Many  of  these  reproductions  have  been  very  brilliant, 
but  upon  no  one  of  them  has  the  fame  of  an  author  ever  reeted.  When  Coleridge 
wrote  his  remarkable  paraphrase  of  the  Bible,  "  The  Wanderings  of  Gain,**  it  was  un- 
doubtedly an  event  in  the  literary  world«  and  brought  him  much  praise;  but 
if  Coleridge  had  never  written  "  Ghristabel,''  or  "  The  Ancient  Mariner."  or  "  Kubla 
Khan,"  what  niche  in  literature's  temple  would  Coleridge  occupy  to-day  !  Byron,  in 
his  "  Heaven  and  Earth,"  wrote  a  description  of  the  flood  which  for  dramatic  power, 
vivid  portrayal,  and  stupendous  strength,  fkr  exceeds  the  Bible's  picture;  but  because 
the  flood  had  been  the  Bible's  peoular  property  for  hundreds  of  years  before  Byron 
was  bom,  so  it  will  continue  to  hold  its  rights  to  the  end  of  time.  To  come  down  in 
the  scale,  "  St.  Elmo"  and  **  Rutledge"  owed  their  great  vogue  to  the  popularity  of 
•'Jane  Eyre"  and  the  inspiration  their  authors  drew  from  that  famous  noveL  The 
Duchess  and  Helen  Mathers  pressed  their  lips  to  the  fever-stricken  mouth  of 
Rhoda  Broughton  and  took  the  disease  in  a  milder  form.  Rita  and  Am6Ue  Rives 
have  snatched  the  falling  mantle  of  Oulda,  divided  it  in  half,  and  wound  it  so 
closely  about  themselves  that  it  has  beoome  an  extra  cuticle  and  could  only  be  re- 
moved by  a  surgical  operation. 

Great  original  genius  is  only  recognized  and  admitted  after  a  desperate  fight, 
because  there  is  no  greater  coward  than  the  intellectual  publia  The  well-fumished  and 
critical  brain  has  every  shelf  of  its  cells  fitted  up  with  the  lore  upon  which  centuries 
or  generations  of  public  approval  have  set  their  seaL  It  knows  that  to  admire  that 
choice  library  is  both  safe  and  proper;  it  gives  one  dignity  and  it  gives  one  pleas- 
ure. Anything,  therefore,  which  is  radically  dlfliarent  from  the  inhabitants  of  those 
precious  shelves  must  perforce  be  worthless.  People  do  not  stop  to  compare  or  even  to 
remember  the  difltoenoe  between  the  succeeding  literatures  of  past  generations. 
Think  of  the  monotony  of  the  world's  letters  if  no  original  minds  had  ever  come  to 
teeak  looee  from  traditions,  inaugurate  new  schools,  and  plant  new  ideas  t  Suppoee 
the  glorious  galaxy  now  illuminating  our  Past  had  succumbed  to  the  inevitable  fire 
oC  public  protestation,- what  sort  of  a  literature  would  we  have  to-day ! 
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UnquettioiiAbly  the  literature  of  one  generation,  eren  of  one  decade,  is  the  nat- 
ural reeolt  of  the  literature  immediatelj  preceding  it:  eydation  is  inexorable.  But 
upon  this  force  of  heredity  operate  the  great  and  complex  forces  of  the  times,  and 
the  man  who  is  throst  head  and  shoulders  above  the  mass,  as  the  target  of  his  gen- 
eration and  a  landmark  for  posterity,  is  he  in  whom  both  forces  hare  met  and  been 
ignited  bj  the  diTine  spark  that  shot  in  his  unborn  brain,  whence  no  man  can  tell. 

•  OEBTBUDB  FlUNKLXir  Athebton. 

nL 

THB  POUnOS  KEAIUE8T  HOMX. 

Is  TBXRB  not  something  beyond  mere  accident,  or  coincidence,  in  the  widespread 
Interest  suddenly  manifested  in  America  in  the  question  of  the  goremment  of  cities  f 
There  seems  to  be  the  action  of  a  sociological  law  in  this  ;  for  it  may  t^  observed 
that  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  political  or  sodal  adyance  the  morement  begins  to 
assert  itself,  not  at  one  point  alone,  but  with  a  sort  of  spontaneity  in  yarious  por- 
tions of  the  National  mass.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  practical  goTcmment 
of  cities  some  of  the  leading  European  countries  are  now  far  in  advance  of  us.  This 
acknowledgment  strikes  something  of  a  blow  at  our  National  pride— or  vanity;  for 
we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  regard  ourselves  as  the  political  models  for  the 
world  that  it  seems  humiliating  to  have  to  concede  the  superiority  of  others  in  any 
respect.  Therefore,  while  allowing  the  fact,  many  of  us  have  been  disposed  to  as- 
cribe it  to  the  fundamental  difference  between  European  and  American  theories  of 
government,  and  to  say  that,  while  great  European  cities  were  undoubtedly  better 
governed  than  ours,  the  free  spirit  of  the  American  people  would  never  tolerate  the 
appUoation  of  such  methods  here.  But  if  this  were  true,  would  it  not  be  a  very  un- 
fortunate confession  of  American  incapacity  f  Would  it  not  give  the  lie  to  our  pro- 
fessed ability  to  surpass  the  rest  of  the  world  under  an  equality  of  opportunities  f 
Fortunately  for  us,  this  excuse  is  not  valid.  It  is  not  owing  to  monarchical  institu- 
tions that  European  cities  are  better  governed  than  ours.  Those  cities  are  old  de- 
mocracies and  the  parents  of  our  modem  republicanism ;  self-government  maintained 
itself  in  them  while  despotism  ruled  the  land,  and  it  is  because  of  their  methods  of 
responsible  self-government  that  their  afllUrs  are  now  so  well  administered. 

It  is  a  healthful  sign  that  this  sense  of  our  defects  has  aroused  an  active  interest 
in  the  question  of  municipal  government.  If  the  body  politic  be  diseased,  its  ills  will 
show  themselves  most  keenly  in  the  parts  most  immediately  concerning  the  public; 
and  if  the  very  foundation  bo  deftotive»  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a  sound  National 
structure.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  we  are  becoming  aroused  from  our  self-com- 
placency and  made  to  see  plainly  that,  of  all  the  countries  calling  themselves  en- 
lightened, our  own  free  land  has  the  distinction  of  possessing  the  worst-governed 
dties. 

Two  important  courses  of  lectures  on  municipal  government,  given  in  Boston  and 
Providence,  have  commanded  exceptional  attention  far  beyond  the  public  to  whom 
they  were  directly  addressed,  and  the  su1:Ject  has  otherwise  been  widely  discussed 
and  studied  throughout  the  country.  In  the  comparisons  between  European  and 
American  methods,  made  by  several  of  the  lecturers,  data  ha ve  been  made  prominent 
that  plainly  show  the  reasons  for  the  excellencies  on  the  one  hand  and  the  defects  on  the 
other.  Thediflbrences  lie  both  in  system  and  in  functions.  In  the  chief  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany— the  countries  furnishing  the  best  examples  of  model  munici- 
pal government— the  business-like  organintion  is  notable.  While  our  system  of  fre- 
quent Sections  and  short  terms  of  both  oftlcials  and  popular  representatives  puts  a 
premium  on  inexperience  and  incapacity,  the  purpose  of  theirs  is  to  secure  men  of 
experience  and  capacity  at  the  head  of  affldrs.  Their  city  councils  are  permanent 
bodies,  only  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  retiring  periodically,  so  that  even 
should  none  of  them  be  reelected,  there  always  remain  a  minority  of  men  famfllar 
with  the  puUio  business.  The  other  features  of  their  governments  are  likewise  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  the  best  eiBciency,  and  we  see  the  fruits  in  the  economy  and 
thoroughnsM  with  which  aflkirs  are  administered,  as  against  the  extravagance  and 
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nesloet  that  are  the  role  in  ii0arl7  all  our  UurgootUas.  Thejr  are  Ukewiie  In  adranoe 
of  nt  in  the  muntoipal  exercise  of  fonctloni  that  are  usually  here  handed  over  topri- 
yate  oorporatlons  with  snbstantiallf  free  license  to  ride  rough-shod  orer  the  irablie. 
Therefore,  while  we  hare  to  pay  the  highest  rates  im  serrioes  of  necessity  and  con- 
yenience,  rendered  as  poorly  as  the  pnbUo  will  hear,  they  get  the  cheapest  and  best 
posslhle  senrlces  of  the  same  kind. 

When  we  Americans  fully  realise  the  wastefolness  and  oomtptlon  attendant  npon 
municipal  methods,  we  may  be  expected  to  make  praotioal  application  of  the  lessons 
imparted  by  foreign  examples,  regardlesB  of  prejudice.  We  have  taught  the  old 
world  much  of  the  highest  yalue,  and  in  return  we  can  afford  to  receiye  good  in- 
struction from  that  quarter.  One  of  the  most  profitable  things  that  we  can  learn  is 
to  administer  municipal  gOTemment  so  effldently  as  to  make  it  the  instrument  for 
all  the  serrioes  that  can  be  better  perforined  ooDectiTely  than  by  indlTldual  eiBorL 

Stlybbixb  Baztkb. 
IV. 

▲MKRIOA  FOR  THS  AMKRIOANB. 

'*  Bboauss  of  its  slae  and  the  heterogeneity  of  its  components,  the  American  Na- 
tion, "says  Herbert  Spencer,  *' will  be  a  long  time  in  eyolTlng  its  ultimate  form,  but 
its  ultimate  form  will  be  high.  From  biological  truths  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
eventual  mixture  of  the  allied  yarietieB  of  the  Aryan  race  forming  the  population 
will  iiroduce  a  finer  type  of  man  than  has  hitherto  existed.** . 

It  is  with  this  question  of  the  heterogeneity  of  its  components  that  the  American 
Nation  has  now  to  deaL  Will  not  this  finer  type  of  man,  which  is  evxdyingfrom  the 
**  allied  yarieties  of  the  Aryan  race**~wlll  not  this  type,  I  ask,  be  sUghtly  impaired 
by  the  yearly  absorption  of  mswees  of  criminal,  slothful,  imbecile  humanity  from 
other  lands  f  Will  not  the  yearly  dissemination  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pau- 
pers, criminals,  and  idiots  among  us  retard,  in  some  measure,  the  eyolution  of  this 
"finer  type,"  to  which  the  biologist  bids  us  aspire!  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  Will, 
whether  we  yiew  the  queetion  morally  or  politically. 

When  Augustus  of  Poland  remonstrated  with  France  toit  aflbrding  refuge  to  the 
fugltiye  Stanislas,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Regent,  replied  to  the  embassador  in 
what  Voltaire  calls  these  remarkable  words :  *'  Monaieur^  mandcM  ttm  rot  voire  maUre 
que  la  France  a  Um^oure  Hi  VasUe  dee  roia  nuUheureux,*'  America  has  glyen 
asylum  to  all;  has  hospitably  welcomed  to  her  shores  the  high-bom  and  the  low.  But 
when  foreign  powers  persist  in  flagrantly  and  shamelessly  abustug  this  open  hospi- 
tality, then  is  the  time  for  this  hospitality  to  cease.  Then  is  the  time  to  yiew  deariy 
the  question  whether  we  are  to  continue  to  receiye  yearly,  with  outstretched  arms, 
the  refuse  and  filth  of  European  goyemments.  From  the  yery  nature  of  the  drcum- 
stanoes  America  is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  hospitable  nation,  but,  as  Mr.  Depew  remarked, 
'*  We  refuse  to  act  as  the  dumping-ground  of  Byrope.** 

When  Young  America  was  embarking  on  its  yoyage  through  Uf^  it  welcomed 
all  new-comers  to  its  shores,  in  the  yery  joyousnees  of  youth,  demanding  no  pedi- 
grees, asking  no  questions.  But  now  that  the  youth  has  deyeloped  into  a  full-fiedged 
man,  Liberty's  Goddess,  under  whoee  fostering  care  this  youth  was  transformed  into 
the  man,  pauses  and  yiews  with  wrathful  eyes  her  gracious  rights  of  hospitality  tram- 
pled in  the  dust  and  the  annual  arriyal  of  criminals,  idiots,  paupers,  and  diseased 
upon  her  shores.  We  haye,  indeed,  hitherto,  cordiaUy  receiyed  all  "  yarietiee  of  the 
Atjbji  race,**  but  there  are  certain  yarieties  at  which  we  choose  to  draw  the  line— a 
yery  decided  and  emphatic  line.  We  are  now  a  nation  complete  in  ourselyes,  and  we 
ask  no  foreign  assistance  In  the  shape  of  exotic  criminals,  imbecOes,  and  ex-lnmatea 
of  the  poor-house.  We  refuse  to  allow  that  rank  weed,  anarchism,  uprooted  from  its 
natiye  land,  Germany,  and  spumed  by  England,  to  embed  itself  in  American  soU. 
We  may,  in  accordance  with  the  biological  truths  prCyiously  stated,  be  eyolylng  **  a 
finer  type  of  man  than  has  hithertb  existed**;  in  some  rare,  sunny  moments  we  hope 
that  such  may  be  the  case;  but  we  haye  already  eyolyed  a  nation— a  nation  fkithered 
by  a  Reyolution,  purged  by  the  fire  of  CiyU  War— a  nation  the  purity  and  welMieing 
of  which  we  refuse  to  endanger  by  pollution  from  the  offlMourings  of  Europe. 
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As  a  nstion,  we  hare  been  kind  and  generons.  Onr  kindness  has  oeen  abused; 
our  laws  of  hospitality  violated.  This  abase  of  onr  hospitality  oalls  for  inunediate 
redresik  This  qnesUon  of  the  reetriotion  of  immigration  admits  of  no  delay.  Already 
the  Inmp  of  corrupt  leaven  is  at  work,  as  we  learn  from  the  daily  reoords.  It  is 
always  unwelcome— the  awakening  to  the  fact  that  one  has  been  imposed  upon;  that 
the  world  stands  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  another's  adolescence.  But  the 
awakening,  however  unwelcome,  has  come;  the  experience,  though  dear,  has  been 
purchased;  and  now  it  remains  for  us  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  our  adolescent 
period  has  passed,  that  we  are  now  a  nation  mature  enough  to  be  conscious  of 
imposition  and  with  vitality  enough  to  cause  a  speedy  cessation  thereof. 

Mathew  Arnold  has  said :  "Politically  and  socially,  the  United  States  are  a 
community  living  in  a  natural  condition  and  conscious  of  doing  so.  And  being  in 
this  healthy  case,  and  having  this  healthy  consciousness,  the  community  there  uses 
its  understanding  with  the  soundness  of  health ;  it,  in  general,  sees  its  political 
concerns, straight,  and  sees  them  dear.**  Let  us  gracefully  accept  this  meed  of 
praise,  and  by  our  subsequent  conduct  prove  that,  in  this  case,  at  least,  it  was  well 
merited.  Does  America,  the  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,  desire  the 
acquisition  from  other  lands  of  bondsmen  weighed  down  by  the  shackles  of  sin,  of 
dastardly,  bomb-throwing  Anarchists  f  America's  gracious  and  far-reaching  hos- 
pitality has  been  abused  most  mercilessly,  and  America's  Ooddeft,  justly  incensed 
and  indignant,  withdraws  the  once  freely-extended  hand  of  welcome,  and  with 
frowning  brow  writes  over  her  portals  :  **Not  at  home  to  idiots,  beggars,  felons, 
murderers,  and  so  forth,  of  foreign  extraction  1" 

M.  A.  WssToorr. 

V. 

AN  IGNOMINIOUS  DBSTINT. 

"  To  WHAT  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio !"  exclaims  Hamlet ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  suggest  that  Alexander's  noble  dust  might  be  found,  if  traced,  stopping  a 
bunghole,  and  that 

"Imperial  Gssar,  dead  and  tum'd  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away." 

But  these  base  uses  of  great  men's  dust,  imaginary  though  they  are.  hardly  surpass 
the  ignominy  to  which  one  of  themonarchs  of  Egypt  was  actually  subjected  a  few 
years  aga  Think  of  the  "  father  of  the  mighty  line  of  Pharaohs  "  figuring  as  dried 
fish  in  the  customs  entries  in  his  own  land!  Such,  however,  was  the  description 
under  which  the  founder  of  the  Pharaonio  dynasty  was  sufllsred  to  pass  through  the 
land  over  which  he  once  swayed  the  kingly  sceptre.  M.  Maspero,  leaving  the  Book- 
lah  Museum  in  view  of  the  contingencies  that  might  arise  during  the  British  cam- 
paign in  Egypt,  determined  to  take  with  him  the  mummy  of  Merenra,  the  most 
andent  of  the  Pharaoh&  At  the  railway  station  the  booking-clerk  refused  to  pass 
the  preserved  monarch,  unless  his  value  was  declared  and  a  corresponding  payment 
made.  This  was  not  easy  to  do,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that  first-class  fare  should 
be  paid  for  his  defunct  majesty.  But  then  there  were  the  octroi^  or  dty  duties,  to  be 
paid  at  Alexandria;  so,  looking  over  the  lists,  M.  Maspero  found  that  salt-fish  paid 
but  a  mere  trifie  upon  entry;  and  accordingly,  we  are  told,  the  first  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt  entered  the  last  dty  of  his  empire  as  dried  fish,  paying  the  corresponding  taxi 
What  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  well-known  saying  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne:  **  Mum- 
my is  become  merchandise,  Misraim  heals  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sdd  for  bal- 
sams 1"  Merenra's  descendants  are  no  longer  in  their  narrow  sepulchres,  or  they 
would  turn  in  them  on  learning  that  their  great  progenitor  had  been  disgracefully 
smuggled  through  his  own  dominions  as  a  package  of  dried  and  salted  fish. 

Ignominious  as  was  the  fate  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  it  was  hardly  more  so 
than  that  of  the  Egyptians  whose  mummies,  as  Gibbon  tells  us,  were  depos- 
ited by  their  sons,  as  securities  for  loans,  with  money-lenders.  Merenra's  destiny 
has  been  paralleled  in  modem  times  by  that  of  Richelieu.— the  virtual  monarch  of 
France,— whose  body,  in  1798,  was  torn  from  the  grave  in  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne 
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and  rudely  trampled  under  foot,  after  the  head  had  been  ont  off  and  exhihited  to  the 
bj-etandera.  Patsing  into  the  poeMnlon  of  a  grooer,  the  head  waa  told  to  M.  Armes 
pirt,  and  tramferred  rooceMlvely  to  eeTeral  penooi,  till  at  last  attempta  were 
made,  but  made  in  Tain,  in  1846  and  US6,  by  the  Hiatorliial  Cknnmittee  of  Arts  and 
Monnmente.  to  repair  the  profanation.  '*Weaoooaenoone,*'BajsFeQiUetdeOonohes» 
who  reUtee  theae  incidents  in  his  "Vari6t6s  d'Histolre  et  d'Art";  "sUll  the 
f^MJt  is  undeniable  that  this  terrible  head,  the  personifloation  of  the  absolnte  mon- 
arohy  killing  the  aristooratio  monarchy,  is  wandering  upon  the  earth  like  a  spectre 
that  has  straggled  ont  of  the  domain  of  the  dead."  In  the  same  year  the  fine  marble 
statue  of  the  great  Oardinal  at  the  OhUeau  de  Melraye  was  decapitated  and  the 
head  used  by  an  ultra-republican  of  the  district  as  a  balance-weight  f6r  a  roaatlni^ 
Jackl 

William  MATHXwa. 

VL 

▲  PLXA  FOR  THS  lOALBCT  8T0BT. 

In  a  lUBGKrr  number  of  Thb  North  Amsrioan  Rbvibw,  Mr.  Norton  V.  Johnson 
strongly  condemns  the  dialects  and  dialect  stories  of  this  country.  His  remarks 
are  rery  much  prejudiced;  he  can  see  nothing  at  all  to  commend  in  dialects;  and  al- 
together he  gives  his  side  of  the  case  with  great  frankness. 

Do  we  want  dialect  stories  in  this  country  f  Tes;  most  emphatically,  yes.  A 
dialect  itself  may  be  a  sign  of  ignorance,  and  may  also  show  a  lack  of  education,  but 
there  is  no  denying  that  there  is  a  certain  pictureequeness,  a  certain  fascination, 
about  it  that  makes  it  very  taking.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the  representatiTes  of 
the  dlflbrent  nations  and  classes  in  this  country  speak  one  universal  language  with 
the  same  accent  and  enunciation,  and  as  long  as  the  difllBrent  dialects  are  spoken, 
just  so  long  will  dialect  stories  be  written.  Mr.  Johnson  states  that  dialect  stories 
have  irritated  thousands  of  readers  and  hundreds  of  compositors.  It  is  true  that  a 
class  of  readers  find  it  a  little  difficult  at  first  to  get  accustomed  to  the  dialect,  but  a 
majority  of  the  intelligent  readers  in  this  dountry  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  under* 
standing  it  Those  who  find. dialect  storiee  irritating  have  no  right  to  attempt 
to  read  them.  As  for  compositors,  no^oubt  dialects  are  difficult  to  put  into  type ; 
but  a  compositor's  business  is  to  follow  the  copy  set  before  him  and  make  no  com- 
plaints. One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  dialect  story  is  Thomas  Nelson  Page's 
"Meh  Lady."  What  can  be  more  simple,  more  touching,  than  the  way  the  old 
negro  tells  of  the  death  of  *'  Ifarse  Phil "  f  What  can  be  more  delicate,  more  eloquent 
than  the  charming  manner  in  which  he  describes  the  love  scenes  f  Would  Mr.  John- 
son like  to  see  '*  Meh  Lady"  put  into  cold,  matter-of-fact,  grammatical  English  f 
What  would  be  the  effect  if  it  were  done  f  The  story  would  be  utterly  mined. 
*'  Meh  Lady"  is  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  Its  dass,  and  is  also  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fnl  short  stories  that  has  ever  been  published.  B^ore  condemning  the  dialects  of 
this  country,  one  should  read  not  only  the  stories  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  but  also 
those  of  George  W.  Cable.  The  dialect  of  the  Creoles  is  most  musical,  pleasing  to 
the  ear.  poetical,  and  altogether  charming. 

In  the  literature  of  this  country,  we  always  want  the  Yankee  to  speak  like  the 
Yankee,  the  Creole  to  speak  like  the  Creole,  and  the  negro  to  speak  like  the  negro. 

William  BarLb  Baldwin. 
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The  Liver, 

WHEN  it  fails  to  perform  its  firno- 
tions  regularly,  soon  deranges  the 
\frhole  system.  For  all  complaints  of 
this  nature,  there  is  no  more  safe  or 
speedy  cure  than  Ayer's  Pills.  Free 
from  mercury,  they  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  that  drug,  without  any  of  its  injuri- 
ous effects. 

"After  many  years*  experience  with 
medicines  intended  to  remedy  the  large 
number  of  ailments  caused  by  derange- 
ments of  the  liver,  peculiar  to  malarial 
localities,  simple  justice  prompts  me  to 
express  to  you  my  high  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  Ayer*8  Pills  for  this  class 
of  disorders."  —  8.  L.  Loughbridge, 
Bryan,  Texas. 

"Aver's  Pills  cured  me  of  stomach 
and  liver  troubles,  from  which  I  had 
suffered  for  years.'*  — Morris  Gates, 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 

"I  had  tried  almost  everything  for 
chronic  liver  complaint,  but  received  no 
relief  until  I  used 

Ayer's 

Pills.    I  find  them  invaluable."— W.  E. 
Watson,  77  East  lUinois  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  U  Co.,  Lowell,  Ma«. 


The  Stomach 

And  Brain  are  in  sympathy.  Headaches 
arise  from  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  more  frequently  than  from  other 
causes.  Thus  it  is  that  in  case  of  sick 
or  bilious  headache,  Ayer's  Pills  afford 
the  most  prompt  and  gratifying  relief. 

"  Headache,  to  which  I  am  subject,  is 
invariably  cured  by  a  dose  or  two  of 
AVer's  Cathartic  Pills."— George  Bodee, 
Homer,  N.  Y. 

"Ayer's  Pills  are  the  best  I  ever  saw 
for  sick  headache.  They  always  give 
prompt  relief."  — WiUiam  B.  Quivey, 
Jackson,  Mich. 

"  I  have  used  Ayer's  Pills  for  sixteen 
years,  and  think  they  are  the  best 
pills  in  the  world.  We  keep  a  box  of 
them  in  the  house  all  the  time.  They 
have  cured  me  of  sick  headache  and 
neuralgia."  — C.  F.  Hopkins,  Nevada 
City,  Mo. 

"  I  have  found  that  for  sick  headache, 
caused  by  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
stomach,  Ayer's 


Pills 


are  the  most  reliable  remedy."— 8.  O. 
Bradburn,  Worthington,  Mass. 

Bold  by  all  DruggliU  and  Dealers  In  MedleliMf 
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day  in  the  year,  and  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 
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feet'  book  for  Slnclns  Clmseesy  perhaps  the 
beet  of  a  long  series  of  books  by  the  same  author. 
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Hodffes,  is  a  sensible,  practical  method,  l^  a  very 
sennble,  practical  teacher,  and  is  fully  furnished 
with  good  material  for  successful  work. 


JelioTali's  Praiss  ^skotS!^t^s^iki.^h 

Music  Book,  with  a  large  number  of  Anthems 
and  tunes  for  choirs,  also  Glees,  Part- Songs,  and 
a  multitude  of  melodious  exercises  for  classes. 

Teijle  Chiles  SSiJSt'tSfcX'-JJsfTS- 

Ushed,  is  a  very  superior  collection  of  new  Goe- 
DfHy  


pel  Songs,  of  Hymns  and  Tunes. 

Praise  in  Sons 


(40  cts^  94.20  doz.),  by  L.  O.  and 
B.  U.  Emerson,  is  a  new  Sun- 


day-School and  Praise  Book,  full  of  uncommonly 
Kood  music  and  hymns.  A  very  *'  perfect  **  book 
for  vestry  singing. 

Any  hook  mailed  for  retail  price, 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO.,  Boston. 

C  H.  DrrsoN  A:  Ca,  807  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TBI  LATEST  AMEBIGAX  IDITIOI, 

And  the  only  one  with  m  oompleto  Index. 

lEIOIBS  OF  IAPOLIoN  BONAPARTE. 

By  Louis  Artoinx  Fauyxlbt  dx  BouBRnsNin, 

his  priyate  secretary.    Edited  by  CoL  R.  W. 

Phippt.     New  and  revised  edition,  with  84 

fttll-page  portraits  engrayed  on  wood,  and 

other  lUnstrations. 

Foar  Vols*)  12ino,  elotb,  plmlOf    •    95.00 

FoDF      •<  <«  «       cllt  top,     6.00 

Four      («  «      baircmir.       •        12.00 

IN  A  BOX. 

This  edition  is  la  ezsot  reprodaotlon  of  the  ezpenalTe 
latest  Enirllsh  edition,  oontainin^  all  the  notes,  portnite, 
niedilHons,  maps,  etc.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fkct 
that  all  the  portraits  tn  this  edition  have  been  engraved 
on  wood  at  great  expense  and  will  be  foond,  on  com  peri- 
son  with  those  reprodaced  by  **  prooeaa.**  to  be  far  supe- 
rior. A  full  and  acoarate  Index,  which  is  indispensablo 
to  a  work  of  this  kind,  is  also  a  special  feature  of  this 
edition,  and  will  be  of  great  convenience  to  all  readers. 

**  Ifyon  wantsome^ing  to  r«ul  both  interesting  and 
amusing,  get  the  Memoirea  de  Bourrienne,  These 
are  the  only  authentic  memoirs  of  Napoleon  which  have  aa 
yet  appeared.— PWnoe  Mettemieh, 

Thonuus   T.  Crowell   &   Ck)., 

18  Aator  Place.  New  York. 


HEAVEN  AND  H ELL, by  Emanukl 

SwxDSNBORG,  420  pagee,  i>aper  oover.   Mailed  pre- 
paid for  14  Cents. 

THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN  RE- 
LIGION, by  Emanttel  Swedenboro, 
1,000  ootavo  pages,  doth.  Mailed  prepaid  for 
•1.80.  Address  American  Swedenborg  Printing 
and  Publishing  Society,  20  Ckx>per  Union,  New 
York  CityT 
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ELLMUTH  COLLEGE  I Lo^i>ON,  Canada. 

FOB  YOUMO  LAOica.  f  Catalogoes.  Rot.  K  N. 

EzrausH,  PrindpaL 


TflEFEEKSKILLHILITABYACADElY, 

PEEK8KILL-ON-HUD80N,  N.  T.  ' 

A  few  Tsoancies  remain  fbr  September}  1889. 
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LATIN,  PABT  I.. 
Just    Pablished. 
Price,  60c. 

Invaluable  to  all  who  desire 
to  read  Latin,  and  especially 
valoable  for  young  men  pre- 
paring for  college. 

MEISTEBSCHAF^ 


Yon  can,  at  jonr  own  home,  by 

Dr.    RICHARD    S.    ROSENTHAL'S    MEISTERSCHAFT    SYSTEM, 

learn  to  speak  fluently  either  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  or  German. 
Specimen  €opy,  Spantsliy  Frencby  German  or  Itmllanf  S6  ete. 

All  subscribers  -$5.00  for  each  language— become  actual  pupils  of  I>r.  Rosenthal,  who 

corrects  all  exercises,  and  corresponds  with  them  in  regard  to  any  dUBcolttea  which 

may  occur. 

PUBIilSHINO    CO.,  Herald    BaUdlng,   Boston, 
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IMPERIAL  ORANUM  is  a  prepared  medicinal  food  that  has  acquired  Yerj  high  reputatioa  with 
the  medical  profeeaioii  of  Bnrope  and  America  for  its  anriyalled  delicacy  and  superior  natritiTe  and 
medicinal  excellence.  The  writer  lias  had  oooasija  to  teat  its  m3rit9  in  hie  own  honaehold,  and  can 
cheerfully  recommend  it  for  its  many  excellent  qualities.  It  will  h3  found  particularly  acceptable  as 
a  fbod  for  the  growth  of  infante  and  children,  and  adults  who  are  suffering  from  any  form  of  intestinal 
diaeaee  will  find  its  use  beneficial  and  strengthening.— J9ar(A>r(i,  Conn,,  Courant. 

IMPERIAL  ORANUM  is  a  preparation  of  wheat  which  will  be  found  to  possess  the  many  excel- 
lent qualities  claimed  for  IL  For  infants'  food,  as  a  non-stimulant  nutritive,  and  as  a  remedial  In  dis- 
eases that  irritate  the  stomach,  it  is  highly  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  chemists  and  phy- 
sicians. Some  of  the  best  doctors  of  Mobile  prescribe  it  in  their  practice  as  an  aliment  in  fevers,  pul- 
monary complaints,  dyspepsia,  dysentery,  diarrhoaa,  and  cholera  infantum,  and  many  families  here 
bear  testimony  to  its  excellence,  safety,  and  reliability  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  preecribed.— 
Mobile,  Ala.,  JUgiHer. 
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From  a  constant  use  of  "  IMPERI  Alt  ORANUM  "  in  our  family,  extending  over  several  years,  we 
are  enabled  to  certify  to  its  exoellenoeu  It  contains  no  stimulating  properties,  but  acts  through  the 
digestive  organs  by  its  nourishing  qualities.  Its  agreeable  taste  and  flavor  render  it  acceptable  to  the 
youngest  infant— JVeto  York  Ckrittian  Weekly. 

IMPERIAL  ORANUM  is  the  most  remarkable  medicinal  food  ever  brought  before  the  pnblia  It 
is  a  solid  extract  frokn  the  best  growths  of  wheat,  and  is  of  a  highly  nutritious  character.  For  invalid  s 
of  all  classes,  and  infants  especially,  it  has  no  equal  in  the  market  It  has  long  been  before  the  public, 
and  is  endorsed  by  the  most  skillful  physicians  and  reoommended  earnestly  by  all  who  have  tested  it.— 
Christian  Inquirer,  August,  1888. 

The  Business  Manager  of  **  Happy  Hours  at  Home  **  has  for  several  years  used  in  his  family  that 
king  of  all  dieteUc  preparations  for  infants  and  invalids,  **  IMPERIAL  ORANUM."  Its  name,  **  IM- 
PE!RI  VL,"  is  no  misnomer,  for  certainly  it  is  simply  supre-ne  a^  a  medicinal  food  for  all  ailments  of 

the  stomach  or  bowels  for  children  and  convalescents.— Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
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iMaes  SURETY  BONDS  guarAntedng  the  fldeUtr  of 
pereont  in  positions  of  trust,  suoh  as  Kuiployds  of  lUU- 
UNuls,  Banks,  etc.,  also  Administrators,  Guardians,  etc. 

Issues  ACCIDENT  POLICIES,  containing  all  modem 
features. 

Also  PLATE  GLASS  AND  BOILER  POLICIES  of 
approved  forms. 

OFFICERS. 
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DIRECTORS. 
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•     Pres.  Chemical  National  Bank. 
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Of  J    L.  A  D  S.  Biker. 
.    Ptm.  Atlantic  Trust  Co. 
Pres.  I'anaina  Railway  Co. 
Of  Moore,  Low  A  Wallace. 
Pres.  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 
President. 
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O.  G.  Williams, 
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The  Medical  Fraternity  of  Europe  recommend  these 
Winw  for  their  Remedial  Properties.  Mony  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  the  City  of  New  York  and  throughout  the 
United  States  also  certify  to  their  value  as  an  ordinary 
tonic  for  strenj^thening  the  system  of  the  convalescent 
For  their  recuperative  powers  they  are  admitted  to  he  a 
panacea  for  many  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Professor 
Liebig  thus  writes :  "  Wine  as  a  restorative,  as  a  means  of 
correction  and  compensation  where  misproportion  occurs 
in  nutrition  and  the  organism  is  derange<l  in  its  operation, 
and  as  a  means  of  protection  against  transient  organic  dis^ 
turbances,  is  surpaflsed  by  no  product  of  Nature  or  Art." 
And  again  he  observes  :  "  Wino  is  the  universal  medicine 
'^r  the  healthy  as  well  as  for  the  sick,  for  the  infknt  or 
lit,  and  is  M  a  milk  to  the  aged.** 
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WioDer  Iivestmeot  CompaDj 

OF  KAHSAS  OITT,  MO. 

Capital,  $S00,000.00.       Surplus,    $644,97S.OO. 


Thia  company  does  strictly  an  investment  busineaaand 
shares  with  investors  the  results  of  conservative  and 
profitable  investmento.  They  offer  a  fixed  income,  large 
profits,  and  absolute  security  Nearly  $2,0OU,0OU  net  profits 
paid  tu  investors  klnce  18S8,  from  Kansas  City  (Mo.»  real 
estate  inrestments.  At  the  present  time  opportunity  ta 
offered  to  invMt  in  de»irable  Kansas  City  real  eaute, 
socared  by  a  first-mortgage  bond  bearing  ten  pet  cent, 
guaranteed  interest  in  amounts  of  $600.00  and  its  multiple. 
One-Aa(/ the  net  profits  given  to  purchasers  of  the 
bonds.    Write  for  ftill  information. 


EIOHT  PEB  CENT. 

6UARANTEED    FIRST  M0RT6A6E8 

on  Kansas  City  real  estate  always  on  hand,  baaed  on  an 
actual  selling  price,  principal  and  semi-annual  interest 
absolutely  guaranteea,  payabTe  at  maturity,  and  85  per 
cent,  deposited  with  the  American  Loan  and  Trust  Ctmi- 
pany,  of  Boston,  as  additional  security.  No  safer  invest- 
ment possible.    Amounts  $800.00  upwards. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 

Gbicbbal  Agbnt, 

MasMohiiMtti  Hoipital  Life  Insniaiioe  Go.  Building, 

60  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS* 


Invaluable  to  those  intending  to  viftit  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  desirous  of  ajcquiring^  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  a  practical  Knowledge 
qf  colloquial  FYench, 

JUST   PUBLISHED. 

GASTINEAU'S 
CONVERSATION      METHOD 


SPEAKlNa,      READINO,     AND 

WRITINO   FRENCH. 
By  EoMOifD  Gabthtbav,  A.  M.,  Graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  Conversation  School* 
New  York. 

The  method  is.  so  fkr  as  possible,  that  which  a  person 
follows  in  a  foreign  land  when  surrounded  by  those  who 
speak  only  the  French.  Complete  sentences  and  perfect 
idiomatic  forms  are  supplied  from  the  first,  ooaplea  with 
their  translation  and  pronundation,  so  that  thev  be  im- 
mediately memorized  and  turned  to  conversational  account. 

F^rom  the  N.  T.  Jovbmal  of  Commbbox. 
•  •  ♦  The  examples  given  by  M.  Gkuitinean  cover  all 
subjects  within  the  probable  needs  of  Americans.  Equipped 
with  this  volnme,  and  thoroughly  fkmiliar  with  its  contents, 
anybody  will  be  able  to  get  along  in  a  French-speaking 
country.  •  •  ♦  Til©  correct  pronnncUi- 
tlon  of  ereiT  syllable  U  net  fortli  eo 
clearly  tliat  none  can  mtatake  it* 

Price,  $2.30. 
IvisoUy  Blakeman   &   Co., 

763  and  766  Bnftdway,  Hew  Toxk. 
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THE 


BEST 


jSEWINS 

rOR  ALL 

PURPOSES 


ONE  OF 

THE 

SINGERS. 


Principal  Olile«t    84    Union   euiuare.    New    York.    Brandies    In   everjr    city 


DERBY  DESKS 

roK 
Office  and  Home  Usei 

8EM0  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

DERBY  &  KILMER  DESK  CO. 

Office  and  Factory, 

80MERVILLE,  MASS. 

Salenooms,  K  Charlettovn  St 

B0ST05. 


OPIUM  HABIT  CURED. 

One  Thousand  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  o' 
Opium  or  Morphine  Hahit  that  I  cannot  Cure 
Painlcsely.    For  full  particulars,  address 

Dr.  S.  H.  COLIilNS,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


TBS  BBTAHT  SCHOOL  FOB 


STAMMERERS 

FOR  THE  THOROUGH  CORRKCTIOV  AND  CURK  OF  ALL  DKFBCT8 
OF  ^PhECH. 

Pupils  sent  to  this  school  b>  l>r8  "Wni.  A.  Hammnnd, 
Sepulij,  Limk  and  other  .KiMKilalists.  For  infonnation, 
testimonial.^  from  fmtneiit  iiifP  and  puiiils,  oddrons  F  A 
Bkyaxt,  y  West  14! b  strtfl.  New  York.  (AMOctatts  and 
Buocessor  to  I.    K.  Aldkiou  ) 


LADIES'.fh^SSr.hll'OiriDE 
SSM::^TOKOLOGYpfg''^R!:c. 

AGEBfTM  wanted  in  city  and  country. 
ALICE  B.  8TOOKHAM  A  CO.,ChlcagO«lll* 


A  irONDKBFUIi  SVCOESS.    Til£  OKI«KBRATB]» 

PEaPECT^*      HOT-WATE&      HEATERS,     *,  %:^m 

WHICH  ABB  HBATnra  WHERE   OTHER  BOILERS  FAIL.  JELJr  J!f ' 


(C 


Newtonville,  Mass.,  Febr20,  1S39. 

MrSSRS.  RiCIIARDSOIV  &  BoTlfTON  Co, 

Gentlemen:  R»*gardlnjf  the  No.  5  PERFECT  Hot-Water  Heat<»r  I  have  Id  my  house, 
would  aay  1  feel  that  It  would  not  be  doing:  Justice  to  it  unleps  1  state  that  I  have  never 
in  my  twenty  years*  experience,  in  building  over  200  dwelUnps.  found  anythlnjr  that 
would  compare  with  the  PERFECT  Hot- Water  Heater  in  any  lespect.  I  have  used  and 
had  experience  with  nearly  oil  the  various  heatinir  aiipnratu.H.  and  hnve  never  found  any 
so  effective  and  so  easy  to  manage  aa  the  PEUFECr  Hot- Water  Heater.  I  have  removed 
two  hot-water  beaters  of  other  manufacturers'  make  from  my  present  residence  within 
the  last  five  vear«,  on  account  of  never  having'  been  able  to  heat  my  house  with  them. 
Last  November  I  placed  in  mv  house,  and  attache*!  to  the  same  i^ipinir,  with  some  sliirht 
chanfipes,  a  No.  5  PERFECT  Hot- Water  Heater.  My  house  is  expoi»e<l  on  all  sides  to  the 
weather,  and  three  sides  of  each  room  are  also  exposed  to  the  wather.  the  house  being 
constructed  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  T  cannot  say  too  uiuoh  in  praise  of  the  PERFECT 
Heater.  It  heats  splendidly;  is  economical  in  fuel,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  recommend 
it  to  my  fHends  ana  to  the  public.  I  have  derided  to  use  two  more  of  your  PERFECT 
boilers  in  two  fine  residences  I  am  now  building  in  Newton.  Mass. 

Respectnillv  yours,  HENRY  F.  ROSS,  BuUder. 

NeujtonvUle,  Mass.,  35  HawUy  St,,  Boston. 

Send  for  Tebtimoniau)  and  Cir(M't.aka. 
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OY NTON  cp„  M «n uf aetu rers, 

2S4  Water  ot.,  Heif  Tnrk;  8?  Lak*  St.,  CUeaKO.^ 
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™CST  LIAC  EVEnrngpTEP. 
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TYPEWRITER. 

A  COMPLETE  PKACTICAL  MACHINE  AT  A  MOD- 
ERATE PKICE. 
Doep  work  equal  t*»  print.         I  It  manifoldB  perfectly 
Work  constantlv  In  Hlpht  Siuipte  in  confttructlon. 

Prints  both  capitals  and  small     EftsUy  learnetj  bv  any  one. 

letters.  1  Adaptetl  f'»r  business  iiar. 

This  machine  may  be  purchased  with  the  privilep»  of 
returninff  at  the  expense  of  Iho  purchaser  after  10  ilays 
trial  ii  not  perfecUy  satiafactory,  and  the  money  will  be 
reftindfKl.  8kni>  fob  Dkbcbiptivb  Pahpulet,  which 
will  be  mailed  ftee. 

NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY, 

SOLE  MANUFACTUKERS, 
9C2  BBOADWAT,  KEW  YOBK. 


■  ^"  "^^A 


■■jjt» 


THE  NEW  MODEL 

CraDflall  Tipe-Mer. 

Une<nmllcd    for   spcied,  nccuriicy,  and  durability. 

Writing'  in  plain  pl^ht,  even  to  lust  letter. 

Change  of  ty[io  in   five  seconds. 

Alignment  can  never  change. 

The  fewest  parts  of  any  standard  type-writer. 

Only  2s  keys,  ^4  characters. 

ScTul  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price-list  to 

IRELAND-BENEDICT  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

BOLB    AGKNT9, 

New  York  OfTice,    -    ■    157  BROADWAY. 


Typewriter  Headquarters 

U  the  be«t  pl«r«  to  buy  a  W  riling  Mitch li>« 

of  »ny  m»Ve,     iMtrumeriu  ihu»p«s(t  with 

privilege  of  examin»tlon.    The  Urrot 

Twlely  o'  iailrumeuU  In  th«  wwrld, 

^  »t  Tery  Kw  prlcei.  * 

^MAGHIMES  RENTED^ 

out  to  uny  part  of  Iha  U.  S, 

'      Exchanging  a    Specialty,    y 

^Typewriter  mpplies,  attaih-J 

*       m«iita  and  novelUei       ■* 

In  abundance. 


70 

Broadway, 
y.  T.  aty. 


^^  lUuitrated  Cat*-  ^ 


144 

LaSaUeSt. 

Chicaso. 


Improved  Oil  Light  Magic  Lanterns, 

AI£0, 

Lime  and  Electric  Li^ht  Apparatus, 
Plain  PliotogTapli,  Fine  Colored  and  MechAaF* 

ical  Views. 
J.    B.    COIiT   Sc  CO.  5  manufacturers, 

16  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


WALTER    R*    BENJAMIN, 
28  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


(«) 


Send  for  Price  Ust. 
Digitized  by  VjUUVIC 
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The  Kansas  Investment  Co., 

Topeka,  Kansas. 

KHDeroMhireSt.,  Boston,  Msm.;   J^^^}?^]^^ 

4lh8t  E.  A .  A  W.  T.  BARBER,  %•«««• 

Oftpitil  (ftill  paid),  $600,000.         BurplnB,  $100,000. 

ASSETS. 
Loans  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate.      |«,M«.  831.42 
Remittances  for  Interest  matured  within  W         ^^^^ 

days 0,44B.M 

Oth«>r  past  due  Interest  remitted  for  but  not         «  «L.i  ka 

paid  to  us £^'m 

Caah  un  hand  and  In  bank ^W**^^^ 

LIABILITIES.  H'^XiliJ 

Capital  stock  paid  In •JSS'ooS'S 

Surplus  ftind m'SSS 

Undivided  earnings i  «S*S2'nft 

Debenture  bonds  outstandlnir ^'    o  wS 

Interest  paid  In  advance  by  borrowei a ''SJXX 

Loans  paid  but  not  remitted  for n^  SSS 

Due  bonowers  on  loans  ma  le S'2oA*#!ft 

Trust  Savings  deposits .S  SS'S 

Certificates  of  deposit  bearing  Interest. ^ J?'SSS 

Deposits  awaiting  investment Si'SS  m 

Otfierdeposits ^'SSXi 

Cashier's  checks •'JSS 

Debenture  bond  coupons vf*.w 

$8,296,911.19 

I  H  E.  Ball  President  of  The  Kansas  Investment  Com- 
pany, do  solemnly  j.wear  that  the  above  statement  U  true 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  «     .  ,^„. 

H.  E.  Ball,  President 
State  of  Kansas,  Shawnee  County,  es.:  ^^  ^^  ^       *  *   _,, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this2dday  of  April, 
1889  JouN  P.  GoooiK,  Notary  PubUo. 

Ifyon  are  seeking  an  Investment  for  your  funds  where 
they  will  be.  first  of  all,  absolutely  secure,  and  secondjv. 
pay  you  a  rate  of  Interest  that  Is  higher  than  Is  a««*y 
obtainable  for  them  In  the  Eastern  loan  markets,  we  would 
like  to  correspond  with  you  or  see  you  at  elth«p  of  onr 
oflices.  Write  for  pamphlet  We  have  been  In  busings 
since  18T9,  and  have  loaned  several  mMlions of  dollars.  We 
have  never  lost  a  dollar  we  have  loaned,  nor  has  the  com- 
pany acquired  any  real  estate  under  foreclosure. 

WhohasniMPOORHOSE? 

Do  not  waste  your  money  on  rubber  hose  but  get  the 


The  Spiral  Cotton  Hose  Is  th-  only  reliable  Hose,  which 
Is  proven  bv  there  l»elng  so  many  imitations.    The  genu- 
ine has  FOtiK  disiingulshtng  marks. 
I.  A  red  line  mnnfnB  throaab  It. 
II.  Tbe  patent  mark  ••  Spiral,"  patented 

Marcli  30,  1880. 
OI.  The  cormaated  band  fkstenlns  bose 

to  coQplln'" 
rv.  Cormsated 

OQt. 

The  *'  Spiral "  Cotton  Hose  having  no  outside  covering 
to  hold  moisture  as  rubber  hose  does,  dries  like  a  towel. 


conpllns  aa  sbovrn   In 


Beautyo^Polisht^ 
SAsm^G  Labor,  Cleanliness. 

DDHABILrrY&CHEAPHESS.UNEQOALEED. 

Ko  Odor  V/ HEN  Heated. 


Do  not  take  any  chances  of  being  poisoned  orbomed 
to  death  with  UqqJd  Stove  Polish,  paints,  and  enamels 
In  botUeL.  Thii  *^ Rising  Sun  Stove  Polish**  la  safli, 
odorless,  brilliant  the  cheapest  and  best  stove  polish 
made,  and  the  consumer  pays  for  no  expensive  tin  or 
(laas  with  every  purchase. 


For 

Simpli- 

olty   and 

durability, 

and  quality  of 

work.   It    la   un- 

eqnalledy  white  for 

laiffhtness  of  draft 

it   exoela   by  a  large 

iroentaae  any  othar 

Mowar    made. 

for  eironlar  and 

»rloe-liBl    . 

CHADVOBlf 

COEiDWBI^Ii 
.ANVP'O  CO., 
MawauioH,  M.Y. 


WoiM 

HiatiiE 
Finaceii. 

HEATING 
WHERE  OTHERS 


RICHARDSON   &   BOYNTON   CO., 

MAirCTFACTURKRfl. 

282  and  284  ITater  Street,  New  York. 
84    I^ake    Street,    Cblcaco. 


to  nOlu  uiuwiurw  ao  VMUitw  uuev  uv«»,  t^r^cie  »h»«  t*  »v««/«^. 

Insist  on  getting  this  Uose,  as  some  dealers  will  try  to  sell 
an  inferior  one. 


o^SAMPLEFREE^iSS.-""""""" 


Medical  and  Boientiflo  experts  pronoiinoe  these 

popular  goods  the  best  constructed  heaters  pos- 

[oBTH  AmTRsv."         Bible  to  manaf  AC  tore.    Thousands  in  use,  sirinff 

Boston  WovenHose    Co.,  "^^^^"^„,  th«,e  heitta»  bei«re  d.- 

SM  D«on.hlr?8t!?jK'»£2l«MZ2.8t.Chkiigo.    cMtoK .. tO xoup hemttog  .pp«.tj». 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength  and  wbolesomeneits.  More  economical 
than  the  ordinary  idnds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude  of  low  test,  short 
weight  alum  or  phosphate  powders.    Sold  only  in  cans.    Rotal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall 

St,N.  Y. ^ 

The  Jackson  Ventilating -Grate 


AND 


Firenlace  Fnrnace. 


Heatinic  oat-door  air,  for  warm- 
inflf  two  or  more  rooms  adJjoinini;, 
or  on  different  floorii,  in  the  cold- 
est Iocati(»ns. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  H,  and 
Reports  from  your  own  State  and  (prob- 
ably)  neighborhood. 

EDWIN  A.  JACKSON  &  BRO., 

No.  50  Beekman  Street, 

EIGHTY-SEYEN  of  these  GRATES  aroused  in  the  ST.  PAUL  (Minn,)  COURT  HOUSE. 
SEYENTY-SEYEN  in  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK. 

(8)  Digitized  by  Google 


Pears'  Soap 

The  Late  HENRT  WARD  BEECHER  wrote: 


''If  0LEANLINE88  is  next  to  60DLINE88, 
soap  must  be  considered  as  a  means  of 
6RAGE,  ^nd  a  clergyman  who  recommends 
MORAL  things  should  be  willing  to  recom- 
mend soap.  I  am  told  that  my  commendation 
of  PEAR8'  Soap  has  opened  for  it  a  large 
resale  in  the  UNITED  8TATE8  i  am  willing 
to  stand  by  every  word  in  favor  of  it  I  ever 
uttered.  A  man  must  be  fastidious  indeed 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  it." 


p 


EARS'  is  the  best,  most  elegant,  and  the  most 
economical  of  all  soaps  for  general  TOILET  PUR- 
POSES. It  is  not  only  the  most  attractive,  but  the 
purest  and  cleanest.  It  is  used  and  recommended  by 
thousands  of  intelligent  mothers  throughout  the 
civilized  >vorld,  because,  >vhile  serving  as  a  deter- 
gent and  cleanser,  its  emollient  properties  prevent 
the  chafing  and  discomforts  to  >vhich  infants  are 
so  liable.  It  has  been  established  in  London  lOO 
years  as 

A     Complexion     Soap, 

has  obtained  |6  International  Awards,  and  is  now 
sold  in  every  city  in  the  w^orld.  It  can  be  had  of 
nearly  all  Druggists  in  the  United  States,  but  be 
sure  that  you  get  the  genuine^   as  there   are  >vorthless 

imitations.  Digitized  by  V^UU^IC 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

'his  iH>wder  never  varies,  A  intrvel  of  puritv.  strcngrth, 
I  wliolt!*<)(nenos8.  Mure  economical  than  the  ordinanr 
(ts.  ari.l  cannot  b^  »<>1<1  in  coinnetition  with  the  malti- 
o  of  low  test.  Abort  wd/ht,  alum  or  phosphate 
v<l.rs.    Sold  only  in  cans.  ._     _  ^ 

UoYAL  Baking  Powdkb  Co.,  106  Wall  8t,  N.  Y. 


^^i^^ 


Over  14  MiUions  Sold  in  this 
Conntry  alone. 

The  Best  Fitting  and  Best 
Wearing  Corset  Ever  Made. 

SOIiD  EVERY  WHISRB. 


No  Gheinicals. 
W.Mer&Go.'S 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

Is  Absolutely  Pure, 
and  it  Is  Soluble. 

To  increase  the  solubility  of  the  powdered  cocoa,  vari- 
ous expedients  are  employed,  roost  of  them  being  baaed 
upon  the  action  of  some  alkali,  potash,  soda  or  even  am- 
monia.  Cocoa  which  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  these 
chemical  processes,  can  usually  be  reco8:nized  at  once  by 
the  distinct  alkaline  reactio  j  of  the  infusion  in  water. 

W.  Baker  &  Go.'s  Breakfast  Cocoa 

is  manufactured  from  the  first  stage  to  the  last  by  pep* 
feet  mechanical  processes,  no  chemical  bela* 
nacd  la  Ito  preparatloa.  By  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  these  mechanical  processes  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  fineness  is  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 

^tractive  and  beautiful  red  color  which  b  characteristic 

l<an  absolutely  pure  and  natural  cocoa. 

K  Baker  &  COh  DmkMter,  Mm? 
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